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PREFACE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


Thk  following  Work  contains  the  outlines  of  a 
oourse  of  Lectures  on  General  History^  delivered 
for  many  years  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
received  with  a  portion  of  the  public  approbation 
amply  sufficient  to  compensate  the  labours  of  the 
author.  He  began  to  compose  these  Elements  prin. 
cipally  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  aid  to  the 
students  attending  those  lectures;  but  soon  con- 
ceived,  that  by  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  their 
composition,  he  might  render  the  work  of  more 
general  utility.  As  now  g^ven  to  the  public,  he 
would  willingly  flatter  himself,  it  may  be  not  only 
serviceable  to  youth,  in  furnishing  a  regular  plan  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  most  important  study,  but 
useful  even  to  those  who  have  acquired  a*  competent 
knowledge  of  general  history  from  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  detached  historians,  and  who  wish  to 
methodize  that  knowledge,  or  even  to  refresh  their 
memory  on  material  facts  and  the  order  of  events. 

In  the  composition  of  these  Elements,  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  unite  with  the  detail  of  facts  so 
much  of  reflection,  as  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rational  views  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  events,  as  well  as  of  the  policy  of  the  actors ;  but 
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he  has  anxiously  guarded  against  that  speculative 
refinement  which  has  sometimes  entered  into  works 
of  this  nature,  which,  profesring  to  exhibit  the  phi- 
losophy or  the  spirit  of  history,  are  more  fitted  to 
display  the  writer's  ingenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  his 
talents  as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  instruct  the  reader 
in  the  more  useful  knowledge  ot  historical  facts. 

As  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  forms  a  capi- 
tal object  in  the  study  of  history,  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  religion,  laws,  government, 
and  manners  of  nations,  are  material  parts,  even  in 
an  elementary  work  of  this  nature.  The  history  of 
literature  is  a  most  important  article  in  this  study. 
The  author  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  to  each 
of  these  topics  its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  in  that 
view  they  are  separately  treated,  in  distinct  sections, 
at  particular  periods. — Of  the  defects  of  this  work 
the  author  is  more  sensible  than  perhaps  any  other 
person  can  be.  Of  any  merits  it  may  possess  beyond 
those  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  those  are  the 
best  judges  who  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  who  know  the  difficulty  of  giving  gene- 
ral views,  and  of  analysing  a  science  so  comprehen- 
sive and  complicated  as  Univxesal  Hisroar; 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ths  value  of  any  scionce  is  to  be  estimated  ac* 
to  its  tendency  to  promote  improvement. 
In  private  virtue,  or  in  those  qualities  which 
ler  man  extensively  useful  in  society. — Some 
cts  of  {Hirsuit  have  a  secondary  utility ;  in  fur. 
ing  rational  amusement,  which,  relieving  the 
1  at  intervals  from  the  fatigue  of  serious  occupa- 
invigorates  and  prepares  it  for  fresh  exertion, 
the  perfection  of  any  science,  to  unite  these 
itages,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  public 
private  virtue,  and  to  supply  such  a  degree  of 
iment,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  recur- 
:o  ftivoloiis  pursuits  for  the  sake  of  relaxation* 
ler  this  description  falls  the  science  of  History. 
History,  savs  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  is 
Ipsophy  teacning  by  examples.*  The  superior 
of  example  to  precept  is  universally  acknow- 
— All  ^e  laws  of  morality  and  rules  of  con- 
are  verified  by  experience,  and  are  constantly 
itted  to  its  test  and  examination.  Hbtory, 
1  adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immense  trea- 
of  the  experience  of  others,  furnishes  innume- 
proofs,  by  which  we  may  verify  all  the  precepts 
Tality  and  of  prudence. 

History,  besides  its  general  advantages,  has  a 
let  species  of  utility  to  different  men,  according 
iir  several  ranks  in  society,  and  occupations  in 
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4.  In  this  country  it  is  an  indispensable  du^  of 
every  man  of  liberal  birth,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a 
certain  degree,  with  the  science  of  politics;  and 
History  is  Sie  school  of  politics.  It  opens  to  us  the 
springs  of  human  a£&irs;  the  causes  of  the  rise, 
grandeur,  revolutions,  and  fall  of  empires.  It  points 
out  the  reciprocal  influence  of  government  and  of 
national  manners ;  it  dissipates  prejudices,  nourishes 
the  love  of  our  country,  and  directs  to  the  best 
means  of  its  improvement :  it  illustrates  ec^ually  the 
blessings  of  political  union,  and  the  miseries  of 
faction;  the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  uncon- 
trolled liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  despotic  power. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  History  should 
be  prosecuted  according  to  a  regular  plan ;  for  this 
science,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  liable  to 
perversion  from  its  proper  use.  With  some  it  is  no 
Letter  than  an  idle  amusement ;  with  others  it  is  the 
food  of  vanity ;  with  a  third  class  it  fosters  the  pre- 
judices of  party,  and  leads  to  political  bigotry.  It  is 
dangerous  for  those  who,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, seek  for  historical  knowledge,  to  pursue  the 
study  without  a  guide ;  for  no  science  has  been  so 
little  methodizea.  The  sources  of  prejudice  are 
infinite ;  and  the  mind  of  youUi  should  not  be  left 
undirected  amidst  the  erring,  the  partial,  and  con- 
tradictory representations  of  historians.  Besides 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  discriminate  truth 
from  falsehood,  the  attentioi)  ought  to  be  directed 
only  to  useful  truths.  Much  danger  arises  from  the 
perusal  of  memoirs,  collections  of  anecdotes,  &c. 
for  many  of  those  works  exhibit  the  most  depraved 
pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  pre- 
sent the  most  unfavourable  views  of  human  nature. 

6.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  attend  the 
attempt  of  forming  a  proper  plan  of  study,  and 
^ving  an    instructive    view    of    General    mstory. 
Utility  is  to  be  reconciled  with  amusement,  pre- 
judices ore  CO  be  encountered,  variety  of  taste  to  be 
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consulted,  political  opinions  balanced,  judgment  and 
decision  exercised  on  topics  keenly  controverted. 
The  proposer  of  such  a  plan  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
possessed  equally  of  firmness  of  mind,  and  modera- 
tion of  sentiment.  In  many  cases  he  must  abandon 
popularity  for  the  calm  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science. Disregarding  every  partial  and  inferior 
consideration,  he  must  direct  his  view  solely  to  the 
proper  end  of  all  education,  The  formi'ng  of  good 
men,  and  of  good  citizens. 

7.  The  object  and  general  purpose  of  the  follow- 
ing Course,  is  to  exhibit  a  progressive  view  of  the 
state  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  accounts  down  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century, — ^to  delineate  the  origin  of 
states  and  of  empires,  the  great  outlines  of  theu*  his- 
tory, the  revolutions  which  they  have  undergone,  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  their  rise  and 
grandeur,  and  9perated  to  their  decline  and  ex- 
tinction. 

For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  par- 
ticular attention  on  the  manners  of  nations,  tneir 
laws,  the  nature  of  their  governments,  their  religion, 
tbeir  intellectual  improvements,  and  their  progrew 
in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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Two  opposite  methods  have  been  followed  in  giving 
Academical  Lectures  on  the  study  of  history ;  the 
one  exhibiting  a  strict  chronoIo£^cal  arrangement  of 
events,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline's  Epitomo ;  the 
other  a  series  of  ais()ui8ition8  on  the  various  heads  or 
titles  of  public  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  politics ; 
illustratea  by  examples   drawn   from  ancient  and 

modem  history Both  these  methods  are  liable  to 

objection :  the  former  furnishes  only  a  dry  chronicle 
of  events,  which  nothing  connects  together  but  the 
irder  of  time ;  the  latter  is  insufficient  for  the  most 
important  purposes  of  historv,  the  tracing  events  to 
their  causes,  the  detection  oi  the  springs  of  human 
actions,  the  display  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires :  finally,  by 
confining  history  to  the  exemplification  of  the  doc- 
trines of  politics,  we  lose  its  efiect  as  a  school  of 
morals. 

In  the  following  lectures,  we  hold  a  middle  course 
between  these  extremes,  and  endeavour,  by  remedy- 
ing the  imperfection  of  each,  to  unite,  if  possible, 
the  advantages  of  both. 

While  so  much  regard  is  had  to  chronology  as  is 
necessary  for  shewing  the  process  of  mankind  in 
society,  and  communicating  just  ideas  of  the  state  of 
the  world  in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  authentic 
history  extends,  we  shall,  in  toe  delineation  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  their  revolutions,  pay 
more  attention  to  the  connexion  odubject  than  tnat 
of  titne. 
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In  this  view,  we  mnst  reject  the  common  method 
of  arranging  General  History  according  to  epochs, 
or  eras.  When  the  world  is  viewed  at  any  period, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  history,  we  generally 
observe  on^  nation  or  empire  predominant,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  part,  and  to 
whose  history  we  find  that  the  principal  events 
in  the  annals  of  other  nations  may  be  referred  from 
some  natmul  connexion.  This  predominant  empire 
or  state  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  view  as  the 
principal  object,  whose  historv  therefore  is  to  bo 
more  fully  ddineated,  while  nie  rest  are  only  inci- 
dentally touched  when  they  come  to  have  a  natural 
connexion  with  the  principal. 

The  Jewish  history,  belonging  to  a  different  de- 
partment of  academical  education,  enters  not  into 
the  plan  of  these  lectures ;  though  we  often  resort 
to  me  sacred  writings  for  detached  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  Buuiners  of  ancient  nations. 

In  the  ancient  world,  among  the  profane  nations, 
the  Greeks  are  the  earliest  people  who  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure,  and  whose  history  is  at  the  same 
time  authentic. 

The  Gree|(s  owed  their  civilization  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Phoenicians.  The  Grecian  history  is 
therefore  properly  introduced  by  a  short  account  of 
these  nations,  and  of  the  Assyrians,  their  rivals,  con- 
quered at  one  time  by  the  Egyptians,  and  conquerors 
afterwards  of  them  in  their  turn. 

Rise  of  the  independent  states  of  Greece,  and 
singular  constitution  of  the  two  great  republics  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

The  war  of  Greece  with  Persia  induces  a  short 
account  of  the  preceding  periods  of  the  history  of 
that  nation,  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the 
nature  of  its  government,  manners,  and  religion. 

The  Grecian  history  is  pursued  througn  all  the 
revolutions  of  the  nation,  till  Greece  becomes  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Political  reflections  applicable  to  the  history  of 
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the  states  of  Greece. — Progress  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  arts. — Of  the  Greek  poets,  historians,  philo- 
sophers. 

Rome,  after  the  con(|uest  of  Greece,  becomes  the 
leading  object  of  attention. 

Origin  of  the  Romans. — Nature  of  their  govern- 
ment under  the  kings. — Easy  substitution  of  the 
consular  for  the  regal  dignity. — Subsequent  changes 
in  the  constitution. — I^ogress  to  a  democracy.^ 
Extension  of  the  Roman  arms.-— Conquest  of  Italy. 
—Wars  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Punic  wars  open  a  collateral  view  to  the 
history  of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily. 

Success  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia, 

and  Greece Opulence  of  the  republic  from  her 

conquests,  and  corruption  of  her  manners. — The 
civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Particulars  which  mark  the  ffenius  and  national 
spirit  of  the  Romans:  education, — ^laws,  literary 
cnaracter, — art  of  war, — ^public  and  private  manners. 

Rome  under  the  emperors: — artful  policy  by 
which  the  first  emperors  disguised  their  absolute 
authority; — decline  of  the  ambitious  character  of 
the  Romans; — easy  submission  to  the.  loss  of  civil 
liberty; — ^the  military  spirit  purposely  abased  by 
the  emperors ; — ^the  empire  divided  becomes  a  lan- 
guid body  without  internal  viffour; — ^the  Gothic  na- 
tions  pour  down  from  the  North ;  Italy  conquered 
successively  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  and  Lom- 
bards ; — extinction  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  manners,  genius,  laws,  and  government  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  form  an  important  olrject  of  in- 
quiry, from  their  influence  on  the  manners  and 
policy  of  the  modem  European  kingdoms. 


^v  the  delineation  of  Modem  History,  the  leading 
"8  of  attention  are  more  various ;  the  scene  is 
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otiener  changed ;  nations,  too,  which  for  a  while 
occupy  the  chief  attention,  become  for  a  time  sub- 
ordinate, and  afterwards  re-assume  their  rank  as 
principal ;  yet  the  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  the 
department  of  Ancient  History ;  the  picture  is  occu- 
pied only  by  one  great  object  at  a  time,  to  which  all 
the  rest  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  are  taken  notice 
of  only  when  connected  with  the  principal. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Sara* 
cens  are  the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
extension  of  their  conquests,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  dominion. 

While  the  Saracens  extend  their  arms  in  the  East 
and  in  Africa,  a  new  empire  of  the  West  is  founded  ' 
by  Charlemagne. — The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks. — The  origin  of  the  feudal 
system. — State  of  the  European  manners  in  the  age 
of  Charlemagne. — Government,  arts  and  sciences, 
Hterature. 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  we  survey  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East ;  the  con- 
quests and  settlements  of  the  Normans ;  the  founda- 
tion and  progress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  conquest  of  opain  by  the  Saracens. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  solicits 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  Britain.  Retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  British  history,  from  its  earliest 
period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government 
m  England. — Observations  on  the  government, 
laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Collateral  view  of  the  state  of  the  continental 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries. — France  under  the  Capetian  race 
of  monarchs. — Conquests  of  the  Normans  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. — State  of  the  Northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe. — The  Eastern  empire. — Empire  of  Ger- 
many.— Disputes  of  supremacy  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors. 

The  history  of  Britun  still  the  principal  object  of 
attention.— England  under  the  kings  of  the  Norman 
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line,  and  the  fint  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  branch, 
•i^llie  conquest  of  Ireland  undw  Henry  II.  intro- 
duces an  anticipated  progressive  view  of  nie  political 
connexion  between  £ngiand  and  Ireland  down  to 
the  present  time. — As  we  proceed  in  the  delineation 
of  the  British  history,  we  note  particularly  those 
circumstances  which  mark  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution. 

At  this  period  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  join  in 
the  crusades. — A  brief  account  is  given  of  those  en- 
terprises.— Moral  and  political  effects  of  the  crusades 
on  the  nations  of  Europe. — Origin  of  chivalry,  and 
rise  of  romantic  fiction. 

Short  connected  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Euro* 
pean  nations  after  the  crusades. — Rise  of  the  house 

of  Austria Decline  of  the  feudal  government  in 

France. — Establishment  of  the  Swiss  republics. — 
Disorders  in  the  Popedom. — Council  of  Constance. 
,  The  history  of  Britain  resumed. — England  under 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.— The  conquest  of 
*A^ale8. — The  history  of  Scotland  at  this  period 
Ultimately  connected  with  that  of  England. — View 
of  the  Scottish  history  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to 
Robert  Bruce. — State  of  both  kingdoms  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III — The  history  of 
FVance  connected  with  that  of  Britain.— France 
itself  won  by  Henry  V. 

The  state  of  the  East  at  this  period  affords  the 
most  interesting  object  of  attention. — The  prc^press 
of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  for  a  while  by  the 
conauests  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Scanderberg. — The 
Turks  prosecute  their  victories  under  Mahomet  the 
Grcai,  to  the  total  extinction  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  empire. — The  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

France,  in  this  age,  emancipates  herself  from  the 

Feudal  servitude;    and  Spain,  from   the  union  of 

Arra^on  and  Castile,  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 

'^^  Muorn,  becomes  one  monarchy  under  Ferdinand 

UahfUa. 
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The  history  of  Britain  is  resumed. — Sketch  of 
the  history  of  England  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. — Of  Scotland  durine  the  reigns  of  the  five 
Jameses. — Delineation  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  government. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Learning  and  the 
sciences  underwent  at  that  time  a  very  rapid  im- 
provement; and,  after  ages  of  darkness,  shone  out 
at  once  with  surprising  lustre.-^  A  connected  view  » 
presented  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  Europe, 
from  its  revival  down  to  this  period. — in  the  same 
Bge,  the  advancement  of  navigation,  and  the  course 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  explored  by^ 
the  Portuguese,  affect  the  commerce  of  all  the  Eu« 
ropean  kingdoms. ' 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  unites  in  one  connected 
new  the  affairs  of  Germany,  of  Spain,  of  FVance,  of 
England,  and  of  Italy.  The  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  tiie  Reformation  in  Germany  and  in  Eng. 
land,  and  the  splendour  of  the  fine  arts  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  render  this  period  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

llie  pacification  of  Europe,  by  the  treaty  of  Cat- 
tc-an  Cambresis,  allows  us  for  a  while  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  Asia.  A  short' sketch  is 
given  of  the  modem  history  of  Persia,  and  the  state 
of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  the  history  of  India ;  the 
manners,  laws,  art  and  sciences,  and  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  the  history  of  China  and  Japan ;  the  an- 
tiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  its  manners,  laws, 
government,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Returning  to  Europe,  the  attention  is  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  continental  kingdoms  in  the  age 
of  Philip  II.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
England,  present  a  various  and  animated  picture. 

England  under  Elizabeth.     The  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.      The  distracted  reign  of  « 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  — The  history  of  Britain  pur- 

b2 
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sued  without  interrnptioii  down  to  the  Revolution, 
and  here  closed  by  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  an  examination  of  its 
nature  at  this  period,  when  it  becaine  fixed  and  de- 
termined. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  continental  king, 
doms  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  rei^  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  of  the  Northern,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  and  of  Peter 
the  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

We  finish  this  view  of  Universal  History,  by  a 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of 
the  progress  of  literature  in  Europe,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 


The  chronology  observed  in  this  view  of  Universal 
History,  is  that  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  is 
founded  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  sacred  writings  • 
and  this  because  it  has  been  most  generally  adopteo 
by  the  writers  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  nations. 
A  short  table  of  chronology  is  subjoined  to  these 
heads,  for  the  ease  of  the  student;  and  maps  are 
added  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients  and  as 
known  at  the  present  time,  delineated  according  to 
the  best  authorities. 
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ANCIENT   HISTORY. 


PART  FIRST. 


It  is  a  difficult  task  to  delineate  the  state  of  man- 
kind in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Vfe  want 
information  sufficient  to  give  us  positive  ideas  on 
the  subject;  but  as  man  advances  in  civilization, 
and  in  proportion  as  history  becomes  useful  and 
important,  its  certainty  increases,  and  its  materials 
ve  more  abundant. 

Various  notions  have  been  formed  with  respect  to 
the  population  of  the  antediluvian  world  and  its 
physical  appearance;  but  as  these  are  rather  mat- 
ters of  theory  than  of  fact,  they  scarcely  fall  within 
the  province  of  history;  and  they  are  of  the  less 
conseauence,  that  we  are  certain  the  state  of  those 
antediluvian  ages  could  have  had  no  material  influ- 
ence on  the  times  which  succeeded  them. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  sacred  writings  informs 
ns,  that  a  period  of  1656  years  elapsed  between  the 
creation  or  the  world  and  the  deluge. 

The  books  of  Moses  affijrd  the  earliest  and  only 
authentic  history  of  the  ages  immediately  following 
the  deluge. 

About  150  years  after  that  event,  Nimrod  (the 
Belus  of  profane  historians),  the  grandson  of  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah,  built  Babylon,  on  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  grandson 
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of  Noah,  built  the  city  of  tfincveh,  on  the  river 

Tigrii,  nbich  became  lbs  capital  of  tbe  Aaayriaa 


From  the  death  of  Niaiu,  the  ion  of  Ninoa  and 
Semiramis,  down  to  the  re?olt  of  the  Mede»  under 
Sardanapolui,  a  period  of  BOO  vean,  there  is  a  chusm 
in  the  hiitory  ol  Aiiyria  and  Babjlon.  Thia  is  lo 
be  luppiied  only  from  conjecture. 

The  earlicit  periodi  of  the  Eg-jptian  Ustorf  are 

CQuallj'   uncertain   Kith   those   of  the    Assyrian 

Mcnea  it  mpposed  the  fint  king  of  Egjpt ;  proba- 
bly the  Miaraim  of  the  Holy  Scriptnret,  cbc  grand- 
ioa  of  Noah,  or,  aa  olhen  conjecture,  the  Oiirii 
of  Egypt,  the  inventor  of  arta,  and  tho  ciriliicr  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Eaatem  world. 

After  Menei  or  Oiiria,  Egypt  appeira  to  have 
been  divided  into  four  dynattiea.  'Iliebea,  Thin, 
Memphii,  and  Tanii,  and  the  people  to  hare  at- 
tuned a  connderibic  degree  of  civilliation  :  but  a 
peiiod  of  barbarism  succeeded  under  the  Shepherd- 
kings,  a  body  of  Riarauden  from  Ethiopia,  Kbo 
invaded  and  conquered  the  country,  and  divided  it 
amongst  their  chiefs,  each  governing  independently 
a  separate  province.  The  dominion  of  these  chien 
ig  said  to  have  subsisted  for  SSS  years,  nhen  they 
were  expelled  by  Aonoaii,a  prince  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  forc«d  to  retreat  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But 
what  time  elapsed  until  the  final  termination  of  their 
dominion  by  the  famous  Seaoatria  ia  uncertain.  Se- 
aoBtrii  i(  iupposed  to  have  lived  about  1650  years 
A<C-,  Bud  to  have  united  the  separate  principalities 
into  one  liinirdom,  regulated  its  policy  with  admi- 
riblv  alull,  and  diatinguished  himself  equally  by  bis 
foreign  can<itit!fili,   and  by  his  domestic  adnuois- 
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II. 

COVSIDERATIOKS  OS  THB  KATURX  OP  THX  TlMLVt 
GOVERNMENTS,  AND  ON  TMK  LAWS,  CUSTOMS, 
ARTS,    AND    SCIENCES,    OF   THE   EARLY    AGES. 

§  L  The  earliest  ggvernment  is  the  Patriarchal, 
which  subsists  in  the  rudest  periods  of  society. 

The  patriarchal  government  leads  by  an  easy 
progress  to  the  monarchical. 

The  first  monarchies  must  have  been  very  weak, 
and  their  territory  extremely  limited.  The  idea  of 
security  precedes  that  of  conquest.  In  forming  our 
nations  of  the  extent  of  the  first  monarchies,  we  are 
deceived  by  the  word  King,  which,  according  to  mo- 
dem ideas,  is  connected  with  an  extent  of  territory 
and  a  proportional  power..~.The  kings  in  Scripture 
•re  no  more  than  the  chiefs  of  tribes.  There  were 
five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom.  Joshua  defeated  in 
nis  wars  thirty-one  kings,  and  Adonizedec  three- 
score and  ten. 

The  regal  office  was  in  all  probability  at  first 
elective.  The  transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the 
heir  of  the  last  monarch,  arises  in  time,  from  the 
experience  of  the  mischiefs  attending  frequent  elec- 
tions, and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  ambitious  men 
aspiring  at  that  dignity. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  people  in  the  state  of  shepherds,  who,  neces- 
sarily changing  their  pastures,  would  probably  make 
incursions  on  the  appropriated  temtory  of  their 
neighbours.  Such  were  the  Arabian  or  Phoeni- 
cian invaders,  who,  under  the  name  of  Shepherd- 
kings,  conquered  Egypt.  But  kingdoms  so  found- 
ed could  have  little  duration.  Laws  and  good 
policy,  essential  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms,  are  the 
rrnit  of  intellectual  refinement,  and  arise  only  in  a 
state  of  society  considerably  advanced  in  civilization.  '^ 

The  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  i4 
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•low;  becatise  every  step  In  the  progrcas  is  the 
f efttlt  €f  necessitT,  after  the  ezpcrioice  of  an  error» 
or  the  strong  feeling  of  a  want. 

$  2,  Origin  cf  Lma, — Certain  pdhkal  writers 
htfe  iopposedy  that  in  the  infiuunr  of  sode^  poial 
laws  most  hare  been  extremely  milcL  We  pranme 
the  contrary  to  hare  been  rather  the  case ;  as  the 
more  barbarous  the  people,  the  stronger  most  be  the 
hond§  to  restrain  tnem:  and  history  confirms  the 
f  opposition,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Jews,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls. 

Among  the  earliest  laws  of  all  states  are  those 
regarding  marriage ;  for  the  institution  of  marriage 
is  coefrafwith  w  formation  of  society.  The  first 
sovereigns  of  all  states  are  said  to  harre  instituted 
marriage;  and  the  earliest  laws  provided enoonrage- 
ments  to  matrimony. 

Among  the  andent  nations,  the  husband  purchased 
his  wife,  by  money,  or  personal  serrices.  Among 
the  Assyrians,  the  marriageable  women  were  put  up 
to  auction:  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more 
licautiful  was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more 
homely. 

The  laws  of  succession  are  next  in  order  to  those 
of  marriage.  The  father  had  the  absolute  power  in 
the  division  of  his  estate.  But  primogeniture  was 
understood  to  confer  certain  rights. 

Laws  arise  necessarily  and  imperceptibly  from  the 
condition  of  society ;  and  each  particular  law  may 
be  traced  from  the  state  of  manners,  or  the  political 
emergency  which  gave  it  birth.  Hence  we  perceive 
the  intimate  connexion  between  history  and  juris^ 
prudence,  and  the  % ht  which  they  must  necessarily 
throw  upon  each  other.  The  laws  of  a  country  are 
best  interpreted  from  its  history ;  and  its  uncertain 
history  is  best  elucidated  hv  its  ancient  laws. 

L3.  Earliest  methods  (^authentteating  Contracts. 
tfore  "the  invention  of  writing,  contracts,  t«8ta* 
ments,  sales,  marriages,  and  the  like,  were  trans- 
acted in  public. — Tne  Jewish   and    the   Grecian 
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histories  fumisb  many  examples. — Some  barbarous 
nations  authenticate  their  bargains  by  exchanging 
symbols  or  tallies. — The  Peruvians  accomplish^ 
most  of  the  purposes  of  writing  by  knotted  cords  of 
various  colours,  termed  Quipas, — The  Mexicans 
communicated  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  paint- 
ing.— Other  nations  used  an  abridged  mode  of 
painting,  or  hieroglyphics. — Before  the  use  of  writ- 
ing, th^  Egyptians  uiBed  hieroglyphics  for  transmit- 
ting and  recording  knowledge :  after  writing,  they 
employed  it  for  veiling  or  concealing  it  from  the 
vulgar. 

§  4.  Methods  for  recording  Historical  Facts,  and 
publishing  Lavt, — Poetry  and  song  were  the  first 
vehicles  of  history,  and  the  earliest  mode  of  pro- 
mulgating laws.  The  songs  of  the  bards  record  a 
great  deal  of  ancient  history :  the  laws  of  many  of 
the  ancient  nations  were  composed  in  verse. 

Stones  rude  and  sculptured,  tumuU  and  mounds 
if  earth,  are  the  monuments  of  hbtory  among  a  bar- 
barous people ;  and  columns,  triumphal  arches,  coins, 
and  medals,  among  a  more  refined. — These  likewise 
illustrate  the  progress  of  manners  and  of  the  arts. 

§  5.  ReUgious  Institutiam. — Among  the  earliest 
institutions  of  all  nations,  are  those  which  regard 
religious  worship.  The  sentiment  of  religipn  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  An  uninstructed 
savage  will  infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  at- 
tributes, from  the  general  order  and  mechanism  of 
nature ;  and  even  its  temporary  irregularities  lead  to 
religious  veneration  of  the  unknown  Power  which 
conducts  it. 

Before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being  utterly  im- 
perceptible to  his  senses,  a  savage  would  naturally 
seek  that  Being  in  the  most  striking  objects  of  sense 
to  wbicb  ho  owed  his  most  apparent  benefits.  The 
sun,  extending  his  beneficial  influence  over  all  na- 
ture, was  among,  the  earliest  objects  of  worship. 
The  fire  presented  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  other 
celestial  bodies  naturally  attracted  their  share  of 
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Teneration,  and  the  storm  and  the  tempest  had  alsc 
their  votaries. 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing  led  to  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient 
nations.  Animals,  symbolical  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  became  gods  themselves.  The  same  god, 
represented  by  different  animals,  was  supposed  to 
have  changed  himself  into  different  forms. — The 
gratitude  and  yeneration  for  men  whose  lives  have 
been  eminently  useful,  joined  to  the  belief  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  led  to  the  apothe€$li  of  heroes. — 
Many  excellent  reflections  on  idolatir  and  poly- 
theism are  found  in  the  book  called  *  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.* 

The  priesthood  was  anciently  exercised  by  the 
chief  or  monarch ;  but  as  an  empire  became  exten- 
sive, the  monarch  exercised  this  office  by  his  dele- 
gates ;  and  hence  an  additional  source  of  veneration 
tor  the  priesthood.  The  priests  were  the  framers 
and  the  administrators  of  the  laws. 

§  6.  Arts  and  Sciencet  of  the  Ancient  Nationt, — 
The  useful  arts  are  the  offspring  of  necessity ;  the 
sciences  are  the  fruits  of  ease  and  leisure.  The 
construction  of  huts,  of  weapons  of  war,  and  of 
hunting,  are  the  earliest  arts.  Ag^culture  is  not 
practised  till  the  tribe  becomes  stationary,  and  pro- 
perty is  defined  and  secured. 

The  sciences  arise  in  a  cultivated  society,  where 
individuak  enjoy  that  leisure  which  invites  to  study 
and  speculation.  The  priests,  maintained  in  that 
condition  bv  the  monarch,  were  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  science.  The  Egyptian  science  was  con- 
fined to  the  priests.  Astronomy,  which  is  among 
the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  owed  its  origin  probably 
to  superstition.  Medicine  was  among  the  eariy 
sciences.  AU  rude  nations  have  a  pharmacy  of 
their  own,  equal  in  general  to  their  wants.  Luxury, 
creating  new  and  more  complex  diseases,  reauires  a 
fMTofounder  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  of  tte  ani- 
nal  economy. 
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IIL 

OF   TUX    EGYPTIANS. 

1.  A  great  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments of  the  ancient  nations,  and  by  consequence  of 
those  of  the  moderns,  is  to  be  traced  to  Egypt, 
The  Egyptians  instructed  the  Greeks;  they  per- 
formed the  same  of&ce  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  two 
latter  have  transmitted  much  of  that  knowledge  to 
the  world  of  which  we  are  in  possession  at  this 
day.* 

2.  The  antiquity  of  this  empire,  though  we  give 
no  credit  to  the  chronicles  of  Manetho,f  or  those  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Chinese,  or  Indians,  must  be  allowed 

to  be  very  great The  Mosaic  writings  represent 

Egypt,  about  430  years  after  the  flood,  as  a  flourish- 
ing and  well-regulated  kingdom. — The  nature  of  the 
country  itself  words  a  presumption  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  empire,  and  its  early  civilization 

From  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  probable  that  agriculture  would  be  more  early 
practised  there,  than  in  regions  less  favoured  by 
nature. — The  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile  are 
ovnng  to  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean  con- 
densed on  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia. 

3.  The  government  of  Egypt  was  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy. — The  powers  of  the  monarch  were 
limited  by  constitutional  laws  ;  yet  in  luany  respects 
his  authority  was  extremely  despotical. — The  func- 
tions of  the  sovereign  were  partly  civil  and  partly 
religious. — The  king  had  the  chief  regulation  of  all 
that  regarded  the  worship  of  the  gods;|  and  the 

*  For  the  inppofed  origin  of  EnpKan  tdenctt,  we  Part  II.  %>rt.  MO, 
t  An   Egyptian  prle»t,  author  oi  the  history  of  the  Dynasties  of 

t  rbe  worship  of  the  Son,  Moon,  and  Stan,  was  the  flnt  step  of  de- 
fection from  the  homage  thiiC  was  due  to  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the 
hoct  of  heaven— end  the  second,  when  klnn  commanded  themselves 
or  other  objects  to  be  worshipped  as  deirie*.  The  earliest  instance  of 
delKed  heroes  or  kiuqrs,  accordinsr  to  Josephuk,  took  place  amonpt 
tlie  Sjrrians  of  Damascus,  who  deiAed  their  klnfr  Benhadad.  Adad  or 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  tlie  Sub  with  them,  and  Benhadad  slgiufled 
Ae  Son  of  the  Sun. 
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plinti,  eoniidered  u  hii  dcpntiei,  filled  >11  the 
i/tRcci  of  Mate.  They  were  boLh  Ibe  legiiUton  and 
the  civil  Judge* ;  tfaey  impoaed  and  levied  the  Uiei, 

.  nnd  regulated  weight!  and  meuuret The  great 

netlonsl  tribunal  woa  compoied  of  ihinj'  judgei, 
' '—~a  the  priest*  in  the  three  principal  pro- 


or  departments  of  (he  empire,  Thebee,  Helio- 
-'  Irfempliis. 


judcca  hod  revenue*  oaaigned  then,  tbat. 


pilii,  and 

Tliew,  „._         

Ijeing  Treed  iroin  domestic  core*,  tbey  might  devot( 
their  whole  time  to  tiic  ciecution  of  the  law*.  Tbu*, 
maintained  by  the  liberally  of  the  lovereign,  who 
exacted  an  oath  from  them  no.  to  yield  obedience 
cvon  to  himself,  if  he  paued  on  unjust  law,  they 
administered  gratuitously  to  the  people  that  justice 
to  which  tbry  have  a  natural  right,  and,  as  parties 
wore  their  otin  advocates,  the  expense  was  no  bur- 
den upon  the  people.  To  guard  against  surprise, 
the  Judge*  alio  required  that  every  case  *hou1d  be 
laid  bcuire  them  in  writing,  lest  they  might  be  nua- 
Icd  by  tbat  oitrsordinaiy  gift  of  oratory  which  oFlen 

dailies  the    mind  and   moves  the   passions The 

penal  law*  of  Egypt  were  uncommonly  severe 

\Viirul  murder  and  peijuij  were  punished  with 
death,  and  the  false  aceoser  was  condemned  to  «iif- 
fer  (ho  lanw  punishment  wluch  the  penon  occined 
would  hare  suSbicd  hod  the  chai^  been  prored. — . 
K'mole  chastity  was  most  ngidly  pratecteJ ;  and  bs 
who  rrftxed  to  tvsder  issjswpet  to  anotha-  wbea 
alta>-ked,  wis  equally  liable  to  nuushmeM  wttb  ibe 

indiiidual  who  hod  doDe  the  injuiT Fmwral  rites 

were  DM  c^mJerred  bW  after  a  scntiny  into  tbe  ble 
of  the 


it  cbanrMT.     The  chaiseten  n 


of  iSenre- 
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of  funeral  rites  if  he  failed  to  redeem  it,  bat  whilst 
he  lived  he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person 
descended  from  him. 

Population  was  encouraged  by  many  salutary  laws. 
The  exposing  of  infants  was  restrained  by  the  severest 
penalties,  and  every  man  was  bound  to  maintain  and 
educate  not  only  the  children  bom  to  hiiQ  in  the 
state  of  marriage,  but  also  those  that  he  had  by  his 
slaves  or  concubines :  whatever  was  the  condition  of 
the  woman,  whether  she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her 
children  were  deemed  free  and  legitimate.  Homicide 
was  punished  with  death  even  when  committed  on  a 
slave. 

3.  The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early 
formed.  They  had  a  singular  attachment  to  ancient 
us|ges ;  a  dislike  to  innovation ;  a  jealousy  and  ab- 
horrence of  strangers. 

4.  They  preceded  most  of  the  ancient  nations  in 
khc  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences.  They  understood  very  early  the 
use  of  metals,  both  in  the  fabrication  of  serviceable 
utensils,  in  ornamental  decorations,  and  in  the  coining 
of  money,  as  a  medium  of  commerce. — Architecture 
was  early  brought  to  great  perfection. — Their  build- 
ings, the  pyramids,  obelisks,  &c.,  have,  from  the 
extreme  mildness  of  the  climate,  suffered  little  injury 
from  time.  Some  of  the  obelisks,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  pyramids,  and  conse- 
quently above  3000  years  old,  are  entire  at  this  day : 
one  in  particular  may  be  seen  at  Rome,  which  was 
transported  thither  by  Augustus,  and  which  Pliny 
says  was  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Sesos- 
tns.  These  immense  masses,  consisting  of  one  entire 
block  of  granite,  were  hewn  in  the  quarries  of  Upper 
Egypt,  \i^ere  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half  finished. 
Durmg  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  by  means  of 
canals,  they  were  conveyed  on  rafts  to  the  places  where 
they  were  to  be  erected. — Pliny  minutely  describes 
the  contrivance  by  means  of  which  <hey  were  trans- 
ported.— The  whole  country  abounds  with  the  re* 
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mainf  of  ancient  magnificence.— Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  waa  one  of  the  moat  vpkndid  citiea  in  tbe 
uniTene. 

Tliepyramida  are  tuppoaed  to  have  been  erected 
abont  900  yean  a.  c. — They  were  probably  the 
iepttlchral  monmnenta  of  the  sovereigns.  The 
Egyptians  beliered  that  death  did  not  separate  the 
soul  from  the  body ;  and  hence  their  extreme  care 
to  preserve  the  body  entire,  by  embalming,  conceal- 
ing it  in  caves  and  catacombs,  and  guarding  it  by 
such  stupendous  structures. -*Mr.  Bruce  supposes 
the  pyramids  to  be  rocks  hewn  into  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  encrusted,  where  necessary,  with  mason- 
work. 

The  remains  of  art  in  Egypt,  though  venerable 
for  their  great  antiquity,  are  extremely  deficient  in 
beauty  and  elegance. — The  Egyptians  were  ignorant 
of  the  construction  of  an  arch.'— The  remains  of 
painting  and  sculpture  evince  but  a  slender  pro- 
ficiency in  those  arts,  and  afford  but  a  small  degree 
of  pleasure  to  the  critical  eye. 

5.  The  Egyptians  possessed  considerable  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy.  They 
had  divided  the  sodiac  into  twelve  signs ;  they 
were  able  to  calculate  both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses ; 
and  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  motion  of  tho 
earth. 

6.  The  morality  taught  by  the  priests  was  pure 
and  refined ;  but  it  had  little  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

7.  So  likewise  the  theology  and  secret  doctrines 
of  the  priests  were  rational  and  sublime ;  but  the 
worship  of  the  people  was  debased  by  the  most  abaord 
and  contemptible  superstition. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  early  ctviliiation  and  the 
great  attainments  of  this  people,  their  national  cha. 
meter  waa  extremely  low  and  de^icable  among  the 
contemporary  nations  of  antiquitT.  The  reason  of 
Aii  is»  they  were  a  people  who  chose  to  seqaestrate 
'^^  from  the  rat  of  mankind ;  they  were  not 
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known  to  other  nstioim  bv  their  conquests;  they 
had  little  connexion  with  them  hj  commerce ;  and 
they  had  an  antipathy  to  the  persons  and  manners  of 
strangers. 

9.  There  were  likewise  many  circumstances  of 
their  own  manners  which  tended  to  degrade  them  in 
the  opinion  of  other  nations. — All  professions  were 
heremtary  in  Egypt,  and  the  rank  of  each  was  scrupu- 
lously settled :  tne  objects  of  the  fe%ious  wor8ni|> 
were  different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
fertile  source  of  division  and  controversy :  their 
particular  superstitions  were  of  the  most  absurd  and 
debasing  nature:  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
Were  extremely  loose  and  profligate. 


IV. 

OP  THK    PHOEVICIJIKS. 

1.  The  Phoenicians  were  among  the  most  early 
civilized  nations  of  the  East.  We  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  invention  of  writing,  and  for  the  first 
attempts  at  commercial  navigation. — The  fragments 
of  Sanchoniatho,  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Ensebius,  are  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  writing 
after  the  books  of  Moses.  Sanchoniatho  was  con- 
temporary with  Joshua,  about  1440  a.  c.  and  500 
before  the  cities  of  Attica  were  united  by  Theseus. 

2.  The  Phcenidans  (the  Canaanites  of  Scripture) 
were  a  commercial  people  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Their  situation,  occupym|f  a  narrow  country  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  confined  on 
all  quarters  towards  the  land  by  the  surrounding 
tribes,  naturally  induced  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  navigation. — In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  judges, 
they  bad  Ifegun  to  colonize. — Their  first  settlements 
were  Cyprus  and  Rhodes ;  thence  they  passed  into 
Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  and  formed 
estabUshments  likewise  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
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— Tlie  SidoniaiM  carried  on  an  extennve  comiiierce 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

3,  Tyre  was  colonized  firom  Sidon,  and  these  two 
cities  were  amongst  the  most  illnstrious  of  antiquity. 
The  former  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  for  he  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Sidon,  but  says  nothing  of  Tyre.  The  Tynans 
were  extremely  industrious,  and  discovered  many  of 
the  useful  arts.  To  them  we  owe  the  invention  of 
the  making  of  glass,  and  the  Tyrian  purple  is  cele- 
brated by  all  ancient  authors.  Tyre  appears  to  have 
rapidiv  risen  to  great  splendour,  and  to  have  sur- 
passea  its  parent-state  in  opulence  and  extensive 
commerce.  But  its  greatness  was  of  no  long  duration. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon,  about  567  b.  c.  and  again  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  (332  b.  c.)  after  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
which  was  considered  the  greatest  exploit  of  that 
mighty  conqueror.         , 


V. 


THI   HISTORY   OP   OaiXCI. 

1.  Gaxicx  being  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  civilization  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians,  its 
history  is  properly  introauced  by  an  account  of  those 
more  ancient  nations. 

2.  The  early  antiquities  of  this  country  are  dis- 
guised by  fable  ;  but  from  the  time  when  it  becomes 
important,  it  has  been  treated  of  by  eminent  writers. 

3.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgi, 
Hiantes,  Lele^fes,  were  extremely  barbarous ;  but  a 
dawning  of  cirilisation  arose  under  the  Titans,  a 
Phosnician  or  Egyptian  colony,  who  settled  in  the 
oountry  about  the  time  of  Moses. — The  litans  gave 
Um  Oneks  the  first  ideas  of  religion,  and  introduced 

of  their  own  ^ods,   Saturn,  Jupiter, 
who  were  nothing  more  thui  deified 
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heroes ;  and,  by  a  progress  of  ideas  not  unnatural, 
this  rude  people  confounded  in  after  times  their  gods 
with  the  Titans  who  introduced  them,  and  hence 
sprung  the  numberless  fables,  respecting  their  gods 
and  demi-ffods. 

4.  Inacnus,  the  last  of  the  Titans,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Ar^os,  1856  b.  c. — And  £gialeus,  one 
of  his  sons,  the  Kingdom  of  Sicyon. 

5.  In  the  following  century  happened  the  deluge 
or  inundation  of  Ozyges,  1796  b.  c. — Then  followed 
a  period  of  barbarism  for  above  200  years,  during 
which  period  history  is  silent. 

6.  Cecrops,  the  leader  of  another  colony  from 
Egypt,  landed  in  Attica,  1582  b.  c.  and,  connecting 
himself  with  the  last  king  (Acteus),  by  marrying  his 
daughter,  succeeded  on  his  death  to  the  sovereignty. 
He  built  twelve  cities,  Athens  amongst  others,  ori- 
ginally called  after  himsllf  Cecropia,  and  was  eminent 
both  as  a  lawgiver  and  politician. 

7.  The  Grecian  history  derives  some  authenticity 
at  this  period  from  the  chronicle  of  Pares,  preserved 
among  the  Arundelian  Marbles  at  Oxford. — The 
authority  of  this  chronicle  has  been  questioned  ot 
late,  and  many  arguments  adduced,  presumptive  of 
its  being  a  forgery  ;  but  on  a  review  of  the  whole 
controversy,  we  judge  the  arguments  for  its  authen- 
ticity to  preponderate.  It  fixes  the  dates  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Greece,  from  the 
time  of  Cecrops  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

8.  Cecrops  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cranaus,  in  whose  time  happened  two  remarkable 
events  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  Pares ;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars  and  Neptune, 
two  princes  of  Thessaly ;  and  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion.-—The  court  of  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Cecrops.  The  number  of  its  judges  varied 
at  different  periods  from  nine  to  fifty-one.  They 
were  chosen  nrom  amon^  the  wisest  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  citizens,  an<i^  in  the  latter  times,  consisted 
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pnndpttlly  of  sncli  m  bad  tilled  the  highest  difnities. 
They  held  their  meetings  in  the  open  air,  ana  deter- 
mined all  causes  daring  the  night. — The  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  magnified  and  disguised  by  the  poets,  was 
probably  only  a  partial  inundation. 

9.  Amphictyon,  the  contemporary  of  Cranans,  if 
the  founder  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  must  have 
possessed  extensive  views  of  policy. — This  coundl, 
from  a  leaeue  of  twelve  cities,  became  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  had  the 
most  adnilnd>le  political  effects  in  uniting  the  nation, 
and  giving  it  a  common  interest.  The  states  united 
in  this  general  council  were  the  lonians,  among  whom 
were  comprehended  the  Athenians ;  the  Dorians;  the 
Perhaebians;  the  Boeotians;  Magnesians;  Achseans; 
Pythians ;  Melians ;  Dolopians  ;  ^nianians ;  Del- 
pfaians ;  and  Phocians.  They  met  twice  in  the  year 
at  ThermopylsB,  and  afterwards  at  Delphi ;  two 
deputies  attendmg  from  each  state,  and  in  their 
deliberations  and  resolutions  all  were  on  a  footing  of 
equality. 

10.  Cadmus,  about  1519  b.  c,  introduced  alphi^ 
botic  writing  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia. — The 
a  phabet  then  had  only  sixteen  letters,  and  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  no  more  for  many  centuries,  afterwards ; 
and  the  mode  of  writing  (termed  BouHrophedou,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  mrrows  described  in  ploughing 
a  field)  was  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  right 
to  left. — From  this  period  the  Greeks  made  ri^id 
advances  in  cirilization. 


VL 

KXFI.XCTION8    ON    THB    FIRST    AKD    RUDEST    PXRXODS 
or   THB   GRECIAN    HUTORY. 

1.  Thx  coun^  of  Greece  presents  a  large,  irre- 
;iiUr  peninsula,  intersected  by  many  chains  of  moun- 

dk-. ^^  j|g  different  districts,  and  opposing 

'"lents  to  general    intercourse,  and 
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therefore  to  rapid  civilization The  extreme  bar. 

barism  of  the  Felasgi,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
cannibals,  and  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  has  its 
parallel  in  modern  barbarous  nations. — There  were 
many  circumstances  that  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  to  refinement.  The  introduction  or  a  national 
religion  was  best  fitted  to  remove  these  obstacles. 
Receiving  this  new  system  of  theology  fiPom  stran- 
gers,  and  entertaining  at  first  very  confused  ideas  of 
it,  they  would  natundly  blend  its  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship  with  the  notions  of  religion  which  they  formerly 
possessed;  and  hence  we  observe  only  panial  co- 
incidences of  the  Grecian  with  the  Egyptian  and  * 

Phoenician  mythologies It  has  been  a  vain  and  I 

preposterous  labour  of  modem  mythological  writers, 
to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  fables  of  antiquity,  and  the 
various  systems  of  Pagan  theology,  up  to  one  common 
source. — The  absurdity  of  this  is  best  shewn,  by  com- 
paring the  different  and  most  contradictory  solutions 
of  the  same  fable  c^ven  by  different  mytholoffists  ;  as, 
for  example,  by  Lord  Bacon  and  the  abbe  Banier. 
Some  authors,  with  much  indiscretion,  have  attempt- 
ed  to  deduce  all  the  Pagan  mythologies  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Such  researches  arc  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  positively  mischievous. 

2.  Superstition,  in  the  early  periods,  was  a  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  Greeks. — To  this  age, 
and  to  this  character  of  the  people,  we  refer  the 
origin  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  the  institution  of 
thepublic  games  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

Ine  desire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  the 
superstition  common  to  rude  nations,  gave  rise  to  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  &c. 

The  resort  of  strangers  to  these  oracles  on  par- 
ticular  occasions,  led  to  the  celebration  of  a  festival, 
and  to  public  ^ames. 

The  four  soxemn  games  of  the  Greeks,  particularly 
termed  /i^  were  the  Olympic,  the'  Pythian,  the 
Nemcan,  and  the  Isthmian.  The  precise  eras  when 
these  games  were  first  instituted  are  extremely  lui- 
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certain,  as  well  as  the  persons  to  wbura  they  owed 
their  origin.  They  consisted  principally  in  contestn 
of  skill  in  all  the  athletic  exercises,  and  the  prizes 
were  chiefly  honorary  marks  of  distinction. — Tbs 
Olyinpic  games  were  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  the 
territory  of  Elis,  every  fiftieth  month,  or  the  second 
month  after  the  completion  of  four  years. — Arch* 
bishop  Potter  in  his  Archalogia  Grteca  fully  details 
their  particular  nature. — These  games  had  excellent 
political  effects,  in  promoting  national  union,  in  dif- 
fusing the  love  of  glory,  and  training  the  youth  to 
martial  exercises.  They  cherished  at  once  a  heroical 
and  a  superstitious  spirit,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  extraordinary  ana  hazardous  enterprises.  They 
also  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature,  by  the  trials  of  skiH,  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions,  in  poetry,  history,  and 
music. 


VIL 

CARLV      PKRI01)     OP    THI     OAICIAN     HISTORY. ^THK 

AROONAUTXC   BXPIDITION. WARS   OF  THXBKS  AND 

OF  TROT. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  for  a  period  of  300 
years  preceding  the  Trojan  war,  is  intermixed  with 
fables :  but  contains,  at  the  same  time,  many  facts 
entitled  to  credit,  as  authentic.  Erectheus,  or 
Ericthonius,  either  a  Greek  who  had  visited  Egypt, 
or  the  leader  of  a  new  Egyptian  colony,  cultivated 
the  plains  of  Eleusis,  and  instituted,  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,*  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  games  of  Isis.  Tliese  mysteries  were  of  a 
religious  and  moral  nature,  conveying  the  doctrines 
of  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortally  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.     Cicero 


•  Vor  •  Ml  Mmuat  of  then  njslerlei^  lec  Corabnlaiid**  Otacrrer, 
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speaks  of  Uiem  with  high  encomium.  But  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  them  were  childish  and 
ridiculous.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn  of 
every  fifth  year  at  Eleusis. 

2.  Theseus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of 
Attica,  by  uniting  its  twelve  detached  states  or  cities, 
which  before  were  governed  by  their  own  magis* 
trates  and  laws.  He  gave  them  a  common  consti*- 
tution  (1257  b.c.%  abolished  the  separate  magistra- 
cies, and  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  men  of 
each  state,  framed  a  new  code  of  laws. 

3.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  Argonautic  expedition  to  Colchis  under  the 
command  of  Jason,  1263  b.c.  (Usher),  and  937  b.c. 
(  Sir  baac  Newton).  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  adventure,  and  was 
singularly  bold  for  the  times  in  which  it  was  under- 
taken.  The  object  was  to  open  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishments 
upon  its  Asiatic  coasts.  For  these  purposes  a  fiect 
and  troops  were  necessary.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  many  ships,  of  which  Argo,  the  largest, 
was  equal  to  about  the  size  of  a  modern  vessel  of 
200  tons  biurden.  The  astronomer  Chiron  direct- 
ed the  plan  of  the  voyage,  and  formed,  for  the  use 
of  the  mariners,  a  scheme  of  the  constellations, 
fixing  with  accuracy  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
points.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  founded  his  emenda- 
tion  of  the  ancient  chronology,  on  a  calculation  of 
the  regular  precession  of  the  equinoxes  fh)m  this 
period  to  the  present,  as  well  as  on  an  estimate  of 
the  medium  length  of  human  generations. 

4.  The  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  time  in 
Greece  may  be  estimated  from  an  account  of  tho 
sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy. 

In  these  enterprises  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence 
were  very  rude  and  imperfect.  The  siege  was  en- 
tirely of  the  nature  of  blockade,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily of  long  duration. — A  dispute  for  the  divided 
sovereignty  of.  Thebes  between  the  brothers  Eteocies 
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and  Pol  jxiices,  ihe  ions  of  CBdipas,  gave  rise  to  the 
war,  wiuch,  after  a  long  contest,  wag  terminated  by 
single  combtt,  in  which  both  were  killed. 

5.  The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war 
renewed  the  quarrel  of  their  fathers,  and  occasioned 
what  was  called  the  war  of  the  Epi^noi,  that  is,  the 
descendants  or  sons  of  the  former,  m  which  the  city 
of  Thebes  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Aigives. 
Upon  this  subject  Homer  is  said  to  have  written  a 
poem^  now  lost,  equal  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

6.  Tlie  detail  of  the  war  of  Troy  rests  chiefly  on 
tlie  authority  of  Homer,  and  ought  not,  in  spite  of 
modem  scepticism,  to  be  refused,  in  its  principal 
facts,  the  credit  of  a  true  history. — After  a  blockade 
of  ten  years,  Troy  was  taken,  either  by  storm  or 
surprise,  1 184  b.c.( Usher),  and 904 b.c.  ( Sir*L  New- 
ton), and,  being  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  was  burnt  to 
the  ground :  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins  existing  at 
the  present  day.  The  empire  fell  from  that  moment. 
The  Greeks,  about  eighty  years  after,  settled  a  co- 
lony near  the  spot ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
occtipied  by  the  Lydians. 

7.  Military  expeditions  at  this  time  were  carried 
on  only  in  the  spring  and  summer. — In*  a  tedious 
siege,  the  winter  was  a  season  of  armistice. — The 
science  of  military  tactics  was  theh  utterly  unknown, 
every  battle  being  a  multitude  of  single  combats.-* 
The  soldier  had  no  pay  but  his  share  of  the  booty, 
divided  by  the  chiefs. — The  weq>ons  of  war  were 
the  sword,  the  bow,  the  javelin,  the  club,  the  hatchet, 
and  the  sling.  A  helmet  of  brass,  an  enormous 
shield,  made  of  thin  metal  and  covered  with  the  hide 
of  an  animal,  a  cuirass,  and  buskins,  were  the  wea. 
pons  of  defoiioe. 

VIIL 
BsraausavKXT  or  rm  aanx  ooiaxiks. 
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of  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of  Mycenae,  was  banished 
from  his  country  with  all  his  family,  while  the  crown 
was  possessed  by  an  usurper.  His  descendants, 
Cresphontes  and  Aristodemus,  after  the  period  of  a 
century,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and,  subduing  all 
their  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My- 
cense,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon.  Cresphontes  seized 
MycenaB  and  Argos,  and  the  two  sons  of  Aristode- 
mus, Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  divided  Lacedaemon. 

2.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  sue- 
ceeded,  and  Greece,  divided  among  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  who  maintained  a  constant  war  with 
their  neighbours,  suffered  equally  the  miseries  of 
oppression  and  anarchy,  and  was  again  thrown  back 
into  barbarism.  This  state  of  society  at  last  became 
insupportable,  and  the  very  name  of  king  became 
odious. 

The  Hcraclidae,  in  their  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, were  assured  of  ^success  by  the  oracle,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  kill  Codrus,  then  king  of  Athens. 
But  he  having  become  acquainted  with  this  con- 
dition, shewed  a  singular  example  of  patriotism,  in 
devoting  himself  to  death  for  his  country.  Medon 
and  Nileus,  the  sons  of  Codrus,  disputed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  but  the  Athenians,  weary  of 
monarchy,  determined  to,  make  the  experiment  of  a 
popular  constitution,  and  they  elected  Medon  chief 
magistrate,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  is  the 
commencement  of  the  Athenian  republic,  about 
1068  B,c. 

3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks  began  to 
colonize.  The  oppression  which  they  suffered  at 
home  forced  many  of  them  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  seek  refuge  in  other  lands. — A  large  body  of 
iEolians,  from  Peloponnesus,  founded  twelve  cities 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  of  which 
Smyrna  was  the  most  considerable.     Nileus,  disap- 

{>ointed  at  Athens,  also  carried  over  into  Asia  a 
ai^e  body  of  the  disaffected  Athenians,  along  with 
some  Ionian  exiles.     He  built  Ephesus,  Colophon, 

c2 
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Clazomcne,  and  other  towns ;  giving  to  their  new 
tettlements  the  name  of  Ionia,  in  compliment  to  his 
8«>ociatef  •  The  Donani  sent  off  colonies  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  founding,  in  the  former,  Tarentum  and 
Locri,  and  in  the  latter,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum. 
lliese  again  at  a  later  period  colonized  the  islands 
of  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  also  Ilaiicamassus  and 
Cnidus  in  Asia.  The  mother-country  considered  its 
colonies  as  entitled  to  sreat  favour  and  assistance, 
but  still  as  emancipated  children. — These  speedily 
attained  to  eminence  and  splendour,  rivalling  and 
surpassing  their  parent  states ;  and  the  example  of 
their  prosperity,  which  was  attributed  to  the  freedom 
of  their  governments,  incited  the  states  of  Greece, 
oppressed  by  a  number  of  petty  despots,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  recal  government,  and  try  the  experi- 
ment  of  a  popular  constitution.  Athens  and  Thebes 
gave  the  first  examples,  which  were  soon  followed  by 
tU  the  rest. 

4.  These  infant  republics  demanded  new  laws ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  some  enlightened  citizens 
should  arise,  who  had  discernment  to  perceive  what 
system  of  legislation  was  most  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  native  state ;  who  had  abilities  to  com- 
pile such  a  system,  and  sufficient  authority  with  his 
countrymen  to  recommend  and  enforce  it.  Such 
men  were  the  Spartan  Lycurgus  and  the  Athenian 
Solon* 

IX. 

VHX  axruBuc  of  sparta. 

1.  Turn  ongin  of  this  political  system  has  given 
rise  to  mudi  ingenious  disquisition  among  the 
modems,  and  affords  a  remartahle  instance  of  the 
passion  for  systcmatiiin^.  It  is  a  prevailing  pro- 
penai^  with  modem  |iluloiophers  to  ledooe  every 
^  feneral  priaciplea,  Man,  say  they,  is  al- 
mBe  Munial,  and,  when  plaoed  in  sunilar 
,^  alwmys  exhibit  a  aimiUr  appeanuMx. 
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His  manners,  his  improvements,  the  government  and 
laws  under  which  he  lives,  arise  necessarily  from  the 
titaation  in  which  we  find  him ;  and  all  is  the  result 
of  a  few  general  laws  of  nature  which  operate  uni- 
versally on  the  human  species.  But  in  the  ardour 
of  this  passion  for  generalizing,  these  philosophers 
often  forget,  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  which 
can  alone  lead  to  the  discoverv  of  general  laws :  a 
knowledge  not  limited  to  the  history  of  a  single  age 
or  nation,  but  extended  to  that  of  tne  whole  species 
in  every  age  and  climate.  Antecedently  to  such 
knowledge,  all  historical  system  is  mere  romance. 

2.  Of  this  nature  is  a  late  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta  first  started  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his 
Essay  on  CM  Liberty ;  and  from  him  adopted  by 
later  writers.  It  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
Spartan  constitution.*  *The  army  of  the  Hera- 
4;bdsB,  when  they  came  to  recover  the  dominion  of 
their  ancestors,  was  composed  of  Dorians  from 
Thessaly,  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  Greek 
tribes.  The  Achaeans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  habitations, 
irhile  the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of 
their  coantry.  Of  all  the  nations  wnich  are  the 
subject  of  historical  record,  this  people  bore  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude  Americans.  An 
American  tribe  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the 
council  of  the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  people  give  their  voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  ^ 
political  establishment  as  the  Spartan  constitution, 
llie  Dorians  or  Thessalians  setUed  in  Lacedsemon, 
manifested,  it  is  said,  the  same  manners  with  all 
other  nations  in  a  barbarous  state.  Lycurgus  did  no 
more  than  arrest  them  in  that  state,  by  forming  their 
usages  into  laws.  He  checked  them  at  once  m  the 
first  stage  of  their  improvement.  '  He  put  forth  a 
bold  hand  to  that  spring  which  is  in  society,  and 
stopped  its  motion.* 

•  Logui'ii  PUhMopliy  oflliaCoiT,  tte* 
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3.  Tbitf  iheonr,  however  ingenious,  is  confuted 
by  fuels.  All  ancient  authors  agree,  that  Lycurgui 
operated  a  total  change  on  the  Spartan  manners, 
and  on  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  while  the 
modems  have  discovered  that  he  made  no  change  on 
cither.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  manners 
and  constitution  of  Sparta  have  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  those  or  any  rude  nations  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  communion  of  slaves  and 
of  many  other  species  of  property,  the  right  of  the 
state  in  the  children  of  all  the  citizens,  their  com«. 
mon  education,  the  public  tables,  the  equal  division 
of  lands,  the  oath  of  government  between  the  kings 
and  poople,  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
barbarous  nations. 

4.  The  real  history  of  Sparta  and  its  constitution 
is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  modem  theory,  but  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  historians,  and  these  ar» 
our  solo  authorities  worthy  of  credit. 

After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidss,  Sparta  was 
divided  between  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eu- 
rysthenes  and  Procles,  who  jointly  reigned ;  and 
tnis  double  monarchy,  transmitted  to  the.  descendants 
of  each,  continued  in  the  separate  branches  for  near 
900  years.  A  radical  principle  of  disunion,  and 
consequent  anarchy*  made  the  want  of  constitutional 
laws  be  severely  felt.  Lycunrus,  brother  of  Poly- 
dcctes,  one  of  the  kings  of  bparta,  a  man  distin- 
guished alike  by  his  abilities  and  virtues,  was  in- 
vested, by  the  concurring  voice  of  the  sovereigns 
and  people,  with  the  important  duty  of  refomung 
and  new.modelUng  the  oonstitutioa  of  his  country, 
S84  A.c. 

&.  Lycurgua  instituted  a  senate,  elective,  of  twen- 
tv*eight  membcvs{  whose  office  was  to  preserve 
a^u^  balance  between  the  power  of  the  kmgs  and 
tlMt  of  the  people.  Nothing  eoaM  cone  before  tlw 
msmMjw  the  people  whi<A  had  not  received  the 

of  the  senate ;  and,  on  the  other 
oCthe  senate  was  eflectnal  wiiih 
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out  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  presided 
in  the  senate,  and  had  a  double  sufirage :  they  were 
the  generals  of  the  republic  :  hot  in  other  respects 
their  power  was  extremely  limited.  They  could 
plan  no  enterprise  without  the  consent  of  a  council 
of  the  citizens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their 
measures. 

6.  Lycurgus  bent  his  attention  most  particularly 
to  the  regulation  of  manners  ;  and  one  great  princi- 
ple pervaded  his  whole  system — Luxury  is  the  bane 
of  society. 

He  divided  the  territory  of  the  republic  into 
39,000  equal  portions,  among  the  whole  of  its  free 
citizens. 

He  substituted  iron  money  for  gold  and  silver, 
prohibited  the  practice  of  commerce,  abolished  all 
useless  arts,  and  allowed  even  those  necessary  to 
life  to  be  practised  only  by  the  slaves. 

The  whole  citizens  made  their  principal  repast 
at  the  public  tables.  The  meals  were  coarse  and 
parsimonious ;  the  conversation  was  fitted  to  improve 
the  youth  in  virtue,  and  cultivate  the  patriotic 
spirit. 

The  Spartan  education  rejected  all  embellish- 
ments of  the  understanding.  It  nourished  only  the 
severer  virtues.  It  taught  the  duties  of  religion, 
obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  parents,  reverence 
for  old  age,  inflexible  honour,  undaunted  courage, 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death ; — above  all,  the 
love  of  glory  and  of  their  country. 

7.  Bui  the  general  excellence  of  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  was  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedsmonian  women  were 
shamefully  loose,  and  they  were  the  reproach  of  all 
Greece  for  their  immodesty.  They  frequented  the 
baths,  and  fought  naked  in  the  Palaestra  promi». 
cuously  with  the  men.  Theft  was  a  part,  of  Spartan 
education.  Paternal  or  maternal  tenderness  seemed 
perfectly  tmknown  among  this  ferocious  people,  and 
the  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
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humanity;  the  slaves,  or  Helots,  a  neighboaring 
people  of  Peloponnesus,  whom  they  had  rediioed  to 
servitude,  were  tr^ted  with  the  most  barbarous 
rig^our,  and  often  massacred  for  sport.  The  institu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus  had  no  other  end  than  to  form 
a  nation  of  soldiers. 

8.  A  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  Sparta 
was  made  about  130  years  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus, 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy  under  the  name 
of  the  Epkori ;  they  were  five  in  number,  and  elected 
annually  by  the  people.  They  enjoyed  a  similar  bnt 
higher  power  than  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  They  were  instituted  at  first  by  the 
kings  to  control  the  influence  of  the  senate,  but  they 
soon  acquired  a  power  paramount  to  that  of  the 
kings  and  senate.  Hiey  even  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  deposing  and  putting  the  kings  to  death. 
The  kings,  on  tne  other  hand,  plotted  against  the 
Ephori,  and  often  caused  them  to  be  murdered. 
These  contentions  silently  undermined  the  politicaj 
fabric,  and  ultimately  caused  its  destruction. 


X. 

THK    aEPUBUC    OF   ATHENS. 

1.  On  the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  at  Athens, 
the  change  of  the  coilstitution  was  more  nominal 
than  real.  The  archonship  was,  during  331  years,  a 
perpetual  and  hereditary  magistracy,  in  the  fismily  -oi 
Codrus,  and  in  this  form  became  equally  grievous 
as  that  which  had  preceded  it  In  754  a.c.  this  office 
became  deoennial.  Even  this  limited  term  was 
found  apposed  to  the  growing  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  in  648  the  archons  were  annually  elected,  and 
were  nine  in  number,  vnth  equal  authority. .  Under 
ail  these  changes,  the  state  was  convulsed,  and  the 
cii«|||^  «f  tfae  people  miserable. 

itea  to  the  archonship  624  a.c.  pro- 
itt  the  ccmstitution  of  his  country. 
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and  thought  to  repress  disorders  by  the  extreme 
•evoritj  of  penal  laws.  But  his  talents  were  unequal 
to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

3.  Solon,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  of  the  race  of 
Codms,  attained  the  dignity  of  archon  594  ▲.€.,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  framing  for  his  coun- 
trj  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  system 
•f  laws.  He  possessed  eztensiTe  knowledge,  but 
wanted  that  intrepidity  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  tbe  character  of  a  great  statesman.  His  disposi- 
tion was  mild  and  temporising ;  and,  without  at* 
tempting  to  reform  the  manners  of  hia  countrymen, 
he  accommodated  his  system  to  their  prevailing  habits 
and  passions. 

4.  The  people  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and 
they  received  it :  the  rich  demanded  offices  and  dig. 
aities :  the  system  of  Solon  accommodated  them  to 
the  utmost  of  their  wishes.     He  divided  the  citiscns 
into  four  classes,  according?  to  the  measure  of  their 
wealth.      To  the  three  first,  the  rieher  citizens, 
belonged  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  common- 
wealth.    The  fourth,  the  poorer  class,  more  nume. 
rous  than  all  the  other  three,  had  an  equal  right  of 
saffirage  with  them  in  the  public  assembly,  where  all 
laws  were  framed,  and  measures  of  state  decreed. 
Consequently  the  weight  of  the  latter  decided  every 
question,  and  gave  them  the  chief  power  in  the 
state. 

6.  To  regulate  in  some  degree  the  proceedings  of 
those  assemblies,  and  balance  the  weight  of  the 
popular  interest,  Solon  instituted  a  senate  of  400 
members  (afterwards  enlarged  to  600  and  600), 
with  whom  it  ^as  necessary  that  every  measure 
should  originate  before  it  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  , 

6.  To  th«^court  of  Areopagus  he  committed  the 
guardianship  of  the  laws,  and  the  power  of  enforang 
them,  with  the  supreme  administration  ot  Jtt«»ce. 
To  thia  tribunal  belonged  likewise  the  custody  of 
the  treasures  of  the  state,  the  care  of  religion,  and  a 
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tiit<Hial  power  orer  all  the  youth  of  the  republic. 
The  number  of  its  judges  was  ▼arions  at  dmerent 
periods,  and  the  most  iimnacniatp  ponty  of  character 
was  essential  to  that  high  office.  They  were  chosen 
from  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  citiiens,  and 
generally  sach  as  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
archon. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  Areopagus 
imposed  some  cheek  on  the  popular  assemblies ;  but 
as  these  possessed  the  ultimate  right  of  decision,  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  ambitious  demagogues  to  sway 
them  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  to  render  use- 
less the  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever 
lived.  Continual  factions  divided  the  people,  and 
corruption  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state. 
The  public  measores,  the  result  of  the  interested 
schemes  of  individuals,  were  often  equally  absurd  as 
they  were  profligate.  Athens  often  saw  her  best 
patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  rirtuous  of  her  citizens, 
shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and 
most  abandoned. 

8.  The  particular  laws  of  the  Athenian  state  were 
more  deserving  of  encomium  than  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  laws  relating  to  debtors  were  mild  and 
equitable;  imprisonment  for  debt  was  prohibited, 
but  every  debtor  was  'deprived  of  his  vote  in  the 
public  assembly  until  the  debt  was  paid.  This  dis- 
franchisement extended  also  to  the  heir.  The  laws 
regulating  the  treatment  of  slaves  were  equally  mild 
and  humane.  The  slave  might  purchase  hia  free- 
dom, he  might  marry  a  free  woman,  and  their  chil- 
dren had  all  the  rights  of  citizens. — But  the  vassalage 
of  women,  or  their  absolute  subjection  to  the  control 
of  their  nearest  relations,  approached  too  n^ar  to  .a 
state  of  servitude.  The  proposer  of  a  law,  found  on 
experience  impolitic,  was  liable  to  pujjishment ;  an 
enactment  apparently  rigorous,  but  probably  neces- 
sarv  in  a  popular  government. 

9.  One  most  iniquitous  and  absurd  peculiarity 
of  the  Athenian,  and  some  other  governments  of 
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Greece,  was  tbe  practice  of  the  Ostracitm,  a  ballot 
of  all  the  citizens,  in  which  each  wrote  down  t}ie 
name  of  the  person  in  his  opinion  most  obnoxious  to 
censure  ;  and  he  who  was  thus  marked  out  by  the 
greatest  number  of  voices,  though  unimpeached  of 
any  crime,  was  banished  for  ten  years  from  his  coun- 
try. This  barbarous  and  disgraceful  institution, 
ever  capable  of  the  grossest  aSbuse,  and  generally  ' 
subservient  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  has  stained  the 
character  of  Athens  with  many  flagrant  instances  of 
public  ingratitude. 

10.  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  formed  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Laceds- 
monians.  The  arts  were,  at  Athens,  in  the  highest 
esteem ;  the  Lacedemonians  despised  the  arts,  and 
all  who  cultivated  them.  At  Athens,  peace  was  the 
natural  state  of  the  re])ub]ic,  and  the  refined  enjoy- 
ment of  life  the  aim  of  all  its  subjects ;  Sparta  was 
entirely  a  military  establishment :  her  subjects,  when 
unengaged  in  war,  were  totally  unoccupied.  Lux- 
ury  was  the  character  of  the  Athenian,  as  frugality 
of  the  Spartan.  They  were  equally  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  because  liberty  was  equally  necessary  to 
each,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  scheme  odT 
life ;  and  in  the  best  times  of  both  republics  they 
were  equally  brave  in  war.  The  courage  of  the 
Spartan  spiling  from  a  fostered  hardihood  and  con- 
stitutional ferocity,  that  of  the  Athenian  from  the 
principle  of  honour. 

11.  The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  so- 
lidity, while  all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  yet  unsettled 
and  torn  by  domestic  dissensions. — While  the  power 
of  Sparta  was  thus  high  among  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Athens,  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil  disorder, 
Surrendered  her  liberties  to  Pisistratos  (550  a.c), 
a  relation  of  Solon,  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
highly  popular.  Pisistratus,  after  various  turns  of 
fortune,  established  himself  firmly  in  the  sovereignty, 
exercised  a  splendid  and  munificent  dominion,  com- 
pletely gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 

D 


trsmnntted  «  peaceable  crown  to  hb  tons  Hippiai 
and  Hipparcinif. 

12,  Hermodias  and  Anstogiton  undertook  to  re- 
ftore  the  democracy ;  and  soceeeded  in  the  attempt. 
Htpparcliiif  was  pot  to  death;  and  Himnas,  de- 
thronedy  foliched  a  foreign  aid  to  replace  mm  in  the 
forereigntjr,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  medi' 
tated  at  this  time  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippiaa 
took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his 
native  country,  and  Greece  was  now  involved  in  a 
war  with  Persia. 


XL 

or   THS   STATZ    OT    THS    FERSIAK    EMPIRE,    AND   ITS 

iiisToar  nowK  lo  the  war  with  Greece. 

1 .  The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians  ended  under 
Sardanapalus,  and  three  monarchies  arose  from  its 
ruins,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Modes. 

2.  The  history  of  Babylon  an4  of  Nineveh  is  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  Medes,  hitherto  indepen- 
dent tribes,  were  united  under  a  monarchy  by  De- 
Joccs,  a  haughty  and  despotic  prince.  He  left  the 
crown  to  his  son  Phraortes,  who  conquered  Persia, 
and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  but  was  himself 
vanquished  by  Nabucnodonoser  I.  king  of  Assyria, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Cyaxares,  the 
•on  and  successor  of  Phraortes,  in  alliance  with  Na- 
hopolasMur,  king  of  Babylon,  besieged  Nineveh, 
destroyed  tliat  splendid  dty,  and  divided  the  king*, 
dom  between  them.  NabuehodoBoser  11.,  the  son 
of  Nabopolassar,  led  the  Jews  into  cqitivity,  took 
Jerusalem  and  Ty*^,  and  subdoed  EgvpC 

<l»  The  history  of  Cymi  is  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty ;  nor  is  it  poinible  to  reconcile  or  tpplT  to 
oat  naa  ^  diflerent  aecoonts  given  of  bim  by  He- 
'      and  Xenopbon.     Socceedinff^  his 
ia  tb«  thiraM  of  Ptenta,«^  hs 
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nncle  Cyaxares  in  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  Medes,  he 
united  these  empires,  yanquished  the  Babylonians 
and  Lydians,  subjected  the  greatest  part  of  the 
I^esser  Asia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and 
Arabia. 

4.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  dis* 
tingxdshed  only  as  a  tyrant  and  a  madman. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  was  elected  sovereign  of  Persia,  a 
prince  of  great  enterprise  and  ambition.  Unfortu* 
nate  in  a  rash  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he 
projected  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  India,  which 
was  made  the  twentieth  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Inflated  with  success,  he  now  meditated  an 
invasion  of  Greece,  and  cordially  entered  into  the 
views  of  Hippias,  who  sought  by  his  means  to  regain 
the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 

6.  Government,  Manners,  Laws,  S^c,  of  the  An- 
eient  Persians. — The  government  of  Persia  was  an 
absolute  monarchy ;  the  will  of  the  sovereign  being 
subject  to  no  control,  and  his  person  revered  ^a 
sacred ;  yet  the  education  bestowed  by  those  mo- 
narchs  on  their  children,  was  calculated  to  inspire 
every  valuable  quality  of  a  sovereign. 

The  ancient  Persians  in  general  bestowed  the 
ntmost  attention  on  the  education  of  youth.  Chil- 
dren until  the  age  of  five,  were  exclusively  under 
the  tuition  of  their  mothers,  but  after  that  age  they 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Magi,  the  priests 
or  ministers  of  the  national  religion,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  mind  and  morals.  They  were 
trained  at  the  same  time  to  every  manly  exercise. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta  promised  to 
every  worthy  parent,  the  imputed  merit  and  reward 
of  all  the  good  actions  of  his  children. 

7.  Luxurious  as  they  were  in  after  times,  the  early 
Persians  were  distinguished  for  their  temperance, 
bravery,  and  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners.  They 
were  all  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  in  time  of 
war,  every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  obliged. 
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under  pain  of  death,  to  attend  the  monarch  in  the 
field.  Hence  those  immense  undisciplined  armies 
which  almost  exceed  belief.  In  fight,  the  ancient 
Persians  displayed  great  personal  courage.  The 
custom  of  the  women  following  their  armies  to  the 
field,  erroneously  attributed  to  effeminacy,  was  a 
remnant  of  barbarous  manners. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  waA  divided  into  several 
provinces,  each  under  a  governor  or  satrap,  who  re- 
ceived his  instructions  immediately  from  the  prince, 
and  was  obliged  at  stated  times  to  give  an  account 
of  his  administration.  To  facilitate  this  intercourse 
between  the  provinces  and  the  capital,  regular  cou- 
riers, or  posts,  were  established  in  the  time  of  Cyrus-; 
which  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  them  being  men- 
tioned, and  they  were  not  introduced  into  the 
western  parts  of  the  world  until  a  late  period. 
The  prince,  at  stated  times,  visited  his  provinces 
either  in  person,  or  by  his  commissioners,  correcting 
all  abuses,  easing  the  burdens  of  the  oppressed,  and 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  practice  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  laws  of  Persia  were  mild  and 
cauitable,  and  the  utmost  purity  was  observed  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

9.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  of  g^at 
antiquity.  It  is  conjectured  that  there  were  two 
Zoroasters ;  the  first  the  founder  of  this  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  of  whom  are  recorded  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies ;  the  second  a  reformer  of  that  religion,  con- 
temporary with  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The 
ZendavestUj  or  sacred  book,  compiled  by  the  former, 
was  improved  and  purified  by  the  latter.  It  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Anquetil  de 
Perron,  and  appears  to  contain,  amidst  a  mass  of 
absurdity,  some  sublime  truths,  and  excellent  pre- 
cepts of  morality.  The  theology  of  the  Zmidavesta 
is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  two  opposite  principles, 
a  good  and  an  evil,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  eternal 

between  them  the  government  of 
vlme  warfare  must  endure  till  the 
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end  of  12,000  years,  when  the  good  will  finally  pre- 
▼ail  over  the  evil.  A  sepanltion  will  ensue  of  the 
votaries  of  each :  the  just  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  paradise  ;  the  wicked,  after 
a  limited  purification  by  fire,  shall  ultimately  be 
allowed  to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  eternity. 
Ormusd  is  to  be  adored  through  the  medium  of  bis 
greatest  works,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  fire, 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
have  their  subordinate  worship. 

The  morality  of  the  Zendavesta  is  best  known 
from  its  abridgment  the  Sadder^  compiled  about 
three  centuries  ago  by  the  modem  Guebres.  It  in- 
culcates a  chastened  species  of  Epicurism ;  allowing 
a  free  indulgence  of  the  passions,  while  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  society.  It  prohibits  equally 
intemperance  and  ascetic  mortification.  It  recom- 
mends, as  precepts  of  religion,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  the  destruction  of 
noxious  animals,'  the  bringing  water  to  a  barren 
land. 

10.  Such  were  the  ancient  Persians.  But  their 
national  character  had  undergone  a  great  change 
before  the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece.  At  this 
time  they  were  a  degenerate  and  corrupted  peo- 
ple. Athens  had  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  and  highly  valued  her  new  liberty. 
Sparta,  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  forgot  all  jealousy 
of  her  rival  state,  and  cordially  united  *n  the  defence 
of  their  common  country.  The  Persians,  in  this 
contest,  had  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  numbers, 
an  miequal  match  for  superior  heroism  and  military 
skill. 

XII. 

THB    WAR   BXTWEXN    OREBCK   AND    PERSIA. 

1.  The  ambition  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
heightened  by  the  passion  of  revenge,  gave  rise  to 
the  project  of  that  monarch  for  the  invasion  of  Greece* 
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The  Athenians  had  aided  the  lonians,  a  people  of 
the  Leuer  Asia,  originally  a  Greek  colony  in  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Persia,  and  burnt 
and  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius 
speedily  reduced  the  lunians  to  submission,  and  then 
turned  his  arms  agiinst  the  Greeks,  their  allies ;  the 
exile  Hippias  eagerly  prompting  the  expedition. 

2.  After  an  insolent  demand  of  submission,  which 
the  Greeks  scornfully  refused,  Darius  began  a  hos- 
tile attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  first  Per. 
sian  fleet  of  300  ships  was  wrecked  in  doubling 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos ;  a  second,  of  600 
sail,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands ;  while  an  immense 
army,  landing  in  Eubcea,  poured  down  with  im- 
petuosity on  Attica.  The  Athenians  met  them  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  a  small  village  near  the  coast, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  Athens,  and,  headed  by 
Miltiades,  defeated  them  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
490  ▲.  c.  The  Athenian  army  amounted  to  about 
10,000  men ;  the  army  of  tlie  Persians  consisted  of 
)00,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  loss  of  the 
Persians  in  this  battle  was  6,300,  and  among  theso 
the  ignoble  Hippias,  whose  crimipal  ambition  would 
have  sacrificed  and  enslaved  his  country.  The  Athe« 
nians  in  this  day  of  glory  lost  only  190  men. 

3.  The  merit  of  JVultiades,  signally  displayed  in  this 
great  battle,  was  i^paid  by  nis  country  with  the 
most  shocking  ingratitude.  Accused  of  treason  for 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  isle  of  Pares,  his  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  into  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents  (about  £9,400.  sterling^) ;  which  being  unable 
to  pay,  he  was  tlurown  into  prison,  and  there  died  of 
his  wounds. 

4.  The  glory  of  ungrateful  Athens  was  yet  nobly 
sustained  m  the  Persian  war  by  Themistocles  and 
Aristides.  The  latter,  firom  a  disinterested  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  the  other,  firom  the  ambitious  desire 
of  unrivaUed  eminence.  Darius  dying,  was  suc- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Xerx^  the  heir  of  his  father's 

if  Usabilities.     He  armed,  as  is  said 
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by  Herodotus,  about  5,000,000  of  men,*  for  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  ;  1,200  ships  of  war,  and  3,000  ships 
of  burden.  Landing  in  Thessaly,  he  proceeded,  by 
rapid  marches,  towards  the  pass  of  Tliennopyls,  a 
very  narrow  defile  on  the  Sinut  Maliacus  (the  bay  of 
Malia).  The  Athenians  and  Spartans,  aided  only  by 
the  Corinthians,  Thespians,  Platseans,  and  ^ginetes, 
determined  to  withstand  the  invader.  Leonidas, 
king  of  Sparta,  was  chosen  to  defend  this  important 
pass  with  6,000  men.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt 
to  corrupt  him,  imperiously  summoned  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  '  Let  him  come,'  said  Leonidas,  '  and 
take  them.'  For  two  days  the  Persians  in  vain  strove 
to  force  their  way,  and  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  At  length,  by  the  treachery  of  some 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  sold  their  services  to 
Xerxes,  a  secret  and  unguarded  track  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Persians,  and  through  this  path  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Persian  troops  penetrated  in  the  night 
to  the  opposite  plain.  The  defence  of  the  pass  then 
became  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  destruction,  com- 
manded all  to  retire  but  300  of  his  countrymen.  His 
motive  was  to  give  the  Persians  a  just  idea  of  the 
spint  of  that  foe  whom  they  vainly  hoped  to  subdue. 
He,  with  his  brave  Spartans,  were  all  cut  off  except 
one  man  (480  b.  c,\  who  brought  the  news  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  with  ignominy  as  a 
cowardly  fugitive.  A  monument,  erected  on  the 
spot,  bore  this  noble  inscription,  written  by  the  poet 
Simonides  :  '  O  stranger,  tell  it  at  Lacedaemon,  that 
we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws.' 

5.  The  Persians  poured  down  upon  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  after  conveying  their  aged  and 
mfirm,  together  with  the  women  and  children,  to  the 
islands  of  Salamis  and  iBgina  for  security,  betook 
themselves  lo  their  fleet,  abandoning  the  city,  which 

*  Thif  number  inmt<  be  very  much  orerrated,  when  we  take  into 
•rxount  the  number  of  •M\v  by  which  this  force  waw  to  be  traosported 
•>4t  anjd  onir  wrve  to  Indicate  a  prodigiouit  number. 
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the  Persians  pillaged  and  burnt.  The  fleet  of  tbo 
Greeks,  consisting  of  380  sail,  was  attacked  in  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  by  tbat  of  the  Persians,  amount* 
tng  to  1,200  ships.  Xerxes  himself  beheld  frotn 
an  eminence  on  the  coast  the  total  discomfiture 
of  his  squadron.  He  then  fled  with  precipitation 
across  the  Hellespont.  The  following  year  a  second 
overthrow  awaited  his  army  by  land  :  for  Mardonius, 
at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  totally  defeated 
and  himself  killed  at  Platasa,  by  the  combined  army 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Pausanias,  (479  b.  c.)  The  slaughter  was 
incredible,  as,  out  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  only 
40,0iK)  are  said  to  have  returned  to  Asia.  To  com- 
plete their  triumph,  on  the  same  day  the  Greeks 
engaged  and  destro3red  the  remains  of  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  From 
that  day  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an 
end  t  and  hu  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 
bv  assassination.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne 
o^  l\*rtia  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  464 
a.  r. 

6.  At  this  time  the  national  character  of  the 
Greeks  was  at  its  highest  elevation.  The  oommon 
danger  had  annihilated  all  partial  jealousies  between 
the  states,  and  given  them  union  as  anadon.  At  the 
Olympic  J^m^  ^H  the  people  of  Greece  rose  up 
to  salute  Themistocles.  But  with  the  cessation  of 
danger  those  jealousies  reoommenced.  Spaita 
meanly  opposed  the  rebuildiiig  of  deserted  Athens. 
— -Atliens,  rising  again  into  splendour,  saw  with 
pWsure  the  depopulation  of  Sparta  byanearthqiaake, 
which  destroyed  about  20,000  of  her  dtiaens,  and 
hesitated  to  give  her  aid  in  that  juncture  of  calamiiy 
•gainst  a  rsMUion  of  her  slaves. 

7.  Cimoa,  the  son  of  Mihiaiiw,  after  expdlingAe 
|^Hrsians  flron  Thinea«  attacked  and  destroyed  their 
ieet  on  the  coast  of  P^unphylia,  and,  Umling  his 

.griasd  n  signal  vktery  over  thar  anny  Ae 
'^  '  in  the  public  fivrour  bj  the 
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arts  of  his  rival  Pericles,  a  joung  man  of  a  noble 
family  and  of  splendid  talents,  he  suffered  a  temporary 
exile  of  five  years ;  to  return  only  with  higher  popu- 
larity, and  to  signalize  himseli  still  more  in  the 
service  of  his  ungrateful  country.  He  sailed  at  the 
head  of  an  armament  of  200  ships,  and  attacked 
and  totally  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  of  300  sail  in 
the  yicinity  of  Cyprus ;  and,  landing  afterwards  in 
Cilicia,  completea  his  triumph,  by  defeating  300,000 
Persians  under  Megabytes,  460  b.  c.  Cimon  now 
undertook  and  completed  the  reduction  of  Cyprus, 
and  added  that  island  to  the  dominion  of  Athens ; 
but  this  great  man  died  in  the  moment  of  victor}; 
wasted  by  disease  and  fatigue.  The  naval  and 
military  power  of  Persia  was  completely  broken  by 
these  repeated  defeats ;  and  Artazerxes  now  had  the 
prudence  to  sue  for  peace^  which  was  granted  by  the 
Greeks  on  terms  most  honourable  to  the  nation. 
They  stipulated  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  and  that  the  fleets  of  Persia  should 
not  approach  their  coasts  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  Pamphylia.  The  last  fifty  yean 
were  the  period  of  the  highest  glory  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  they  owed  their  prospenty  entirely  to  their 
union.  The  peace  with  Persia  dissolving  that  con- 
nexion, broughl  back  the  jealousies  between  the 
predominant  states,  the  intestine  disorders  of  each, 
and  the  national  weakness. 

8.  The  martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visi- 
bly to  decline  in  Athens.  An  acquaintance  with 
Asia,  and  an  importation  of  her  wealth,  introduced  a 
relish  for  Asiatic  manners  and  luxuries.  With  the 
Athenians,  however,  this  luxurious  spirit  was  under 
the  guidance  of  taste  and  genius.  It  led  to  the 
coltivation  of  the  finer  arts ;  and  the  age  of  Pericles, 
though  the  national  glory  was  in  its  wane,  is  the 
era  of  the  highest  internal  splendour  and  magnifi- 
oeooe  of  Greece. 


d2 
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XIII. 


▲OK   OF    PKHICLES. 


1.  Rkfubucs,  equally  with  monarchies,  are  gene- 
rally regulated  by  a  single  will :  only,  in  the  former, 
there  is  a  more  frequent  change  of  masters. — The 
death  of  Cimon  left  Pericles  U>r  some  time  without 
a  rival,  and  he  ruled  Athens  with  little  less  than 
arbitrary  sway :  and  Athens  pretended  at  this  time 
to  the  command  of  Greece.  She  held  the  allied 
states  in  the  most  absolute  subjection,  and  lavished 
their  subsidies,  bestowed  for  the  national  defence,  in 
magnificent  buildings,  games  and  festivals,  for  her 
own  citizens.-  The  tributary  states  loudly  com- 
plained, but  durst  not  call  tus  domineering  repub- 
lic to  account;  and  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  di- 
viding the  nation  into  two  great  parties,  bound 
the  lesser  cities  to  the  strictest  suboroination  on  the 
predominant  powers. 

2.  The  state  of  Corinth  had  been  included  in  the 
last  treaty  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Co- 
rinthians had  for  some  time  been  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Corcyra,  an  ancient  colony  of  their  own, 
when  both  parties  solicited  the  aid*  of  Athens,  who, 
on  the  persuasion  of  Pericles,  took  part  with  the 
latter ;  a  measure  which  the  Corinthians  with  great 
justice  complained  of,  not  only  as  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  with  Sparta,  but  as  a  breach  of  a  general 
rule  of  the  national  policy,  that  a  foreign  power 
should  never  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  a 
colony  and  its  parent  state.  War  was  proclaimed 
on  this  ground  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon, 
each  supported  by  its  respective  allies.  .  The  detail 
of  the  war,  which  continued  for  twenty-eight  years, 
with  various  and  alternate  success,  is  to  be  found  in 
Tbucydides,  one  of  the  best  historians  as  well  as  the 
greatest  generals  of  antiquity.  He  only  lived  to 
f*nmnl««A  the  history  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  oi 
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this  war,  bat  the  transactions  of  the  remaining  period 
are  to  be  found  detailed  by  Xenophon  in  his  Grecian 
history.  Pericles  died  before  its  termination ;  a 
splenoid  ornament  of  his  country,  but  reproached  as 
a  corrupter  of  her  manners,  by  rostering  the  spirit  of 
luxury.  Alcibiades  ran  a  similar  career,  with  equal 
talents,  equal  ambition,  and  still  less  purity  of  moral 
principle.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta, 
he  inconsiderately  projected  the  conquest  of  Sicily ; 
and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  condemned  to^death  for  treason.  He  hesi- 
tated not  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  country, 
by  selling  his  services,  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards 
to  Persia.  Finally,  he  purchased  his  peace  with  his 
country,  by  betraying  the  power  which  protected 
him,  and  returned  to  Athens  the  idol  of  a  populace 
as  versatile  as  worthless. 

3.  A  fatal  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  ad  Meo» 
Potamos,  by  Lysander,  reduced  Athens  to  the  last 
extremity ;  of  300  ships  which  sailed  from  the 
Pirsus  only  eight  returned  to  the  coast  of  Attica. 
The  Lacedaemonians  blockaded  the  city  bv  land  and 
sea,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. After  sustaining  a  blockade  of  six  months 
the  war  was  ended  by  &.e  absolute  submission  of  the 
Athenians,  who  agreed  to  demolish  the  fortifications 
of  the  harbour  of  Piraeus ;  to  limit  their  fleet  to  twelve 
ships,  and  undertake  for  the  future  no  military  enter- 
prise, but  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans,  405  b.c.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  famous 
Peloponnesian  war  after  a  continuance  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  with  it  ceased  the  dominion  of 
Athens. 

4.  It  is  to  the  same  Lysander,  who  terminated 
this  destructive  war  so  gloriously  for  Lacedaemon, 
that  history  ascribes  the  first  great  breach  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  by  procuring  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  ancient  law  which  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  gold  into  that  republic.  It  was  uot^ 
howpver,  allowed  a  free  circulation,  but  was  de- 
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posited  in  the  public  treasury,  to  be  employed 
solely  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  It  was  declareid  a 
capital  offence  if  any  should  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  private  citizen  Lysander,  after  the  re« 
duction  of  Athens,  abolished  the  popular  government 
in  that  state,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an  oligarchy 
of  thirty  governors  (who  were  termed  tyrantt  bj  the 
Greek  historians),  whose  power  was  absolute.  He 
likewise  placed  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  citadel.  It 
is  computed  by  Xenophon,  with  some  ezagf  oration, 
that  a  gpreater  number  of  Athenian  citizens  lost  their 
lives  by  these  tyrants,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
months,  than  had  fallen  during  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  people  were  awed  into 
silence,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  left 
their  country  in  despair;  but  a  band  of  patriots, 
headed  by  Thrasybulus,  attacked,  vanquished,  and 
expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once  more  re.cstablisbed 
the  democracy. 

5.  One  event  which  happened  at  this  time  re- 
flected more  disgrace  on  toe  Athenian  name  than 
their  national  humiliation ;  this  was  the  persecution 
and  death  of  the  illustrious  Socrates,  a  philosopher 
who  was  himself  the  patron  of  every  virtue  wnich 
he  taught.  He  bad  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
sophists,  whose  futile  logic  he  derided  and  exposed : 
they  represented  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  because,  without  regard  to  the  popular 
superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  the  knowle<tge  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  retribution* 
His  defence  he  made  himself  with  the  manly  forti- 
tude of  conscious  innocence;*  but  in  vain:  his 
judges  were  his  personal  enemies ;  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  poison,  397  b.c.  (See  Section 
XXIII.  §  5.)  Ho  drank  the  poisoned  cup  without 
the  smallest  emotion ;  and  in  the  agony  of  death 
shewed  to  his  friends  an  example  of  tranquillity 

.  A  PiMftIa  llii<|wlV<«  AN^«Mt  IvM  ghca  w  mpto  MBont  «f  Ik 
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which  their  deep-feit  gprief  denied  them  all  power  of 
fanitating.* 

6.  On  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  eldest  son, 
Artazerxes  Mnemon,  succeeded  to  the  empire  of 
Persia.  His  younger  brother  Cyrus  formed  the 
project  of  dethroning  him;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
13,000  Greeks,  engaged  him  at  Cunaza,  near  Baby- 
lon ;  but  was  defeated  and  slain ;  a  just  reward  of 
his  most  culpable  enterprise.  The  remainder  of 
the  Grecian  army,  to  the  amount  of  10,000,  under 
the  conomand  of  Xenophon,  made  a  most  amazing 
retreat,  traversing  a  hostile  country  of  1600  miles  in 
extent,  from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine. 
Xenophon  has  beautifully  written  the  history  of  this 
expedition  ;  but  has  painted  the  character  of  Cyrus 
in  too  flattering  colours,  and  without  the  smallest 
censure  of  his  criminal  ambition. 

7.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  taken  part  with 
Cyrus.  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  coun- 
bmnen,  and  consequently  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Persia.  Had  Athens  added  her  strength,  the 
Greeks  might  have  once  more  defied  the  power  of 
Asia ;  but  jealousy  kept  the  states  dirided,  and  even 
hostile  to  each  oUier ;  and  the  gold  of  Artaxerxes 
excited  a  general  league  in  Greece  against  Lace- 
dsemon.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  sustained  for 
a  considerable  time  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
won  some  important  battles  in  Asia;  but  others 
were  lost  in  Greece ;  and  a  naval  defeat  near  Cni- 
dos  utterly  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and 
deprived  them  of  the  command  of  the  sea.  Finally, 
to  escape  total  destruction,  the  Spartans  sued  for 
peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  to  Persia  of 
all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  387  b.c.  Artaxerxes  far- 
ther demanded  Cyprus  and  Clazomene,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  allies  the  Athenians,  the  islands  of 
Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.     A  disgraceful  treaty ; 

•  The  Mrrathre  of  thb  eooclndlnf  tceoe  b  riven  by'  Pltlo  In  M* 
dhlofnw  cnCitled  Ph^dom.  It  b  the  noblest  specimen  of  simple,  el»* 
faeottuopatbetlcdcacrsptioa  which  to«ny  where  to  be  mei  with. 
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a  mortifying  picture  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  fatal  effects  of  discord  and  the 
want  of  union  among  themselves. 


XIV. 

THE   BKPUBLIC   OF  THKBCS. 

1.  WuiLi  the  two  great  republics  of  Greece* 
Athens  and  Sparta,  were  thus  visibly  tending  to 
decline,  the  Theban  republic  emerged  from  ob« 
scurity,  and  rose  for  a  tmie  to  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour eclipsinff  all  its  contemporary  states.  Tho 
republic  was  £vided  by  ftction,  one  party  supporting 
its  ancient  democracy,  and  the  other  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  The  latter  courted 
the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  who  embraced  that  occasion 
to  take  possession  of  the  citadel.  Four  hundred  ol 
the  exiled  Thebans  fled  for  protection  to  Athens. 
Among  these  was  Pelopidas,  who  planned  and 
accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country.     Dis- 

r'  ing  himself  and  twelve  of  his  friends  as  peasants, 
entered  Thebes  in  the  evening,  and  joining  a 
patriotic  party  of  the  citizens,  they  surprised  the 
heads  of  the  usurpation  amid  the  tumult  of  a  feast, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Epaminondas,  the 
friend  of  Pelopidas,  shared  with  him  in  the  glory  of 
this  enterprise ;  and  attacking,  with  the  aid  of  5,000 
Athenians,  the  Laoedsemonian  garrison,  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  the  Theban  territory,  and  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  were  hailed  as  the  deliveren  of 
their  country. 

2.  A  war  necessarily  ensued  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  former  had  the  aid  of  Athens. 
This,  howerer,  was  bat  for  a  season.  Thebes 
singly  opposed  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  league 
of  Greece :  but  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were 
herjgwiaiala.     The  Utter,  amidst  a  career  of  glory, 

'^k.aB  ezpeditioii  against  the  tyrant   of 
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Pheraea.  Epaminondas,  triumphant  at  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea,  fell  in  that  last  engagement,  and  with  him 
expired  the  glory  of  his  coontry,  363  b.c.  The 
ancient  historians  have  ranked  Epaminondas  among 
the  greatest  heroes  and  most  illustrious  characters  of 
antiquity.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.  Thebes  was  victorious ;  but 
she  was  undone  by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  All 
parties  were  tired  of  the  war;  and  Artaxerxes,  more 
powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in  his 
own  dominions,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  each  power  should  retain  what  it 
possessed  ;  and  that  the  lesser  states,  now  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  greater,  should  remain  so.  The 
Spartans  alone  reiused  their  assent  to  this  treaty, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  that  con- 
trol which  they  had  exercised  over  some  of  their 
tributary  cities. 

3.  Artaxerxes  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Darius,  his  eldest  son,  together  with  fifty  of  his 
natural  brothers,  had  conspired  against  their  father, 
but  their  designs  having  been  discovered,  they  were 
all  put  to  deaSi.  Ochus,  his  third  son,  succeeded 
him  by  murdering  his  elder  brother,  and  to  secure 
his  possession  he  murdered  all  that  remained  of  his 
kindred.  The  treaty  lately  concluded  among  the 
states  of  Greece  was  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  and  it  became  a  mass  of  unequal 
and  independent  parts. 


XV. 

PHILIP   OF    MACEDOy. 

1.  Greece  was  now  in  the  most  abject  situation ; 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  appeared  utterly  extinct,  and 
military  glory  at  an  end.  Athens  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  ambition :  the  pleasures  of  luxury  had  en- 
tirely supplanted  heroic  virtue:  poets,  musicians, 
sculptors,  and  comedians,  were  now  the  only  great 
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men  of  Attica.  Sparta,  no  less  changed  from  the 
simplicity  of  her  ancient  manners,  and  her  power 
abridged  by  the  new  independency  of  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  was  in  no  capacity  to  attempt  a  re- 
covery of  her  former  greatness.  In  this  situation, 
Philip  of  Macedon  formed  the  ambitious  project  of 
bringing  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  He  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Macedon  by 
popular  choice  in  violation  of  the  natural  right  of 
the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  and  he  secured  his 

?ower  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  Ulyrians, 
^SBonians,  and  Athenians,  who  espoused  the  interest 
of  his  competitors.  Uniting  to  grr'at  military  talents 
the  most  consummate  artifice  ani»  Idress,  he  had  his 
pensionaries  in  all  the  states  of  G  eece,  who  directed 
10  his  advantage  every  public  measure.  The  misera- 
ble policy  of  these  states,  embroiled  in  perpetual 
quarrels,  co-operated  with  his  designs.  A  sacri- 
legious attemptt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple 
of  Delphos  excited  the  Sacred  War,  in  which  almost 
all  the  republics  took  a  part ;  and  Philip's  aid  being 
courted  by  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  be  began 
hostilities  by  invading  Phocis,  the  kev  to  the  territory 
of  Attica,  ^schines  the  orator,  bribed  to  his  inter- 
est, attempted  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Athenians, 
by  ascribing  to  Fliilip  a  design  only  of  punishing 
sacrilege,  and  vindicating  the  cause  of  Apollo. 
Demosthenes,  with  true  patriotism,  exposed  the  art- 
ful designs  of  the  invader,  and  with  the  most  animated 
eloquence  roused  his  countrymen  to  a  vigorous  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  liberties.  Bat 
the  event  was  unsuccessful.  The  battle  of  Cherontea, 
fought  338  B.  c,  decided  the  taXe  of  Greece,  and 
subjected  all  her  states  to  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  But  it  was  not  his  policy  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  people.  They  retuned  their  separate 
and  independent  govenunents,  while  he  controlled 
and  directed  all  tM  national  measorea.  Convokbe 
a  genend  oooncfl  of  the  states,  Fliilip  was  appointed 
_  .         ^  „  .„    "^^  'of  the foroes of  Greece:  and  h« 
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laid  before  them  his  project  for  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  appointing  each  republic  to  furnish  its  pro- 
portional subsidies. 

3.  At  this  period  the  Persian  monarchy  had  been 
divided  by  the  revolt  of  numy  of  the  provinces,  and 
Orchis  had  scarcely  brought  them  into  subjection, 
when  be  and  all  his  family,  except  an  infant  son,  were 
poisoned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  sumamed 
Codomannus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  Darius  Nothus.  Such  was  the  state  of  Persia 
when  Philip,  on  the  eve  of  his  great  enterprise,  was 
assassinated  (336  a.  c.)  while  engaged  in  celebrating 
a  magnificent  festival  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  The  assassin 
was  Pausanias,  a  noble  youth  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  who  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  private 
revenge.  The  Athenians,  on  the  death  of  Philip, 
meanly  expressed  the  most  tumultuous  ioy^in  the 
hope  of  a  recovery  of  their  liberty  ;  but  this  visionary 
prospect  was  never  realized.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  gone ;  and  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  they 
only  changed  their  masters. 


XVL 

ALEXANDER   THE  GREAT. 

1 .  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  succeeded  at  ihe 
ac^e  of  twenty  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  (b.  c.  337.) 
He  bad  been  educated  by  Aristotle,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary natural  endowments  sedulously  cultivated. 
This  prince  possessed  military  abilities  of  the  highest 
order,  and  had  given  proof  from  his  earliest  years  of 
that  singular  heroism,  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  states  of  Oreece 
attempted  to  regain  their  natural  independence,  but 
after  being  defeated  in  several  battles,  tney  submitted 
to  him  the  command  of  Greece.  «  Assembling  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  communicated 
to  them  his  resolution  of  prosecuting  the  designs  of 
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bis  father  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  called  upon 
them  for  the  contingents  they  had  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

2.  With  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  and  5,000  horse, 
the  sum  of  seventy  talents*  and  provisions  only  for  a 
single  month,  he  crossed  the  nellespont,  and,  in 
traversing  Phrygia,  visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
(b.  c.  334.)  Darius  Codomannus,  resolved  to  crush 
at  once  this  inconsiderate  youth,  met  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus  with  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse.  The  Greeks  swam  the  river,  their  king  lead- 
ing the  van,  and  attacking  the  astonished  Persians, 
left  20,000  dead  upon  the  field,  and  put  to  flight 
their  whole  army.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  amounted 
only  to  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  infantry. 
Drawing  from  his  first  success  a  presage  or  continued 
victory,  Alexander  now  sent  home  his  fleet,  leaving 
to  his  army  the  sole  alternative,  that  they  must  subdue 
Asia  or  perish.  Prosecuting  their  course  for  some 
time  without  resistance,  the  Greeks  were  attacked 
by  the  Persians  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Cilicia,  near 
the  town  of  Issus,  (b.  c.  333.)  The  Persian  host 
amounted  to  400,000 ;  but  their  situation  was  such 
that  only  a  small  part  could  come  into  action,  and 
they  were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  The 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  battle  was  110,000 ;  that 
of  the  Greeks  (according  to  Q.  Curtius)  only  450. 

3.  The  history  of  Alexander  b^  Quintus  Uurtius, 
though  a  most  elegant  composition,  is  extremely 
suspicious  on  the  score  of  authentic  information. 
Arrian  is  the  best  authority. 

4.  The  generosity  of  Alexander  was  displayed 
after  the  battle  of  Imus,  in  his  attention  to  his  noble 
prisoners,  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  family  of  Darius* 

-a  conduct  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  that  generous  and  ill-rated  prince.  To  the 
credit  of  Alexander,  it  must  be  owned  that  humamt^, 
*^^^  overpowered  and  at  times  extinguished  m 

«f  Us  passions,  certainly  formed  a  part  of 
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5.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  hsaa  was  the 
submission  of  all  Syria.  Damascus,  where  Darius 
had  deposited  his  chief  treasures,  was  betrayed  and 
given  up  by  its  governor.  The  Phoenicians  were 
pleased  to  see  themselves  thus  avenged  for  the  oppres- 
sion they  had  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  Persia. 

6.  Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation  :  '  Felix,*  says  Curtius,  *  si  hac  con- 
tinentia  ad  ultimum  vits  perseverare  potuisset ;  sed 
nondum  Fortuna  se  animo  ejus  infuderat.'  He  di- 
rected his  course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired  admit- 
tance to  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The 
Tyrians  sent  him  a  golden  crown  as  a  token  of  their 
respect  and  amity,  but  refused  his  request,  and  shut 
their  gates.  They  maintained  for  seven  months  a 
noble  defence.  Tne  city  was  at  length  taken  by 
storm ;  and  the  victor,  incensed  at  the  opposition  he 
had  met  with,  glutted  his  revenge  by  the  inhuman 
massacre  of  8,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  were  sold  as  slaves  (b.c,  332). 
The  fate  of  Gaza,  gloriously  defended  by  BsBtis,  was 
eoually  deplorable  to  its  citizens,  and  more  disCTace- 
ful  to  the  conqueror.  Ten  thousand  of  the  lormer 
were  sold  into  slavery,  imd  its  brave  defender  was 
dragged  round  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  wheels  of 
the  victor's  chariot :  *  Gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a 
quo  genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se  esse,  poena  in 
hostem  capienda.'     Curt. 

7.  The  taking  of  Gaza  opened  E^ypt  to  Alexan- 
der, and  the  whole  country  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. Amidst  the  most  mcredible  fatigues,  he  now 
led  his  army  through  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  to  visit 
the  temple  of  his  father,  Jupiter  Ammon.  On  his 
return  he  built  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  a  situation  so  happily  chosen,  that  in  twenty 
years  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  consequence,  and 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Egypt, 
and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  world.  Twenty  other  cities  of  the  same 
njune  were  reared  by  him  iq  the  course  of  his  con- 
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auesU.  Tt  is  such  works  as  these  that  justly  entitle 
the  Macedonian  to  the  epithet  of  Great.  By  rearing 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  those  nurseries  of  population 
and  of  industry,  he  repaired  the  waste  and  havoc  of 
his  conquests.  But  for  those  monuments  of  his  real 
glory,  he  would  have  merited  from  posterity  no  other 
epitnet  than  that  assigned  him  by  the  Brahmins  of 
India,  *  The  Mighty  Murderer.' 

8.  Returning  from  Egypt,  Alexander  traversed 

Assyria,  and  was  met  at  Arbela  by  Darius,  at  the 

head  of  70(f,000  men.     The  Persian  had  proffered 

peace,  consenting  to  3rield  the  whole  country  from 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont,  to  give  Alexander 

his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  immense  sum  of 

10,000  talents.      But  these  terms  were  haughtily 

rejected,  and  peace  refused,  but  upon  the  unqualified 

submission  of  his  enemy.     The  Macedonian  army 

did  not  exceed  40,000  men.     The  Persians  were 

defeated  at  Arbela  (b.c.  331),  with  the    loss  of 

300,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians 

is  estimated  by  Arrian  at  not  more  t^an  1,200. 

Darius  iled  from  province  to  province.     At  length, 

bctraved  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  own  satraps,  he  was 

cruelly  murdered ;  and  the  Persian  empure,  which 

had  subsisted  for  206  years  from  the  time  of  Cyrus 

the  Great,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  330  b.c. 

9.  Alexander  now  projected  the  conquest  of 
India,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  gods  had  decreed 
him  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
He  penetrated  to  the  Ganges,  and  would  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  had  the  spirit  of  his 
army  kept  pace  with  his  ambition.  But  his  troops, 
seeing  no  end  to  their  toils,  refiiscd  to  proceed. 
He  returned  to  the  Indus,  from  whence,  sending 
round  his  fieet  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under  Near- 
chus,  he  marched  his  army  across  the  desert  to 
I^mkepolis. 

■nt  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to  his 

^iMndoned  himself  to  every  excess  of 

The  arrogance  of  his  na. 
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tare  J  and  the  ardour  of  his  passions,  heightened  by 
continual  intemperance,  broke  out  into  the  most 
outrageous  excesses  of  cruelty,  for  which,  in  the  few 
intervals  of  sober  reflection,  his  ingenuous  mind  suf- 
fered  the  keenest  remorse.  From  Persepolis  he 
returned  to  Babylon,  and  there  died  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirteenth  of  his  reign,  324  b.c. 

11.  Of  the  character  of  Alexander  the  most  op- 
posite and  contradictory  estimates  have  been  formed. 
While  by  some  he  is  esteemed  nothing  better  than 
a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by  others  celebrated  for 
the  grandeur,  wiMlom,  and  solidity  of  his  political 
views.  Truth  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  extreme  cen- 
sure or  applause.  We  may  allow  to  Alexander  the 
spirit  and  the  talents  of  a  g^eat  military  genius, 
without  combining  with  these  the  sober  plans  of  a 
profound  politician.  His  great  object  seems  to 
have  been  the  establishment  of  one  great  and  per- 
manent  empire,  of  which  the  different  parts  would  be 
united  by  mutual,  political,  and  commercial  advan- 
tages ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sought  to  do  away 
with  all  national  prejudices.  But  his  early  death 
frustrated  all  these  great  projects,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  generals  overturned  the  fabric  he  was  erecting. 
In  a  moral  view  of  his  character,  we  see  an  excellent 
and  ingenuous  nature  corrupted  at  length  by  an  un- 
varjring  current  of  success,  and  a  striking  example 
of  the  fatal  violence  of  the  passions,  when  eminence 
of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  and  flattery  stimu- 
lates to  their  uncontrolled  indulgence. 

XVII. 

SUCCESSORS   OF   ALEXAITDER. 

1.  Alexandbr,  on  his  death-bed,  named  no  suc« 
cesser,  but  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his 
officers.,  mien  his  courtiers  asked  him  to  whom  he 
wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon  his  death,  he  re- 
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plied« '  To  the  most  worthy ;'  and  he  is  said  to  have 
added,  that  he  foresaw  this  legacy  would  prepare  for 
him  very  extraordinary  funeral  rites :  a  prediction 
which  was  fully  verified.  Shortly  after  his  death, 
his  queen  Roxana  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
named  Alexander.  He  also  left  by  Barsine,  the 
widow  of  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  a  son  named  Her- 
cules, and  he  had  a  half-brother,  named  Philip  Ari- 
dseus,  who  was  of  weak  mind. 

2.  Perdiccas,  sensible  that  his  pretensions  would 
not  Justify  a  direct  assumption  of  tne  government  of 
this  vast  empire,  brought  about  a  division  of  the 
whole  among  thirty-three  of  the  principal  officers; 
0  each  of  whom  he  assigned  the  charge  or  a  province, 
and  to  himself  he  reserved  the  commander-in-chief- 
ship  of  the  army :  trusting  to  their  inevitable  dissen- 
sions, he  proposed  by  that  means  to  reduce  all  of 
them  under  his  own  authority.  Hence  arose  a  series 
of  wars  and  intrigues,  of  which  the  detail  is  barren 
both  of  amusement  and  useful  information.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  their  consequence  was  a  total 
extirpation  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  empire  into  four  great  monarchies : 
Macedon,  with  a  part  of  Greece ;  Thrace ;  Effypt, 
with  Cyrene  and  Cyprus ;  and  Syria,  with  all  Upper 
Asia ;  the  shares  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Seleucus :  of  these  the  most  powerful  were  that 
of  Syria,  under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants ;  and 
that  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies. 

*  We  cannot,*  says  Condillac,  *  fix  our  attention  on 
the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  though  a 
great  theatre  is  opened  to  our  view,  a  variety  of 
scenes,  and  multiplied  catastrophes.  A  picture  ia 
often  displeasing  trom  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
greatness.  We  lose  the  connexion  of  its  parts,  be- 
cause the  eye  cannot  take  them  in  at  once.  Still 
loss  wfllja  lai^e  picture  give  xa  pleasnre,  if  every 
Its  a  diflwrent  scene,  each  nncon- 
«tfier.*     Soch  is  the  history  of 
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XVIII. 

FALL  AKD  CONQUEST  OF  GREECI. 

1.  Nou  is  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  any  longer  an  interesting 
or  pleasing  object  of  contemplation.  Demosthenes 
once  more  made  a  noble  attempt  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  countrymen,  the 
Athenians,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Macedon.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  pacific  Councils  of  Phocion 
suited  better  the  lang^d  spirit  of  this  once  illustrious 
people. 

2.  The  history  of  the  different  republics  present 
from  this  time  nothing  but  a  disgusting  series  of  un- 
mteresting  revolutions ;  with  the  exception  only  of 
that  last  effort  made  by  the  Achsan  states  to  revive 
the  expiring  liberty  of  their  country.  The  republic 
of  Achaia  was  a  league  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  states 
to  vindicate  their  freedom  against  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  greater.  They  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  league  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  with  the 
title  of  Praetor,  a  young  man  of  great  powers  of 
mind  and  of  high  ambition,  who  immediately  con- 
ceived the  more  extensive  project  of  rescuing  the 
whole  of  Greece  from  the  dominion  of  Mac»don. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  greater  states  rendered  this 
scheme  abortive.  Sparta  refused  to  range  herself 
Dnder  the  guidance  of  the  praetor  of  Achaia :  and 
Aratus,  forgetting  his  patriotic  designs,  sought  only 
now  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians.  For  this  purpose,  with  the  most  inconsistent 
policy,  he  courted  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians ; 
the  yerj  tyrants  who  had  enslaved  his  country. 

3.  The  period  was  now  come  for  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power,  which  was  to  reduce  all  under  its 
wide-spreading  dominion.  The  RoAians  were  at 
this  time  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  contemporary 
bations.     The  people  of  £tolia,  attacked  by  th« 
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Macedonians,  with  a  rash  policy,  besought  the  aid  of 
the  Romans,  who,  eager  to  add  to  their  dominion 
this  devoted  country,  cheerfully  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  speedily  accomplished  the  redaction  of 
Macedonia.  Perseus,  its  last  sovereign,  was  led 
captive  to  Rome,  and  graced  the  triumph  of  Paulus 
Jt«milius,  167  b.c.  From  that  period,  the  Romans 
were  hastily  advancing  to  the  dominion  of  all 
Greece ;  a  progress,  in  which  their  art  was  more 
conspicuous  than  their  virtue.  They  gained  their 
end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  states, 
which  they  directed  to  their  ovm  advantage ;  cor- 
rupting their  principal  citizens,  and  using,  in  fine, 
uvery  art  of  the  most  insidious  policy.  A  pretext 
was  only  wanting  to  unsheathe  the  sword ;  and  this 
was  ^mished  by  the  AchsBan  states,  who  insulted 
the  deputies  of  imperial  Rome.  This  drew  on  them 
At  once  the  thunder  of  the  Roman  arms :  Metellus 
marched  his  legions  into  Greece,  gave  them  battle, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Mummius,  the  consul, 
terminated  the  work,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  Greece,  which  from  that  period  became 
A  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia, 
146  B.r. 

4.  Rome  had  acquired  from  her  conquests  a  flood 
of  wealth,  and  began  now  to  manifest  a  taste  for 
luxury  and  a  spirit  of  refinement.  In  these  points 
Greece  was  to  her  conquerors  an  instructer  and  a 
mod«l  ;— 

Gnvrta  c«|it«  l^rum  vlriofcai  ccplt,  d  ana 
Imulii  ifriMtl  LftUu. — 

Hence,  even  though  vanquished,  she  was  regarded 
with  a  species  of  respect,  by  her  ruder  masters. 

XIX. 
rouncAi.   asFi.KCTioys   arisixg    from   thx  his- 

TOKT   or  THK   STJLTSS   OF   CaCKCB. 

ftfohttiona  which  the  states  of  Gieeoe 

'  Um  situations  into  whi^  they 
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thrown  by  their  alternate  connexion  and  differences 
with  each  other,  and  their  wars  with  foreign  nations, 
were  so  Tarious,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  political  science :  as  there  is  scarce  a 
doctrine  in  that  important  science  which  may  not 
find  an  example  or  an  illustration  from  their  history. 
The  surest  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  abstract 
principles  of  politics,  is  their  application  to  actual 
experience  and  to  the  history  of  nations. 

2.  The  oppression  which  the  states  of  Greece 
suffered  under  their  ancient  despots,  a  set  of  tyrants 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  violence,  and  whose 
rule  was  subject  to  no  control,  or  constitutional  re- 
straints, was  assuredly  a  most  justifiable  motive  for 
their  establishing  a  new  form  of  government,  which 
promised  them  the  enjoyment  of  greater  political 
freedom.  We  believe,  too,  that  those  new  forms  of 
government  were  framed  by  their  virtuous  legislators 
m  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  those  political  fabrics,  it  is  certain  that  thev 
were  very  far  from  corresponding  in  practice  with 
what  was  expected  from  them  in  theory.  We  seek 
in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  Athens  or  LacedsB- 
mon,  for  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-ordered  com- 
monwealth. The  revolutions  of  government  which 
they  were  ever  experiencing,  the  eternal  factions 
with  which  they  were  embroiled,  plainly  demonstrate 
that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  machine,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
regular  motion.  The  condition  of  the  people  under 
those  governments  was  such  as  partook  more  of  ser- 
vitude and  oppression  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
most  despotic  monarchies.  The  slaves  formed  the 
actual  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  the  states 
of  Greece*  To  these,  the  free  citizen^  behaved 
with  the  most  inhuman  rigour :  nor  were  they  more 
inclined  to  a  humane  and  liberal  conduct  to  those 
of  their  own  condition,  iirom  bondage  being  a  con- 
sequence of  the  contraction  of  debts  even  by  a  free 
man.     Thus  a  great  proportion  even  of  the  free  citi- 
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zens  were  actuaU  j  sobgect  to  the  tyrannical  control  of 
their  fellow^tizens.  Nor  were  their  richer  classes 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  rational  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. They  were  perpetually  divided  into 
factions,  which  servilely  ranked  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  contending  chiefs  of  the  republic ; 
and  these  maintained  their  mfluence  over  their  par- 
tisans by  the  most  shameful  corruption  and  bribery, 
of  which  the  means  were  supplied  alone  by  the 
plunder  of  the  public.  The  whole  was,  therefore,  a 
system  of  servility  and  debasement  of  spirit,  which 
left  nothing  of  a  free  or  ingenuous  nature  in  the 
condition  of  individuals,  nor  any  thing  that  could 
furnish  encomium  to  a  real  advocate  for  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of 
antiquity.  Their  governments  promised  in  theory 
what  they  never  conferred  in  practice — the  political 
happiness  of  the  citizens. 

3.  *  In  democracy,'  says  Dr.  Fergusson,  '  men 
must  love  equality ;  they  must  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
that  degree  of  consideration  they  can  procure  by  their 
abilities  fairly  measured  against  those  of  an  oppo- 
nent ;  they  must  labour  for  the  public  without  hope 
of  profit ;  they  must  reject  every  attempt  to  create  a 
personal  dependence.* — This  is  the  picture  of  a 
republic  in  theory.  If  we  reverse  this  picture  in 
every  single  particular,  and  take  its  direct  oppo- 
site, we  shall  have  the  true  portrait  of  a  repubUcan 
government  in  practice. 

4.  It  is  the  lundamental  theory  of  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  LawXf  that  the  three  distinct  forms  of  go* 
vcmment,  the  monarchical,  despotical,  and  repub- 
lican, are  influenced  by  the  three  separate  principles 
of  honour,  fear,  and  virtue ;  and  tnis  theory  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  author  builds  a  sreat  part 
of  his  political  doctrines.  That  each  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  exclusively  essential  to  its  respective  form 

'^govemmenty  but  unnecessary  and  even  prejudidal 
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in  the  others,  is  a  position  contrary  both  to  rcasba ' 
and  to  truth.  No  form  of  government  can  subsist 
where  every  one  of  those  principles  has  not  its  ope- 
ration. The  admission  of  such  a  theory  leads  to 
the  most  mischievous  conclusions ;  as,  for  example, 
that  in  monarchies  the  state  dispenses  with  virtue  in 
its  officers  and  magistrates ;  the  public  employments 
ought  to  be  venal ;  and  that  crimes,  if  kept  secret, 
are  of  no  consequence. 

5.  It  is  only  in  the  infant  periods  of  the  Grecian 
history,  that  we  are  to  look  for  those  splendid  ex- 
amples  of  patriotism  and  heroic  virtue,  which  the 
ardent  mind  of  uncorrupted  youth  will  ever  delight 
to  contemplate.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
which  strikes  us  on  comparing  the  latter  with  the 
more  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  total  chtmge  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  p>eo- 
pie.  The  ardour  of  patriotism,  the  thirst  of  military 
glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  decline  with  the 
rising  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the  nation  ;  and  an 
enthusiasm  succeeds  of  another  species,  and  far  less 
worthy  in  its  aim ;  an  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
riolent  passion  for  the  objects  of  taste,  and  for  the 
refinements  of  luxury. — This  leads  us  to  consider 
Greece  in  the  light  in  which,  after  the  loss  of  her 
liberty,  she  still  continued  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  other  nations. 

XX. 

STATE   OF   THS   ARTS   IN   6REXCS. 

1.  It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  useful  or 
the  necessary  arts  of  life.  When  we  speak  of  the 
eminence  of  this  people  in  the  arts,  we  are  under- 
stood to  mean  those  which,  by  distinction,  are 
termed  the  fine  arts,  or  those  which  mark  the  re- 
finement of  a  people,  and  which  come  in  the  train  of 
luxury.  In  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
tliey  never  were  greatiy  distinguished.      But   in 
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those  which  are  termed  the  tne  arts — architecture 
sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  Greece  surpassed  all 
the  contemporary  nations:  and  the  monuments  of 
these  which  yet  remain,  are  the  models  of  imitation, 
and  tha  confessed  standard  of  excellence,  in  the 
judgmcut  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem' 
times. 

2.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  active  spirit  of 
the  Athenians,  which  would  have  otherwise  languished 
for  want  of  an  object,  taking  a  new  direction  from 
luxury,  displayed  itself  signally  in  all  the  works  of 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  administration  of  Pericles 
was  the  era  of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  arts  broke 
out  at  once  with  surprising  lustre,  and  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  were  carried  to  the  summit  of 
perfection.  This  golden  age  of  the  arts  in  Greece 
endured  for  about  a  century,  till  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  The  Greeks  were  the  parents  of  that  system 
of  architecture  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  perfect. 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct 
orders;  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

The  Doric  was  probably  the  first  regular  order; 
it  has  a  masculine  grandeur,  and  a  superior  air  of 
strength  to  both  the  others.  It  is  therefore  best 
adapted  to  works  of  great  magnitude  and  of  a  sub- 
lime character.  The  character  of  sublimity  is  essen- 
tially  connected  with  chasteness  and  simplicity.  Of 
this  order  is  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built 
ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  is,  481 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  a  fabric  which  has 
stood  upwards  of  2,300  years,  and  is  at  this  day 
almost  entire. 

The  Ionic  order  is  light  and  elegant.  The  former 
has  been  compared  to  the  robust  and  muscular  propor- 
tions of  a  man ;  the  latter  to  the  more  slender  and  de- 
licate proportions  of  a  woman.  The  character  of  this 
order  is  likewise  simplicity,  which  i^  as  essential  a 

-qisite  to  true  beauty,  as  it  is  to  grandeur  and 
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Bnblimity.  The  Ionic  admits  with  propriety  of  de- 
corations which  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  Doric. 
Of  this  ordor  were  constituted  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Greek  temples ;  particularly  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  that  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and 
the  superb  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  classed 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  Corinthian  marks  an  age  of  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence, when  pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the 
predominant  passion,  but  had  not  yet  extinguished 
the  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  It  had  its 
origin  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cities  of 
Greece;  and  was,  probably,  the  production  of  an 
artist  who  had  to  effect  the  greatest  splendour 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  proportions.  It  attempts  therefore  an 
onion  of  ail  these  characters,  but  satisfies  not  the 
chastened  jud^ent,  and  pleases  only  a  corrupted 
taste.  Of  this  order  were  built  many  of  the  most 
splendid  temples,  particularly  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus at  Athens,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  but  not  com- 
pletely finished  till  700  years  after,  under  the  reign 
of  Adrian.     Its  remains  are  yet  very  considerable. 

The  characters  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian 
architecture  have  been  happily  distinguished  by  the 
Poet  of  the  Seasons  : — 


'  Firat  onsilorn'd. 


And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rote ; 

Tbe  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  gnc9. 

Her  airv  pillar  neaved  ;  luxuriant  last 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath* 

Tk»iiuam*$  lAbert^,  Pari  S. 

4.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders  are  of 
Italian  origin.  The  Etruscan  architecture  appears 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Grecian,  but  to  possess  an 
inferior  degree  of  elegance.  The  Trajan  pillar 
at  Rome  is  of  this  order.  This  magnificent  column 
has  braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is  entire  at  the 
present  day.  Its  excellence  consists  less  in  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  pillar,  than  in  the  admirable 
sculpture,  representing  the  victories  of  Trajan  over 

B  2 
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the  Dacians,  which  decorates  it. — The  Composite 
firmer  is  what  its  name  implies ;  it  shews  that  the 
Gf«eks  had  in  the  three  orif^al  orders  exhaust- 
ed all  the  principles  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  frame  a  fourth,  but  by 
comlnning  the  former. 

S.  The  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  often  found 
to  ]Mt)duoe  a  striking  effect,  offers  no  contradiction 
to  these  observations.  The  effect  which  it  produces 
csonot  be  altogether  accounted  for  by  the  rules  of 
smunetry  or  harmony  in  the  proportions  between  the 
several  parts ;  but  depends  on  a  certain  idea  of  vast- 
ne^  ffloominess,  and  solemnity,  which  are  powerful 
ingrements  in  the  sublime.  Of  this  order  is  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  struc- 
tures in  the  world. 

6.  Sculpture  and  painting  were  brought  by  the 
Greeks  to  as  high  a  pitch  oi  perfection  as  architec- 
tare.  The  remains  of  Grecian  sculpturo'are  at  this 
4ay  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art ;  and  the 
modem  artists  have  no  means  of  attaining  to  excel- 
lence so  certain  as  the  study  of  those  great  master- 
pieces. 

7.  The  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture 
nay  perhaps  be  accounted  for  chiefly  from  their 
having  the  human  figure  often  before  their  eyes 
«ttite  naked,  and  in  all  its  various  attitudes,  both  in 
the  Palastra,  and  in  their  public  games.  The  an- 
tique statues  have  therefore  a  grandeur  united  with 
iperfect  simplicity,  because  the  attitude  is  not  the 
•^v^ult  of  an  artificial  disposition  of  the  figure,  as  in 
•fV  modem  academies,  but  is  nature  unconstrained, 
^os,  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  when  we  observe  the 
^<4ization  of  the  muscles,  and  the  visible  failure  of 
xjtt:«ngth  and  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  was 
'^  sculptor's  immediate  model  of  imitation.* 

!S«.  And  this  nature  was  in  reality  superior  to  what 
^  «ow  see  in  the  ordinary  race  of  men.     The  con- 

Vtt«»«>  mlneFatiini  defldentem  fedt,  ex  quo  poult  InlelUsI  qaao' 
^  :  auimi.    !*/<».  Ub.iH, 
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•Uut  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises  gave  a  finer 
conformation  of  bod^  than  what  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  vitiated  pupils  of  modem  effeminacy,  the 
artificial  children  of  modem  fashion. 

9.  A  iecondary  cause  of  the  eminence  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts  of  design,  was  their  theology, 
which  furnished  an  ample  exercise  for  the  genius  of 
the  sculptor  and  painter. 

10.  We  must  speak  with  more  diffidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  Greeks  in  peunting,  than  we,  do  of  their 
superiority  in  sculpture;  because  the  existing  speci- 
mens of  ^e  former  are  very  few,  and  the  pieces  which 
are  preserved  are  probably  not  the  most  excellent. 
But  in  the  want  of  actual  evidence,  we  have  every  pre- 
sumption that  the  Greeks  had  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  painting  and  in  sculpture ;  for  if 
we  find  the  judgment  given  by  ancient  writers  of  their 
excellence  in  sculpture,  confirmed  by  the  universal 
assent  of  the  best  critics  among  the  modems,  we 
have  just  reason  to  presume  an  equal  rectitude  in 
the  judgment  which  the  same  ancient  writers  have 
pronounced  upon  their  paintings.  If  Pliny  is  riffht 
m  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  statues  which 
yet  remain,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  Lao- 
coon  of  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  his  taste  to  be  less  just, 
when  he  celebrates  the  merits,  and  critically  charac- 
terizes the  different  manners,  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles, 
Parrhasius,  Protogenes,  and  Timanthes,  whose  work^ 
have  perished. 

11.  The  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, the  Sepulchrum  Nasonianum  at  Rome,  were 
probably  the  work  of  Greek  artists ;  for  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Romans  were  ever  eminent  in  any 
of  the  arts  dependent  on  design.  These  paintings 
exhibit  great  knowledge  of  proportions,  and  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro ;  but  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  rules 
of  perspective. 

12.  The  music  of  the  ancients  appears  to  hare 
been  very  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  moderns. 
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13.  The  peculiar  renins  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine 
arts,  extended  its  enects  to  the  rovolutions  of  their 
(tates,  and  influenced  their  fate  as  a  nation.  They 
consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  by 
the  flattering  distinction  of  being  the  humanizers  of 
tiaeir  conqoerors,  the  unpolished  Romans. 

XXI. 

OP   THX   OKXSK    rOXTS. 

1.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  reduced  the 
athletic  exercises  to  a  svstem,  and  considered  them 
as  an  object  of  general  attention  and  importance. 
The  Panathenaean,  and  afterwards  the  Olympic,  the 
IMhian,  Nemsan,  and  Isthmian  games,  were  under 
the  regulation  of  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
roles  laid  down  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators. They  contributed  essentially  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  nation :  and  while  they  cherished 
martial  ardour,  and  promoted  hardiness  and  agility 
of  body,  cultivated  likewise  urbanity  and  politenesi. 

3.  Tlie  games  of  Greece  were  not  conilhed  to 
gymnastic  or  athletic  exercises.  They  encouraged 
competitions  in  genius  and  learning.  They  weM 
the  resort  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  phi- 
losophers. 

3.  In  all  nations  poetry  is  of  greater  antiouity 
than  prose  composition.     The  earliest  prose  writers 
\fi  Greece,  Pherecydes  df  Scyros,  and  Cadmus  of 
llfiletus,  were  350  years  posterior  to  Homer.     Any 
ft^muns  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  as  Linus,  Or- 
^^lieos,  &c.  are  extremely  suspicious.      Homer,  of 
whose  birth  both  the  place  ana  era  are  very  uncer- 
tiJn,  IB  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
^fgat,  and  to  have  flourished  about  907, b.c.;  to 
^gfe  followed  the  occupation  of  a  wandering  min- 
ing and  to  have  composed  his  poems  in  detached 
Indents,  and  separate  ballads,  and  episodes.     Ly- 
3m,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  first  wlio  brought  from  Ionia  into  Greece  com. 
plete  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  which,  how. 
ever,  were  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  till  250  years  afterwards  by  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens.     Pisistratus,  about  540  b.c.  first 
employed  learned  men  to  collect  and  methodise  these 
fragments ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  complete  poems 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    They  were  revised  by  Cal. 
listhenes  and  Anaxarchus,  at  the  command  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  again  finally  revised  by  the 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic,  Aristarchus,  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philomater.    But  the  distinffuishing 
merits  of  Homer  are  independent  of  all  artificial  ar- 
rangement.    His  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, his  masterly  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
his  faithful  and  minute  description  of  ancient  manners, 
his  command  of  the  passions,  his  genius  for  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  and  the  harmony  of  his  poetical 
numbers,  have  deservedly  established  his  reputation 
as  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity.     His  fidelity  as  an 
historian  has  been  questioned;  but  the  great  outlines 
of  his  narrative  are  probably  authentic.     The  moral 
of  the  Iliad  is,  that  dissension  among  the  chie&  of  a 
country  is  generally  fatal  to  the  people ;  and  that  of 
the  Odyssey,  that  prudence  joined  to  courage  and 
perseverance  are  sufficient  to  surmount  the  most 
powerful  obstacles. 

4.  Hesiod  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Homer : 
a  poet,  of  whose  merits  we  should  be  little  sensible, 
were  they  not  seen  through  the  medium  of  an  im- 
mense antiquity.  The  poem  of  the  Works  and 
Days  contains  some  judicious  precepts  of  agricul- 
rare.  The  Theogo'ny  is  an  o^MCure  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

5.  About  two  centuries  after  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
flourished  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse ; 
and  Terpander,  who  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet 
and  a  musician,  but  of  whose  verses  we  have  nu 
remains.     The  two  succeeding  centuries  were  dis- 
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tinguished  by  nine  lyric  poets  of  great  celebrity. 
Alcmann  and  Stesichoras,  of  whom  we  have  but  a 
few  imperfect  remains ;  Sappho,  of  whose  compo- 
sition we  have  two  exquisite  odes ;  Alcaeus,  Simo- 
nides,  Ibycus,  and  Bacchylides,  of  whom  there  are 
some  fine  fragments ;  and  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  who 
have  left  enough  to  allow  an  accurate  estimate  of 
their  merits. 

6.  Pindar  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  chief 
of  the  lyric  poets.  He  possesses  unbounded  fancy, 
and  great  sublimity  of  imagerv ;  but  his  digressions 
are  so  rapid  and  so  frequent,  that  we  cannot  discover 
the  chain  of  thought ;  and  his  expression  is  allowed, 
even  by  Longinus,  to  be  often  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

7.  Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His 
fiuicy  suggests  only  familiar  and  luxurious  pictures. 
He  has  no  comprehension  of  the  sublime,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  the  easy,  the  graceful,  and  the 
wanton.  His  morality  is  loose,  and  his  sentiments 
little  else  than  the  effusions  of  a  voluptuanr,  and 
therefore  too  immoral  to  find  favour  with  the  mends 
of  virtue. 

8.  The  collection  termed  Anthologia,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  ancient  epigrams,  contains  many, 
valuable  specimens  of  the  taste  and  poetical  fancy 
of  the  Greeks,  and  contributes  materially  to  tho 
illustration  of  their  manners.  The  best  of  the  mo- 
dern  epigrams  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

9.  The  era  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition 
among  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
about  590  b.c.  Thespis,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  tragedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Solon.  Within  little  more  than  a  century  the 
Greek  drama  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection ; 
for  ^schvlus  died  456  b.c.  ^schylus  wrote  sixly- 
six  tragedies ;  for  thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the 
first  pnze  of  dramatic  poetry  at  the  Olympic  game^. 
Q^^even  are  now  extant.     Like  Shakspeare,  his 

^  wxblime,  and  his  imagination  unbounded. 
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He  disdained  regularity  of  plan,  and  all  artificial  re- 
striction ;  but  unfortunately  he  disdained  likewise  the 
restraints  of  decency  and  of  sood  morals. 

10.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  flourished  about  fifly 
years  after  ^schylus.  Euripides  is  most  masterly  in 
painting  the  passion  of  love,  both  in  its  tenderest 
emotions  and  in  its  most  violent  paroxysms :  yet  tho 
characters  of  his  women  demonstrate  that  he  nad  no 
great  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  sex.  Longinus 
does  not  rate  high  his  talent  for  the  sublime ;  but  he 
possessed  a  much  superior  excellence;  his  verses, 
with  great  eloquence  and  harmony,  breathe  the  most 
admirable  morality.  There  remain  twenty  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  out  of  about  seventy-five  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him ;  and  of  these  the  Medea  is 
deemed  the  most  excellent. 

11.  Sophocles  shared  with  Euripides  the  palm  of 
dramatic  poetry ;  and  is  judged  to  have  surpassed 
him  in  the  grand,  the  terrible,  and  the  sublime.  Of 
120  tragedies  which  he  composed,  only  seven  remain. 
Th^y  display  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  a  general  chastity  and  simplicity  of  expression, 
which  give  the  greater  force  to  the  occasional  strokes 
of  the  sublime.  The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  is  es- 
teemed the  most  perfect  production  of  the  Greek 
stage. 

12.  The  Greek  comedy  is  divided  into  the  ancient, 
the  middUy  and  the  new.  The  first  was  a  licentious 
satire  and  mimicry  of  real  personages  exhibited  by 
name  upon  the  stage.  The  laws  repressed  this 
extreme  license,  and  gave  birth  to  the  middle  co- 
medy, which  continued  the  satirical  delineation  of 
real  persons,  but  under  fictitious  names.  The  last 
improvement  consisted  in  banishing  all  personal 
satire,  and  confining  comedy  to  a  delineation  of 
manners.  This  was  the  new  comedy.  Of  the  first 
species,  the  ancient,  we  have  no  remains.  The 
dramas  of  Aristophanes,  of  which  we  have  eleven, 
are  an  example  of  the  second  or  middle  comedy. 
The  grossness  of  his  raillery,  and  the  malevolence 
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which  frequently  inspired  it,  are  a  reproach  to  the 
moitds  of  that  people  which  could  tolerate  it.  Yet 
his  works  have  their  value,  as  throwing  light  upon 
ancient  manners. 

13.  Of  the  new  comedy  Menander  was  the  bright 
example ;  possessinc^  a  vein  of  the  most  delicate  wit, 
with  the  utmost  punty  of  moral  sentiment.  Unfor- 
tunately  we  have  nothing  of  him  remaining  but  a  few 
fragments  preserved  by  Athenseus,  Plutarch,  Sto- 
bceus,  and  Eustathius.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  his 
merits,  however,  in  his  copyist  and  translator  Te- 
rence. 

14.  The  actors  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatres  wore  masks,  of  which  the  features  were 
strongly  painted,  and  the  mouth  so  constructed  as  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  voice. — It  is  probable  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  set  to  music,  and  sun?  like  the  recitative  in  the 
Italian  opera ;  and  sometimes  one  person  was  em- 
ployed to  recite  or  sing  the  part,  and  another  to  per- 
form the  corresponding  action  or  gesticulation. 

15.  The  Mimes  originally  made  a  part  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  and  consisted  of  grotesque  dances 
played  between  the  acts ;  but  becoming  popular  with 
the  vulgar,  they  became  a  separate  entertainment* 
representing  burlesque  parodies  on  the  serious  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  The  Pantomimes  differed  from 
3ie  mimet  in  this  respect,  that  they  consisted  solely 
of  gesticulation,  and  were  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  been  very  similar  to  our 
modem  pantomimes. 

XXIL 

OP  THX   OEESK   HISTOUAKS. 

I.  Thx  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  depart- 
ment of  literary  composition  more  distinguished  thm 
and  the  most  eminent  of  their  historians 
wmtemporai^  with  each  other.     Hero- 
#9  B.  c. :  Thucydides,  391  b.  c. ;  uid 
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Xenophon  was  about  twenty  yean  younger  than  Thu- 
cydides.  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  one  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  has  written  the  joint  history 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  (599  b.c.)  to  the  battles  of  Plat»a  and 
Mycale,  a  period  of  120  years.  He  treats  indden- 
tally  likewise  of  the  history  of  several  other  nations 
— of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Lydians. 
His  veracity  is  to  be  depended  on  in  all  matters  that 
fell  under  his  own  observation ;  but  he  admits  too 
easily  the  reports  of  others,  and  is  in  general  fond  of 
the  marvellous.  His  style  is  pure,  and  he  has  a 
copious  elocution. 

2.  Thucydidcs  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  of  an 
illustrious  family.  He  was  an  able  general,  and 
has  written,  with  great  ability,  the  history  of  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
introducing  it  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  preceding 
periods  of  the  history  of  Greece.  He  is  justly 
esteemed  for  his  fidelity  and  candour.  His  style  is 
a  contrast  to  the  full  and  flowing  period  of  Herodo- 
tus, possessing  a  sententious  brerity,  which  is  at  once 
lively  and  energetic.  The  history  of  the  remaining 
six  years  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  was  written  by 
Theopompus  and  Xenophon. 

3.  Xenophon  commanded  the  Greek  army  in  the 
sendee  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  culpable  enter- 
prise against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  (See  Sect. 
XIII.  §  6.)  After  the  failure  of  this  enterprise, 
Xenopnon  directed  that  astonishing  retreat  from 
Babylon  to  the  Euxine,  of  which  he  has  given  an  in- 
teresting and  faithful  narrative.  He  wrote  likewis*^ 
the  Cyropedia,  or  the  history  of  the  elder  Cyrust 
which  is  believed  to  be  rather  an  imaginary  dehnea- 
tion  of  an  accomplished  prince  than  a  real  narration. 
He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  has 
left  two  excellent  politictJ  tracts  on  the  constitutions 
of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  His  style  is  simple  and 
energetic,  familiar,  unadorned,  and  free  from  all 
aflTectation.  ' 
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4.  Greece,  in  her  decline,  produced  some  his- 
torians of  great  eminence.  Polybius,  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  wrote  lOfty  books  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  history  during  his  own  age  ;  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Roman  province ; 
but  of  this  great  work  only  the  first  five  books  are 
entire,  with  an  epitome  of  the  following  twelve. 
He  merits  less  the  praise  of  eloquence  and  purity 
than  of  authentic  information,  and  most  judicious 
reflection. 

5.  Diodorus  Siculus  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  composed,  in  forty  books,  a  ceneral 
history  of  the  world,  under  the  title  of  JBibliotheca 
Historica.  No  more  remain  than  fifteen  books ;  of 
which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  fabnions  periods,  and 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  &c.,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  next 
five  are  wanting.  The  remainder  brings  down  the 
history  firom  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is 
taxed  with  chronological  inaccuracy  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  work ;  but  the  authenticity  and  correct- 
ness of  the  latter  periods  are  unimpeached.  His 
style,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Xe- 
nophon  or  Thucydides,  is  pure,  perspicuous,  and 
unaffected. 

6.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  eminent  both  as  a 
historian  and  rhetorician,  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  His  Roman  Antiquities  contain  much 
valuable  information,  though  his  work  is  too  much 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  systematizing. 

7.  Plutarch,  a  native  of  Chasronea  in  Boeotia,  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  lives  of  illustrious 
men  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  literary 
works  of  the  ancients:  introducing  us  to  an  ac- 
auaintance  with  the  private  character  and  manners  of 
uiose  eminent  persons  whose  public  achievements  are 
recorded  by  professed  historians.  His  morality  is 
excellent;   his  style  is  clear  and  energetic,  and 
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when  the  subject  demaiu]^  it,  rises  frequently  to 
great  eloquence. 

8.  Arrian,  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  wrote,  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  seven  books  of  the  wars  of  Alexan- 
der, with  great  judgment  and  fidelity ;  his  narrative 
being  composed  An  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  principal  officers.  No 
historical  record,  therefore,  has  a  better  claim  to  the 
public  faith.  His  stvle  is  unadorned,  but  chaste, 
perspicuous,  and  manly.  It  is  to  his  writings  that 
we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  the  sublime  mo« 
rality  of  Epictetus,  of«  whom  he  was  the  favourite 
disciple. 

XXIII. 

OF   THE    GREEK    PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  After  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 
increasing  relish  for  poetical  composition  gave  rise 
to  a  set  of  men  termed  Rhapsodists,  whose  employ- 
ment was  to  recite  at  the  games  and  festivals  the 
composition  of  the  older  poets,  and  to  comment  on 
their  merits  and  explain  their  doctrines.  Some 
of  these  founding  schools  of  instruction,  were  dig- 
nified by  their  pupils  with  the  epithet  of  Sophists,  or 
teachers  of  vrisdom. 

2.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was 
that  founded  by  Thales,  of  Miletus,  640  b.'c.,  and 
termed  the  Ionic  sect,  from  the  country  of  the 
founder.  Thales  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
both  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  His  metaphy- 
sical doctrines  are  but  imperfectly  known.  He 
taught  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause,  and  an  over- 
ruling Providence;  but  supposed  the  Divinity  to 
animate  the  universe,  as  the  soul  does  the  body. 
The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  school  were  pure 
and  rational.  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples 
of  Thales  w^re  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras. 

3.  Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arosb  the  Italian  sect,  so 
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termed  from  the  coimtry  where  Pythagoras,  its  foatider, 
i%  said  to  haYe  first  taught.  Pythagoras  is  generally 
belieyed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Samos,  and  to  have 
been  bom  aboat  586  b.  c.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  much  of  his  knowledge  from  Egypt ;  and  he 
bad,  like  the  Egyptian  priests,  a  public  doctrine  for 
the  people,  and  a  private  for  his  disciples ;  the  former  a 

food  system  of  morals,  the  latter  probably  unintelligi- 
le  mysterv.  His  notions  of  the  Divinity  were  akin  to 
those  of  Thales ;  but  he  believed  in  the  eternity  o( 
the  universe,  and  its  coexistence  with  the  Deity.  He 
taught  the  transmigpration  of  the  soul  through  differ- 
ent bodies.  His  disciples  lived  in  common;  they 
abstained  rigorously  from  the  flesh  of  animals ;  they 
held  music  m  high  estimation,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
passions.  Pythagoras  believed  the  earth  to  be  a 
sphere,  the  planets  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  fixed 
stars  to  be  the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems. 
His  most  eminent  followers  were  Empedoclesi 
Epicharmus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timsus,  Archytas. 

4.  The  Eleatic  sect  of  philosophy,  believed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Pythagorean  or  Italic,  was 
foundea  by  Xenophanes,  about  500  b.  c.  Its  chief 
supporters  were  rarmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus, 
natives  of  Elca,  from  which  city  the  sect  took  its 
name.  The  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were 
utterly  unintelligible.  Thev  maintained,  that  things 
had  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  any  change ;  and 
that  all  the  choices  we  perceive  are  in  our  own 
senses.  Yet  Leucippus  taught  the  doctrine  of  atoms, 
from  whence  he  supposed  ul  material  substances  to 
be  formed.  Of  this  sect  were  Democritus  and  He- 
raclitus. 

5.  The  Socratic  school  arose  from  the  Ionic. 
Socrates  died  401  b.  c,  the  wisest,  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  the  Greeks  He  exploded  the  futile  logic 
of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  general 
arguments  applicable  to  all  manner  of  questions,  and 
by  which  they  could,  with  an  appearance  of  plausibi- 
Uty,  maintain  either  side  of  any  proposition.  Socrates 
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always  brought  his  antagonist  to  particulars  :  begin- 
ning  with  a  simple  and  undeniable  position,  which 
beinff  granted,  another  followed  equally  undeniable, 
till  the  disputant  was  conducted  step  by  step,  by  his 
own  concessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question  on 
which  lay  the  truth.     His  rivals  lost  aul  credit  as 
philosophers,  but  had  influence  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  exposed  them.     The  doc- 
trines of  Socrates  are  to  be  learned  from  Plato  and 
Xenophon.     He  taught  the  belief  of  a  first  cause, 
whose  beneficence  is  equal  to  his  power,  the  Creator 
and   Ruler  of  the  Universe.     He  inculcated  the 
moral  agency  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.     He 
exploded  the  Polytheistic  superstitions  of  his  country, 
and  thence  became  the  victim  of  an  accusation  of 
impiety.     (See    Section   XIIL   §  5.)     The  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  were  Plato  and 
Xenophon. 

6.  The  morality  of  Socrates  was  successfully  culti- 
vated by  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  but  was  pushed  the 
lengUi  of  extravagance  by  the  Cynics.  The  founder 
of  this  sect  was  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 
Virtue,  in  their  opinion,  consisted  in  renouncing  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  They  clothed  themselves 
in  rags,  slept  and  eat  in  the  streets,  or  wandered 
about  the  country  with  a  stick  and  a  knapsack.  They 
condemned  all  knowledge  as  useless.  They  asso- 
ciated impudence  with  ignorance,  and  indulged  them- 
selves in  scurrility  and  invective  without  restraint. 
The  most  eminent  of  this  sect  was  Diogenes. 

7.  The  Megarean  sect  was  founded  by  Euclid,  not 
the  mathematician,  and  were  the  happy  inventors  of 
logical  syllogism,  or  the  art  of  quibbling.  The  most 
eminent  were  Eubulides,  Alexinus  Eleensis,  Diodorus 
and  Stilpo. 

8.  The  Academic  sect  had  Plato  for  its  founder, 
a  native  of  ^gina,  and  thus  by  his  country  an 
Athenian ;  he  was  bom  about  430,  b.  c. ;  a  philosopher, 
whose  doctrines  have  had  a  more  extensive  and  more 
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luting  eminre  orcr  the  Buads  of  maiitind  than  tboie 
perbaps  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  This  ii 
m  part  owing  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  part 
to  the  eloquence  with  which  thej  have  been  pro- 
pounded. Plato  had  the  most  scdilime  ideas  of  the 
bivinity  and  his  attributes.  He  taught  that  the 
human  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Dirini^,  and  that 
this  alHance  with  the  eternal  mind  might  be  improved 
into  actual  intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
abstracting  the  soul  firom  all  the  corruptions  it  derives 
from  the  body ;  a  doctrine  highly  Battering  to  the 
pride  of  man,  and  generating  tliat  mystical  enthu- 
siasm which  has  the  most  powerful  empire  over  a 
warm  imagination.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Greece  were  his  disciples — Demosthenes,  Iso* 
crates,  and  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  oppo- 
nents in  four  remarkable  sects — those  of  Aristotle, 
of  Pvrrho,  of  Zeno,  and  Epicurus ;  in  other  words, 
the  reripi^tetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean. 

10.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
was  bom  at  Stagyra,  in  Thrace,  a  city  then  under 
the  dominion  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  established  his  school  in 
the  Lyceum  at  Athens ;  a  philosopher,  whose  tenets 
have  lound  more  zealous  partisans,  and  more  ranco- 
rous opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  It  was 
his  custom  to  discourse  to  his  disciples  in  walking, 
And  hence  his  philosophy  was  termed  peripatetic. 
His  Metaphysics,  from  the  sententious  brevity  of  his 
expression,  are  extremely  obscure,  and  have  given 
rise  to  numberless  commentaries.  The  best  analysis 
of  his  logic  is  given  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  Lord  Karnes's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  His  physical  works 
are  the  result  of  great  observation  and  acquaintance 
with  nature  ;  and  his  critical  writings,  as  his  Poetics 
and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display  both  taste  and  judgment. 
It  is  the  latter  works  that  will  ever  continue  to  be 
most  valued.     The  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was 
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that  of  classifying,  arranging,  and  combining  the 
objects  of  his  knowledge  so  as  to  reduce  all  to  a  few 
principles ;  a  dangerous  propensity  in  philosophy, 
and  repressive  of  improvement  in  science. 

11.  The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho,  a 
native  of  Elea.  They  formed  no  systems  of  their 
own,  but  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
those  of  all  others.  They  inculcated  universal  doubt 
as  the  only  true  wisdom.  There  was,  in  their 
opinion,  no  essential  difference  between  vice  and 
virtue,  farther  than  as  human  compact  had  dis- 
criminated them.  Tranquillity  of  mind  they  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  state  of  the  greatest  happiness,  ani^ 
this  was  to  be  attained  by  absolute  indifference  to  all 
dogmas  or  opinions. 

12.  The  Stoics  proposing  to  themselves  the  same 
end,  tranquillity  of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive 
at  it.  They  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves  above 
all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  humanity.  They 
believed  all  nature,  and  God  himself  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  to  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  immutable 
laws.  The  human  soul  being  a  portion  of  the 
Divinity,  man  cannot  complain  of  bein^  actuated  by 
that  necessity  which  actuates  the  Divmity  himself. 
His  pains  and  his  pleasures  are  determined  by  the 
same  laws  which  determine  his  existence.  Virtue 
consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  vice  in  opposing 
those  laws ;  vice  therefore  is  folly,  and  virtue  the 
only  true  wisdom.  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  Stoical 
philosophy  is  found  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
and  in  the  meditations  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic. 

13.  Epicurus  taught  that  man's  supreme  happiness 
consistca  in  pleasure.  He  himself  limited  the  term 
so  as  to  make  it  mean  only  the  practice  of  virtue. 
But  if  pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  the  object,  every 
man  will  draw  it  from  those  sources  which  he  finds 
can  best  supply  it.     It  might  have  been  the  pleasure 
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of  Epicurus  to  be  chaste  and  temperate.  We  are 
told  it  was  so;  but  others  find  their  pleasure  in 
intemperance  and  luxury;  and  such  was  the  taste 
of  his  principal  followers.  Epicurus  held  that  the 
Deity  was  indifferent  to  all  the  actions  of  man.  They 
therefore  had  no  other  counsellor  than  their  own 
conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive 
desire  of  their  own  happiness. 

14.  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  affords 
little  else  than  a  picture  of  the  imbecility  and  caprice 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  teachers,  instead  of  ezperi- 
ment  and  observation,  satisfied  themselves  with  con- 
structing theories ;  and  these,  wanting  fact  for  their 
basis,  have  only  served  to  perplex  the  understanding, 
and  retard  equally  the  advancement  of  sound  morality 
and  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge. 

XXIV. 

THX   HISTORT   OF   IIOMK. 

1.  ly  the  delineation  of  ancient  history,  Rome, 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading 
object  of  attention ;  and  the  history  of  this  empire, 
in  its  proffress  to  universal  clominion,  and  aftenrards 
in  its  decline  and  fall,  involves  a  collateral  account 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  which  in  those 
periods  are  deserving  of  our  consideration. 

2.  Although  we  cannot  conjecture  with  certainty 
as  to  the  era  when  Italy  was  first  peopled,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
refined  and  cultivated  nation  many  ages  before  the 
Roman  name  was  known.  These  were  the  Etruscans, 
of  whom  there  exist  at  this  day  monuments  in  the 
fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been  a  splendid, 
luxurious,  and  hiefhlypolished  people.  Their  alpha- 
bet resembling  the  Pncenician,  disposes  us  to  beueve 
them  of  eastern  origin.     The  Roman  historians  men- 

fctllem  as  a  powerful  and  opulent  nation  long 
b  the  origin  of  Rome, '  Toscorumante  Romamun 
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hnperium  lat^  terra  marique  opes  patuere/  Lib.  v. 
33 ;  and  Dionysios  of  Halicamaflsus  deduces  most 
of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Romans  from  Etruria. 

3.  The  rest  of  Italy  was  divided  among  a  number 
of  independent  tribes  or  nations,  comparatively  in  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  state;  Umbrians,  Ligurians, 
Sabines,  Veientes,  Latins,  ^qui,  Volsci,  &c.  Latium, 
a  territory  of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in 
breadth,  contained  forty-seven  independent  cities  or 
states  ;  the  other  adjacent  states  were  divided  in  the 
same  manner — a  state  of  society  in  which  constant 
warfare  is  unavoidable. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  city  and  state  of  Rome  is 
mvolved  in  great  uncertainty.  Dionysius  supposes 
two  cities  of  that  name  to  have  existed,  and  to  have 
perished  before  the  foundation  of  the  city  built  by 
Romulus.  The  vulgar  account  of  the  latter  is,  that 
it  was  founded  (752  b.  c.)  by  a  troop  of  shepherds 
or  banditti,  who  peopled  their  new  city  by  carrying 
off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  neighbours  the 
Sabines. 

5.  The  great  outlines  of  the  first  constitution  of 
the  Roman  government,  though  generally  attributed 
to  the  political  abilities  of  Rommus,  seem  to  have  a 
natural  foundation  in  the  usages  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  in  the  state  of  manners  which  existed  in  ItaJy 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Other  institutions 
bear  the  traces  of  political  skill  and  positive  enact- 
ment. 

6.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  his  people  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  eurite.  The 
lands  he  distributed  into  three  portions ;  one  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  another  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion,  and  the  third  he  divided  into  equal 
portions  of  two  acres  to  each  Roman  citisen.  He 
mstituted  a  tenate  or  council  of  100  members  Cafter- 
wards  increased  to  200),  to  whom  he  gave  power  to 
see  the  laws  enforced,  to  consult  concerning  all 
affiurs  of  state,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
people  in  the  comitia  or  assemblies,  who  were  invested 

f2 
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with  the  right  of  final  determinaticm  in  all  matters  of 
public  importance.  The  Patrician  families  were  the 
descendants  of  these  first  senators  (centum  patret) ; 
so  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  great  distinction  ot 
rank  arose  from  birth  among  the  Romans. 

7.  The  king  had  the  nomination  of  the  senators, 
the  privilege  of  assembling  the  people,  and  a  right  of 
appeal  in  ul  questions  of  importance.  He  had  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  at  first  comprehended 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  He  was  chief  priest, 
or  Pontifex  Maximuiy  and  regulated  every  thing  that 
concerned,  or  was  even  remotely  connected  with, 
religion.  He  had,  as  a  guard,  twelve  lictors,  and  to 
these  he  added  a  troop  of  300  horsemen  named  Ce- 
lira  or  Equitei  T  Roman  knights),  who  became  the 
second  rank  in  the  state  after  the  patricians.  This 
body  was  augmented  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  to  1800. 
These  regulations  are  of  positive  institution ;  others 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society. 

8.  The  patria  potest om,  or  the  power  which  everj 
father  of  a  family  enjoyed  over  his  household,  is  of 
the  latter  nature,  being  common  to  all  barbarous 
tribes  ^The  limitation  of  all  arts  to  the  slaves  arose 
from  the  constant  employment  of  the  citizens  in  war. 

'  fare  or  in  ag^culture. 

9.  Other  institution!  bear  also  the  stamp  of  politi- 
cal  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  ideas ;  such  as 
the  Clientela,  or  the  connexion  of  patron  and  client. 
This  admirable  institution  at  once  united  the  citizens, 
and  maintained  an  useful  subordination  between  the 
Patrician  order  and  the  Plebeian.  Every  Plebeian 
was  allowed  to  choose  a  senator  for  his  patron,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  defend  and  protect  him ;  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  received  from  his  chents,  not  only  homage,  but 
support  and  assistance  when  he  required  them. 

10.  The  Sabines  were  the  most  formidable  enemy 
of  the  early  Romans ;  and  a  wise  policy  united  for  « 
while  the  two  nations  into'  yne  state.  After  the 
death  of  Romulus,  who  reigned  thirty-seven  yearb, 
iWma,  a  Sabine,  was  elected  king.     His  dispotitioB 
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was  pious  and  pacific,  and  he  endeavoured  to  give  his 
people  the  same  character.     He  pretended  to  divine 
inspiration,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  authority  to 
his  laws,  which  in  themselves  were  excellent.     He 
multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,   and 
instituted  different  classes  of  priests — Flamines,  from 
the  flame-coloured  tufts  upon  their  caps ;  Salii  (a 
laiiendo),  priests  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred 
buckler,  which  was  said  to  have  dropped  from  heaven. 
&c.,  and  a  variety  of  religious  ceremonies.     The 
Flamines  officiatea  each  m  tne  service  of  a  particular 
deity;  the  Salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucluers;  the 
Vestals  cherished  the  sacred  fire ;  the  Augi^  and 
Aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims.     He  built  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  kept  open  during  war,  and 
shut  during  peace.     Most  oi  the  institutions  of  this 
prince  were  calculated  to  encourage  the  pacific  spirit ; 
and  his  policy  consisted  in  using  religion  as  an  instru- 
ment of^  government. — Numa  reformed  the  calendar, 
r^ulating  the  year  at  twelve  lunar  months,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  days  for  civil  occupation  {Fastsi)  from 
those  dedicated  to  religious  rest  {Nrfatii),     Agri- 
culture was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  duty  of  religion. 
Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  temple  of  Janus  remained  shut ; 
so  much  does  the  disposition  of  a  people  depend  on 
the  character  of  a  sovereign. 

11.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  of 
warlike  disposition,  subdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates, 
and  other  neighbouring  states.  The  Sabines,  now 
disunited  from  the  Romans,  were  among  the  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies.  Tullus  reigned  thirty- 
three  years.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  opened,  and 
was  not  shut  during  his  whole  reign. 

12.  Ancus  Martins,,  the  grandson  of  Numa,  was 
elected  king  on  the  death  of  Tullus.  He  inherited 
the  piety  and  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  and  joined 
to  these  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  He  increased  the 
population  of  Rome,  by  naturalizing  some  of  the 
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oooquered  states;  enlarged  and  fortified  die  fStj, 
and  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber. 
He  reigned  gtoriooslj  twentf-foor  jean. 

13.  Tarqumns  Priacna,  the  son  of  a  citiien  of 
Corinth,  popular  from  his  wealth  and  liberality,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  He,  owing  his  elec- 
tion to  the  favour  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 
enlarged  the  senate  bv  100  new  members,  chosen 
from  the  plebeian  families — these  new  senators  were 
termed  '  Patres  minorum  gentium.'  This  body  con* 
sisted  now  of  300,  at  which  number  it  remained  for 
some  centuries  (down  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi, 
when  it  was  enlarged  to  600).  Tarquin  was  vic- 
torious in  his  wars,  and  he  adorned  and  improved 
the  city  with  works  of  utility  and  magnificence.  He 
caused  the  walls  to  be  bmlt  of  hewn  stone ;  he 
built  the  Circus  Mazimus,  or  Hippodrome,  for  the 
celebration  of  public  games,  for  races,  and  athletic 
exercises;  the  Cloacae,  those  immense  common 
sewers,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  new  Rome 
had  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of 
greater  magnitude;  he  also  commenced  the  building 
of  the  Capitol,  on  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  hill. 
Tarquinius  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the 
sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign. 

14.  Servius  Tullius  (the  son  of  a  female  captive,) 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  secured 
by  his  own  address,  and  Uie  intriffues  of  his  mother, 
in-law,  his  election  to  the  vacant  Uirone.  He  courted 
popularity  by  acts  of  munificence ;  discharging  the 
debts  of  the  poor,  dividing  among  the  citizens  his  pa- 
trimonial lands,  improving  the  city  with  useful  edi- 
fices, and  extending  its  boundaries.  The  new  ar- 
rangement which  he  introdnced  in  the  division  of  the 
Roman  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries,  is  a  proof 
of  much  political  alnlity,  and  merits  attention,  as  on 
It  depended  many  of  the  revolutions  of  the  republic. 

15.  Firom  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  a«mittted 
the  Albans  and  Sabines  to  the  righta  <^  dtiiens^  tba 
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Urban  and  Rustic  tribes  were  composed  of  three 
dtttinct  nations,  each  of  which  had  an  equal  share  in 
the  goremmcnt.  Each  tribe  being  diviaed  into  ten 
curut,  and  each  curia  having  an  equal  vote  in  the 
Comitia,  or  public  assemblies,  as  evenr  individual  had 
in  his  tribe,  all  questions  were  deciaed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  suffrages  of  individuals.  There  was  no 
pre-eminence  or  distinction  between  the  euritt,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  gave  their  votes  was  deter- 
mined  by  lot.  This  was  a  reasonable  constitution, 
so  long  as  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  were  nearly  on 
a  par;  but,  when  riches  came  to  be  unequally  di- 
rided,  it  was  obvious  that  much  inconvenience  must 
have  arisen  from  this  equal  partition  of  power,  as  the 
rich  could  easily,  b^  bnbery,  command  the  suffrages 
of  the  poor.  Besides,  all  the  taxes  had  hitherto 
been  levied  by  the  head,  without  any  regard  to  the 
inequality  of  fortunes.  This  impolitic  and  unjust 
mode  of  assessment  furnished  to  Servius  an  excellent 
pretext  for  an  entire  change  of  system.  His  plan 
was,  to  remove  the  poorer  citizens  from  all  share  of 
the  government  by  exempting  them  from  all  public 
bnr&ns,  and  making  these  fall  solely  on  the  rico ;  by 
this  means  he  oontnved  to  throw  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  order  of 
the  citizens,  without  injury  or  offence  to  the  populace. 
16.  All  the  citizens  were  next  required,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  declare  upon  oath  their  names, 
dweUings,  number  of  their  children,  and  amount  of 
their  fortune;  that  the  taxes  and  contributions 
might  be  regulated  according  to  their  wealth. 
After  this  numeration,  or  cemuM,  Servius  divided  the 
whole  citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,  birth,  or 
nation,  into^bur  tri6a,  named  from  the  quarters  where 
they  dwelt,  the  Palatine,  Suburran,  Coilatine,  and 
EaquiUne.  These  comprehended  only  such  as  dwelt 
within  the  city.  He  formed  other  tribes  of  such  as 
lived  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  country,  and  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens — ^these  were 
called  the  Ru$tic  Tribet,  and  are  frequently  mentioned 
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in  Roman  higtory.  Besides  this  local  division,  Ser* 
vius  distributed  the  whole  people  into  six  cUatet, 
and  each  class  into  several  centuries,  or  portions  of 
citizens,  so  called,  not  as  actually  consisting  of  100, 
but  as  being  obliged  to  furnish  and  maintain  100 
men  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  time  of  war.  In 
the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  the  richest  citizens, 
or  those  who  were  worth  at  least  100  mhus  (about 
j£300  sterling),  there  were  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
centuries.  In  the  second  class  (those  worth  75  mitur^ 
about  j£225)  there  were  twen^-two  centuries.  In 
the  third  (those  worth  50  mtiue,  about  ^150)  were 
twenty  centuries.  In  the  fourth  (those  worth  25 
witiK,  about  £7S)  twenty-two  centuries.  In  the  fifth 
(those  worth  12  mtN«,  about  £36)  thirty  centuries. 
The  sixth,  or  last  class,  though  the  most  numerous 
of  the  whole,  comprehending  all  the  poorer  citizens, 
formed  only  one  century.  Thus  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  193  centuries,  or 
portions  of  citizens,  so  called,  as  furnishing  each  100 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The  sixth  class  was  declared 
exempt  from  all  taxes;  they  were  called  eapite 
ctHsi^  as  only  making  up  a  number,  or  sometimea 
prolaCtfrii,  the  breeders  of  population.  The  other 
classes,  according  to  the  number  of  centuries  of 
which  they  consi^ed,  were  rated  for  the  public  bur- 
dens at  so  much  for  each  century. 

17«  It  was  evident  that  the  poor  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  this  anraogement ;  but  something  was 
wanting  to  indemnify  and  conciliate  the  rich  for  the 
burdens  to  which  they  were  subjected.  For  this 
purpose  Servius  enacted,  that  henceforth  the  Cmmitia 
should  give  their  votes  by  centuries;  the  first  diss 
eonsisting  of  ninety-eight  centuries,  always  voting 
first:  thus,  if  these  were  of  one  mind,  which  was 
oftot  the  case  in  inqMxtant  questions,  the  solfrages 
oC  te  rest  were  of  no  avail,  and  were  not  asked.  If 
tin  int  class  were  not  nnammoiH,  the  second  came 
Tote,  and  it  was  very  rardy  that  the  in- 
were  ever  called  apom  to  exercise  tb^ 
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right  of  8u£Brage.  Thus,  although  the  whole  people 
were  called  to  the  Comttia,  and  all  seemed  to  have 
an  equal  sufirage,  yet,  in  reality,  the  richer  classes 
determined  every  question,  the  suffrage  of  the  poor 
being  merely  nominal ;  for  as  the  whole  people 
formed  193  centuries,  and  the  first  and  second 
classes  contained  120  of  these,  a  majority  was  easily 
secured.  Thus,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which 
the  chief  magistrates  were  elected,  peace  and  war  de- 
creed, and  all  other  important  business  discussed,  the 
richer  classes  of  the  citijEens  had  artfully  secured  to 
them  the  sole  authority,  the  votes  of  the  poor  being 
of  no  avail.  And  such  was  the  ingenuity  of  this 
policy,  that  all  were  pleased  with  it :  the  rich  paid 
their  taxes  with  cheerfulness,  as  the  price  of  tneir 
power;  and  the  poor  gladly  exchanged  authority 
for  immunities,  until  ambitious  men  rendered  them 
dissatisfied.  The  census,  performed  every  five  years, 
was  closed  by  a  lustrum,  or  expiatory  sacrifice; 
which  cotisisted  of  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  hog;  and 
hence  that  period  of  time  was  called  a  butrum, 

18.  Servius,  a  genuine  and  enlightened  patriot^ 
was  assassinated,  uiter  a  reign  of  forty-four  years, 
by  his  infamous  daughter  Tullia,  married  to  Tar- 
quinius,  the  grandson  of  Priscus,  who  thus  paved  the 
way  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  go- 
vernment of  Tarquin,  sumamed  the  Proud,  was 
systematically  tyrannical.  He  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  lower  orders,  to  abase  by  their  means  the 
power  of  the  higher;  but  insolent,  rapacious,  and 
cruel,  be  finally  disgusted  all  ranks  of  his  subjects. 
This  sanguinary  tyrant  was  suffered  to  reign  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  was  at  last  punished  for  a 
crime  which  was  not  his  own.  His  son  Sextus, 
equally  lawless  and  cruel,  had  committed  a  rape  on 
the  wife  of  Collatinus,  who,  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband  and  kindred ;  this  roused  their  vengeance, 
and  procured,  by  their  influence  with  their  country, 
men,  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  utter 
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abolitum  of  the  regal  dignity  at  Rome,  (509  b.c.) 
which  had  subsisted  for  244  years. 

19.  ReJUetiont  on  the  Government  and  State  tf 
Rome  during  the  period  rf  the  Kings. — The  whole 
•tructuro  of  the  constitution  of  the  Romans  mider 
the  monarchy  has  been  by  most  authors  erroneously 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  abilities  of  Romulus,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  shepherds 
or  banditti.  This  chimerical  idea  we  owe  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus.  The  truth  is,  the  Roman 
government,  like  almost  every  other,  was  the  gradual 
result  of  circumstances ;  the  fruit  of  time,  and  of 
political  emergency. 

20.  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  has 
occasioned  considerable  research,  and  is  not  free 
from  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  the  kings  had  the 
sole  riffht  of  namine  the  senators,  that  the  consuls 
iucoeeded  them  in  this  right,  and  afterwards,  when 
these  magistrates  found  too  much  occupation  from 
the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  state  was  engaged, 
that  privilege  devolved  on  the  censors.  The  sena- 
tors were  at  first  always  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
patricians ;  that  is,  out  of  those  descended  from  the 
first  criiiMm  potres,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
named  by  Romulus,  but  afterwaras  the  plebeians  ac- 
quired an  equal  title  to  that  dignity.  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
was  Tery  extensive.  No  assembly  of  the  people 
could  be  called  together  but  by  the  senate's  autho- 
rity ;  nor  were  the  p/cMseiia,  or  deertes  of  the  j»eopU, 
of  any  weight  till  confirmed  by  a  second  decree  of 
the  senate.  Hence  the  eariy  eonstitntion  of  the 
ropablic  wis  rather  aristocratical  than  democraticaL 
FVom  this  extensive  power  of  the  senate,  the  first 
diminotioii  was  made,  by  the  creatioB  of  the  Tribmiei 
of  Um  people;  and  other  retrenchnieiitB  successively 
took  plMe«  till  the  people  aeqiuied  at  leagtk  the 
pftioiiiimnt  power  m  the  state.     Tet  the  senate, 

fter  every  vsnrpatioii  on  dieir  anthority,  coa- 
«»  bave^  »  many  poiat^  a  mfuwaij.     Tlwy 
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regulated  all  matters  regarding  religion;  they  had 
the  custody  of  the  public  treasure;  they  superin- 
tended the  conduct  of  all  magistrates;  they  gave 
audience  to  ambassadors,  decided  on  the  fate  of 
Tanqmshed  nations,  disposed  of  the  governments  of 
the  provinces,  and  took  cognizance,  by  appeal,  in  all 
crimes  against  the  state.  In  great  emergencies 
they  appointed  a  Dictator,  with  absolute  authority. 
Such  were  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the  Roman 
senate  through  the  whole  period  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal 
government,  the  territory  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  It  is  said  to  have  been  only  forty 
miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The  only 
use  they  yet  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  conquered  states,  and 
so  increase  their  population.  By  this  wise  policy 
they  became  a  powerful  state,  though  within  a 
narrow  territory ;  because  their  strength  was  always 
superior  to  their  enterprises.  In  this  manner  they 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  extension  of 
their  empire. 

22.  In  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the 
strength  of  the  armies,  both  of  the  Romans  in  those 
early  times,  and  of  the  neighbouring  states  their 
enemies,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  there  is 
much  exaggeration.  The  territories  from  which 
those  armies  were  furnished,  were  incapable  of  sup- 
plying them. 

23.  In  the  continual  wars  in  which  the  republic 
was  engaged,  the  Romans  were  most  commonly  the 
aggressors.  The  causes  of  this  seem  to  have  been 
the  ambition  of  the  consuls  to  distinguish  their  short 
administration  by  some  splendid  enterprise,  and  the 
wish  of  the  senate  to  ^ve  the  people  occupation,  to 
prevent  intestine  disqmets. 

24.  The  regal  government  subsisted  244  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  only  seven  kings  reigned, 
several  of  whom  died  a  violent  death,  and  the  last  of 
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them  lived  thirteen  yean  after  bis  expulsion.  This 
statement  is  extraordinary,  and  is  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  period  of  the  Ro- 
man history.  It  is  allowed  that,  for  the  five  first 
centuries  after  the  building  of  Rome,  there  were  no 
historians.  The  first  Roman  who  undertook  to  write 
the  history  of  his  countir  was  Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived 
during  the  second  Pumc  war  (a.  u.  c.  535,  and  b.c. 
218),  to  which  period  he  brought  down  his  history. 
Livy  says  that  almost  all  the  ancient  records  were 
destroyed  bv  fire  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gtauls,  and  therefore, 'with  great  candour,  states  that 
he  does  not  warrant  the  authenticity  of  what  he  re- 
lates of  those  ancient  times* 


XXV. 

ROME    UNDBR  THX   CONSULS. 

1.  Thx  regal  government  being  abolished,  it  was 
affreed  to  commit  the  supreme  authority  to  two  ma- 
gistrates,  who  should  be  annually  elected  by  the 
people  from  the  Patrician  order.  To  these  they 
ffave  the  name  of  Contula ;,  *  ^  modest  title,'  says 
Vertot,  *  which  gave  to  understand  that  they  were 
rather  the  counsellors  of  the  republic  than  its  sove- 
reigns ;  and  that  the  only  point  they  ought  to  have 
in  view  was  its  preservation  and  glory.'  But,  in  fact, 
their  authority  differed  scarcely  in  any  thins  from 
that  of  the  kings.  They  had  the  supreme  acuninis- 
tration  of  justice,  th^  disposal  of  the  public  money, 
the  power  of  convoking  the  senate,  and  assembling 
the  people,  raising  armies,  naming  all  the  officers, 
and  the  right  of  making  peace,  war,  and  alliance. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  their  authority  was 
limited  to  a  year.  They  wore  the  purple  robe, 
tbey  had  the  teila  eurultt^  or  ivory  chair  of  state, 
•ach  of  them  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
"  irilh  ihefiueeM,  the  symbols  of  their  power  ol 
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2.  The  first  consuls  were  Brutus  and  Collutinus, 
the  husband  of  Lucretia.  Tarquin  was  at  this  time 
in  Etruria,  where  he  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  most 
powerful  cities,  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  to  espouse  his 
cause.  He  had  likewise  his  partisans  at  Rome ;  and 
a  plot  was  formed  to  open  the  gates  to  receive  him. 
It  was  detected ;  and  Brutus  had  the  Inortification  to 
find  his  two  sons,  and  the  nephews  of  CoUatinus,  in 
the  number' of  the  conspirators.  Brutus  himself  sat 
in  judgment  upon  his  sons,  and  condemned  them  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  presence ;  '  Exuit  pafrem  ut  con- 
sulem  ageret ;  orbusque  vivere,  quam  publicse  vin- 
dictsB  deesse  maluit.'*  Such  is  the  reflection  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  but  that  of  Livy  is  more  natural : 
*  Quum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultusque  et  os 
ejus  spectaculo  esset,  eminente  animo  patrio,  inter 
publicse  poense  mini8terium.*f  CoUatinus  had  not 
strength  to  imitate  this  example,  and  in  his  endea- 
vour to  avert  the  punishment  of  his  nephews  pro« 
cured  his  own  deposition  and  banishment. 

3.  Tarquin  now  determined  on  war;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  he  marched 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  opposed  by  the  con* 
stds  Brutus  aud  Publius  Valerius,  who  had  been 
chosen  in  the  room  of  CoUatinus,  and  in  the  battle  ' 
which  ensued  Brutus  was  killed.  The  contest  was 
doubtful ;  but  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  aud 
Valerius  was  the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  the  splen- 
did reward  of  a  triumph ;  a  higher  honour  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Brutus,  for  whom  the  whole  city  went 
into  mourning  for  ten  months.  Arrogant  from  his  re- 
cent  honours,  the  popularity  otf  Valerius  began  to  de- 
cline ;  when,  with  the  view  of  recovering  it,  he  pro- 
posed the  law,  termed  from  him  the  Valerian,  which 
'permitted  any  citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to 

•  *  Me  ncriflced  the  reelinRi  of  a  father  to  the  oblindon*  ofch  ef 
maftctrate,  and  preferred  a  childleM  old  age  to  any  failure  of  bu  duty 
to  uie  state.' 

f  '  WbJle  all  the  time  hit  looks  betraTed  the  feetinps  of  a  father, 
tlie  pure  patriotiam  of  bia  toul  prevailed  in  the  adminittratiou  oi 
iuatice.* 
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death  by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banishment  or 
scourging,  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  required  their 
consent  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.* 
This  law  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  a.u.c.  244.— 
B.c.  d09. 

4.  For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tar. 
quin,  the  Romans  were  involved  in  continual  wars  on 
his  account.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
with  the  Etrurians  under  Porsena ;  a  war  fertile  in 
exploits  of  romantic  heroism. 

5.  Soon  after  this  period  began  those  domestic  dis- 
orders, which  continued  long  to  embroil  the  republic. 
Great  complaints  had  arisen  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  citizens,  both  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 

{>roperty  from  the  jrartial  distribution  of  the  con<]uered 
anas,  which  the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to 
engross  to  themselves,  and  from  the  harsh  policy  bj 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  creditors  to  reduce  to  a 
state  of  slavery  their  insolvent  debtors.  As  there 
was  no  law  which  limited  the  rate  of  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money,  the  poor,  when  once  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  contracting  even  trifling  debts,  were  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors.  These 
grievances,  felt  in  common  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  dtixens,  excited  much  discontent,  which,  from 
oompUints  long  disregarded,  grew  at  length  into  a 
spirit  of  determined  resistance.  The  wars  required 
new  levies,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  plebeians  to 
arm  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties ;  but  the 
plebeians  positively  refused  to  enrol  their  names,  de- 
claring that  they  uew  no  liberties  to  defend,  unless 
the  senate  should  put  an  end  to  their  oppression,  bj 
decreeing  at  once  an  abolition  of  all  the  debts  doe 
by  the  poor  to  the  rich.  The  emergency  wis  criti* 
cal,  as  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
oonsob  Iband  their  anthori^  of  no  avail ;  for  the 
law  had  ghren  any  citisen  condemned  by 
^' of  apfMeel  to  the  people.  To  evade  the 
law  an  extraoidmary  measore  was 
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cessaiy,  and  a  Dictator  was  created  for  the  first 
tune;  a  magistrate  who,  for  the  period  of  six  months, 
was  invested  with  absolute  and  unlimited  authority. 
The  senate  appointed  one  of  the  consuls,  Clelius,  to ' 
choose  the  dictator,  which  was  always  afterwards  the 
form,  and  he  named  his  colleague,  Titus  Lartius 
Flavius.  Lartius,  nominated  to  this  high  office,, 
armed  the  twenty-four  lictors  with  axes,  summoned 
the  whole  people  to  the  Comitia,  and  calling  over 
the  names,  under  the  penalty  of  death  to  any  citizen 
who  should  dare  to  murmur,  enrolled  all  such  as 
he  judged  most  fit  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
He  was  successful  against  the  enemy,  and,  returning 
to  Rome,  abdicated  his  authority.  This  expedient 
became  henceforward  a  frequent  and  certain  resource 
in  all  seasons  of  public  danger.  In  the  following 
year  Aulus  Posthumus  was  chosen  dictator,  who 
gained  an  important  victory,  in  which  the  two  sons 
of  Tarquin,  Sextos  and  Titus,  were  slain.  This  put 
an  end  to  all  his  prospects.  He  retired  to  Cumas,  in 
Campania,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
A.U.C.  257. 

6.  The  death  of  Tarquin  removed  one  check 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
orders ;  for  the  latter  had  hitherto  kept  alive  a  salu- 
tary  apprehension,  that,  in  case  of  extreme  oppres- 
sion, they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
back  their  king.  When  this  fear  was  at  an  end,  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  patricians,  exceeding  every 
bound  both  of  good  policy  and  humanity,  drove  the 
people  at  length  to  deeds  of  mutiny  and  rebellion. 
An  alarm  from  the  enemy  gave  full  weight  to  their 
power,  and  made  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  state 
solemnly  engage  their  honour  to  procure  a  redress 
of  their  grievances,  as  soon  as  the  public  danger  was 
at  an  end.  The  promise,  either  from  a  failure  of 
will  or  of  power,  was  not  fulfilled,  and  this  violation 
of  faith  drove  the  people  at  length  to  extremities. 
Bound  by  their  military  oath  not  to  desert  their 
ttandards,  they  carried  them  along  with  them ;  And 
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tbe  whole  army,  in  milittry  array,  under  Sicinios 
Belltttus,  witbdreir  from  Rome,  and  deliberately  en. 
camped  on  the  Mons  Sacer,  at  three  miles  distance 
from  the  city ;  and  here  th^y  were  soon  joined  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people.  This  resolute  pro. 
cedure  had  its  desired  effect.  The  senate  deputed 
ten  persons,  the  most  respectable  of  their  order,  with 
plenary  ^wers;  and  these,  seeing  no  medium  of 
compromise,  granted  to  the  people  all  their  de- 
mands. The  debts  were  solemnly  abc^ished;  and 
for  the  securitT  of  their  nriTileg^es  in  future,  they 
were  allowed  tne  right  of  <^HM^ng  magistrates  of 
their  own  order,  who  should  hare  m  power  of  op- 
posing with  effxt  every  measure  whidi  they  should 
judffe  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  These  were  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  (so  called  from  baring  been 
£t^  selected  from  among  the  trihmmi  miUiMm  of  the 
different  legions),  chosen  annually;  at  fist  five  in 
number,  and  afterwards  increased' to  ten.  'Without 
guards  or  tribunal,  and  having  no  seat  in  the  senate- 
hocse,  they  had  yet  the  power,  hx  «  smgie  veto,  to 
suspend  or  annul  the  decrees  of  ^  senate  and  the 
sentences  of  tiie  consuls.  TVsr  penons  were  de- 
dared  sacred,  bat  tiMtr  anthorxiy  was  confined  to 
the  bounds  cf  tiiedtv  and  a  mile  beT>onl  the  walls. 
Tne  tribunes  demanded  and  oifatained  two  aaagis- 
traxes  to  as»st  tbem  in  their  «dfee;  these  were 
termed  .EdiVes,  frton  ^>e  ciianrt  ctaamxtted  to  dieaa 
<«fthebail<fings  ofthe  city;  ud afterwirdb tiiey had 
Hkcwise  ^le  caire  of  the  rames,  sjiectades,  and  other 
mattcsrs  of  poBce,  within  the  cirj» 

7,  From  this  em  ^:i^0  voars^  tram  tee  fiofondatioa 
cf  Rome^  and  9n«ntee<n  year?  after  the  aibolitiaa  of 
the  regal  gwtgimwatX  we  date  the  tiimiiiii  wr  mrnt 
nif  the  pcij^ilar  connirution  «f  the  Rcmaa  rmbbc; 
a  change  epfvatcd  by  the  imwiae  po&cy  of  tbt  par 
tncians  thcnetoh'tfi,  w^o,  by  T]e>M&iig  to  jnst  oonw 
fSaints,  atnd  human^  nedrrasi^  fiagnnt  aftmaet, 
*^  Iwve  eawJy  atliticipaied  f^wr  gToand  of  Aib- 
TW  fKA  ws^  of  the  petfile 
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power,  but  relief  from  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  aud 
had  this  been  readily  granted  them,  if  not  by  abolish- 
ing the  debts,  at  least  by  repressing  enormous  usury, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  inhuman  right  of  corporal 
punishment  and  the  bondage  of  debtors,  the  people 
would  have  cheerfully  returned  to  order  and  submis- 
sion, and  the  Roman  constitution  have  long  remained 
what  we  have  seen  it  v^as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  consular  government,  aristocratical.  But  a  tor- 
rent imprudently  resisted  will,  in  time,  acquire  that 
impetuous  force  which  carries  every  thing  before  it. 
The  plebeians  having  now  obtained  magistrates  of 
their  own  order  with  those  high  powers,  we  shall  see 
it  become  the  main  object  with  these  magistrates  to 
increase  their  authority  by  continual  demands  and 
bold  encroachments.  The  people  regarding  them 
as  the  champions  of  their  rights,  and  delighted  to  find 
themselves  gradually  approaching  to  an  equality  with 
the  higher  order;  and,,  no  longer  bounding^  their 
desires  to  ease  and  security,  are  soon  equally  in- 
fluenced by  ambition  as  their  superiors.  While  this 
people,  borne  down  by  injustice  and  oppression, 
seek  no  more  than  the  redress  of  real  grievances, 
and  a  share  of  ease  and  happiness  as  the  members  of 
a  free  state,  we  applaud  their  spirited  exertions,  and 
execrate  that  arbitrary  and  inhuman  principle  which 
prompted  the  higher  order  to  treat  them  as  slaves 
or  inierior  beings.  .But  when  we  behold  this  peo- 
ple compassing  at  length  the  end  they  wished  for — 
attaining  ease  and  security,  nay  power,  which  at  first 
they  had  neither  soug^it  nor  expected ;  when  we  see 
them,  afler  this,  increasing  in  their  demands,  assum- 
ing  that  arrogance  they  justly  blamed  in  their  su- 
periors,  goaded  on  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders 
to  aim  at  tyrannizing  in  their  turn ;  we  view  with 
proper  discrimination  the  love  of  liberty  and  its  ex- 
treme, licentiousness;  and  treat  with  just  detestation 
the  authors  of  those  pernicious  measures  which  em- 
broiled  the  state  in  endless  faction,  and  paved  the 
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way  tor  the  total  lots  of  that  liberty,  of  which  this 
deluded  people  knew  not  the  value  when  thej 
actually  poweited  it. 

XXVL 

TMB   LAW   or   VOLKBO. 

1.  The  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  appeased 
by  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes,  were  but  for  a  very 
snort  time  suspended.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
popular  magistrates  should  make  an  experiment  of 
their  powers.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  one  of 
the  consuls,  interrupted  by  a  tribune,  rashly  said, 
that  had  the  tribunes  convoked  the  assembly,  he 
would  not  have  interrupted  them,  and  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  This  was  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  consuls,  that  the  tribunes  had  the 
|K>wer  of  assembling  the  Comitia,  a  power  which 
they  themselves  had  never  dreamt  of,  but  which 
from  that  moment  they  assumed  as  their  acknow. 
lodged  right.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  right, 
that  the  a&irs  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  agi. 
tated  in  those  meetings,  equally  as  in  the  assemblies 
held  in  virtue  of  a  consular  summons,  or  senatorial 
decree,  and  thus  there  were,  in  a  manner,  two  dis- 
tmct  legislative  powers  estaUished  in  the  republic 

SL  Ine  trial  of  Coriolanus  for  inconsideratelj 
proposing  the  abolition  of  the  Tribunate,  an  oSBeDoe 
lateripreted  to  be  treason  against  the  state,  threw  an 
additional  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  people.  The 
proposal  of  an  Agrarian  law,  for  the  dovisioD  of 
the  lands  acquired  by  recent  com|iiests,  resumed  at 
interrals,  though  never  carried  into  execution,  iik- 
flatted  the  passions  of  the  rival  orders. 

3«  INihfius  Volero»  fonaeriy  a  oentarkNi,  and  a 
man  dfistagywhsd  for  hb  midtaiy  serrioea.  had,  ib 
the  atw  W«iM»  heen  tanked  as  a  ^**-»"nrHs  aolifier. 

wasseffited  degradatm,  kn  r». 
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fused  his  services  in  that  capacity*  and  the  consuls 
having  condemned  him  to  corporal  punishment,  he 
appeeded  from  their  sentence  to  the  people.  The 
contest  lasted  till  the  annual  term  of  elections,  when 
Volero  himself  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
He  had  an  ample  revenge,  by  procuring  the  enacts 
ment  of  a  most  important  law.  The  Comitia,  by 
centuries  and  by  curiae,  could  not  be  called  but  in 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  consulting 
the  auspices ;  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had 
hitherto  been  elected,  and  the  most  important  pub- 
lic affairs  discussed.  It  was  decreed  by  th6  law  of 
Volero,  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  should  be 
made,  and  all  questions  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
peapU  were  agitated,  should  henceforward  be  dis« 
cussed  in  the  comitia  held  by  tribes,  which  were 
unfettered  by  any  of  those  restraints.  The  senate 
opposed  the  passing  of  a  law  so  fatal  to  their  power, 
but  their  opposition  was  ineffectual.  From  this 
period,  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Roman  republic 
may  be  considered  as  having  passed  completely 
iirom  the  higher  order  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  Roman  constitution  was  now  plainly  a  de- 
mocracy, 471  B.e. 

XXVII. 

THE  DECEMVIRATE. 

1.  The  Romans  had,  till  this  period,  no  body  of 
civil  laws.  Under  the  regal  government  the  kings 
alone  administered  justice;  the  consuls  succeeded 
them  in  this  high  prerogative ;  and  thus  possessed 
without  control  the  absolute  command  of  the  for- 
tunes and  civil  rights  of  all  the  citizens.  To  remedy 
this  great  defect,  Terentillus,  a  tribune,  proposed 
the  nomination  of  ten  commissioners,  to  frame  and 
digest  a  code  of  laws  for  the  explanation  and  se- 
curity of  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  the  state.  A 
measure  so  equitable  ought  to  have  met  with  no 
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oppofitson.  h  was,  however,  ttrennoasly  though 
ineibetiudly  oppoied  by  the  pahTcaimg,  who,  by  a 
fntttlefs  contett,  only  ezpoied  their  own  weaknets. 
The  ten  commiitionen,  or  decemviri^  were  chosen; 
but  the  election  being  made  in  the  Comitia  by  cen- 
turiM,  the  consol  Appius  Claudios,  and  his  col- 
letj^ue  Titus  Genadus,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
important  commission,  and  the  other  eight  were-  abo 
senators  and  consulsur  persons.  The  laws  were 
framed,  those  celebrated  statutes  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  great  structure  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 

451  B.C. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  laws  is 
therefore  of  importance.  Even  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic,  they  continued  to  be  of  the 
highest  authority.  They  have  the  encomium  of 
Cicero  himself;  and  we  learn  from  him,  that  to  com- 
mit those  laws  to  memory  was  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  From  the  twelve  tables  the  juris- 
oonsulti  composed  a  system  of  judicial  forms,  for  the 
regulation  or  the  different  tribunals.  The  number 
of  the  laws  was  likewise  from  time  to  time  increased 
hy  the  Smtitu^conmlf  and  PUbitcita ;  the  first  enacted 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  latter  by 
the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

3,  Tne  decemvirs  were  invested  with  all  the  powers 
df  government,  for  the  consulate  and  all  other  autho- 
rity but  their  own  had  ceased  on  their  creation. 
Kaeh  decemvir  bv  turn  presided  for  a  day,  and  had 
the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia,  the  fascet. 
The  nine  others  officiated  solely  as  judges  in  the 
determination  of  law.^»uita,  and  the  correctioa  of 
abuses.  An  abuse,  however,  of  the  most  iagrant 
natur«»  committed  h^  the  chief  of  their  own  nnasber, 
^a»  destined  speedily  to  hris^  their  office  to  its 
termination, 

4x  Appius  Qaiiiifiitt.  imilaiued  by  Uwles  passinu 
iW  the  v^uur  VUmaia.  the  hecrmthad  ifionae  of 
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profligate  dependant  to  claim  the  maiden  as  his  own 

property,  on  the  false  pretence  of  her  being  the 

danghter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves.     The  claim 

was  made  to  the  decemvir  himself  in  judgment,  who 

pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  which  tore  from  her 

family  this  helpless  victim,  and  put  her  into  the  hands 

of  his  own  minion.     Her  father  Vii^nius,  to  save 

the  honour  of  his  child,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her 

hreast ;  and  the  people,  witnesses  of  this  shocking 

scene,  would  have  massacred  Appius  on  the  spot,  had 

he  not  found  means  to  escape  amidst  the  tumult. 

Their  vengeance,   however    was   satiated   by  the 

instant  abolition  of  this  hated  magistracy,  and  by  the 

death  of  Appius,  who  chose  by  his  own  hand  to  pre- 

vent  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.     His  colleague  ' 

Oppius,  the  chief  abettor  of  his  crimes,  died  in  the 

same  manner,  and  the  rest  went  into  voluntary  exile, 

while  their  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  public  use. 

The  decemvirate  had  subsisted  for  three  vears.  The 

consuls  were  now  restored,  together  with  the  tribunes, 

which  reinstated  the  people  at  once  to  all  their  rights 

and  privileges,  449  b.  c. 


XXVIII. 

Ui-JREASK    or   THE   POPULAK    POWER. 

1.  The  scale  of  the  people  was  daily  acquiring 
weight,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  highest  order. 
Two  barriers,  however,  still  separated  the  patricians 
and  plebeians ;  the  one,  a  law  which  prevented  their 
intermarriage,    and    the    other,  the    constitutional 
limitation  of  all  the  higher  offices  to  the  order  of  the 
patricians.     It  was  now  only  necessary  to  remove 
these  restraints,  to  bring  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.     The  first,  after  a 
long  but  fruitless  contest,  was  at  length  agfreed  to 
by  the  senate;  and  this  concession  had  its  usual 
effect  of  stimulating  the  people  to  inflexible  perseve- 
rance in  their  struggle  for  the  latter.     On  an  emer- 
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..wa   A  Mrar^  the  cssunaaoy  <(de^noe  vis  prictisecL 

.  rtOamif  a»  cBter  tiie  rools,  imkiat  opon  toe  immc- 

'  ,Um<  vHwctnust  of  a  Uv,  v^ook  iihoiud  admit  their 

•j^ttntaty  of  6w»Ming  all  the  oftoes  cf  the  republic. 

1  rj«  senate  sought  a  paUiadre,  hy  the  creation  of 

&a  101111337  tiibaDes  in  liea  of  tiae  coasnls,  three  of 

'^iHmi  riurald  be  patricians,  and  three  plebeians. 

I'his  measore  satisfied  the  people  for  a  time:  the 

uoRSuIs^  hoireTer,  were  soon  restored. 

2<  The  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  frequent 
warsy  had  interrupted  the  r^ular  suirej  or  census 
of  the  citizens,  for  a  great  manj  jears.  This  was 
remedied  by  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy.  Two 
oilicers,  under  the  title  of  Censors,  were  appointed, 
(437  a.  c.)  whose  duty  was  not  only  to  make  the 
ccmms  every  five  years,  but  to  inspect  the  morals  and 
regulate  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens ;  in  virtue  of 
this  power  they  kept  in  dependence  both  the  senate 
aiid  people.  The  censorship,  from  these  extensive 
powers,  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  office  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  was  exercised,  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  only  by  consular  persons,  and 
ai'terwards  annexed  to  the  supreme  function  of  the 
emperors. 

3.  The  dissensions  between  the  orders  continued 
with  little  variation  either  in  their  causes  or  effects. 
The  people  generally,  as  the  last  resource,  refused 
to  enrol  themselves,  till  overawed  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  a  dictator.  To  obviate  the  frequent 
necessity  of  this  measure,  which  enforced  at  best  an 
unwilling  and  compelled  obedience,  the  senate  had 
recourse  to  a  wise  expedient ;  this  was  to  give  a 
regular  pay  to  the  troops.  To  defray  this  expense, 
a  moderate  tax  was  imposed  in  proportion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens.  From  this  period  the 
Roman  system  of  war  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The 
senate  always  found  soldiers  at  command  ;  the  army 
was  under  its-control ;  the  enterprises  of  the  republic 
were  more  extensive,  and  its  successes  more  signal 
and  important.     Veil,  the  proud  rival  of  Rome,  tvud 
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its  equal  in  extent  and  population,  was  taken  by 
Camulus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  a.  u.  c.  359. — 
B.  c.  394.  The  art  of  war  was  improved,  as  it  now 
became  a  profession,  instead  of  an  occasional  occupa- 
tion. The  Romans  were,  from  this  circumstance. 
an  overmatch  for  all  their  neighbours.  Their 
dominion,  hitherto  confined  to  the  territory  of  a  few 
miles,  was  now  rapidly  extended.  It  was  impossible 
but  tbe  detached  states  of  Italy  must  have  given  way 
before  a  people  always  in  arms,  and  who,  by  a  per- 
severance alike  resolute  and  judicious,  were  equal  to 
every  attempt  in  which  they  engaged. 

4.  The  taking  of  Veii  was  succeeded  by  a  war 
with  the  Gauls.  This  formidable  people,  a  branch 
of  the  great  nation  of  the  Celts,  had  opened  to 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  Alps  at  four  differ- 
?nt  periods,  and  had  been  at  this  time  established  in 
the  country  between  those  mountains  and  the  Appe- 
iiines,  for  about  200  years.  Under  the  command  of 
Brennus,  they  laid  siege  to  the  Etruscan  Clusium ; 
and  this  people,  of  no  warlike  turn  themselves,  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  circumstances 
recorded  of  this  war  with  the  Gauls  throw  over  it  a 
cloud  of  fable  and  romance.  The  formidable  power 
of  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  single  campaign 
so  utterly  exhausted,  that  the  Gauls  entered  the  city 
without  resistance,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  385 
B.  c.  Though  thus  overpowered,  the  Romans,  in  a 
Dngle  engagement,  retrieve  all  their  losses,  and  in 
one  day's  time  there  is  not  a  Gaul  left  remaining 
within  the  Roman  territory. 

To  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Roman  writers  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  records 
and  monuments  of  their  early  history. 

5.  It  is  singular,  that  most  of  the  Roman  revolu- 
tions should  have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  Prom 
this  cause  we  have  seen  spring  the  abolition  of  the 
regal  office  and  the  decemvirate.  From  this  cause 
arose  the  change  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
plebeians  became  capable  of  holding  the  highest 

g2 
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offices  of  the  commonwealth.  The  younger  daughter 
of  Fabius  Ambustus,  married  to  a  plebeian,  envioas 
of  the  honours  of  her  elder  sister,  the  wife  of  a  patri- 
cian, stimulated  her  father  to  rouse  the  lower  order 
to  a  resolute  purpose  of  asserting  their  equal  right 
with  the  patricians  to  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of 
the  state.     After  much  turbulence  and  contest,  the 
final  issue  was  the  admission  of  the  plebeians,  first  to 
the  consulate,  and  afterwards   to  the  censorship, 
the  praetorship,   and  priesthood  (a.  u.  c.  454,  and 
B.C.  300);  a  change  beneficial  in  the  main,  as  con- 
solidating the  strength  of  the  republic,  and  cutting 
off  the  principal  source  of  intestine  disorder.     The 
factions  of  the  state  had  hitherto  confined  the  growth 
of  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  prosperity;  for  no 
/  state  can  at  once  be  prosperous  and  anarchical.    We 
shall  now  mark  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman 
name  and  empire, 

XXIX. 

CONQUEST   OF    ITALY   £T   THE    ROMANS. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  now  began,  and 
was  of  long  continuance ;  but  its  successful  termina- 
tion was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all 
the  states  of  Italy.  In  the  course  of  this  important 
war,  the  Tarentines,  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
sought  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  a  train  of  elephants,  280 
B.c.  He  was  at  first  successful;  the  elephants  in  his 
army  were  a  novel  sight  to  the  Romans,  and  gave 
him  a  great  advantage,  but  no  longer  than  until  a 
short  experience  reconciled  the  Romans  to  this  new 
mode  of  war ;  and  every  campaign  proved  more  and 
more  unsuccessful.  Sensible  at  length  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise,  and  dreading  a  fatal  issue, 
he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians  to  aid 
them  in  a  war  with  Carthage.     On  this  pretext. 
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which  at  least  was  not  dishonourable,*  Pyrrhos  with- 
drew  his  troops  from  Italy.  In  this  interval  the  Ro- 
mans  reduced  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the 
other  allied  states,  to  extremity.  Pyrrhus  returned 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  made  a  last  effort 
near  Beneventum.  He  was  totally  defeated,  lost 
26,000  men,  and,  abandonine^  at  once  all  farther 
views  to  Italy,  returned  with  precipitation  to  his 
own  dominions,  274  b.c.  The  hostile  states  sub- 
mitted to  the  victorious  power;  and  Rome,  480 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  was  now  mis- 
tress of  all  Italy. 

2.  The  policy  observed  by  the  Romans,  with 
respect  to  tne  conquered  nations,  was  wise  and  judi- 
cious. They  removed  to  Home  all  the  leading  men 
of  the  principal  couquered  cities,  admitting  these 
into  the  ancient  urban  and  rustic  tribes,  and  thus 
soothing  the  pride  of  the  vanquished,  by  giving  them 
an  apparent  share  in  their  own  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  while,  in  arranging  the  constitution  of  the 
cities,  they  filled  their  magistracies  with  illustrious 
Romans,  whose  abilities  and  influence  were  fitted  to 
maintain  those  new  provinces  in  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  government. 

3.  Sicily  had  long  been  considered  as  the  gra- 
nary of  Italy.  The  Carthaginians  at  this  time 
possessed  very  considerable  settlements  in  the  island, 
and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  its  entire  domi- 
nion. An  obvious  policy  led  the  Romans  to  dispute 
with  them  this  important  acquisition,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Punic  wars.  This  leads,  by  a  natural  con- 
nexion, to  a  short  view  of  the  history  of  Carthage 
and  of  Sicily. 

XXX. 

HISTORY    OF    CARTHA6K. 

1.  CxaTHAGz,  according  to  the  most  probable 
accounts,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Tynans,  about 
seventy  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.     Tlie 
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colony  had  the  same  language,  the  same  or  nearly 
similar  laws  and  constitution,  the  same  national  cha. 
racter,  with  the  parent  state.  The  city  of  Carthas'e 
was,  at  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  universe,  containing  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  celebrated 
by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  govern- 
ments  of  antiquity ;  but  we  know  little  more  than  its 
general  nature  n'om  ancient  writers.  Two  magis- 
trates, named  Suffetet,  or  judges,  annually  chosen 
from  the  most  distinguished  families,  seem  to  have 
possessed  powers  akin  to  those  of  the  Roman  consuls; 
as  did  the  Carthapnian  senate  to  that  of  the  senate 
of  Rome ;  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that,  in 
the  former,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  requisite  in  all 
measures  of  importance.  A  divided  senate  trans- 
mitted the  business  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  ; 
a  tribunal  of  104  judges  took  cognisance  of  military 
operations  and  of  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  A 
superior  council  of  five  seems  to  have  controlled 
the  decisions  of  the  larger  tribunal.  Two  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Carthaginian  policy  have  been  censured 
by  Aristotle.  One  was,  tnat  the  same  person  might 
hold  several  employments  or  offices  in  the  state ; 
the  other,  that  the  poor  were  debarred  from  all 
offices  of  trust  or  importance.  But  the  former  of 
these  is  frequently  both  expedient  and  necessary, 
and  the  latter  seems  agreeable  to  the  soundest 
policy ;  for  in  offices  of  trust  poverty  offiers  too 
powerful  an  incitement  to  deviation  from  duty. 

3.  The  first  settlements  made  by  the  Carthaginians 
were  entirely  in  the  way  of  commerce.  Trading  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  for  gold,  they  built  Carthagena  and 
Gades;  and  coasting  along  the  western  shore  of 
Africa,  they  had  establishments  for  the  same  purpose 
as  &r  as  the  25th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  The  reripUn 
of  flanno  affords  a  proof  of  ardent  enterprise  and 
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policy.  Desirous  of  extending  a  limited  territory, 
they  armed  against  the  Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  employing  mercenary 
troops,  which  they  levied,  not  only  in  .Africa,  but  in 
Spain,  the  Gauls,  and^  Greece. 

4.  The  annals  of  the  Carthaginian  state  are  but  lit- 
tle known  till  their  wars  with  the  Romans.  The  first 
of  their  wars  mentioned  in  history  is  that  with  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Sicily.  Darius  courted  their  al- 
liance  when  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
and  Xerxes  renewed  that  treaty  when  he  followed 
out  the  designs  of  his  father. 

XXXI. 

HISTORY   OF    SICILY. 

1.  Thk  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are 
no  less  unknown  than  those  of  Carthage.  The 
Phcenicians  had  sent  colonies  thither  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Greeks,  in  after  times,  made  con- 
siderable settlements  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians 
founded  Syracuse,  which  became  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  from  Syracuse 
arose  afterwards  Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Ca- 
marene,  and  several  6ther  flourishing  towns. 

2.  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  monarchical, 
and  might  long  have  remained  so,  had  all  its  sove- 
reigns mherited  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  Gelon, 
its  first  monarch.  But  his  successors,  exercising  the 
worst  of  tyranny,  compelled  their  subjects  at  length 
to  abolish  the  regal  government ;  and  their  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  Grecian  states  of 
Sicily 

3.  The  monarchy  of  Syracuse,  however,  was  re-» 
vived  about  sixty  years  after  in  the  person  of  Diony- 
sius,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  of  signal  ability. 
Twice  expelled  for  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  domi- 
nion, he  as  often  found  means  to  overpower  his 
enemies,  and  re-establish  himself  in  the  throne.  At 
his  death,  the  crown  passed,  without  opposition,  to 
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his  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  a  weak  and  ca« 
prictotts  tyrant,  wbom  his  subjects,  judging  unworthy 
to  reign,  dethroned  and  banished,  357  b.c.  The 
crown  was  conferred  on  Dion,  his  brother-in-law  : 
but  this  prince,  whose  amiable  character  rendered 
him  the  delight  of  his  people,  after  a  short  reign, 
fell  a  victim  to  treason.  Aided  by  the  distractions 
of  Syracuse  consequent  on  this  event,  Dionysius 
remounted  the  throne  ten  years  after  his  expulsion ; 
but  his  tyrannical  disposition,  heightened  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, became  at  length  so  intolerable,  tliat  he  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  and  banished  to  Corinth, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
The  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  illustrious 
Timoleon,  to  whose  abilities  and  virtues  his  country 
owed  equally  its  liberty  and  its  subsequent  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  343  b.c.  The  Sjrracusians  had 
not  virtue  enough  to  retain  their  recovered  freedom. 
Agathocles,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  seiced  the  su- 
preme power.  Besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
Syracuse,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  carrying 
the  war  into  Afnca,  and  appearing  before  the  wall^ 
of  Carthage,  defeated  their  army,  and  nearly  subvert- 
ed their  empire.  But  suffering  a  severe  reverse  of 
fortune,  he  meanly  abandoned  ms  army  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  where  shortly 
after  he  died  from  die  effect  of  poison. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Syracuse  fell  into 
confusion ;  and  the  Car&aginians,  intent  on  the  ac- 

auisition  of  Sicily,  now  invested  the  city  with  a  large 
eet  and  an  army  of  50,000  men.  The  Syracusians, 
unable  to  resist  Uiis  force,  invited  to  their  assistance 
P^hus,  king  of  Epirus,  who,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
withdrew  his  troojps  from  Ital}  for  this  purpose. 
Pyrriitts  was  for  some  time  suocessfui,  but  he  was  at 
leagdi  overcome  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  forced  to 
evacuate  Sicily.  This  war  involved  Carthage  in 
hostilities  with  Rome,  which  immediately  led  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  ultimately  caused  her  ruin. 
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Tub  signal  opposition  of  national  character  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaffinians  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  effects  of  a 
commercial  life  on  the  genius  and  manners  of  a 
nation.     The  vices  of  a  commercial  people  are  con- 
sidered to  be  selfishness,  cunning,  avarice,  with  an 
absence  of  every  heroic  and  patriotic  virtue.*     The 
favourable  effects  of  commerce  are,  industry,  fruga- 
lity, respect  to  mutual  contracts  and  obligations, 
general    courtesy  of  manners,   the  cultivation   of 
science,  and  its  application  to  improvement  in  the 
useful  arts.     Attending  to  these  consequences  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  commercial  spirit,  we  shall  see  the 
principal  features  of  the  Carthaginian  character  op- 
posed to  the  Roman. 


XXXII. 

THE    PUKIC    WARS. 

1.  The  triumph  which  the  Romans  had  obtuned 
over  Pyrrhus  seemed  to  give  assurance  of  success  in 
any  enterprise  in  -which  they  should  engage.  The 
Mamertines,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  had  been 
in  the  pay  of  Agathocles,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
settling  in  Sicily,  obtained  aid  from  the  Romans  in 
an  unjustifiable  attempt  which  they  made  to  seize 
Messina,  a  Sicilian  town  allied  to  Syracuse.  The 
Syracusans,  at  first  assisted  by  the  Carthaginians, 
opposed  this  invasion ;  but  their  united  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  The  Syracusans  having 
never  felt  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  being 
more  alarmed  by  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the 
Carthaginians  on  Sicily,  soon  repented  of  this  rash 
alliance,  and  joined  the  Romans  in  the  purpose  of 
expelling  the  Carthaginians  entirely  from  the  island. 

•  ThU  ■entiment  may  be  very  nfely  controverted.  Indnctry  and 
commerce  are  the  oniy  honest  waya  In  which  a  nation  can  acquire 
wfsalth.  The  wealth  acquired  by  war,  however  nnctioned  i«  mitliinf 
bat  pIttBder,  obtained  bj  robbery  and  nnunler  on  a  large  tcale. 
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In  fact,  the  Sicilians  scehied  to  bave  had  only  the 
desperate  choice  of  final  submission  either  to 
Rome  or  Carthage.  They  chose  the  former,  as 
the  alternative  least  dishonourable:  the  Romans 
had  ever  b^en  their  friends,  the  Carthaginians  their 
enemies. 

2.  Agrig^ntum,  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
was  taken,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse.  The  Romans,  encouraged  by 
this  success,  and  conscious  of  the  gpreat  advantage 
which  the  enemy  derived  from  their  superiority  at 
sea,  determined  to  have  a  fleet.  A  Carthaginian 
ship  of  war,  that  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model,  and  by  a  wonder- 
ful effort  of  industry,  the  Romans  equipped  in  a  few 
weeks  120  similar  vessels — ^the  first  fleet  they  ever 
had.  Inferior  to  their  enemy  in  the  art  of  ma- 
noeuvring their  vessels,  they  invented  machines  for 
grappling,  and  bringing  a  sea-fight  to  resemble  a 
land-fight.  By  this  means  the  consul  Dicilius  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans. Carthage  at  this  time, was  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  in  the  world,  260  b.c.  These  successes 
were  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. In  a  second  naval  engagement,  the  Romans 
took  from  the  Carthaginians  sixty  of  their  ships  of 
war,  and  now  resolutely  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Africa.  The  consul  Regains  commanded  the  expe- 
dition. He  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Carthage ;  and 
vuch  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the  enemy 
proposed  a  capitulation.  Inspirited,  however,  by  a 
timely  aid  of  Greek  troops  under  Xantippus,  the 
Carthaginians  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  aefeatin^ 
the  Roman  army,  made  Regulus  their  prisoner. 
But  repeatedly  defeated  in  Sicily,  they  were  at 
length  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace ;  and  the  Roman 
general  was  sent  with  their  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
aid  the  negotiation,  under  a  solemn  oath  to  return  to 
Carthage  as  a  prisoner,  should  the  treaty  fail.  It 
'  -^  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Regulus  himself. 
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who  thus  sacrificed  his  life  to  what  he  judged  the 
interest  of  his  country.  • 

3.  The  war  still  continued,  and  Lilyboeum,  the 
strongest  of  the  Sicilian  towns  belonging  to  Car- 
thage, was  taken  after  a  siege  of  nine  years.  After 
some  alternate  successes,  two  naval  battles  won  by 
the  Romans  terminated  the  war ;  and  Carthage  at 
last  obtained  a  peace,  on  the  humiliating  terms  of 
abandoning  to  the  Romans  all  her  possessions  in 
Sicily,  the  payment  of  3,200  talents  of  silver,  the 
restitution  of  all  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  a 
solemn  enga^ment  never  to  make  war  against 
Syracuse  or  her  allies.  The  island  of  Sicily  was 
now  declared  a  Roman  province,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Syracuse,  which  still  maintained  her  inde- 
pendent government  (a.  u.  c.  511,  and  b.  c.  241). 
Thus  terminated  the  first  Punic  war,  after  a  contest 
of  twenty 'four  years.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now 
shut,  an  event  which  had  not  happened  since  the 
reign  of  Numa,  being  ^ia  period  of  nearly  500  years. 

4.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  of 
twenty-three  years*  duration.  The  latter  power  was 
recruiting  her  strength,  and  meditated  to  revenge 
her  losses  and  disgrace.  The  second  Ihinic  war 
began  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  be- 
sieged Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  The  young  Hannibal  took  Saguntum, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months ;  the  desperate  in- 
habitants setting  fire  to  the  town,  and  perishing 
amidst  the  flames  (b.c.  219).  Hannibal  now  formed 
the  bold  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  He 
provided  against  every  difficulty,  gained  to  his  in- 
terest a  part  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  passed  the  Py- 
renees, and  finally  the  Alps,f  in  a  toilsome  march 

•  Some  of  the  ancient  author*  have  luwerted  that  Re^nlut  wm  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  by  tt>e  Cartbagiuian«,  but  tlie  truUi  of 
Iht*  it  now  very  much  doubted. 

t  The  panKure  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alpa  han  been  illustrated*  in  a 
ntntt  learned  and  Ingenious  esny,  by  Mr.  Whittaker  (the  celebrattxt 
bistorfao  of  Manchester,  and  vindicator  of  Que«n  Mary),  who  lias,  with 

Esat  acuteneM,  traced  every  step  of  the  Carthairiiiian  generdl,  froia 
croaalog  ilie  Rlione  to  his  final  arrival  in  luly. 

H 
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Spain,  now  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  carried 
havoc  and  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
Alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  empire,  the  Carthagi-  . 
nians  hastily  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  after 
having  retained  possession  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
it  for  seventeen  years.  The  battle  of  Zama  decided 
the  fate  of  the  war ;  Hannibal  was  defeated  for  the 
first  time — ^with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  arriving  at  Carthage  brought  the  account  of  the 
total  destruction  of  his  army.  The  Carthaginians 
entreated  a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gave  on  these 
conditions:  that  the  Carthaginians  should  abandon 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  lying  between 
Italy  and  Africa;  surrender  all  their  prisoners,  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  fleet  except  ten  galleys, 
pay  within  the  period  of  fifty  yeai-s  10,000  talents, 
and,  in  future,  undertake  no  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans  (a.u.c.  552,  b.c.  202).  Thus 
ended  the  second  Punic  war,  so  glorious  to  Rome 
and  honourable  to  Scipio,  to  whom  his  country  de- 
creed a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Africanus. 

7.  Every  thing  now  concurred  to  swell  the  pride 
of  the  conquerors  and  to  extend  their  dominion; 
and  their  arms  for  the  first  time  shewed  themselves 
in  Greece.  A  war  with  Philip  II.,  of  Macedon, 
was  undertaken,  and  terminated  by  his  defeat ;  and 
his  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage 
for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  imposed  on  the 
vanquished  (b.c.  198).  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  who 
had  ofifended  them  by  opposing  their  arms  in  Greece, 
and  affording  an  asylum  to  Hannibal,  who  had  been 
forced  by  a  faction  at  Carthage  to  seek  refuge  at  his 
court.  Antiochus  was  defeated  at  Thermopylse,  and 
pursued  into  Syria ;  he  was  again  defeated  at  Mag- 
nesia, and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  war  was 
terminated  by  his  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  whole 
of  the  Lesser  Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  the  half 
of  his  ships,  and  agreeing  to  pay  15,000  talents  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  war  (b.c.  191). 
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8.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  put  to  death  his  son 
Demetrius,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
the  Romans,  on  the  false  representation  of  his  elder 
son  Perseus,  on  discovering  his  error  was  tormented 
by  remorse,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Perseus,  who,  among  the  first  of  his 
acts,  formed  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Grecian 
states  to  make  war  against  the  Romans.  This  war 
terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  Perseus,  in  his 
being  carried  captive  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  iu  the  reduction  of  Macedon 
into  a  Roman  province  (b.c.  169).  But  these  splen- 
did conquests,  while  they  enlarged  the  empire,  were 
fatal  to  its  virtues,  and  subversive  of  the  pure  and 
venerable  simplicity  of  ancient  times. 

9.  The  third  Punic  war  began  a.u.c.  605,  b.c. 
149,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  An  un- 
successful war  with  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
had  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great  weakness, 
and  the  Romans  meanly  laid  hold  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  Africa,  and  to  destroy  their  once 
formidable  rival.  Conscious  of  their  utter  inability 
to  resist  this  formidable  power,  the  Carthaginians 
offered  every  submission,  and  consented  even  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  the  subjects  of  Rome.  The 
senate  promised  them  every  degree  of  favour  on 
condition  that  thev  should  perform  what  was  re- 
quired of  them,  and  demanded  300  hostages  of  high 
rank  for  the  strict  performance  of  every  stipulation. 
The  hostages  were  given ;  a  Roman  arftiy  was  landed 
in  Africa,  and  the  first  condition  required  was,  that 
they  should  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and  military 
stores — ^which  having  been  submitted  to  with  reluc- 
tance, the  Roman  consul  next  demanded  that  the 
population  should  abandon  the  city,  and  that  Car- 
thage itself  should  be  razed  to  its  foundation.  De- 
spair gave  couraffe  to  this  miserable  people,  and  they 
determined  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  native  city. 
But  the  noble  effort  was  in  vain.  Carthage  was 
taken  by  storm,  its  inhabitants  massacred,  and  the 
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city  burnt  to  the  ground  (a.u.c.  607,  b.c.  146). 
Thus  a  city  which  had  contained  700,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  had  flourished  for  1,000  years,  sank,  never 
again  to  rise  with  independence. 

10.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth,  and  the  entire  reduction  of  Greece 
into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia.* 
This  was  the  era  of  the  dawn  of  luxury  and  taste  at 
Rome  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign  wealth,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.  In  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to 
ivhich  it  gave  rise,  the  corruption  and  venality  of 
which  it  became  the  instrument,  we  see  the  remoter 
causes  of  those  fatal  disorders  to  which  the  republic 
owed  its  dissolution. 


XXXIII. 

THE    GRACCUI    AND   THB    CORRUPTION    OF   THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  The  Romans  had  now  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  and  added  to 
their  dominions,  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Asia ;  together  with  the  Lesser 
Asia,  which  was  left  to  them  by  the  last  will  of  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamus.  These  extensive  conquests 
were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  much  more  prejudicial 
than  advantageous;  their  simple  manners  became 
relaxed,  and  ^Asiatic  wealth  and  luxury  proved 
destructive  to  Roman  virtue.  We  are  no  more  to 
look  for  the  noble  qualities  that  adorned  the  golden 
ages  of  the  republic,  but  to  trace  the  progress  of 
corruption  and  of  violence. 

2.  At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus, two  noble  youths,  whose  zeal  to  reform  the 

•  Con  nth  was  taken  bjr  L.  Miimmliu.  Its  pktnret,  ttataes,  and 
treasures,  were  shipped  for  Rome;  all  the  irrowu  men  were  put  to 
deuth,  the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  c\Vs  itaelt 
burued.    A  idiullar  fate  befell  Thebes  and  Clialcis  in  Eubcea.  ' 
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growing  corruptions  of  the  state  precipitated  them 
at  length  into  measures  destructive  ot  all  govern- 
ment  and  social  order.  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  urged  the  people  to  assert  bv  force  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  statute,  the  Licinian  law,  for 
limiting  property  in  land,  and  thus  abndging  the 
overgrown  estates  of  the  patricians  A  tumult  was 
the  consequence,  in  which  Tiberius  and  300  of  his 
friends  were  killed  in  the  forum  (b.  c.  132).  This 
fatal  example  did  not  deter  his  brother,  Caius  Grac- 
chus, from  pursuing  some  years  after  a  similar  career 
of  zeal  or  of  ambition.     After  some  successful  ex- 

Eeriments  of  his  power,  while  in  the  office  of  tribune, 
e  directed  his  scrutiny  into  the  corruptions  of  the 
senate,  and  prevailed  in  depriving  that  body  of  its 
constitutional  control  over  all  the  inferior  magistrates 
of  the  state.  Employing,  like  his  brother,  the  dan- 
gerous engine  of  tumultuary  force,  he  fell  a  victim 
*o  it  himself,  with  3,000  of  his  partisans,  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  tumults 
attending  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi  were  the  pre- 
lude to  those  civil  disorders  which  now  followed  in 
quick  succession  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  The  circumstances  attending  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  gave  decisive  proof  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  manners.  Micipsa,  son  of  Masmissa,  king 
of  Numidia,  when  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
sons,  Hieinpsal  and  Adherbal,  and  to  his  nephew  Ju- 
eurtha.  The  latter  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  by 
destroying  his  cousins.  He  murdered  the  elder 
of  the  brothers;  and  the  younger  applying  for 
aid  to  Rome,  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  senate,  whom  he  succeeded  in  bnbing  to  a 
great  extent,  and  they  declared  him  innocent  of  all 
culpable  act  or  design,  and  decreed  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdom.  This  operated 
only  as  an  incentive  to  his  criminal  ambition.  He 
declared  open  war  against  his  cousin,  besieged  him 
in  his  capital  of  Cirta,  and  finally  put  him  to  death. 
To  avert  a  threatened  war,  Jugurtha  went  in  person 
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to  Rome,  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  the  senate,  and 
once  more  b^  bribery  secured  his  acquittal  from  all 
charge  of  criminality.  A  pd^everance,  however,  in 
a  sinular  train  of  conduct  finally  drew  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans  ;  and  being  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  his  own  father-in-law,  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauritania,  he  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Marius,  confined 
to  a  dungeon,  and  starved  to  death  (a.  u.  c.  651, 
B.  c.  103). 

4.  The  ambition  of  the  allied  states  of  Italy  to 
attain  the  rights  of  citizenship  produced  the  Sociid 
war,  which  ended  in  a  concession  of  those  rights  to 
such  of  the  confederates  as  should  return  peaceably 
to  their  alleffiancc.     This  war  with  the  allies  was  a 

grelude  to  uiat  which  followed  between  Rome  and 
er  own  citizens.  Sylla  and  Marius,  rivals,  and 
thence  enemies,  were  at  this  time  the  leaders  of  the 
republic.  Sylla,  commanding  in  a  war  against 
Mthridates,  was  superseded,  and  recalled  from  Asia. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  mandate ;  and  found  his  army 
well  disposed  to  support  him.  'Let  us  march  to 
Rome,*  said  they,  with  one  voice ;  '  lead  us  on  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  oppressed  liberty. '  Sylla  accord- 
ingly led  them  on,  and  they  entered  Rome  sword  in 
hana ;  Marius  and  his  partisans  fled  with  precipita* 
tion  from  the  city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  while 
triumphant.  But  the  faction  of  his  rival  soon 
recovered  strength.  Marius  returning  to  Italy,  and 
joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  his  zealous  par- 
tisan, laid  siege  to  Rome;  and,  while  Sylla  was 
engaged  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  compelled  the  city 
to  absolute  submission.  After  a  horrible  massacre 
of  all  whom  they  esteemed  their  enemies,  Marius  and 
Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  consuls,  without  the 
formality  of  an  election ;  but  Marius,  in  the  seven- 
ticth  year  of  his  age,  died  a  few  days  after  in  a  fit  of 
debauch  (b.  c.  87). 

5.  After  having  victoriously  terminated  the  Mith- 
ridatic war,  Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  triumph,  and, 
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joined  by  Cethcgus,  Verres,  and  tbe  young  Pompey, 
gave  battle  to  tbe  party  of  hU  enemies,  and  entirely 
defeated  tbem.     His  entry  into  Rome  was  signalised 
by  a  dreadful  massacre,  and  a  proscription,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  extermination  of  every  enemy 
whom  he  had  in  Italy.*  Elected  dictator  for  an  un- 
limited period,  he  was  now  without  a  rival  in  autho- 
rity,  and  absolute  master  of  the  government,  which, 
of  course,  was  substantially  no  longer  a  republic. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  dominion,  he  deserved  more 
praise  than  in  the  means  of  acquiring  it.    He  restored 
the  senate  to  its  judicial  authority,  regulated  the 
election  to  all  the  important  offices  of  state,  and 
enacted   many   excellent   laws  agunst  oppression^ 
and  the  abuse  of  power.     Finally,  he  gave  demon- 
stration, if  not  of  a  pure  conscience,  at  least  of  a 
magnanimous  intrepidity  of  character,  by  voluntarily 
resigning  all  command,  retiring  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  citizen,  and  offering  publicly  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.     He  died  within  a  short 
time  after  his  resignation : — a  man  certainly  of  grea^ 
strength  of  mind,  and  who  had  some  of  the  auuities 
of  an  heroic  character ;  but  he  lived  in  evil  times, 
when  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  be  great  and  to 
be  virtuous  (b.  c.  75). 

6.  The  death  of  Sylla  renewed  the  civil  war. 
Lepidus,  a  man  of  mean  abilities,  aspired  to  succeed 
him  in  power :  and  Pompey,  with  superior  talents, 
cherished  the  same  ambition.  While  the  latter  was 
employed  in  the  final  reduction  of  Mithridates  and 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Asia,  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  threatened  the  enlire  destruction  of  Rome. 
It  was  extinguished  by  the  provident  e^al  and  active 
patriotism  of  the  consul  Cicero ;  and  Catiline  him- 
self, with  his  chief  accomplices,  were  attacked  in  the 
field,  and  defeated  by  Antonius.  The  traitor  made 
a  desperate  defence,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his 
crimes  had  merited. 

•  Thto  dvll  war  cott  the  Hvet  of  33  contult,  7  pneton,  60  sdllo, 
aoonenatoni,  and  150,000  Koiuan  citizfnt;  aud  UiouMuiU  were  MripiNM 
q(  their  properly  auO  reduced  to  poverty. 
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7.  Julius  Cffisar  now  rose  into   public   notice. 
Sylla,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature, 
dreaded  his  abilities  and  ambition,  and  had  numbered 
him  among  the  proscribed.      '  There  is  many  a 
Marius,'  said  he,  *\n  the  person  of  that  young  man.* 
He  had  learned  prudence  from  the  danger  of  his 
situation,   and  tacitly  courted  popularity,  without 
that  show  of  enterprise  which  gives  alarm  to  a  rival. 
While  Pompey  and  Crassus  contended  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  republic,  Caesar,  who  knew  that  by 
attaching  himself  to  either  rival  he  infallibly  made 
the  other  his  enemy,  shewed  the  reach  of  his  talents 
by  reconciling  them,  and  thus  acquiring  the  friend- 
ship of  both.     From  favour  to  their'  mutual  friend, 
they  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power ;  and  thus  was 
formed  the  first  Triumvirate.     Caesar  was  elected 
consul.     He  increased  his  popularity  by  a  division  of 
lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
His  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
n  marriage.     He  had  the  command  of  four  loffions, 
and  the  government  of  Truisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyria. 
8.  The  military  glory  of  the  republic,  and  thq 
reputation  of  Caesar,  were  nobly  sustained  in  Gaul. 
2n  the  first  year  of  his  government  he  subdued  the 
Helvetii,  who,  leaving  their  own  country,  had  at- 
tempted to  settle  themselves  in  the  better  regions  of 
the  Roman  province.     He  totally  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans under  Ariovistus,  who  had  attempted  a  similar 
invasion.     The  Belgae,  the  Nervii,  the  Celtic  Gauls, 
the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were 
all  successively  Drought  under  subjection.     In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  government,  he  transported  his 
army  into  Britain.     Landing  at  Deal,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  natives  with  equal  courage  and  military 
skill.     He  gained,  however,  several  advantages,  and 
binding  the  Britons   to  submission,  withdrew,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  into  Gaul.      He  returned  in 
the  following  summer  with  a  greater  force,  and  pro- 
secutinff  his  victories,  reduced  a  considerable  portion 
ttf  the  island  under  the  Roman  dominion  (b.c.  54)* 

h2 
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But  the  prcsmre  of  afiain  in  Italy  suspended  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  Roman  «nn8  in  Britain. 

9.  Caesar  dreaded  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  who  had 
opposed  him  in  his  views  of  ambition.  By  the  ma- 
chmations  of  bis  partisans,  while  himself  absent  in 
Gaul,  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  on  the  pretence  of 
illegal  measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  During  an  exile  of  sixteen 
months  in  Greece,  Cicero  gave  way  to  a  despon- 
dency of  mind  utterly  unworthy  of  the  philosopher. 
Pompey  had  abandoned  him,  and  this  ungrateful 
desertion  bore  most  heavily  upon  his  mind:  but 
Pompey  himseK,  in  the  wane  of  his  reputation,  soon 
became  desirous  to  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes  by 
the  abilities  of  Cicero,  and  eagerly  promoted  his 
recall  from  exile.  The  death  of  Crassus,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  near  Carrhs  by  Surena,  now  dissolved  the 
Triumvirate ;  and  Cssar  and  Pompey,  whose  union 
had  no  other  bond  than  interest,  began  each  to  con- 
ceive separately  the  view  of  undivided  dominion. 


XXXIV. 

paocaxss  of  thb  civil  wars — second  triumvi- 

RATX — AMD  FALL  OF  TUX  REPUBLIC 

1.  The  ambition  of  Cesar  and  of  Pompey  had 
now  evidently  the  same  object  $  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  question  in  those  degenerate  times,  to 
Which  of  these  aspiring  leaders  the  republic  should 
surrender  its  liberties.  The  term  of  Ciesar's  go- 
vernment was  "near  expiring ;  but  to  secure  himself 
against  a  deprivation  of  power,  he  procured  a  pro- 
posal to  be  made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  partisans, 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  great  moderation, 
namely,  that  Ciesar  and  Pompey  should  either  both 
continue  in  their  governments,  or  both  be  depnved 
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v(  them,  as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endanger, 
ing  the  public  liberty  by  an  abuse  of  power.  The 
motion  passed ;  and  Caesar  immediately  offered  to 
resign,  on  concUtion  that  his  rival  should  do  so  :  but 
Pompey  rejected  the  accommodation;  the  term  of 
his  government  had  yet  several  years'  duration,  and 
he  suspectq^  the  proposal  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him 
by  Cfesar.  He  resolved  to  maintain  his  right  by 
force  of  arms,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  consuls  and  a  great  part  of  the 
senate  were  the  friends  of  Pompey.  Caesar  had  on 
his  side  a  victorious  army,  consisting  of  ten  legions, 
and  the  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  whom  he  had 
won  by  his  liberality.  Mark  Antony  and  Cassius, 
at  that  time  tribunes  of  the  people,  left  Rome,  and 
repaired  to  Caesar's  camp. 

.  2.  The  senate,  apprehensive  of  his  designs,  pro- 
Dounced  a  decree,  branding  with  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide any  commander  who  should  dare  to  pass  the 
Rubicon  (a  small  river  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul)  with  a  single 
cohort,  without  their  permission.  Caesar,  after  much 
hesitation,  infringed  the  ]nt>hibition,  and  marched 
straight  to  Rome.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  senate 
committed  the  defence  of  the  state,  had  neglected  to 
assemble  an  army.  He  quitted  Rome,  followed  by 
the  consuls  and  part  of  the  senate,  and  endeavoured 
hastily  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and  Greece; 
while  Caesar  triumphantly  entered  the  city  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  seized  the  public 
treasury,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  supreme 
authority  without  opposition.  Having  secured  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  he  set  out  to  take  the  field 
ae^ainst  his  enemies.  When  he  drew  near  to  Brun- 
dusium,  Pompey  and  his  friends  passed  over  into 
Greece.  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey,  had  possession  of  Spain.  Caesar  marched 
thither,  and  sutxlued  the  whole  country  in  the  space  of 
forty  days.  He  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  in 
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his  abience.  he  had  heen  noaunated  dictator.  In  the 
tocoeediiig'  eiectkya  of  magistrates  he  was  diosen 
consol,  and  thus  larested,  hj  a  doable  title,  he  had 
noir  that  Wat  right  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
public whico  he  had  hidieito  wanted,  Pompej  had 
vj  this  time  raised  a  namerons  armj  in  Greece^ 
Macedonia,  and  Epims,  and  had  drawn  large  sup- 
plies from  the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  whom  he  had 
formerly  conquered.  Caesar,  anxious  to  bring  him  to 
a  decisire  engagement,  embarked  his  army  at  Bmn- 
dusfum,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachitmi,  in  Ulyria,  and 
the  first  conflict  was  of  doubtful  issue ;  but  leading 
on  his  army  to  Macedonia,  where  they  found  a  large 
reinforcement,  he  gare  battle  to  Pompey  in  the  fi^d 
of  Pfaarsalia,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Fifteen 
thousand  were  slain,  and  24,000  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  to  the  victor  (a,v.c,  705,  b.c.  49). 
Csesar  found  in  the  camp  of  Pompey  all  his  letters 
and  papers,  and  with  the  neatest  magnanimity 
ordered  them  to  be  burned  without  their  being  read ; 
declaring,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  ignorant  who 
vere  his  enemies  than  to  be  obliged  to  punish  any 
one. 

3.  The  fate  of  Pompey  was  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  With  his  wife  Cornelia,  the  companion  of 
his  misfortunes,  he  fled  to  Egypt  in  a  single  ship, 
trusting  to  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  father 
had  owed  to  him  his  settlement  on  the  throne.  But 
the  ministers  of  this  young  prince,  dreading  the 
power  of  Csesar,  basely  courted  his  favour  by  the 
murder  of  his  rival.  Brought  ashore  in  a  small 
boat  by  the  guards  of  the  king,  a  Roman  centurion, 
who  had  fought  under  his  own  banners,  stabbed  him, 
even  in  the  sight  of  Cornelia,  and  cutting  off  his 
head,  threw  the  body  naked  on  the  sands,  where  it 
was  indebted  for  funeral  honours  to  the  gratitude 
and  humanity  of  an  old  Roman  soldier,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  with  the  fragments  of  a  boat  made  a 
funeral  pile,  burned  the  body,  and  carried  the  ashot 
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to  Cornelia.* — Ciesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Alexan- 
dria,  where  the  head  of  that  unhappy  man,  presented 
as  a  grateful  offering,  gave  him  the  first  intelligence 
of  his  fate.  He  wept,  and  turned  with  horror  from 
the  sight.  He  caused  every  honour  to  be  paid  to 
his  memory,  and  from  that  time  shewed  the  utmost 
beneficence  to  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate  rival. 
4.  The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra.  The  latter, 
though  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by 
their  father's  will,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  autho- 
trity  ;  and  Caesar,  captivated  by  her  charms,  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  beauteous  queen.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  killed,  and  Egypt 
subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.  In  thb  war  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria  was  burnt  to  ashes  (b.  c.  48). 
A  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Phamaces 
the  son  of  Mithridatcs,  was  signally  chastised,  and 
the  report  convened  by  Caesar  to  the  Roman  senate 
m  three  words,  Veni,  wdi,  tici.  The  conqueror  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  and 
dictator  for  the  third  time.  Rome  needed  his  pre- 
sence ;  for  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  partisans  of 
Pompey  were  yet  extremely  formidable.  His  two 
sons,  with  Cato  and  Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa, 
and  powerfully  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania. Caesar  followed  them  thither,  and,  proceed- 
ing with  caution  till  secure  of  his  advantago,  dc« 
fcated  them  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thapsus. 
Scipio  perished  in  his  passage  to  Spain.  Cato, 
shutting  himself  up  in  Utica,  meditated  a  brave 
resistance  ;  but  finally,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  he 
determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, and  fell  deliberately  by  his  own  hand.  Juba 
was  now  driven  from  his  kingdom,  Mauritania  was 

•  Soch  was  th6  mitereble  end  of  him  who  had  thrice  borne  the  difr* 
nityof  conmil,  tlirire  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and,  been  in  &ct, 
the  ioit}  of  the  world.  In  him  m>  f^reat  vmt  the  reverw  of  fortune, 
tliat  he  who  had  but  hitriy  found  the  earth  too  small  for  hts  conqnet>ts, 
ooiild  not  now  comaiaiid  eoouffh  to  cover  hu  rt'uiaius.  yeU»  faUr' 
€ulut,  U.  35. 
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added  to  the  niiip.ber  of  the  Roman  provinces,  and 
'  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  absolute  master  of  the 
empire.  He  was  decreed  a  splendid  triumph,  which 
lasted  four  days,  and  on  that  occasion  he  gratified 
the  people  with  the  most  magnificent  games  and 
entertainments,  and  they  in  return  conferred  upon 
him  all  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  state. 

5.  FVom  that  moment  his  attention  was  directed 
solely  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  remembered  no  longer  that  there  had 
been  opposite  parties ;  beneficent  uike  to  the  friends 
of  Pompey  as  to  his  own.  He  laboured  to  reform 
every  species  of  abuse  or  grievance.  He  introduced 
order  mto  every  department  of  the  state,  defining 
the  separate  rights  of  all  its  magistrates,  and  ex- 
tending his  care  to  the  regulation  of  its  most  distant 
provinces.  The  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the 
draining  the  marshes  of  Italy,  the  navigation  of  the 
Tiber,  the  embellishment  of  Rome,  the  complete 
survey  and  delineation  of  the  empire,  alternately 
employed  his  liberal  and  capacious  mind.  Return- 
ing from  the  final  overthrow  of  Pompey's  party  in 
Spain,  he  was  hailed  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was 
created  consul  for  ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator. 
His  person  was  declaivd  sacred,  his  title  henceforth 

.  Jtnperator*  (a.  n.c.  709,  b.c.  45). 

6.  The  Roman  republic  had  thus  finally,  by  its 
own  acts,  resigned  its  liberties.  Thev  were  not 
extinguished,  as  Montesquieu  has  well  remarked, 
by  the  ambition  of  a  Pompey,  or  of  a  Caesar.  If 
the  sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  been  the 
same  with  those  of  Cato,  others  would  have  had  the 
same  ambitious  thoughts;  and  since  the  common- 
wealth was  fated  to  fall,  there  never  would  hate 
been  wanting  a  hand  to  draff  it  to  destruction.  Yet 
Caesar  had  by  force  subdued  his  country  ;  he  there- 
fore was  an  usurper ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  with  these 

•  A  word  derived  from  the  •nctent  Uofvagc  of  Italy  (Bmhratnr} 
•mi  airiiirjrini:,  feuersl  of  aa  amij. 
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Ks  happiness,  by  the  suppression  of  that  usurpation, 
the  attempt  had  merited  the  praise  at  least  of  good  de- 
sign. Perhaps  so  thought  his  murderers ;  and  thus, 
however  weak  their  policy,  however  base  and  trea- 
cherous their  act,  with  many  they  will  ever  find 
apologists.  They  madly  dreamed  an  impossible 
issue,  as  the  event  demonstrated. 

7.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  sixty  of  the  sena- 
tors, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius ; 
the  former  a  man  beloved  of  Caesar,  who  had  saved 
his  life,  and  heaped  upon  him  numberless  benefits. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  dictator  wished  to  add  to 
his  numerous  titles  that  of  king,  and  that  the  Ides  of 
March  was  fixed  on  for  investing  him  with  the  dia- 
dem. On  that  day,  when  taking  his  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  con- 
spirators; he  defended  himself  for  some  time  against 
their  dagj?ers,  till,  seeing  Brutus  amongst  the  num- 
ber, he  uuntiy  exclaimed,  '  And  you,  too,  my  son  r 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate.  He  fell,  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds, 
at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  a^e  (a.u.c.  711,  b.c.  43). 

8.  The  Roman  people  were  struck  with  horror  at 
the  deed ;  they  loved  Caesar,  master  as  he  was  of 
their  lives  and  liberties.  Mark  Antony,  who  was 
consul,  and  Lepidus,  the  general  of  the  horse,  am- 
bitious of  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  dictator, 
resolved  to  pave  the  way  by  avenging  his  death. 
The  people,  to  whom  Caesar,  by  his  testament,  had 
bequeathed  a  great  part  of  lus  fortune,  were  pene- 
tiated  with  gratitude  to  his  memory.  A  public 
harangue  from  Antony  over  the  bleeding  body,  ex- 
posed in  the  forum,  inflamed  them  with  the  utmost 
mdignation  against  his  murderers,  who  must  have  met 
with  instant  destruction,  had  they  not  escaped  with 
precipitation  from  the  city.  Antony  profited  by 
these  dispositions;  and  the  avenger  of  Caesar,  of 
course  the  favourite  of  the  people,  was  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  attaining  a  similar  height  of  do- 
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minion.  In  this,  however,  he  found  a  formidable 
competitor  in  Octavius,  the  grand-nephew  and  the 
adopted  heir  of  Caesar,  who  at  this  critical  moment 
arrived  in  Rome.  Availing  himself  of  these  titles, 
Octavius  gained  the  senate  to  his  interest,  and*  di- 
•  Tided  with  Antony  the  favour  of  the  people.  The 
rivals  soon  perceived  that  it  was  their  wisest  plan 
to  unite  their  interests ;  and  they  admitted  Lepidus 
into  their  association,  whose  power,  as  governor  of 
Gaul,  and  immense  riches,  gave  him  a  title  to  a  share 
of  authority.  Thus  was  formed  the  second  Trium- 
virate, the  effects  of  whose  union  were  beyond 
measure  dreftdful  to  the  republic.  The  Triumviri 
divided  among  themselves  the  provinces,  and  ce- 
mented their  union  by  a  deliberate  sacrifice  made 
by  each  of  his  best  friends  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
associates.  Antony  consigned  to  death  his  uncle 
Lucius  Caesar,  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus,  and 
Octavius  his  guardian  Toranius,  and  his  friend 
Cicero.  In  this  horrible  proscription  300  senators 
and  3,000  knights  were  put  to  death. 

9.  Octavius  and  Antony  now  marched  against  the 
conspirators,  who  had  a  formidable  army  in  the  field 
in  Thrace,  commanded  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  An 
engagement  ensued  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Antony  was  vic- 
torious, for  Octavius  had  no  military  talents ;  he  was 
destitute  even  of  personal  bravery ;  and  his  conduct 
after  the  victory  was  stained  with  that  cruelty  which 
is  ever  the  attendant  of  cowardice.  Brutus  and 
Cassius  escaped  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  by 
a  voluntary  death.  Antony  now  sought  a  recom* 
pence  for  his  troops  by  the  plunder  of  the  East. 
While  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  answer 
for  her  conduct  in  dethroning  an  infant  brother,  and 
in  openly  favouring  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
nt  queen^  came  to  Tarsus,  and  made  a  complete 

Triumvir.      Immersed  in  luxury, 

with  love,  he  forgot  glory,  ambition, 

for  Cleopatra ;  and  Octaviut 
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saw  this  frenzy  with  delight,  as  the  preparative  of 
his  rival's  ruin.  He  had  nothing  to  dread  from  Le- 
pidus,  whose  insignificant  character  first  drew  on  him 
the  contempt  of  his  partisans ;  and  whose  folly,  in 
attempting  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  his  col- 
league, was  punished  by  his  deposition  and  banish- 
ment. 

10.  Antony  had  in  his  madness  lavished  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  in  gifts  to  his  paramour  and  her 
children.  The  Roman  people  were  justly  indignant 
at  these  enormities;  and  the  divorce  of  his  wife 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  at  length 
the  signal  of  declared  hostility  between  them.  An 
immense  armament,  chiefly  naval,  came  to  a  decisive 
conflict  near  Actium,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  Cleo- 
patra, who  attended  her  lover,  deserted  him  with  her 
galleys  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  and  such 
was  the  infatuation  of  Antonv,  that  he  abandoned  his 
fleet  and  followed  her.  After  a  contest  of  some 
hours,  they  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius 
(a.v.c.  723,  B.c.'31).  The  victor  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Egypt ;  and  the  base  Cleopatra  profiTered 
terms  to  Octavius,  including  the  surrender  of  her 
kingdom,  and  the  abandonment  of  ^Antony.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  he  anticipated 
his  fate  by  falling  on  his  sword.  And  Cleopatra 
soon  after,  either  from  remorse,  or  more  probably 
from  mortified  ambition,  as  she  found  it  was  Octa- 
vius's  design  to  lead  her  in  chains  to  Rome  to  grace 
his  triumph,  had  courage  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  lover,  and  put  herself  to  death  by  the  poison  of 
an  asp. — Egypt,  in  the  295th  year  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  became  a  Roman  province.— 1 
Octavius  returned  to  Rome,  sole  madder  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  (a.u.c.  727,  b.c.  27). 
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XXXV. 

CONSIDZKATIOKS  ON  SUCH  FAKTICULAKS  AS  MARC 
THC  OZNIU8  AND  KATIOXAL  CHAKACTZR  OF  THI 
ROMANS. 

SYSTEM   or   ROMAN   ZDUCATION. 

1.  A  VIRTUOUS  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  Romans  under  their  kings, 
and  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic.  The  private 
life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  temperate,  and  la- 
borious, which  had  its  influence  on  their  public 
character.  The  Patria  potatas  gave  to  every  head 
of  a  family  a  sovereign  authoritv  over  all  the  mem- 
bers that  composed  it;  and  this  power,  felt  as  a 
right  of  nature,  was  never  abused.  Plutarch  has 
remarked,  as  a  defect  of  the  Roman  laws,  that  they 
did  not  prescribe,  as  those  of  Lacedsmon,  a  system 
and  rules  for  the  education  of  youth.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  manners  of  the  people  supplied  this  want. 
The  utmost  attention  was  bestowed  in  the  early 
formation  of  the  mind  and  character.  The  excel- 
lent author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus  ^whether 
Quintilian  or  Tacitus)  presents  a  valuable  picture  of 
the  Roman  education  in  the  early  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth, contrasted  with  the  less  virtuous  practice 
of  the  more' refined.  The  Roman  matrons  did  not 
abandon  their  infants  to  mercenary  nurses.  They 
esteemed  those  duties  sacred,  and  regarded  the 
careful  nurture  of  their  ofispring,  the  rudiments  of 
their  education,  and  the  necessary  occupations  of 
their  household,  as  the  highest  points  of  female 
merit.  Next  to  the  care  bestowed  in  the  instilment 
of  virtuous  morals,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention 
seems  to  have  been  g^ven  to  the  language  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  attainment  of  a  correctness  and 
gurity  of  expression.  Cicero  informs  us  tiiat  the 
^       "the  sons  of  Comeliat  were  educated,  mm 
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tarn  tn  gr^mio  fuam  m  sermone  matris.  That  ur- 
banity which  characterized  the  Roman  citizens 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and 
gesture. 

'  2.  The  attention  to  the  language  of  the  youth 
had  another  source.  It  was  by  eloquence  more 
than  by  any  other  talent,  that  the  young  Roman 
could  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of 
the  state.  The  studia  foreiuia  were,  therefore,  a 
principal  object  of  the  Roman  education.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  amon?  the  sports  of  the  children  at 
Rome,  one  was,  the  pleading  causes  before  a  mock 
tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defending  a  criminal  in 
the  usual  forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

3.  The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  par- 
ticularly attended  to;  whatever  mi^ht  harden  the 
temperament,  and  confer  strength  and  agility. 
These  exercises  were  daily  practised  by  the  youth, 
under  the  eye  of  their  elders,  in  tne  Campus 
Martins. 

4.  At  seventeen  the  youth  assumed  the  manly 
robe,  the  toga  tnrilit.  He  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  a  master  of  rhetoric,  whom  he  attended  constantly 
to  the  forum,  or  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  for  to  be 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
Roman  to  be  an  accomplished  orator.  The  pains 
bestowed  on  the  attainment  of  this  character,  and 
the  best  instructions  for  its  acquisition, .  we  learn 
from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the 
younger  Pliny. 

XXXVL 

or   THE   T&OGRESS   OP   LITERATURE   AMONG    THE 

ROMANS. 

I.  Before  the  intercourse  with  Greece  which  took 
place  after  the  Punic  wars,  the  Roman  people  were 
utterly  rude  and  illiterate.  As  among  all  nations 
the  first  appearance  of  the  literary  spirit  is  shewn  in 


•  v 
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po«>dcal  ccRnposition,  tbe  Roman  warrior  had  pro- 
bably,  like  tbe  Indian  or  the  Celtic^  his  war  songs, 
which  celebrated  his  trionqihs  in  battle.  Religion 
likewise  employs  the  earliest  poetry  of  most  nations ; 
and  if  a  people  subsists  by  agricaltnre,  a  plentiful 
6anrest  is  celebrated  in  the  rustic  song  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  Vertms  Fcsrmnmi,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  were  probably  of  the  nature  of  poetical  dia- 
logue, or  alternate  Terses  sung  by  the  labourers,  in 
a  strain  of  coarse  merriment  and  raillery.  This  shews 
a  dawning  of  the  drama. 

2.  About  the  390th  year  of  Rome,  on  occasion  of 
a  pestilence,  Ludittnes  (drolls  or  stage-dancers)  were 
brought  from  Etruria,  qui  ad  tibicinU  modas  saltanta, 
haud  indecoTM  motut  more  Tusro  dabant.  Livy  tells  us, 
that  the  Roman  youth  imitated  these  performances, 
and  added  to  them  rude  and  jocular  verses,  probably 
the  Fescennine  dialogues.     It  was  not,  however,  till 

^^v  the  year  614  a.  o.  c.  that  the  regular  drama  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  from  Greece  by  Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Greek  slave.  The  earliest  Roman  plays  were, 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  translations  from  the 
Greek. 

Pout  Pinica  bella  qni«tii«  qiuemre  oepit. 

Quid  Sopboclw,  et  TlietpU,  ec  JSadiylua  atile  ferrent. 

3.  Of  the  early  Roman  drama  Ennius  was  a  great 
ornament,  and  from  his  time  the  art  made  rapid  ad- 
\ancement.  The  comedies  of  Plautus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Ennius,  with  great  strength  and  spirit 
of  dialogue,  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
ii  aman  nature,  and  are  read  at  this  day  with  pleasure. 

4.  Csecilius  improved  so  much  on  the  comedy  of 
Plautus,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  Roman  comic  wnters.  Of  his  com- 
positions we  have  no  remains.  His  patronage  fos- 
tered the  rising  genius  of  Terence,  whose  first 
comedy,  the  Andria,  was  performed  a.  u.  c.  587. 
The  merit  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  lies  in  that 
nature  and  simplicity  which  are  observable  alike  in 
thfi  structure  of  his  fables,  in  the  delineation  of  his 
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characters,  and  in  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  pieces.  They  are  deficient,  how. 
ever,  in  comic  energy ;  they  are  not  calculated  to 
excite  ludicrous  emotions.  They  are  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  of  Menander  and  Apollo, 
dorus. 

5.  The  Roman  Comedy  was  of  four  different 
species:  the  Connuiia  Togata  or  Fratextata,  the 
Comedia  Tubemaria,  the  Atullanee,  and  the  Mimi, 
The  first  admitted  serious  scenes  and  personages, 
and  was  of  the  nature  of  modern  sentimental  come- 
dy. The  second  was  a  representation  of  ordinary 
life  and  manners.  The  Attellana  were  pieces  where 
the  dialogue  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but 
the  sul^ect  of  the  scene  was  prescribed,  and  the 
dialogue  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  actors.  The 
Mimi  were  pieces  of  comedy  of  the  lowest  species ; 
farces,  or  entertainments  of  buffoonery;  though 
Mmctimes  admitting  the  serious,  and  even  the 
pathetic. 

6.  The  Roman  tragedy  kept  pace  in  its  advance- 
ment with  the  comedy.  The  best  of  the  Roman 
tragic  poets  were  Actius  and  Pacuvius,  of  whom  wc 
have  no  remains.  The  tragedies  published  under 
the  name  of  Seneca  are  generally  esteemed  the 
irork  of  different  hands.  They  are  none  of  them  of 
superlative  merit. 

7.  Velleius  Paterculus  remarks,  that  the  era  of 
the  perfection  of  Roman  literature  was  the  age  of 
Cicero ;  comprehending  all  of  the  preceding  times 
whom  Cicero  might  have  seen,  and  all  of  the  suc- 
ceeding who  might,  have  seen  him.  Cicero,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  Pliny,  celebrate,  in  high  terms,  the 
writings  of  the  elder  Cato,  whose  principal  woiks 
were  historical,  and  have  entirely  perished.  We 
have  his  fragments,  de  Re  Rustica,  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  good 
writers  among  the  Romans,  and  a  man  of  universal 
erudition.  Of  the  variety  of  his  talents  we  may 
^dge,   not  only  from  the    splendid  eulogium  of 
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Cicero,  but  from  the  circmnstance  of  Pliny  bar- 
ing recourse  to  his  authority  in  eyery  book  of  his 
Natural  History. 

8.  Sallust,  in  order  of  time,  comes  next  to  Varro. 
This  writer  introduced  an  important  improvement 
on  history,  as  treated  by  the  Greek  historians,  by 
applying  (as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  says)  the 
science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts.  Sallust 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  philo- 
sophic history ;  a  species  of  writing  which  has  been 
so  successfully  cultivated  in  modem  times.  He  is 
an  admirable  writer  for  the  matter  of  his  compo- 
sitions, which  evince  great  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  but  by  no  means  commendaUe 
for  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  He  affects 
singularity  of  expression,  an  antiquated  phraseology, 
and  a  petulant  brevity  and  sententiousness,  which 
has  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the  historical  style. 

9.  Caesar  has  much  more  purity  of  style  than 
Sallust,  and  more  correctness  and  simplicity  of 
expression :  but  his  Commentaries,  wanting  that 
miplitude  of  diction  and  fulness  of  illustration 
which  is  essential  to  history,  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  annals — ^but  as  such,  they  have  never  been  ex- 
celled. 

10.  In  all  the  reqmsites  of  an  historian,  Livy 
stands  unrivalled  among  the  Romans;  possessing 
consummate  judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts,  per- 
spicuity of  arrangement,  sagacious  reflection,  sound 
views  of  policy,  with  the  most  copious,  pure,  and 
eloquent  expression.  It  has  been  objected,  that  his 
speeches  derogate  from  the  truth  of  history ;  but 
this  was  a  prevalent  taste  with  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  as  those  speeches  are  always  known  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  historian,  the  reader  is  not  de- 
ceived. As  to  the  style  of  Livy,  though  in  general 
excellent,  we  sometimes  perceive  in  it,  and  most 
commonly  in  the  speeches,  an  affectation  of  the 
pointed  sentences  (the  vtbranta  tententioUt)  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  declaimers,  which  evinces  the  pc;. 
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nicious  influence  acquired  by  those  teachers  at  Rome 
since  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

11.  In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  Tacitus  is 
an  historian  of  no  common  merit.  He  successfully 
cultivated  the  method  pointed  out  by  Salluit,  of  ap- 
plying philosophy  to  history.  In  this  he  displays 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  penetrates, 
with  singular  acuteness,'  into  the  secret  springs  of 
policy,  and  the  motives  of  actions.  But  his  famt  is, 
that  he  is  too  much  of  a  politician,  drawing  his  cha- 
racters after  the  model  of  his  own  mind ;  ever 
assigning  actions  and  events  to  preconceived  scheme 
and  design,  and  allowing  too  little  for  the  operation 
of  accidental  causes,  which  often  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  human  affairs.  Tacitus,  in  his  style, 
professedly  imitated  that  of  Sallust;  adopting  all 
the  ancient  phraseology,  as  well  as  the  new  idioms 
introduced  into  the  Roman  language  by  that  writer. 
To  his  brevity  and  abruptness,  he  added  most  of  the 
faults  of  the  declaiming  school.  His  expression, 
therefore,  though  extremely  forcible,  is  often  enig- 
matically  obscure ;  the  very  worst  property  that  stylo 
can  possess. 

12.  Among  the  eminent  Roman  poets  (after  the 
dramatic)  Lucretius  deserves  first  to  be  noticed. 
He  has  great  inequality,  being  at  some  times  verbose, 
rugged,  and  perplexed,  and  at  others  displaying  all 
the  elements  as  well  as  the  fire  of  poetry.  This 
may  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his  subject.  Phi. 
losophical  disquisition  is  unsuitable  to  poetry.  It 
demands  a  dry  precision  of  thought  and  expression, 
rejecting  all  excursive  fancy  and  ornament  of  diction. 
That  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  is  the  soul  of 
poetry,  is  raving  and  impertinence  when  applied  to 
philosophy. 

13.  Catullus,  the  contemporary  of  Lucretius,  is 
the  earliest  of  the  Roman  lync  poets.  His  Epigrams 
are  pointed  and  satirical,  but  too  licentious ;  his 
(dyllia  tender,  natural,  and  picturesque.  He  flou- 
tished  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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14.  In  the  succeeding  a^e  of  Augustus,  poetry 
attained  to  its  highest  elevation  among  the  Romans. 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus,  were  all  con- 
temporaries; and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
these  poets,  in  their  several  departments,  were  never 
equalled  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
empire.  Virgil  is  allowed  the  same  rank  among 
the  Roman  poets  as  Homer  among  the  Greek. 
If  Homer  excels  him  in  the  sublime,  he  surpasses 
the  Greek  in  the  tender  and  the  elegant.  The 
transcendent  merits  of  Homer  are  sullied  by  occa- 
sional defects ;  Virgil  is  the  model  of  a  correct 
taste.  The  difference  of  manner  in  the  Bucolics, 
the  Georgics,  and  the  ^neid,  shews  that  Virgil  was 
capable  of  excelling  in  various  departments  of  poetry ; 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Martial,  who  affirms,  that 
he  could  have  surpassed  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  and 
Varius  in  tragedy. 

15.  Horace  excels  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a 
critic.  In  his  odes  there  is  more  variety  than  in 
those  of  either  Anacreon  or  Pindar ;  and  be  can  al- 
ternately display  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  and  the 
jocose  vein  of  the  other.  His  Satires  have  that 
characteristic  slyness  and  obliquity  of  censure,  as- 
sociated with  humour  and  pleasantry,  which  strongly 
distinguish  them  from  the  stem  and  cutting  sarcasm 
of  Juvenal.  As  a  critic,  his  rules  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Aristotle ;  but  they  contain  the  elements  of  a 
just  taste  in  poetical  compositioti,  and  therefore  do 
not  admit  of  variation.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Horace,  are  deficient  in  face- 
tiousness  and  url)anity ;  but  they  are  superior  in 
acutcncss  of  thought,  and  in  manly  vigour  of  sen.i<* 
mcnt. 

16.  In  variety  of  talent,  without  supreme  excel- 
lence,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  numbers,  no  Roman 
poet  has  excelled  Ovid.  In  his  Metamorphoses 
particularly,  with  great  fancy,  we  have  specimens  of 
the  pathetic,  the  descriptive,  the  eloquent,  and  even 
the  sublime.     His  Elegies  have  more  of  nature  and 
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of  real  passion  than  those  of  either  TibuUus  or  Pro- 
pertius.  His  amatory  verses  have  much  tendeme^s^ 
but  are  too  frequently  loose,  and  even  grossly  licen- 
tious. 

17.  There  is  nothing  more  elegant  than  the  com- 
positions  of  Tibullus,  nothing  more  delicate  tl|an  the 
turn  of  his  expression ;  but  it  is  not  the  language  of 
passion.  The  sentiments  are  tender,  but  their  power 
of  affecting  the  heart  is  weakened  by  the  visible  care 
and  solicitude  of  the  poet  for  refined  phraseology 
and  polished  numbers;  nor  is  there  either  much 
fancy  or  variety  of  thoi:^ht.  A  single  elegy  exhibits 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

18.  Martial  is  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets  who 
can  be  mentioned  with  high  ^probation.  His  Epi- 
grams,  independent  of  their  art  and  ingenuity,  arc 
valuable,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Roman  man- 
ners.  He  possesses,  above  every  other  poet,  a 
naivete  of  expression,  which  is  chiefly  observable  in 
his  serious  Epigrams.  He  is  well  characterized  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  *  ingeniosus,  acter,  et  qui  in  scri- 
bcndo  et  salis  haberet  et  fellis,  nee  candoris  minus.' 
Epist.  iii.  21. 

19.  Luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  the  fondness 
for  point,  and  brilliancy  of  thought  and  expression, 
are  certain  indications  of  the  decline  of  good  taste. 
These  characters  were  discernible  even  m  Martial, 
and  strongly  mark  the  Latin  poets  of  the  succeed- 
ing  ages.  Lucan  has  some  scattered  examples  of 
genuine  poetic  imagery,  and  Persius  some  happy 
strokes  of  animated  satire ;  but  they  scarcely  com- 
pensate the  affected  obscurity  of  the  one,  and  the 
bombast  of  the  other.  The  succeeding  poets,  Sta- 
tins, Silius-Italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  their 
attempts  at  the  most  difficult  of  all  species  of  poetry, 
the  Epic,  iiave  only  more  signally  (usplayed  the  in- 
feriority  of  their  genius,  and  the  manifest  decay  of 
the  art. 
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XXXVII. 

STATE    OP    PHILOSOt'HY   AMONG    THC    ROMANS* 

1.  Thb  RomauB,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  re- 
public,  being  constantly  engaged  in  war,  had  little 
leisure  to  bestow  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
and  had  no  idea  of  philosophical  speculation.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
war  with  Perseus  of  Macedon  and  the  third  Punic 
war,  that  philosophy  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Rome.  A  few  learned  Achseans,  banished  from 
their  native  country,  had  settled  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and,  applying  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  the  education  of  youth,  diffused  a 
^aste  for  those  studies  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  The  elder  citixens  regarded  these  pur- 
suits  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Jealous  of  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manners  with  foreign  studies, 
the  senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
Rome.  But  an  Athenian  embassy  arriving  soon 
after,  brought  thither  Cameades  and  Critolaus,  who, 
by  their  discourses,  revived  the  taste  for  the  Greek 
philosophy,  and  left  behind  them  many  able  disci- 
ples, who  publicly  taught  their  doctrines. 

2.  It  was  natural  that  those  systems  should  be 
most  generally  aidopted  which  were  most  suitable  to 
the  national  character.  While  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  had  yet  a  tincture  of  ancient  severity,  the 
Stoical  system  prevailed.  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the 
younger  Cato,  rank  among  its  chief  partisans. 

3.  The  philotophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known 
in  Rome  till  the  age  of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and 
Tyrannion  then  taught  his  system  with  great  repu- 
tation. Yet  Cicero  complains  that  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was  little  understood  at  Rome ;  and,  on 
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that  account,  he  sent  his  son  to  study  its  doctrines 
in  the  schools  of  Athens. 

4.  LucuUns,  whose  stay  in  Greece  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  all  the  dif. 
fereut  sects,  disseminated,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
a  very  general  taste  for  philosophy.  His  patronage 
of  learned  men,  and  his  liberality  in  allowmg  his 
library  to  be  open  for  the  public  use,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  promotion  of  literature. 

5.  The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  their 
partisans.  Of  the  former,  which  may  be  termed  the 
Stoico- Platonic,  the  most  illustrious  disciples  were 
Marcus  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro.  To  the  phi- 
losophical talents  of  Brutus,  and  the  universal  erudi- 
tion of  Varro,  the  writings  of  Cicero  bear  the  most 
ample  testimony.  Cicero  himself  must  be  deemed 
the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Roman  philosophers. 
He  is*  classed  among  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
New  Academy ;  though  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  his  purpose  to  elucidate  the  Greek  Philosophj^ 
in  general,  than  to  rank  himself  among  the  disciples 
of  any  particular  sect. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to  either  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Unless  Agriculture  should 
be  classed  under  this  description,  we  know  of  no 
Roman  authors,  except  Varro  and  the  elder  Pliny 
who  seem  to  have  beftowed  much  attention  on  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  works  of  the  former  have 
perished  except  a  few  fragments ;  but  the  Natural 
History  of  Pliny  is  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  Physics,  Economics, 
and  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  style  is  unsuitable  to  the  matter,  being 
too  frequently  florid,  declamatory,  and  obscure. 

7.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  unknown  in 
the  early  ages  of  tne  Roman  commonwealth.  It 
was  introduced  with  luxury,  and  kept  pace  in  lia 
advancement  with  the  corruption  of  manners.  Ci- 
neas  having  discoursed  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  9' 
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the  table  of  Pyrrhus,  Fabricius  ezdumed, '  May 
the  enemies  of  Rome  ever  entertain  such  princi- 
ples!* Yet  these  principles  were,  in  a  short  time 
from  that  period,  but  too  current  among  her  own 
citizens. 

XXXVIII. 

OP   THE   PUBUC   AND   PRIVATE    MAKKZXS   OF  ^IIE 

ROMANS. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  republic  were  so  different  from  those  of  the 
latter  times,  that  one  should  be  led  to  suppose  some 
very  extraordinary  causes  to  have  co-operated  to 
produce  so  remarkable  a  change ;  yet  the  transition 
IS  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  A  spirit  of  temperance, 
of  frugality,  and  probity,  u  the  characteristic  of 
every  infant  establishment.  A  virtuous  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  a  rigour  of  military  discipline, 
paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  for  their  prodigious  conquests;  these 
conquests  introduced  wealth,  luxury,  and  corruption. 

2.  In  the  early  times,  the  patricians,  when  m  the 
country,  forgot  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  laboured 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  like  the  meanest 
plebeians.  We  have  the  examples  of  Cincinnatas 
the  dictator,  Curius,  who  expelled  Pyrrhus  from 
Italy,  the  elder  Cato,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  con- 
queror  of  Hannibal,  and  the  destroyer  of  Carthage. 
The  town  wa^  visited  only  every  ninth  or  market- 
day,  on  which  occasions  they  provided  themselves 
with  necessaries  for  the  week,  and  took  their  part  in 
the  public  business  of  the  republic.  In  those  times 
of  virtuous  simplicity,  says  Sallust, '  Domi  militis- 
Gue  boni  mores  colebantur. — Duabus  artibus,  au- 
dacia  in  bello,  ubi  pax  evenerat,  sequitate,  seque 
remque  publicam  curabant.*  But  when,  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  very  discipline,  and  these  manners, 
the  Romans  had  eztenciea  their  dominion,  they  im- 
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ported  with  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  nations 
their  tastes^  their  manners,  and  their  vices. 

3.  The  Romans  had  no  natural  taste  in  the  fine 
arts.  On  the  conquest  of  Greece,  an  immense  field 
opened  at  once  to  tlieir  eyes,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
art  poured  in  upon  them  in  ahund^ce.  liut  their 
excellences  they  could  not  appreciate.  The  Roman 
luxury,  so  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  in 
general  displayed  in  an  awkward,  heavy,  and  taste- 
less magnificence. 

4.  The  public  and  private  lifo  of  the  Romans  will 
be  best  elucidated  by  a  short  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  day  was  passed  at  Rome,  both  by  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  *  The  morn- 
ing hours  were  spent  by  a  part  of  the  citizens  in 
visiting  the  temples ;  by  others  in  attending  the 
levees  of  the  great.  The  Clientes  waited  on  their 
PtUroni;  the  patricians  visited  each  other,  or  paid 
their  compliments  to  the  leaders  of  the  republic. 
Popularity  was  always  the  first  object  of  ambition  at 
Rome,  as  paving  the  way  to  all  advancement.  From 
the  levee  they  proceeded  to  the  Forum,  either  to 
assist  in  the  public  business,  or  for  amusement. 
There  the  time  was  spent  till  noon,  the  hour  of 
dinner  among  the  Romans,  chiefly  a  very  light 
repast,  and  of  which  it  was  not  customary  to  invite 
any  guests  to  partake.  After  dinner  the  youth 
repaired  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  they  occu- 
pied themselves  in  athletic  exercises  and  sports  till 
sunset.  The  elder  class  retired  for  an  hour  to 
repose,  and  then  passed  the  afternoon  in  their  por- 
ticos, galleries,  or  libraries,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
conversation  of  their  friends,  or  heard  recitationAf 
literary  works;  others  repaired  to  the  theatres,  or 
to  the  shows  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre. 

•  It  if  remarkable  that  the  Romau  for  nearly  AOO  yean  wereiffoo- 
rant  of  the  mode  of  dividing  the  day  into  houm,  and  that  they  knew 
.lu  other  dfotinctlon  but  that  of  mornintr,  mid-day,  and  evening.  Wf> 
are  alio  Informed  by  Pliuy  that  snn-dials  were  not  in  lue  until  the 
«77th  year  of  Rome,  and  it  was  nearly  a  century  later  when  tiie  water^ 
dock  was  introduced  by  SdyAj  Naiica. 

i2 
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5.  CombaU  of  gladiators  were  introduced  for  tbo 
first  time  about  the  49(Hh  year  of  the  dty,  by  Marius 
and  Decimus  Brutus,  and  soon  became  a  most 
favourite  amusement,  as  did  the  combats  with  wild 
beasts.  The  roirit  of  luxury,  which  in  general  is 
not  unfayourable  to  humanity,  shewed  its  progress 
among  the  Romans  by  an  increasing  ferocity  and 
inhumanity  of  the  public  spectacles.  Theatrical 
entertainments  were  in  high  request.  See  iupra. 
Sect.  XXX  VI.  §  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  taste  for  pan- 
tomime  came  to  |uch  a  heic^ht,  that  the  art  was 
taught  in  public  schools,  and  the  nobility  and  people 
were  divided  into  parties  in  favour  of  the  rival  per- 
formers :  an  abuse  which  called  at  length  for  the 
interposition  of  the  laws. 

6.  From  the  porticos,  or  from  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  it  was  customary  to  go  to  the  baths, 
of  which  there  were  many  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
while  the  rich  had  them  in  their  own  houses,  vying 
with  each  other  in  this  as  in  every  other  article  of 
luxury  or  magnificence.  From  the  bath  they  went 
immediately  to  supper,  generally  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  hour,  counting  from  sunrise.  At  table  they 
reclined  on  couches.  The  luxury  of  the  Roman 
suppers  far  exceeded  every  thins  known  among  the 
moderns.  An  anUcceniam  of  pickles  and  spices  was 
presctnted  to  prepare  and  sharpen  the  appetite. 
Cookery  became  a  science.  The  number  and  cost- 
liness of  the  dishes  were  incredible.  •  The  enter, 
tainment  was  heightened  by  every  thing  gratifying 
to  the  senses;  by  male  and  female  dancers,  mu- 
sicians, pantomimes,  and  even  shows  of  gladiators. 

W»  In  the  end  of  the  republic,  pleasure  and 
amusement  were  the  darling  objects  of  all  ranks  of 
the  citizens :  they  sought  no  more  than  panmn  et 
circenset. 
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XXXIX. 

or   THE    ART   or   WAR   AMOXG   THK    ROMANS. 

1.  From  the  prodi^ous  success  which  attended 
the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  that  dominion  they 
ocquired  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world, 
it  seems  a  natural  inference,  that  they  must  have 
carried  the  military  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  of  the  contemporary  nations. 
Vegetius  expressly  assigns  their  extensive  conquests 
to  that  cause  alone.  It  is  the  discipline  of  an  army 
that  makes  the  multitude  act  as  one  man.  It  like- 
wise increases  the  courage  of  troops ;  for  each  in- 
dividual confides  in  the  steady  co-operation  of  his 
fellows. 

2.  From  the  constant  practice  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises, the  Romans  were  inured  from  infancy  to 
hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  bred  to  that  species  of 
life  which  a  soldier  leads  in  the  most  active  cam- 
paign in  the  field. 

3.  Twenty-four  military  tribunes  were  chosen  an- 
nually ;  fourteen  from  the  order  of  the  Equites,  and  ten 
from  the  citizens.  The  people  were  then  commanded 
by  an  edict  of  the  consuls  to  assemble  on  a  particu- 
lar day,  when  the  levies  were  made.  The  tribes 
were  then  called  out,  and  divided  into  their  respec- 
tive number  of  centuries ;  each  century  presenting 
by  rotation  as  many  soldiers  as  there  were  legions 
intended  to  be  raised.  The  tribunes  were  divided 
among  the  several  legions ;  and  the  tribunes  of  each 
legion  took  their  turn  by  rotation  in  the  selection  of 
the  men  presented  by  the  centuries.  By  this  plan 
the  soldiers  from  each  century  were  equally  dis- 
tributed in  each  legion.  See  supra.  Sect.  XXIV. 
§  16.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was 
various  at  different  periods,  from  3,000'  to  10,000 
and  11,000. 
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4.  Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  usoallj 
but  two  different  arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order 
of  battle.  The  one  ue  Phalanx,  or  close  arrange- 
ment in  parallelogram,  intersected  only  by  great 
divisions;  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  most  of  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  other  the  Quincnnx,  or  Cheauer,  consisting  of 
small  companies  or  platoons,  disposed  in  three 
straight  lines,  with  alternate  spaces  between  them 
equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  each  company.  In 
the  first  line  were  the  Ua^tati,  in  the  second  the 
Principei,  and  in  the  third  the  TriAriL  On  the 
6anks  of  the  first  line  were  the  cavalry,  likewise  in 
detached  companies,  and  in  front  of  the  line  were 
the  Velitetf  or  tight-armed  troops,  who  usually  began 
oy  a  skirmishing  attack,  and  then  were  withdrawn  to 
make  way  for  the  main  body  to  come  into  action. 
The  arms  of  the  legion  were,  for  the  hastati  and 
princlpes^  the  pilum  or  heavy  javelin,  and  the  sword 
and  buckler ;  and  for  the  triarii,  the  long  spear, 
with  the  sword  and  buckler.  The  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  were,  that  the  line  of  battle  could 
be  three  times  formed  with  fresh  troops,  and  that  it 
was  more  fitted  than  any  other  for  rapid  changes  of 
movement. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  quiu' 
eutix  went  into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  from  that  time  various  arrangements  of  the 
legion  were  used  according  to  circumstances.  The 
tactic  of  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
its  greatest  pitch  of  excellence  during  the  Punic 
wars.  Hannibal  was  a  great  master  of  the  science, 
and  the  Romans  profited  by  the  experience  of  his 
ability.  The  battle  of  Cannae,  as  described  by  Po- 
Ivbius,  affords  signal  evidence  of  the  neat  talents  of 
tlie  Carthaginian  general.  That  description  has 
been  misrepresented  by  Folard,  but  is  accurately  ex- 

flained  in  tne  Memoires  Militairet  of  M.  Guischardt. 
lad  the  quincunx  disposition  been  kept  by   the 
Roman  army  in  that  engagement  the  event  might 
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have  been  very  different,  as  it  would  have  disap- 
pointed the  effect  of  an  artful  manceuvre  planned  by 
Hannibal,  on  observing  his  enemy's  army  arranged 
in  the  unusual  order  of  the  phalanx. 

6.  The  art  of  intrenchment  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Romans,  particularly  by  Julius 
Caesar^  who  considered  it  possible  to  make  ap  for 
any  inferiority  of  force  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
his  intrenchments.  Thus  with  60,000  men  he  de- 
fended himself  in  his  intrenchments  before  Alexia, 
while  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  attacked  by 
240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines  of  countervallation  by 
80,000,  without  effect.  These  intrenchments  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth 
and  width,  fenced  on  the  inside  by  the  mound  of 
excavated  earth,  and  on  the  outside  by  strong  stakes 
with  pointed  branches. 

7.  In  besieging  a  town,  several  camps  wcro 
formed  around  the  place,  joined  to  each  other  by 

/ines  of  circumvallation  and  countervallation.  A 
mound  of  earth  (ogger)  was  raised,  beginning  by  a 
gentle  slope  from  one  of  the  camps,  and  gradually 
rising  in  elevation  as  it  approached  the  city.  The 
front,  where  the  workmen  were  employed,  was  de- 
fended by  a  curtain  of  hides  fixdd  on  strong  posts. 
On  this  mound  the  engines  of  attack.  Catapults  for 
the  discharge,  of  heavy  stones,  and  Balista  for  arrows, 
were  advanced,  till  they  played  on  the  very  spot 
which  the  besiegers  wished  to  assail.  The  same 
machinrs  were  used  by  the  besieged  for  annoying 
the  enemy.  When  the  batteries  from  the  terrace 
had  silenced  those  on  the  walls,  the  battering-ram 
(aries)  was  then  brought  up  under  a  penuiouse 
(testudo),  and,  if  it  once  reached  the  wall,  was 
generally  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  town«  The  main 
object  of  the  besieged  was  therefore  to  prevent  its 
approach  by  every  power  of  annoyance.  Stones, 
darts,  and  combustible  matters,  were  continually 
launched  upon  the  assailants  ;  and  sometimes  a  mine 
was  dug  from  the  city  to  scoop  away  the  terraise  and 
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all  its  engines.  These  arts  of  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places  were  in  general  use  among  the  no- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  continued  down  to  modem 
times,  till  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

8.  The  naval  military  art  was  utterly  unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  first  Punic  war.  A 
Carthaginian  galley  was  the  first  model ;  and  in  the 
space  of  two  months  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  100 
galleys  of  fiye  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three 
banks.  The  structure  of  these  galleys  and  the  mode 
of  arranging  the  rowers,  may  be  learned  from  the 
ancient  sculptures  and  medals.  The  combatants 
at  sea  assailed  at  a  distance  with  javelins,  missile 
combustibles,  and  sometimes  with  catapults  and 
batistte ;  but  the  serious  attack  was  made  in  board- 
ing, when  the  vessels  grappled  together  by  means  of 
a  crane  let  down  from  the  prow. 

9.  In  the  times  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  main- 
tained their  distant  conquests,  not  only  by  their 
armies,  but  by  their  fleets,  which  were  moored  in 
the  large  rivers  and  bays,  and  generally  preser\'ed  a 
fixed  station,  as  did  the  legions. 


XL. 

HEFLECTIONS  ARISING    FROM  A  VIEW  OP   THE    ROMA1« 
HISTORY    DURIKQ   TUB   COMMONWEALTH. 

I.  The  history  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  connexion  between  the  morals  of  a 
people  and  their  political  prosperity.  But  we  have 
no  stronger  demonstration  ot  this  truth  than  the 
annals  of  the  Roman  commonwealth*  To  limit  to 
republics  alone  the  necessity  of  virtue  as  a  principle, 
is  a  chimerical  notion,  fraught  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences. *  Quid  leges  sme  moribus  vansB  profi- 
ciunt,*is  a  sentiment  equally  applicable  to  all  govern- 
ments whatever ;  and  no  political  system,  however 
excellent  its  fabnc,  can  possess  any  measure   of 
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duration,  without  that  powerful  cement,  virtue,  in 
the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people.*^^ttj9ra, 
Sect.  XIX.  §  4. 

2.  The  love  of  our  countrv,'and  the  desire  for  its 
rational  liberty,  arc  noble  and  virtuous  feelings,  and 
their  prevalence  is  ever  a  test  of  the  integrity  of  the 
national  morals.  But  there  is  no  term  which  has 
been  more  prostituted  than  the  word  liberty.  Among 
a  corrupted  people,  the  cry  for  liberty  is  heard  the 
loudest  among  the  most  profligate  of  the  community. 
With  these  its  meaning  has  no  relation  to  patriotism ; 
it  imports  no  more  than  the  aversion  to  restraint ; 
and  the  personal  character  of  the  demagogue,  and 
the  private  morals  of  his  disciples,  are  always  suffi- 
cient to  unmask  the  counterfeit.  The  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners 
cannot  possibly  be  co-existent  in  the  same  age  and 
nation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  morals  of  a  peo- 
ple are  pure,  no  public  misfortune  is  irretrievable, 
nor  any  political  situation  so  desperate  that  hope 
may  not  remain  of  a  favourable  change.  In  such  a 
crisis,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervading  all  ranks  of 
the  state  will  soon  recover  the  nationsd  prosperity. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  of  the 
GrecLm  states,  in  various  crises,  both  of  honour  and 
of  disgrace,  afford  proofs  alike  of  this  position'  and 
of  its  converse. 

4.  The  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  undergone  its  most  remarkable  change  for  the 
worse  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their  rival 
Carthage.     Sallust  assigns  the  cause :  *  Ante  Car- 

thaginem  delctam, ^metus  hostilis  in  bonis  artibus 

civitatem  retinebat.  Sed  ubi  ilia  formido  mentibus 
decessit,  scilicet  ea  quaa  secundae  res  amant,  lascivia 
atque  superbia  invasere.' 

5.  In  the  last  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  avarice 
and  ambition,  unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  were 
the  chief  motives  of  the  Roman  conquests.  It  was 
sufficient  reason  for  going  to  war,  that  a  coimtry  of- 
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fered  a  tempting  object  to  the  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  the  military  leaders.  The  conquest  of  Italy  paved 
the  way  for  tne  redaction  of  foreign  nations.  Hence 
tbe  Romans  imported,  with  their  wealth,  the  man- 
ners, the  luxuries,  and  the  vices,  of  the  nations  they 
subdued.  The  generals  returned  not  as  formerly, 
after  a  successful  war,  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
to  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry.  They  were  now 
the  governors  of  kingdoms  and  provinces;  and  at 
the  period  of  their  command  abroad,  disdaining  the 
restraints  of  a  subject,  they  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  sovereignty  at  home.  The  armies, 
debauched  by  the  plimder  of  kingdoms,  were  com- 
pletely disposed  to  support  them  in  all  their  schemes 
of  ambition  ;  and  the  populace,  won  by  corruption, 
always  took  part  with  the  chief  who  best  could  pay 
for  their  favour  and  support.  Force  or  bribery 
overruled  every  election;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
distant,  states,  now  holding  the  rights  of  citizens, 
were  brought  to  Rome  at  the  command  of  tbe  dema- 
gogue, to  mfluence  any  popular  contest,  and  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  In  a  government  thus  irre-  • 
trievably  destroyed,  by  the  decay  of  those  springs 
which  supported  it,  it  was  of  little  consequence  by 
the  hands  of  what  particular  tyrant,  usurper,  or  de- 
magogue, its  ruin  was  finally  accomplished. 

o.  Prom  the  consideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  principal  states  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  a  com- 
monly received  observation,  that  the  constitution  of 
empires  has,  like  the  human  body,  a  period  of 
growth,  maturity,  decline,  and  extinction.  But  ar- 
guments from  analogy  are  extremely  deceiving,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  analogy  is  from  physical  to 
moral  truths.  The  human  body  is,  from  its  fabric, 
naturally  subject  to  decay,  and  is  perpetually  under- 
going a  change  from  time.  The  organs,  at  first 
weak,  attain  gradually  their  perfect  strength,  and 
thence,  by  a  similar  gradation,  proceed  to  decay  and 
dissolution.  ^  This  is  an  immutable  law  of  its  nature. 
But  the  springs  of  the  body  politic  do  not  necessarily 
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undergo  a  perpetual  change  from  time.  It  b  not 
regularly  progressive  from  weakness  to  strength, 
and  thence  to  decay  and  dissolution ;  nor  is  it  under 
the  influence  of  any  principle  of  corruption  which 
may  not  bo  checked,  and  even  eradicated  by  whole- 
some laws.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  corruption 
of  Sparta  is  attributed  to  the  breach  by  Lysander  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  in  introducing  gold  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state  instead  of  her  iron  money. 
But  was  this  a  necessary  or  an  unavoidable  measure? 
Perhaps  a  single  vote  in  the  senate  decreed  its  adop- 
tion* and  therefore  another  suffrage  might  have 
saved,  or  long  postponed  the  downfall  oi  the*  com- 
monwealth. The  Roman  republic  owed  its  dissolu- 
tion to  the  extension  of  its  dominions.  Had  it  been 
a  capital  crime  for  any  Roman  citizen  to  have  pro- 

f>08ea  to  carry  the  anns  of  the  republic  beyona  the 
imits  of  Italy,  its  constitution  might  have  been 
preserved  for  many  ages  beyond  the  period  of  its 
actual  duration.  '  Accustom  your  mind,*  said  Pho- 
cion  to  Aristias, '  to  discern,  in  the  fate  of  nations, 
that  recompence  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
has  annexed  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  in  their 
adversity,  the  chastisement  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  bestow  on  vice.  No  state  ever  ceased  to 
De  prosperous,  but  in  consequence  of  havinf  departed 
from  those  instituticms  to  which  she  owed  her  pros- 
perity.' History  indeed  has  shewn,  that  all  states 
and  empires  have  had  their  period  of  duration ;  but 
history,  instructing  us  in  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced their  decline  and  downfall,  inculcates  also  this 
salutary  lesson,  that  they  themselves  are  in  general 
the  masters  of  their  destiny,  and  that  all  nations 
may,  and  most  certainly  ought  to,  aspire  at  immor- 
tality. 

7.  It  was  a  g^^at  detideratum  in  ancient  politics, 
that  a  government  should  possess  within  itself  the 
power  of  periodical  reformation;  a  capacity  of 
chedung  any  overgrowth  of  authority  in  any  of  its 
branches,  and  of  wmding  up  the  machine,  or  bring- 
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ing  back  the  constitution  to  its  first  principles.  To 
tlie  want  of  such  a  power  in  the  states  of  antiquity, 
which  was  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  be  suppli^ 
by  such  partial  contrivances  as  the  Ostracism  and 
Petalism,  we  may  certainly  ascribe  in  no  small  de* 
gree  the  decay  of  those  states ;  for  in  their  govern- 
ments, when  the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the 
evil  grew  worse  firom  day  to  day,  and  admitted  of  no 
rem^y  but  a  revolution,  or  entire  change  of  the 
system.* — The  British  constitution  possesses  this  in- 
estimable  advantage  over  all  the  governments  both  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times.  Eiesides  the  perpetual 
power  of  reform  vested  in  parliament,  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  purified  of  every  abuse,  and  brought 
back  to  its  first  principles,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  reign.  But  of  this  we  shall  afterwards  treat 
in  its  proper  place. 


XLL 

moMx  uxi»XA  THx  sicpmmofts. 

i.  Thx  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  fate  of  the 
cvmmonwealth,  and  Octavins,  ncnr  named  Augustus 
by  the  senate,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  bnpera. 
tor,  was  master  of  the  Rftm^n  empire.  He  possessed 
compleCely  the  sagacity  of  discenusg'  what  character 
was  best  fitted  for  gaining  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple he  governed,  ^d  the  versattlxty  of  temper  »^ 
genius  to  assmae  tt.  His  virtues,  thooeh  the  result 
of  policy,  not  of  nature,  were  certainly  uvoorable  to 
the  happiaeas,  and  even  to  the  liberties,  of  his  suljects. 
The  fitte  of  Ca»ar  warned  him  of  the  insecurity  of 
«k  usurped  dominioa;  and  therefore,  while  he  stu- 
«fc«^  uBitated  the  eagasfiag  maa^ 
vt  lus  gr«aft  pcedeceasor,  he  a&cted  &  much  higher 

ft    ft^  k^.  k.^ 

-~  m»  «Mf  oc  aw  atiKiaat  Mbom^  or  r«suliuia» 
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degree  of  moderation  and  respect  for  the  rig]it8  of 
the  people. 

2.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  which  had  heen 
open  for  188  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war ;  an  event  productive  of  universal  joy. 
*  The  Romans,'  says  Condillac, '  now  believed  them- 
selves a  free  people,  since  they  had  no  longer  to 
fight  for  their  liberty.*  The  sovereign  kept  up  tins 
delusion,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
republican  constitution,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, &c.,  though  they  were  nothing  more  £an 
forms.  He  even  pretended  to  consider  his  own 
function  as  merely  a  temporary  administration  for 
the  public  benefit.  Invested  with  the  consulate  and 
censorship,  be  went  through  the  regular  forms  of 
periodical  election  to  those  offices  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  of  his  government  actually  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  his  resignation  of  all  authority. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  supplication  of  the 
senate  and  people,  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
republic,  which  he  had  saved  from  destruction. 
'  Since  it  must  be  so,'  said  he,  *  I  accept  the  empire 
for  ten  years,  unless  the  public  tranquillity  should 
before  that  time  permit  me  to  enjoy  that  retirement 
I  passionately  long  for.*  He  repeated  the  same 
mockery  five  times  in  the  course  of  his  government, 
accepting  the  administration  sometimes  for  ten,  and 
sometimes  only  for  five  years. 

3.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus,  that  in 
the  government  of  the  empire  he  reposed  unlimited 
confidence  in  Mecsenas,  a  most  able  minister,  who 
had  sincerely  at  heart  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  people.   It  was  by  his  excellent  counsels  that  all 

{mbUc  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  most  salutary 
aws  enacted  for  the  remedy  of  public  grievances, 
and  even  the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 
It  was  to  his  patronage  that  literature  and  the  arts 
owe<l  their  encouragement  and  advancement.  It 
was  by  his  influence  and  wise  instructions  that  Au- 
gustus assumed  those  virtues  to  which  his  heart  was 
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a  stranger,  and  which,  in  their  tendency  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  were  equally  effectual  as  if  the 
genuine  fruits  of  his  nature. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Maroellus,  the  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  Augustus  (23  B.c.)t  <i  prince  of  great 
hopes,  the  emperor  bestowed  his  <uiief  favour  on 
Marcus  Agrippa,  givins  him  his  daughter  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus,  in  marriage.  Agrippa  had 
considerable  military  talents,  and  was  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  subduing 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Asia.  Augustus  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  office  of  censor,  and  would 
probably  have  given  him  a  share  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  death  of  A^ppa  occasioned  a  new  arrangement. 
The  daughter  of  Augustus  now  took  for  her  third 
husband  Tiberius,  who  became  tho  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor  by  a  double  tie,  for  Augustus  had  pre- 
viously married  his  mother  Livia.  This  artful  wo- 
man, removing  all  of  the  imperial  family  who  stood 
betwixt  her  and  the  object  of  her  ambition,  thus 
made  room  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Hberius, 
who,  on  his  part,  bent  all  his  attention  to  gain  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Augustus.  On  the  return 
of  Tiberius  from  a  suocessfiu  campaign  ajgainst  the 
Germans,  the  people  were  made  to  solicit  the  em- 
peror  to  confer  on  him  the  government  of  the 
provinces  and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Augustus 
now  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  cares  Qf 
empire.  He  died  soon  alter  at  Nola  in  Campania, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth 
of  his  imperial  reign  (a.u.c.  767,  and  a.d.  14).  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and 
these  boundaries  he  recommended  in  his  testament 
to  be  considered  as  the  natural  limits  of  the  tmipire 

5.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lustre  thrown  on 
the  reign  of  Augustus  is  owing  to  the  splendid 
colouring  bestowM  on  his  character  by  the  poets 
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and  other  authors  who  adorned  his  court,  and  repaid 
his  faTOurs  by  their  adulation.  Assuredly  other 
sovereigns  of  much  higher  merits  have  been  less  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  applause  of  posterity : 


■  ■  IIIacrTinabilet 

Cr^ntur,  Unotiaue  long* 
Nocie,  careoiqaui  wnf  vueto. 

One  great  event  distinguished  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
happened  in  the  754th  year  a.u.c,  and  four  years 
before  the  vulgar  date  of  the  Christian  era.* 

6.  Augustus,  by  his  testament,  had  named  Tiberius 
his  heir,  together  with  his  mother  Livia,  and  substi- 
tuted to  them  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and 
Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  vicious,  debauched,  and 
cruel ;  yet  the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated 
in  securing  an  easy  succession  to  the  empire.  An 
embassy  from  the  senate  entreated  him  to  accept 
the  government,  which  he  modestly  affected  to  de- 
cline, but  suffered  himself  to  be  won  by  their  sup- 
plications. Notwithstanding  this  symptom  of  mode- 
ration, it  soon  appeared  that  the  power  enjoyed  by 
his  predecessor  was  too  limited  for  the  ambition  of 
Tiberius.  It  ivas  not  enough  that  the  substance  of 
the  republic  was  gone,  the  very  appearance  of  it 
was  now  to  be  abolished.  The  people  were  no 
longer  assembled,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  state 
were  supplied  by  the  imperial  will. 

7.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became 
the  object  of  his  jealousy,  from  the  glory  he  had 
acquired  by  his  military  exploits  in  Geianany,  and 
the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  tne  Roman 
people.  He  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, and  despatched  to  the  oriental  provinces, 
where  he  soon  aiter  died,  as  was  generally  believed, 
of  poison,  administered  by  the  emperor's  command. 

•  VU*  Dr.  Playfalr'i  System  of  Clironologry,  p.  A9, 80.  a  work  of  gm( 
reiMarca  and  accunuiy,  and  by  far  tlie  beat  on  tUat  auLsecu 
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■t'-^^x  Si^MWS,  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
^  .^'ov^  ftWmrite  counsellor  of  Tiberius,  and 
'  Vcc-^r^**^  mfmstxac  of  his  tyranny  and  crimes, 
v.^  '  «Wr  4fin«n^  project  of  a  revolution,  which 
^Ui^  )i)iMelf.on  the  throne,  by  the  exter- 
!^.  «  #)t«  whole  imperial  family.  Drnsus, 
.-,  ^  1^  emperor,  was  cut  on  by  poison. 
,  .^Y..^«^  -4($  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  the  elder 
>^.  .^vws.  «ti^  banished,  and  the  younger  confined 
.  ^  .^v«*».  Tiberius  himself  was  persuaded  by  Se- 
44i»Mr  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  plots 
«;»ssination,  to  retire  from  Rome  to  the  Isle 
^  ^^k|»f«ct,  and  devolve  the  government  upon  his 
tUiiUiJt  minister.  But  while  Sejanus,  thus  far  suc- 
v.*9mi,  meditated  the  last  step  to  the  accomplish- 
'UMikt  ef  his  wishes,  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign, 
'u«  treason  was  detected;  and  the  emperor  de- 
^^chcd  his  mandate  to  the  senate,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  immediate  sentence  and  execution. 
'l\e  public  indignation  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
<i<Mith:  the  populace  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
Uung  it  into  the  Tiber. 

9.  Tiberius  now  became  utterly  negligent  of  the 
dures  of  government,  and  the  imperial  power  was 
Uittplayed  only  in  public  executions,  confiscations, 
%na  scenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  At  length  the 
tyrant,  falling  sick,  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by 
Macro,  the  new  prefect,  who  had  succeeded  Sejanus 
in  the  commana  of  the  praetorian  guards,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of 
his  reign. 

10.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord 
and   Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the.  Divine  Author  of 
our  religion,  suffered  death  upon  the  cross,  a  sa-  . 
crifice    and   propitiation   for  the  sins  of  mankind 
(a.d.  33). 

11.  Tiberius,  by  his  testament,  had  nominated  for 
his  heir  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  his  grand- 
son by  adoption,  and  joined  with  him  Tiberius,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  hiB  grandson  by  blood.     The  former 
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enjoyed,  on  his  father's  account,  the  favour  of  the 
people;  and  the  senate,  to  ffratifv  them,  set  aside 
the  right  of  his  colleague,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
empire  undivided.  The  commencement  of  his  reign 
was  signalized  by  a  few  acts  of  clemency  and  even 
good  policy.  He  restored  the  privileges  of  the 
comitia,  and  abolished  arbitrary  prosecutions  for 
crimes  of  state.  But,  tyranmcal  and  cruel  by 
nature,  he  substituted  military  execution  for  legu 
punishment.  The  provinces  were  loaded  with  the 
most  oppressive  taxes,  and  daily  confiscations  filled 
the  imperial  coffers.  The  follies  and  absurdities  of 
Caligula  were  equal  to  his  vices,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  was  most  the  object  of  hatred  or 
of  contempt  to  his  subjects.  He  at  length  perished 
by  assassination  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
twenty-ninth  of  his  age  (a.u.c.  794,  a.d.  42). 

12.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  the 
murderers  of  his  nephew.  He  was  the  son  of  Oc- 
tavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus ;  a  man  of  weak  intel- 
lects, and  of  no  education ;  yet  his  short  reign  was 
marked  by  an  enterprise  of  importance.  He  under. 
took  the  reduction  of  Britain ;  and,  after  visiting 
the  island  in  person,  left  his  generals  Plautius  and 
Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war  which  was  carried  on 
for  several  years  with  various  success.  The  Silures, 
or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king 
Caractacus  (Caradoc),  made  a  brave  resistance, 
but  were  finally  defeated,  and  Caractacus  led  captive 
to  Rome,  where  the  magnanimity  of  his  demeanour 
procured  him  respect  and  admiration. 

13.  The  civil  administration  of  Claudius  was  weak 
and  contemptible.  He  was  the  slave  even  of  his 
domestics,  and  the  dupe  of  his  infamous  wives,  Mes- 
salina  and  Agrippina.  The  former,  abandoned  to 
ihe  most  shameful  profligacy,  was  at  length  put  to 
death,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  designs.  The 
latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  bent 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  to 
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tho  empire  to  her  son  Domitius  CEnobardus,  and 
emplojred  every  engine  of  vice  ind  inhumanity  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  accompluhment  of  her 
wishes.  Having  at  length  prevailed  on  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  of 
Cffisar,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son  Britannicus, 
she  now  made  room  for  tho  immediate  elevation  of 
Domitius,  by  poisoning  her  husband.  Claudius  was 
put  to  death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
sixty-third  of  his  age. 


XLIL 

I.  The  son  of  Agrippina  assumed  the  name  of 
Nero  Claudius.  He  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
good  education  under  the  philosopher  Seneca,  but 
reaped  from  his  instructions  no  other  fruit  than  a 
pecUuitic  affectation  of  taste  and  learning,  with  no 
real  pretension  to  either.  While  controlled  by  his 
tutor  Seneca,  and  by  Burrhus,  captain  of  the  pae- 
torian  guards,  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  Noro 
maintained  for  a  short  time  a  decen<nr  of  public  con- 
duct ;  but  the  restraint  was  intolerable,  and  nature 
soon  broke  out.  His  real  character  was  a  com- 
pound of  every  thing  that  is  base  and  inhuman.  In 
the  murder  of  his  mother  Afrippina,  he  revenged 
the  crime  she  had  committed  in  raising  him  to  the 
throne;  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Burrhus  by 
poisoninff  him  •  and  as  a  last  kindness  to  his  tutor 
Seneca,  he  allowed  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  his 
death.  It  was  Ids  darling  amusement  to  exhibit  on 
the  stage  and  amphitheatre  as  an  actor,  musician, 
or  gladiator.  At  length,  become  the  object  of  tmi- 
versal  hatred  and  contempt,  a  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects, headed  by  Vindex,  an  iUostrious  Gaul,  hurled 
this  monster  from  the  throne,  l^ndex  offered  the 
•apire  to  Galba,  then  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
f^  who  asnimed  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the 
Fsople  of  Rome^  and  bein^r  supported 
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by  the  provinces,  Nero  had  not  courage  to  attempt 
resistance;  and  a  slave,  at  his  own  reouest,  do- 
spatched  him  with  a  dagger.  Nero  perisned  in  the 
tnirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen 
years  (a.d.  69). 

2.  Galba,  the  successor  of  Nero,  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  illustrious  family.  He  was  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age  when  the  senate,  ratifying 
the  choice  of  the  prsetorian  bands,  proclaimed  hipi 
emperor.  But  an  impolitic  rigour  of  discipline 
soon  disgusted  the  army ;  the  avarice  of  his  dispo- 
sition, grudging  the  populace  their  favourite  games 
and  spectacles,  deprived  him  of  their  affections ;  and 
some  iniquitous  prosecutions  and  confiscations  ex- 
cited general  discontent  and  mutiny.  Galba  adopt- 
ed and  designed  for  his  successor*  the  able  and 
virtuous  Piso ;  a  measure  which  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Otho,  his  former  favourite,  and  led  him  to  form 
the  daring  plan  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne  by 
the  destruction  of  both.  He  found  the  prsetorians 
apt  to  his  purpose ;  they  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
and  presented  him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  the  heads 
of  Galba  and  Piso,  who  were  slain  in  quelling  the 
insurrection.  Galba  had  reigned  only  seven  months, 
'  Major  private  visus,"  says  Tacitus,  '  dum  privatus 
fuit,  et  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  im- 
perasset.* 

3.  Otho  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Vitellius,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  competitors 
was,  in  point  of  abilities,  the  more  despicable,  or  in 
character  the  more  infamous.  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Bedriacum,  near  Mantua,  where  the 
army  of  Otho  was  defeated,  and  their  commander, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand, 
after  a  reign  of  three  months  (a.d.  70). 

4.  The  reign  of  Vitellius  was  of  eiffht  months* 
duration.  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  Nero  for  his 
model,  aud  it  was  just  that  he  should  resemble  him 
in  his  taXe,   Vespasian,  who  had  obtained  from  Nero 

k2 
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the  charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  which  he  had 
conducted  with  ability  and  suocess,  wag  proclaimed 
emperor  bv  his  troops  in  the  East ;  and  a  great  part 
of  Italy  submitting  to  his  generals,  Vitellius  meanly 
capitulated  to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of  the 
empire.  The  people,  indignant  at  his  dastardly 
spirit,  compelled  him  to  an  eflbrt  of  resistance,  bat 
the  attempt  was  fhutlest.  Priscus,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Vespasian,  took  possession  of  Rome,  and 
Yitelliui  was  massacred,  and  his  body  flung  into  the 
Tiber. 

A.  Vespasian,  though  of  mean  descent,  was  wor- 
thy of  the  empire^  aiM  rngned  with  higb  popolarily 
for  ten  years.  He  pMSessed  great  clemency  oC  dis> 
po^ilion ;  hi»  manners  were  albble  and  cnga^ing^ 
and  hb  mode  of  life  was  characteriied  fay  simpBcxty 
and  frugality.  He  respected  tke  aMsent  Ibras  of 
tW  coQ»tittttMNa»  leUeted  tke  senate  to  iiis  «£eltbcra- 
ttvi»  ri^htsw  and  acted  br  its  antherier  in  the  admi-^ 
D(strati<Mk  vJT  all  pdblie  aikks^  TW  e^y  Ucomh  oi 
k»  ykiracter  was  a  tinrtaw  ef  awraeev  md  rwen  that 
tt  gwdktty  exteoMafte^  by  tke  hmiibte  ami  patBuinie 
law  wbbtv4  bse  aMkifar  of  bisRvnaan;. — Under  bas  ce^:n;. 
ani  by  tibe  araa»  «f  bis  sen  Tttisk  was  aetmmaited 
tbs^  war  ac^uiuit  tW  Aews.  Thsy  bmi  b««ft  bruualit 
nmluir  cii«.>'5vk.«-  elf  Romr  by  Pbmpcy;.  wbir  took^fw 
vuflttltem^  Cmi»fr  Att^tnstos  idtey  wiic«  ginwRnxd  finr 
ftNiW'  tamif  bv  tberoii  as  tdinmiKr ;  but  dtt  meamLii  of 
bis  <wtt  .VvbirtnBft  wn»  tdte  «aniw  «f  his 


ami  (iht  rvt^'tom:  tf^"  Jbihna  mfsr  ti»  ewfium'y  <eam&> 
tsutt:  «^t*  a  B&Limatt  proviniMv  BtibuQin]^  <m:  mmsyr 
fi^tc^kc  ^A^.*a^imv  ^co  biai  sent  Tds^oaiox  trr  c«i&n» 
tihim  i»  artitm.  ami  hat  hai|U8t  praparmi  &ir  tiiw  sa^ 
M^  Jlmntaitfflii  whim  birwas<iiad»«itxi  Bbnmtn  aHumw 
tihr  ^ntnNQnnmft  o^  tihi  «mipir«i  THas  wiabnf  tn 
t^arw  cdtt  «At^  ami  trtu«i  <D«(ry  mmnv  txr  ipwniL  am 
liil>  Jleas  ts»-  '•mimnilir ;  buc  m  wain  r  tiimr  min  won- 
^  Mtawitti  Jlrtiir'aB  abRxnatn  hiaeka&*af 
iflMrwMUnt;  wnstnkttv  of  kuubu.  cfaa  CBunpiK- 
att£  tbr  tata^  burMd.  iit  mima     THnr 
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Roman  empire  was  now  in  profound  peaoe.  Ves- 
pasian shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  associated 
Titus  in  the  imperial  dignity ;  he  soon  after  died, 
universally  lamented,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  (a.d. 
79),  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years  and  eleven 
months.  His  death  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
loss  to  Rome,  had  he  not  left  such  a  successor  as 
Titus. 

6.  The  character  of  Titus  was  humane,  muniii. 
cent,  dignified,  and  splendid.  His  short  reign  was  a 
period  of  great  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  em- 
pire, and  his  government  a  constant  example  of  vir- 
tue, justice,  and  beneficence.  In  his  time  happened 
that  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; 
and  the  public  losses  from  these  calamities  he  re- 
paired by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune  and  revenues. 
He  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  fortieth 
of  his  age;  ever  to  be  remembered  by  that  most 
exalted  epithet,  Delieut  humani  generis;  *  The  delight 
of  the  human  race.* 

7.  Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  and  suspected 
of  murdering  him  by  poison,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire (a.  d.  81).  He  was  a  vicious  and  inhuman 
tyrant.  A  rebellion  in  Germany  gave  him  occasion 
to  signalize  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition ;  and  its 
consequences  were  long^  felt  in  the  sanguinary 
punishments  inflicted  under  the  pretence  of  justice. 
The  prodigal  and  voluptuous  spirit  of  this  reign  was 
a  singular  contrast  to  its  tyranny  and  inhumanity. 
The  people  were  loaded  with  insupportable  taxes  to 
furnish  spectacles  and  games  for  their  amusement. 
The  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre 
on  the  Roman  arms,  no  part  of  which  reflected  on 
the  emperor,  for  he  used  this  eminent  commander 
with  the  basest  ingratitude.  After  a  tyranny  of 
fifteen  tedious  years,  this  monster  fell  at  last  the 
victim  of  assassination,  the  empress  herself  conduct- 
ing the  plot  for  his  murder  (a.d.  96). 

8.  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  Cretan  by  birth,  was  chosen 
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emporor  by  the  lenate,  from  respect  to  the  virtues 
of  nil  character ;  but  too  old  for  the  burden  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  a  temper  too  placid  for  the  restraint 
of  rooted  corruptions  and  enormities,  his  reign  was 
weak,  inefficient  and  oontempiible.  His  only  act  of 
real  merit  as  a  sovereign,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
virtuous  Tri^an  as  his  successor.  Nerva  died,  after 
a  roign  of  sixteen  months  (a.d.  98).  He  was  the 
first  emperor  who  was  not  a  Roman. 

9.  Ulpius  Tnyanus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  possessed 
every  talent  and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  sove- 
roi^pn.  He  was  bom  of  a  respectable,  but  not  an 
ancient  family,  and  his  father  had  been  consul.  Of 
great  military  abilities,  and  an  indefatigable  spirit  of 
enterprise,  he  raised  the  Roman  arms  to  their  ancient 
splendour,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
toe  empire.  He  subdued  the  Dacians,  conquered 
J)6  Pluthians,  and  brought  under  subjection  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  Felix,  nor  was  he  less 
eminent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  internal  prosperity  or  the  empire.  His  lar- 
gesses were  humane  and  munificent.  He  was  the 
friend  and  support  of  the  virtuous  indigent,  and  the 
liberal  patron  of  eyerv  useful  art  and  talent.  His 
bounties  were  supplied  by  a  well-judged  economy  in 
his  private  fortune,  and  a  wise  administration  of  the 
public  finances.  In  his  own  life  he  was  a  man  of 
simple  manners,  modest,  a&ble,  fond  of  the  fiuniliar 
interooune  of  his  fnendi,  and  sensible  to  all  the  so- 
cial and  benevolent  afibctioos ;  in  a  word,  meriting 
the  surname  umversallv  bestowed  on  him,  Tr^umnM 
C^Mms.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-thi«e,  after  a 
glorious  reign  of  ninetaoi  years  (a.i».  118). 

10.  ifilius  Adrianos,  nephew  ei  TV^jan,  and  wor- 
thy to  fill  his  place,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  anny 
in  the  East,  iod  his  title  was  ackiiowledged  by  ail 
onlevs  of  the  state.  He  tAapttd  a  poUcy  di&reot 
from  that  of  luspradeeessor;  and,  hadgiqg  the  limits 
of  the  empire  too  extensive,  abandoned  all  the 
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the  Euphrates.  He  visited  in  person  the  whole 
provinces  of  the  empire,  reforming,  in  his  progress, 
all  abuses,  relieving  his  subjects  of  every  oppressive 
burden,  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  and  estaolishing 
every  where  a  regular  and  mild  administration  under 
magistrates  of  approved  probity  and  humanity.  He 
gave  a  discharge  to  the  indigent  debtors  of  the  state, 
and  appointed  liberal  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  To  the  talents  of  an 
able  politician,  he  joined  an  excellent  taste  in  the 
liberal  arts ;  and  his  reign,  which  was  of  twenty-two 
years*  duration,  was  an  era  both  of  public  happiness 
and  splendour.  In  the-  last  year  of  his  life  he  be- 
queathed to  the  empire  a  double  legacy,  in  adopting 
and  declaring  for  his  immediate  successor  Titus 
Aurclius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  exemplary  character 
and  exalted  merit,  and  substituting  Annius  Verus  to 
succeed  upon  his  death.  These  were  the  Antonines, 
who  for  forty  years  ruled  the  Roman  empire  with 
consummate  wudom,  ability,  and  virtue.  Adrian 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years  (jus.  138). 


XLIII. 

AGS   OF  TMS   ANTOMIWSS,*  &C 

1.  The  happiest  reigns  furnish  the  fewest  events 
for  the  pen  of  history.  Antoninus  was  the  father  of 
his  people.  He  preferred  peace  to  the  ambition  of 
conquest ;  yet  in  eveij  necessary  war  the  Roman 
arms  had  their  wonted  renown.  The  British  pro- 
vince was  evlarsed  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and 
some  formidable  rebellions  were  subdued  in  Ger« 
many,  Dacia,  and  the  East.  The  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  the  sovereign  was  dignified,  splendid,  and 
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humane.  With  all  the  ▼irtnes  of  Numa,  his  lore  of 
religion,  peace,  and  justice,  he  had  the  superior  ad- 
vantage  of  diffusing  these  blessings  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  world.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  (a.d.  161). 

2.  Annius  Vcrus  assumed,  at  his  accession,  the  name 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  ho  bestowed  on 
his  adopted  brother  Lucius  Vcrus  a  joint  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.     The  former  was  as  eminent 
for  the  worth  and  virtues  of  his  character,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  remarkable  for  profligacy,  meanness,  and 
vice.      Marcus  Aurelius  was  attached  both  by  na- 
lure  and  education  to  the  Stoical  philosophy,  which 
he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in  his  Medi- 
tationt ;  and  his  own  life  was  the  best  commentary 
on  his  precepts.      The  Parthians  were  repulsed  in 
an  attack  upon  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the 
Germans  was  subdued.     In  these  wars  the  mean 
and  worthless   Verus  brought  disgrace   upon  the 
Roman  name  in  every  region  where  he  commanded ; 
but  fortunately  relieved  the  empire  of  its  fears  by 
an  early  death.     The  residue  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  a  continued  blessing  to  his  subjects. 
He  reformed  the  internal  policy  of  the  state,  regu- 
lated the  government  of  toe  provinces,  and  visited 
himself,  for  the  purposes  of  beneficence,  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  his  dominions.     *  He  appeared,* 
says  an  ancient  author,  *  like  some  benevolent  deity, 
diffusing  around  him  universal  peace  and  happi- 
ness.*    He  died  in  Pannonia  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of  his  reign  (a.d.  180). 

3.  Commodus,  his  most  unworthy  son,  succeeded 
to  the  empire  on  his  death.  He  resembled  in  cha- 
racter his  mother  Faustina,  a  woman  infamous  for 
all  manner  of  vice,  but  who  yet  had  passed  with  her 
husband  Marcus  for  a  paragon  of  virtue.  Com- 
modus had  from  his  infancy  an  aversion  to  eveiy 
rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  a  fond  attachment 
to  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  aad  the  combats  of  boxers 
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and  gladiators.  The  measures  of  this  reign  were 
as  unimportant,  as  the  character  of  the  sovereign 
was  contemptible.  His  faTourite  concubine,  Marcia, 
and  some  of  his  chief  officers,  prevented  their  own 
destruction  by  assassinating  the  tyrant,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign 
Ta.d.  193). 

4.  The  praetorian  guards  gave  the  empire  to 
Publius  Helvius  Pertinax,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  who  had  risen  to  esteem 
by  his  virtues  and  military  talents.  He  applied  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  but  the 
austerity  of  his  government  deprived  him  of  the 
affections  of  a  corrupted  people.  He  had  disap- 
pointed the  army  of  a  promised  reward ;  and,  after 
a  rei^  of  eighty-six  days,  was  murdered  in  the  im- 
perii palace  by  the  same  hands  which  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne. 

5.  The  empire  was  now  put  up  to  auction  by  the 
praetorians,  and  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus, 
a  rich  senator;  while  Pescennius  Niger  in  Asia, 
Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  and  Septimius  Severus 
in  Illyria,  were  each  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops 
they  commanded.  Severus  marched  his  army  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  to  Rome ;  and  the  praetorians, 
on  his  approach,  abandoned  Didius,  who  had  failed 
to  pay  the  stipulated  price  for  his  elevation,  and  the 
senate  formally  deposed  and  put  him  to  death,  after 
an  anxious  reign  of  sixty  days.  Severus,  now  mas- 
ter of  Rome,  degraded  the  praetorians,  and  banished 
them  to  the  distance  of  100' miles  from  the  capital. 
After  a  short  dtay  of  thirty  days,  he  left  Rome  to  ro 
duce  the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Niger  and  Albinus ;  and  these  two 
rivals  being  successively  subdued,  the  one  lost  his 
life  in  battle,  and  the  other  fell  by  his  own  hands. 
The  administration  of  Severus  was  wise  and  equita- 
ble, but  tinctured  with  despotic  rigour.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  erect  the  fabric  of  al^olute  monarchy, 
and  all  his  institutions  operated  with  able  policy  tu 
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that  end.  He  possessed  eminent  military  talenu ; 
and  it  was  a  glorious  boast  of  his,  that  havins  re- 
ceivcd  the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and  do- 
mestic wars,  he  left  it  in  profound,  universal,  and 
honourable  peace.  He  carried  with  him  into  Britain 
his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  unpromising 
dispositions  clouded  his  latter  days.  In  this  war 
the  Caledonians  under  Fingal  are  said  to  have  de- 
feated, on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  Caracul,  the  son 
of  the  king  of  the  world.  Sevcrus  died  at  York, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years  (a.d.  211). 

6.  On  the  death  of  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Geta 
were  proclaimed  emperors  of  Rome,  but  the  mutual 
hatrea,  which  had  existed  from  their  earliest  youth, 
was  increased  by  their  association  in  the  empire; 
and  the  former,  with  brutal  inhumanity,  caused  his 
brother  to  be  openly  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  Julia;  and  about  20,000  persons  are  computed 
to  have  perished  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
Geta's  friends.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six  years* 
duration,  and  one  continued  series  of  atrocities,  was 
at  length  terminated  by  assassination  (a.d.  217). 

7.  Those  disorders  in  the  empire  which  began 
^ith  Commodus  continued  for  about  a  century,  till 
the  accession  of  Diocletian.  Hiat  interval  was 
filled  by  the  reigns  of  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  Maximin,  Gordian,  Decius,  Gallus,  Valeria, 
nus,  Gallienus,  Claudius,  Aurelianus,  Tacitus,  Pro- 
bus,  and  Carus ;  a  period  of  which  the  annals  furnish 
neither  amusement  nor  useful  information.*  The 
single  exception  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
a  mild,  beneficent,  and  enlightened  prince,  whose 
character  shines  the  more  from  the  contrast  of  those 
Hho  preceded  and  followed  him. 

^  8.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  a.d.  284,  and  soon 
dj^gnished  himself  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
""'■*^  il  talent.     *  Convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a 
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tingle  man  were  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
empire,  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  administra- 
tion, dividing  the  empire  into  four  governments,  and 
associating  with  himself  three  colleagues  in  the 
exercise  of  supreme  power ;  and  it  was  nis  intention 
that  the  same  joint  administration  should  be  ever 
afterwards  continued.  The  two  elder  princes  were 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Augusti ;  and 
these  were  to  select  for  their  support  two,  who  were 
to  be  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Ceesar ;  and  the  lat- 
ter were,  in  turn,  to  rise  to  the  station  and  attain 
the  privileges  of  the  former.**  Maximian  shared 
with  Diocletian  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  Galerius 
and  Constantius  were  declared  Caesars.  Each  had 
his  separate  department  or  province,  all  nominally 
supreme,  but  in.  reality  under  the  direction  of  the 
superior  talents  and  authority  of  Diocletian ;  an  un- 
wise policy,  which  depended  for  its  efficacy  on 
individual  ability  alone.  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
trusting  to  the  continuance  of  that  order  in  the  em- 

J>irQ  which  their  vigour  had  established,  both  retired 
rom  the  sovereignty  on  the  same  day,  and  left 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Cssars.  Ga- 
lerius and  Constantius  assumed  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  to  the  former  it  was  reserved  to  nominate 
the  two  new  Csesars,  and  complete  the  system  of 
imperial  government.  Galerius  promoted  Maximin 
and  Severus  to  the  rank  of  Ceesars;  Constantius 
died  toon  after  in  Britain,  and  his  son  Constantine 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  at  York. 
Galerius  refused  to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  em- 
peror, but  allowed  him  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  con- 
ferred that  of  Augustus  on  Severus.  Maximian, 
however,  having  once  more  resumed  the  purple, 
f  ngaged,  defeated,  and  put  Severus  to  death  ;  and 
bavii^  bestowed  on  Constantine  his  daughter  in 
marriaf  e,  he  thus  invested  him  with  a  double  title 
to  empire.  On  the  death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius, 
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Constantinc  had  no  other  competitor  than  Mazentius, 
the  ion  of  the  former,  and  the  contest  between  them 
was  decided  by  the  swovd.  Maxentius  fell  in  battle, 
and  Constantino  remained  sole  master  of  the  empire. 
9.  The  administration  of  Constantino  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  mild,  equitable,  and  politic 
Though  zealously  attadied  to  the  Christian  faith,  he 
made  no  violent  innovations  on  the  religion  of  the 
state.  He  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the 
civil  government,  and  repressed  every  species  of 
oppression  and  corruption.  Bat  his  natural  tem- 
per was  severe  and  cruel ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  as  much  deformed  by  intolerant  zeal  and 
sanguinary  rigour,  as  the  former  had  been  remaiiE- 
able  for  equity  and  benignity.  From  this  unfavour- 
able change  of  character,  he  lost  the  affections  of 
his  subjects:  and,  from  a  feeling  probably  of  reci- 
procal disgust,  he  removed  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Byzantium,  now  termed  Constantinople. 
The  court  fouowed  the  sovereign ;  the  opulent  pro- 
prietors were  attended  by  their  slaves  and  retainers ; 
Rome  was  in  a  few  years  greatly  depopulated,  and 
the  new  capital  swelled  at  once  to  enormous  magm- 
tude.  it  was  characterised  by  Eastern  splendour, 
luxury,  and  voluptuousness ;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  despoiled  for  its  embellishment.  Of  the  inter- 
nal policy  of  the  empire  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
secdoB.  fai  an  expedition  against  the  Persiam, 
Constantino  died  at  rSieomedia,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third  of  his  age  (a.i».  337).* 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  doths  had  made 
several  irruptions  on  the  emfure,  and,  though  re- 
pulsed and  beaten,  began  gradually  to  encroach  oa 
the  provinces. 
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XLIV. 

RATE     OF    THE     ROMAN     EMPIRE     AT    THE    TIMS    OF 
CONSTANTINE. HIS    SUCCESSORS. 

1 .  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  republican  distinctions, 
which  were  founded  chiefly  on  personal  merit,  a 
rigid  subordination  of  rank  and  office  now  went 
through  all  the  orders  of  the  state.  The  magistrates 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
unmeaning  titles  of,  1.  The  Illustrious ;  2.  The  Re- 
spectable; 3.  The  Clariuimi.  The  epithet  of  Il- 
lustrious was  bestowed  on,  1.  The  consuls  and  pa- 
tricians; 2.  The  praetorian  prefects,  with  those  oT 
Rome  and  Constantinople  ;  3.  The  masters- gener&l 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  4.  The  seven  ministers 
of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  functions  about 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  From  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  the  consuls  had  been  created  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  emperor :  their  dignity  was  inefficient ; 
they  had  no  appropriate  function  in  the  state,  and 
their  names  served  only  to  ffive  the  legal  date  to  the 
year.  The  dignity  of  patrician  was  not,  as  in  ancient 
times,  an  hereditary  distinction,  but  was  bestowed,  as 
a  title  of  honour,  by  the  emperor  on  his  favourites. 
From  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  praetorian 
bands  by  Constantino,  the  praetorian  prefects  had 
been  deprived  of  all  military  command,  and  reduced 
to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers.  They 
were  four  in  number,  and  to  their  care  was  intrusted 
the  civil  administration  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  empire.  These  were,  the  East,  Illyria,  Italy,  and 
the  Gauls.  They  had  the  supreme  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  power  of  supplying 
all  the  inferior  magistracies  in  their  district,  and  an 
^ipellative  jurisdiction  from  all  its  tribunals.  Inde- 
pendent of  their  authority,  Rome  and  Constantinople 
had  each  its  own  prefect,  who  presided  over  the 
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•enate,  snd  was  the  chief  maffiitrate  of  the  city  j  he 
received  ippeal>  from  the  diiUnce  of  100  nule* 
from  hit  respective  dt^,  luid  wu  the  acknawledged 
lource  of  all  municipal  authorit;.  In  the  second 
clan,  the  RcnpecUble,  were  the  procoDsuli  of  Asia, 
Achaia,  and  Africa,  and  the  military  couati  and 
dukei  (amita  and  datet),  or  generals  of  the  impe- 
rial  armipB.  Th«  thfrd  claM,  C/arittimi,  compre. 
headed  the  inferior  ffovcrnon  and  magigtratca  of  the 
provincea,  reipooiible  to  the  prefectf  and  their  de- 
putier.  '  The  aupreme  juriidiction  which  bad  been 
exercieed  by  the  prKlorian  prefect!  over  the  armies 
of  (he  empire,  ivaa  transferred  by  Canstsntine  to 
too  maMera-geaeral,  the  one  for  cavalry  and  the 
other  for  infantry.  Their  number  iva*  aftenranU 
iacreaied  to  eigbt,  and  these  were  appointed  to  the 
four  important  frontier!  of  tbe  Rhine,  the  Upper 
and  ■  l^wer  Danube,  and  the  Euphrale*.  Under 
their  orders,  thirty.five  military  commanders  were 
stationed  in  the  provinces,  AH  these  provincial 
gmeralj  were  duka;  but  only  ten  were  dignified 
with  the  rank  of  counts ;  the  dukes  and  conni* 
exercised  over  the  troops  sn  authority  independent 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  they  were  pmbibited  from 
interfering  with  the  adminiitratiou  of  joatice  or  ttie 

3.  The  intercoune  between  the  court  and  pro- 
vinces was  muntaioed  by  the  coaMructian  of  roods, 
and  the  institnaon  of  regnlar  potti  or  couriers  ;  un- 
der which  denonunation  were  ranked  the  numberless 
spies  of  goremment,  whose  duty  was  to  convey  all 
sort  of  intelligence  from  the  remotest  quarter!  of  the 
empire  to  its  chief  test.  Every  ioititation  was  cal- 
i-uktnl  m  t<it>ptirt  the  fabric  of^delpotigni.  Tortars 
nns  I'inplovL'd  lor  the  discovery  of  crimei.  Toiei 
id  imposiiions  of  every  nature  were  prescribed  and 
-  ■  *  -  (ba  ,oJb  authority  of  the  emperor.  The 
were  filed  by  a  eeisiiu  made  over 
siiil  part  was   generally  paid  ia 
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money,  part  in  the  produce  of  the  lands ;  a  burden  fre- 
quently  found  so  grievous  as  to  prompt  to  the  neg- 
lect of  agriculture.  Every  object  of  merchandise 
and  mani^acture  was  likewise  highly  taxod.  Sub- 
sidies, moreover,  were  exacted  from  all  the  cities, 
under  the  name  of  free  gifts,  on  various  occasions  of 
public  concern;  as  the  accession  of  an  emperor, 
his  consulate,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  a  victory  over  the 
barbarians,  or  any  other  event  of  similar  impor- 
tance. 

3.  None  of  the  innovations  of  Constantine  were  so 
fatal  to  the  empire  as  the  impolitic  distinction  which 
he  made  between  the  troops  stationed  in  the  distant 
provinces  and  those  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
The  latter,  termed  Palatma,  enjoyed  a  higher  pay, 
and  more  peculiar  favour,  and,  having  less  employ- 
ment, spent  their  time  in  idleness  and  luxury;  while 
the  former,  termed  the  Bordererif  who,  in  fact,  had 
the  care  of  the  empire,  and  were  exposed  to  per- 
petual hard  service,  had,  with  an  inferior  reward,  the 
mortification  of  feeling  themselves  regarded  as  of 
meaner  rank  than  theff  fellow-soldiers.  Constan- 
tine likewise,  from  a  timid  policv  of  guarding  against 
mutinies  of  the  troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its 
ancient  complement  of  5,000,  6,000  7,000,  and 
8,000,  to  1,000  or  1,500,  and  debased  the  body  of 
the  army  by  the  intennixture  of  Scythians,  Goths, 
and  Germans. 

4.  This  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  internally  laboured  with  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion and  corruption,  was  kept  together  for  some 
time  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  despotic  authority. 
The  fabric  was  splendid  and  august ;  but  it  wanted 
botii  that  energy  of  constitution  and  that  real  dig- 
nity whidi^  in  former  times,  it  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  heroie  and  patriotic  virtues. 

5.  Constantine,  witn  a  destructive  policy,  had 
divided  the  empire  among  five  pnnces,  three  of 
them  his  sons,  and  two  nephews ;  but  Constantius, 
the  yomigest  of  the  sons*  nnallY  got  rid  of  all  hi» 
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competiton,  and  rnlcd  tbe  empire  alone  with  a  weak 
and  impotent  sceptre.  A  variety  of  domestic  broils^ 
and  mutinies  of  the  troops  against  their  generals, 
had  left  the  western  frontier  to  the  mercv  of  the 
barbarian  nations.  The  Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni, 
and  Sarmatians,  laid  waste  all  the  fine  countries 
watered  by  the  Rhine;  and  the  Persians  made 
dreadful  incursions  on  the  provinces  of  the.  East. 
Constantius  indolently  wasted  his  time  in  theologi- 
cal  controversies,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  his  em- 
press Eusebia  to  adopt  one  prudent  measure,  the 
appointment  of  his  cousin  Julian  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar. 

6.  Julian  possessed  many  heroic  qualities,  and  his 
mind  was  formed  by  nature  for  the  sovereignty  of  a 
great  people ;  but  educated  at  Athens  in  the  schools 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  had  unfortunately 
conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  With  every  talent  of  a  general,  and 
possessing  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops, 
be  once  more  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  successfully  repressed  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians.  His  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius, who  meanly  resolved  to  remove  from  his 
command  the  better  part  of  his  troops.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  declaration  of  the  army,  that  it  was 
their  choice  that  Julian  should  be  their  emperor. 
Constantius  escaped  the  ignominy  that  awaited  him 
by  dvinff  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  Julian  was  im- 
modiat^y  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Constantius  died  at  Mopsucrene  in  Cilicia 
in  the  fortv-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign  (a.d.  361). 

7.  The  reformation  of  civil  abuses  formed  the  first 
object  of  Julian's  attention ;  which  he  next  turned 
to  the  reformation,  as  he  thought,  of  religion,  by  the 
suppression  of  Christianity.  He  began  by  .reforming 
the  Paffan  theology,  and  sought  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  itt  priests,  by  inculcating  purity  of  life  and 

ot  monds ;  thus  bearing  involuntary  testi- 
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mony  to  the  superior  excellence,  in  those  respects, 
of  that  religion  which  he  laboured  to  abolish. 
M^thout  persecuting,  he  attacked  the  Christians 
by  the  more  dangerous  policy  of  treating  them  with 
contempt,  and  removing  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  to  decide  their  differences, 
because  their  religion  forbade  all  dissennioniS;  and 
they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  which  they  could  not  learn  but  from  Pa- 
gan authors.  He  was  himself  as  a  Pagan,  the  slave 
of  the  most  bigotted  superstition,  believing  in  omens 
and  auguries,  and  fancying  himself  favoured  with 
an  actual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had  sus- 
tained from  the  Persians,  Julian  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  train  of 
conquest,  when,  in  a  fatal  engagement,  though 
crowned  with  victory,  he  was  slain,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  (a.d.  363). 

8.  The  Roman  army  was  dispurited  by  the  death 
of  its  commander.  They  chose  for  their  emperor, 
Jovian,  a  captain  of  the  domestic  guards,  and  pur- 
chased a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia 
by  the  ignominious  surrender  of  five  provinces,  which 
had  been  ceded  by  a  former  sovereign  to  Galerius. 
The  short  reign  of  Jovian,  a  period  of  seven  months, 
was  mild  and  equitable.  He  favoured  Christianity, 
and  restored  its  votaries  to  all  their  privileges  as 
subjects.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

9.  Valentinian  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army 
on  the  deatii  of  Jovian ;  a  man  or  obscure  birth,  and 
severe  manners,  but  of  considerable  military  talents. 
He  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  bro- 
ther Valens,  to  whom  he  gave  the  dominion  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  reserving  to  himself  the  western. 
The  Persians  under  Sapor,  were  making  inroads  on 
the  former,  and  the  latter  was  subject  to  continual 
invasion  from  tho  northern  barbarians. 
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successfully  repelled  by  Valentinian  in  many  battles  | 
and  his  domestic  administration  was  wise,  equitable, 
and  politic.  The  Christian  religion  was  utvonred 
by  the  emperor,  though  not  promoted  by  the  perse- 
cution of  its  adversaries ;  a  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  his  brother  Valens,  who,  intemperately  supporting 
the  Arian  heresy,  set  the  whole  provinces  in  a  flame, 
and  drew  a  swarm  of  invaders  upon  the  empire  in 
the  guise  of  friends  and  allies,  who  in  the  end  en- 
tirely subverted  it.  These  were  the  Goths,  who, 
migrating  from  Scandinavia,  had,  in  the  second 
century,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pftlus  Masotis, 
and  thence  gradually  extended  their  territory.  In 
the  reign  of  Valens  they  took  possession  of  Dacia, 
and  were  known  by  the  distinct  appellation  of  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and  Western 
Goths ;  a  remarkable  people,  and  whose  manners^ 
customs,  government,  and  laws,  are  afterwards  to 
be  particuurl^  noted. 

10.  Valentinian  died  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Alemanni,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  reigned  nearly  twelve  years.  He  was 
succeeded  m  the  empire  of  the  West  by  Gratian,  hia 
eldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age  (a.d.  375). 
Valens,  in  the  East,  was  the  scourge  of  his  people. 
The  Huns,  a  new  race  of  barbarians,  of  Tartar  or 
Siberian  origin,  now  poured  down  on  the  provinces 
both  of  the  west  ana  east.  The  Goths,  compara. 
tively  a  dviliied  people,  fled  before  them.  The 
Visigoths,  who  were  first  attacked,  rec^uested  pro- 
tection from  the  empire,  and  Valens  imprudently 
gave  them  a  settlement  in  Thrace.  The  Ostro- 
goths made  the  same  request,  and,  on  refusal,  forced 
their  way  into  the  same  province.  Valens  gave 
them  battle  at  Adrianople :  his  army  was  defeated, 
and  he  himself  slain  in  the  engagement  (a.d.  378). 
The  Goths,  unresisted,  ravaged  Achaia  and  Pan- 
Donia. 

11.  Gratian,  a  prince  of  good  dispositions,  but  of 
J^lpto  •neigy  of  character,  assumed  Theodosius  as 
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his  colleague,  who,  on  the  early  death  of  €rratian, 
and  minority  of  his  son  Valentinian  IL,  governed 
with  great  ability  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empire.  The  character  of  Theodosius,  deservedly 
sumamed  the  Great ,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
tbe  Roman  state.  He  saccessfnlly  repelled  the  en- 
croachments of  the '  barbarians,  and  secured,  by 
wholesome  laws,  the  jirosperity  of  his  people.  He 
died,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  assigning  to 
his  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  separate  sove- 
reignties of  East  and  West  (a.d.  395). 


XLV. 

raOGRKSS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  FROM  tXS 
INSTITUTION  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PAGANISM 
IN   THE    REIGN   OF   THEODOSIUS. 

1.  The  reign  of  Theodosius  was  signalized  by 
the  downfall  c^  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  the  fiill 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  This  great  revolution  oS  opinions  is 
highly  worthy  of  attention,  and  naturally  induces  a 
retrospect  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian  church 
from  Its  institution  down  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  because  it  is  an 
obvious  truth,  that  the  concurrence  of  circumstances 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  was  such  as,  while 
a  divine  revelation  seemed  to  be  then  more  pecu- 
liarly needed,  the  state  of  the  world  was  remark, 
ably  favourable  for  the  extensive  dissemination  of 
the  doctrines  it  conveyed.  The  union  of  so'many 
nations  under  one  power,  and  the  extension  of 
civilization,  were  favourable  to  the  progress  of  a, 
religion  which  prescribed  universal  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. The  gross  superstitions  of  ra^anism, 
and  its  tendency  to  corrupt  instead  of  purifying  the 
morals,  contributed  to  explode  its  inHue^ce  with 
every  thinking  mind.     Even  the  prevalent  philoso- 
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thiol  die  TcineHwati  of  the  PUtooBt%  and  more 
gnUkd  than  the  sefcritics  of  tbe  SU)ics»  tended  to 
degrade  lnnmui  nature  to  tbe  tetd  of  the  famte 
creation.  The  Cliristian  rdigion,  tfav  neeeisarf 
fcfr  the  reformation  of  tlie  worid,  fovnd  its  ditef 
partieaiit  in  tlioae  wbo  were  the  frieadf  of  nrtoe, 
tad  ill  enemies  among  the  rotaries  of  vice. 

2.  The  penecntion  which  the  Cfarisdans  under- 
went from  the  Romans  has  been  deemed  an  excep- 
tion to  that  spirit  of  toleration  they  shewed  to  the 
religions  of  other  nations :  hot  they  were  tolerating 
onl^  to  those  whose  theoloe;ies  were  not  hostile  to 
their  own.  The  religion  of  tbe  Romans  was  inter- 
woven with  their  political  constitution.  The  seal  of 
tbe  Christians  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  all  idola^ 
try,  was  not  unnaturuly  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
state ;  and  hence  they  were  the  object  of  hatred  and 
persecution.  In  the  first  century,  tbe  Christian 
church  suffered  deeply  under  Nero  and  Domitian  i 
yet  those  persecutions  had  no  tendency  to  check  the 
progress  of  its  doctrines. 

3.  It  is  matter  of  question  what  was  the  form  of 
tbe  primitive  church,  and  tbe  nature  of  its  govern- 
ment; and  on  this  head  much  difference  of  opinion 
obtains,  not  only  between  the  Catholics  and  IVotes- 
tants,  but  between  tbe  different  classes  of  tbe  latter, 
as  tbe  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  It  is  moreover  an 
opinion,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  confining 
their  precepts  to  tbe  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  have 
left  an  Christian  societies  to  regulate  their  frame  and 
government  in-  tbe  manner  b^t  suited  to  tbe  civil 
constitutions  of  tbe  countries  in  which  they  are  es* 
tablisbed. 

4.  In  tbe  second  century,  tbe  books  of  tbe  New 
Testament  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  tbe  elder 
fathers  of  tbe  church,  and  received  as  a  canon  of 
faith.  Tbe  Old  Testament  bad  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
ndUdelphus,  384  years  before  Christ.     The  early 
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church  suffered  much  from  an  ahsord  endeavour  of 
the  more  learned  of  its  votaries  to  reconcile  its  doc- 
trines to  the  tenets  of  the  Pieigan  p^iilosophers ; 
hence  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Ammonians,  and 
the  Platonizing  Christians.  The  Greek  churches 
began  in  the  second  century  to  form  provincial  asso- 
ciationsy  and  establish  general  rules  of  government 
and  discipline.  Assemblies  were  held,  termed  5y- 
nodoi  and  Concilia^  over  which  a  metropolitan  pre- 
sided. A  short  time  after  arose  the  superior  order 
of  Patriarch,  presiding  over  a  larse  district  of  the 
Christian  world ;  and  a  subordination  taking  place 
even  among  these,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  acknow- 
ledged the  chief  of  the  nttriarchs.  Persecution 
still  attended  the  early  church,  even  under  those  ex- 
qellent  princes,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  whole  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs. 

5.  The  third  century  was  more  favourable  to  the 
process  of  Christianity  and  the  tranquillity  of  its 
disciples.  In  those  times  it  suffered  less  from  the 
civil  arm  than  from  the  pens  of  the  Pagan  pbilo- 
BOphers,  Porphvry,  Philostratus,  &c.  ;  but  these 
attacks  called  forth  the  zeal  and  talents  of  many 
able  defenders,  as  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Cyprian. 
A  part  of  the  Gauls,  Germany,  and  Britain,  received 
in  this  century  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

6.  In  the  rourth  century,  the  Christian  church  was 
alternately  persecuted  and  cherished  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  Among  its  oppressors  we  rank  Diocle- 
tian, Galerius,  and  Julian.  Among  its  favourers, 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  Valentinian,  Valens,  Gra- 
tian,  and  the  excellent  Theodosius,  in  whose  reign 
the  Pagan  superstition  came  to  its  final  period. 

7.  From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian, 
the  Romans  preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the 
several  sacerdotal  colleges,  the  PontifiGs,  Augurs, 
Vestals,  Flamlnta,  SM,  &c.,  whose  authority,  though 
weakened  in  the  latter  ages,  was  still  protected  by 
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the  laws.  Even  the  Christian  emperors  held,  like 
their  Pagan  predecessors,  the  office  of  PotUifex 
Maxitnus.  Gratian  was  the  first  who  refused  that 
ancient  dignity,  as  a  profanation.  In  the  time  of 
Theodosius,  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  Pa- 
ganism was  solemnly  debated  in  the  Roman  senate 
between  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  former,  and  Symmachus,  a  senator  and 
celebrated  orator,  the  defender  of  the  latter.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  was  triumphant;  and  the 
senate  issued  its  decree  for  the  abolition  of  Pa- 
ganism, whose  downfall  in  the  capital  was  soon 
followed  by  its  extinction  in  the  provinces.  Theo- 
dosius, with  able  policy,  permitted  no  persecution 
of  the  ancient  religion,  which  perished  with  the 
more  rapidity  that  its  fall  was  sentle  and  unresisted. 
8.  But  the  Christian  churcn  exhibited  a  super- 
stition in  some  respects  little  less  irrational  than  Po- 
lytheism, in  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics;  and 
many  novel  tenets,  unfounded  in  the  precepts  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  manifestly  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  schools.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  seem  to  have  led  to  the  notions 
of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification,  celibacy  of 
the  priests,  ascetic  mortifications,  penances,  and  mo- 
nastic seclusion 


XLVI. 

EXTINCTION   OP   THE    ROMAN   E3IFIRE   IN   THE    WEST. 

1.  The  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire  expired 
with  the  liie  of  Theodosius ;  but  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  secured  to  his  infant  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  an  undisputed  succession  as  the  em- 
perors of  the  East  and  West.  Arcadius  was  then 
about  eighteen,  and  Honorius  about  eleven  years  of 
a^e ;  to  the  former  was  assiffned  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, and  to  the  latter  tho  M^stem.  In  the  reigns 
of  these  princes,  the  barbarian  nations  established 
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themselves  in  the  frontier  provinces  both  of  the 
East  and  West.  Theodosius  had  committed  the 
government  to  Rufinus  and  Stilicho  during  the 
nonage  of  his  sons ;  and  their  fatal  dissensions  gave 
every  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 
The  Huns,  actually  invited  by  Rufinus,  overspread 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria.  The  Goths,  un- 
der Alaric,  ravaged  to  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  laid 
waste  Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Stilicho,  an 
able  general,  made  a  noble  stand  against  these  in- 
vaders ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machi- 
nations of  his  rivals,  and  the  weakness  of  Arcadius, 
who  purchased  an  ignominious  peace,  by  ceding  to 
Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  Alaric,  now  styled  king  of  the  Visigoths,  pre- 
pared to  add  Italy  to  his  new  dominions.  He 
passed  the  Alps,  and  was  carrying  all  before  him, 
when,  amused  by  the  politic  Stilicho  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  cession  of  territory,  he  was  taken  at 
unawares,  and  defeated  by  that  general,  then  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Honorius.  The  emperor 
triumphantly  celebrated,  on  that  occasion,  the  eternal 
defeat  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  an  eternity  bounded  by 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  In  this  interval,  a  tor- 
rent of  the  Goths  breaking  down  upon  Germany, 
forced  the  nations  whom  they  dispossessed,  the 
Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals,  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  Italy.  They  joined  their  arms  to  those  of 
Alaric,  who,  thus  reinforced,  determined  to  over- 
whelm  Rome.  The  policy  of  Stilicho  made  him 
change  his  purpose  on  the  promise  of  4000  pounds 
weight  of  gola;  a  promise  repeatedly  broken  by 
Honorius,  and  its  violation  finally  revenged  by 
Alaric,  by  the  sack  and  plunder  of  the  city  (a.d. 
410).  With  generous  magnanimity,  he  was  sparing 
of  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  and,  i!?ith  singular 
liberality  of  spirit,  anxious  to  preserve  every  ancient 
edifice  from  destruction. 

3.  Alaric,  preparing  now  for  the  conquest  of 
BicUy  and  Africa,  died  at  this  era  of  his  highest 
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•v.riv  M»  ^ix^APnasM  Ar^^thsv,  ^smr  jixil  in.  nwrrrmett 

<*Aii^4Vf  ^  ium- 1  ^wr^'jx  <Mf  aomn;.  Tvbiltt  a.  srvs:  part 

V;tii(i(au«^^  Hft^  x.'yjm^  aooa  after  u-  tdis  Btaxsun*- 
/ti^ww^  ^  jttgt  1^1«  to  dM»r  oMBqiwss  ini  GooL     Titixs 

4^  l»  th4*;  K^hgCy  iih«:  ««9n  and  (fewwfatcr  Ar\ai£as 
/liM  iM  th<r  y«;kr  406^^  leatne^  tint  cospice  to  fab 

imnffnd  ih&  9cepure  mth  moA  pra&nce  aoidi  dbEifij ; 

ft^rni  to*  b«  Q^  Ibit7  years'  cOTiliimaiiirp.  IkmonQS 
dmd  III  tii«  yetar  423,  Tbe  la«r«  of  Arcadiiis  and 
Hftttarim  me,  with  a  few  excqytiaiii,  remarkable  for 
*heif  Wi»dom  and  eqititr ;  a  angular  phenomenon, 
eotiiliAef'mg  the  persona]  character  of  those  princes, 
am}  «rtifk;ing  at  iea«t  that  thej  employed  some  able 
tnbi9t<«r«, 

5«  The  Vandalf,  tinder  Genaeric,  subdued  the 
UiftnAn  provbco  in  Africa.  The  Huns,  in  the  East, 
(<x tended  their  conquests  from  the  borders  of  China 
id  tlio  Ikltic  soa.  Under  Attila  they  laid  waste 
Mc»siA  and  Thrace ;  and  Theodosius  II.,  after  a  mean 
iittfini{H  to  murder  the  barbarian  general,  ingloriously 
submitted  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  It  was  in 
i\\\n  criiiiM  of  universal  decay,  that  the  Britons  im- 
pltifctd  the  Uomani  to  defend  them  against  the  Picts 
and  8coti,  but  received  for  answer,  that  they  had 
Hothlnn  to  bestow  on  them  but  compassion.  The 
Drltotts,  lit  despair,  sought  aid  from  the  Saxons  and 
AngWii  who  seised,  as  their  property,  the  country 
th«y  wer«  Invited  to  protect,  and  founded,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxun 
Hwtan^hv.    (See  Part  II.  Sect.  XIL  §  6.) 

Q,  AttUa,  with  an  army  of  600,000  men,  threat. 
«|fd  Um  total  dHtniotioQ  of  the  empire.     He  waa 
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ably  opposed  by  ^tius,  general  of  Valentinian  IIL, 
now  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  himself  shut  up 
in  Rome  by  the  aims  of  the  barbarian,  and  at  length 
compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  On  the  death  of 
Attila,  his  dominions  were  dismembered  by  bis  sons, 
whose  dissensions  gave  temporary  relief  to  the  fall- 
ing empire. 

7.  After  Valentinian  IH.  we  have  in  the  West  a 
succession  of  princes,  or  rather  names;  for  the 
events  of  their  reigns  merit  no  detail.  In  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  surnamed  Augustulus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  the  empire  of  the  West  came  ta  a  final 
period.  Odoacer,  prince  of  the  Heruli,  subdued 
Italy,  and  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  resigning  the  throne  (a.d.  476).  From 
the  building  of  Rome  to  this  era,  the  extinction  of 
the  Western  empire,  is  a  period  of  1224  years. 

8.  We  may  reduce  to  one  ultimate  cause  the 
various  circumstances  that  produced  the  decline  and 
fall  of  this  once  magnificent  fabric.  The  ruin  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  its  greatness.  The  extension  of  its  dominion 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  its  frame :  the  vices  of  the 
conquered  nations  infected  the  victorious  legions, 
and  foreign  luxuries  corrupted  their  commanders ; 
selfish  interest  supplanted  the  patriotic  affection ;  the 
martial  spirit  was  purposely  debased  by  the  empe- 
rors, who  dreaded  its  effects  on  their  own  power ; 
and  the  whole  mass,  thus  weakened  and  enervated, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  torrent  of  barbarians  which 
overwhelmed  it. 

9.  The  Herulian  dominion  in  Italy  was  of  short 
duration.  Theodoric,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths 
(afterwards  deservedly  surnamed  the  Great},  obtained 
permission  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Italy,  and  a  promise  of  its  sove- 
reignty as  the  reward  of  his  success.  The  whole 
nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  attended  the  standard  of 
their  prince ;  and  Theodoric,  victorious  in  repeated 
engagements,  at  length  compelled  Odoacer  to  8ur« 


r<efa4«r  «U  Udy  i^  <(^  ««MiMftK.    Tike  Bs 

i/  *  m^fnn^^u,  Hw  «<|Mii/  «i»(l  dcflMBc^  reMdered 
(4ii»  ft  Mi^f^  to  bUMibf«db» ;  be  allkd  btnself  wilk 
Mi)  tb«  »wrroui)4^off  odtiitMW,  tb«  Frmkf,  Vi«igotlis, 
Vkwf%\m^\w(iA^  nod  VAiwUli  (  and  be  bft  a  peaceable 
•ctt|)trd  to  \\U  grandAOR  Atb.aUne,  daring  wbose  in- 
imii^  bU  motbar  Amaliauntba  governed  witb  mch 
AdiiurAble  wUdDW  and  moderat&n,  ac  left  her  sub- 
iiicM  na  roal  oauio  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
I'itllier. 

10.  While  luoh  was  the  state  of  Gothic  Italy, 
the  umpire  of  the  East  was  under  the  government  of 
Justinian,  a  prinoe  of  inaan  ability,  vain,  capricious, 
auii  tyranniual,  Yot  the  Roman  name  rose  for  a 
whilii  tVom  its  abasement  by  the  merit  of  his  gene- 
rals. Delisarius  was  the  support  of  his  throne,  yet 
tu  him  he  ht^haved  with  the  most  shocking  ingrati- 
luile.  The  IVrsiana  were  at  this  time  the  most 
iWuudabie  enemies  of  the  empire,  under  their  sove- 
roigua  Cabades  and  Coarboea}  and  firona  the  latter, 
«  most  able  prince,  Justinian  meanly  purchased  n 
pMoet  by  a  eessiiMA  of  lemtorv,  ««d  aa  eaomoos 
tribuie  in  g\>bt  llie  civil  6M;«io«i  ef  CwstsntinQ. 
|dek  arUiv^  tVom  the  most  conleeapcibfo  «f  cifwa, 
the  dUpuKA  «kf  ibe  peclbnners  «a  tbxarcves  awi  aaa- 
V^nb«>ali>K  ibi^MMMd  le  b«ri  Ihtiim—  friMa  tke 
t WsKN  bad  ibey  niM  b«««  fermsitatrly  cnwymwit  bnr 
\:k«>  aivtti  a:*d  ^ibe  p>^\v  •li'  ge&nni>f> 
^Hs»^^    «^vfia4«aiMa  «be   VviiAil  ssiwsni^ti   «f 

>akc^  SM««>  ««Mff«iJ^ «  ior  «  j^Mt 
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now  in  the  wane.  He  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Italy ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long 
services  were  repaid  with  disgrace.  He  was  super, 
seded  in  the  command  of  the  armies  by  the  eunuch 
Narses,  who  defeated  Totila  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  Gothic  prince  was  slain.  Narses 
governed  Italy  with  great  ability  for  thirteen  years, 
when  he  was  ungrateiully  recalled  by  Justin  II.,  the 
successor  of  Justinian.  He  invited  the  Lombards 
to  avenge  his  injuries ;  and  this  new  tribe  of  invaders 
overran  and  conquered  the  country  (a.d.  568). 


XLVII. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  GOTHIC  NATIONS,  BEFORE  THEIR  ESTABLISH- 
MENT  IN   THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

I.  The  history  and  manners  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions are  curious  objects  of  inquiry,  from  their  in- 
fluence on  the  constitutions  and  national  character 
of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.  As 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  are  a 
mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  na- 
tions whom  they  subdued,  the  laws,  manners,  and 
institutions  of  the  modem  kingdoms  are  the  result 
of  this  conjunction ;  and  in  so  far  as  these  are  dif- 
ferent  from  the  usages  prevalent  before  this  inter- 
mixture, they  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be  traced 
from  the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  those 
northern  tribes.  We  purpose  to  consider,  1.  The 
original  character  of  the  Gothic  nations;  and,  2. 
The  change  of  their  manners  on  their  establishme:it 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  chronicles  attribute  to  the 
•ncient  inhabitants  of  that  country  an  Asiatic  origin, 
and  inform  us  that  the  Goths  were  a  colony  of  Scy- 
thians,  who  migrated  thither  from  the  banks  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian :  but  these  chronicles 


inun  rmm  nffni  <•  awe  i 

tH  B<ytlwi«i.     Higr*,  >  Stjdiaa  fcaec,  i>  aid  :• 


1  lifMtiia»nx.  He  iwiiWLd  dw  hoooan 
of  itinnitf,  wid  tlw  title  of  Odia,  bU  satioMil  god. 
Ha  r^isqsered  IJenawk,  Sweden,  and  Normj,  lod 
KWA  wlte  ud  Mluurjr  latn  to  tbe  nalum*  be  bail 
•ufiduM  h]r  bn  armt. 

3.  '{'he  agreement  in  mannen  between  the  Scj- 
Ihlan*  and  th*  aneient  Scandinavian  nations  is 
ntiinit\j  eorraboratin  at  the  aecaunu  given  in  tha 
northitrn  oliraniclm  of  the  identitr  of  their  origin. 
Tha  doKirlntlon  of  the  mannen  of  the  Germans  by 
Tanltu)  (lliough  ihl*  people  oai  probablj  not  of 
Moyllilsn,  liul  nf  Celtle  ongin)  may,  in  many  parti* 
uiilara,  ho  apiilled  lo  tho  ancient  naiiani  of  Scandi- 
navia I  and  ll>«  lama  deiiripCioD  coincidei  remark- 
ably with  the  awount  given  by  Herodotus  of  tho 
mannen  at  the  8rythian<.  Their  life  waa  spent  in 
bunting,  paaluragv,  and  predatory  war.  Tbeir  dreg), 
Ihelr  WMiivni,  ihrlr  food,  their  retpect  for  tbeir 
Wniwn,  llwir  rFligiom  wanhip,  wen  tbe  aame. 
Hivy  deapiaml  learning,  and  bad  do  other  rectrd* 
Hit  man;  aM  than  ihe  loafi  of  their  barda. 

i.  W*  thrologr  of  th»  Si-awliaaTiaaa  waa  noct 
inliiualrly  maan-ied  with  their  manMn.  They 
hh'U  Ihrv*  (tral  print-iptn  at  Ri    '  '  ' ' 
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land.  Odin,  characterixed  as  the  Terrible  and  Severe 
God,  the  Father  of  Carnage,  the  Avenger,  is  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Scandinavians;  from  whose 
union  with  Frea,  the  heavenly  mother,  sprung  various 
subordinate  divinities;  as  Thor,  Vho  perpetudlj 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants,  who  envy  the 
power  of  Odin,  and  seek  to  destroy  his  works. 
Amonff  the  inferior  deities  are  the  Virgins  of  the 
Valhalla,  whose  office  is  to  minister  to  the  heroes  in 
paradise.  The  favourites  of  Odin  are  all  who  die  in 
battle,  or,  what  is  equally  meritorious,  by  their  own 
hand.  The  timid  wretch,  who  allows  himself  to 
perish  by  disease  or  age,  is  unworthy  of  the  joys  of 
paradise.  These  joys  arfe,  fighting,  ceaseless  slaugh- 
ter,  and  drinking  beer  out  of  we  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  with  a  renovation  of  life,  to  furnish  a  per* 
petuity  of  the  same  pleasures. 

5.  As  the  Scandinavians  believed  this  world  to  be 
the  work  of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they 
held  all  nature  to  be  constantly  under  the  regulation 
of  an  almighty  will  and  power,  and  subject  to  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  The  Scandinavian  placed  his 
sole  delight  in  war :  he  entertained  an  absolute  con- 
tempt of  dancer  and  of  death,  and  his  glory  was 
estimated  by  the  number  he  had  slain  in  battle.  The 
death-song  of  Regner  Ledbrok,  who  comforts  himself 
in  his  last  agonies  by  recounting  all  the  acts  of  car- 
nage  he  had  committed  in  his  life-time,  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Scandinavian  character. 

6.  We  have  remarked  the  great  similarity  of  the 
manners  of  the  Scandinavians  and  those  of  the  an- 
cient  Germans.  These  nations  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  a  different  ori^n.  The  Germans,  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  that  great  orieinal 
nation  termed  CeiUtf  who  inhabited  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  beforo 
they  were  invadea  by  the  northern  tribes  from  Scan- 
dinavia.    The  Celts  were  all  of  the  Druidical  reli- 
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aum;  %  fyttem  which,  thongh  different  from  the 
belief  and  worthip  of  the  ScandinaviaxiB,  is  founded 
netrly  on  the  tame  principles;  and  the  Goths,  in 
their  progress,  intermixing  with  the  Germans,  could 
not  &il  to  adopt,  in  part,  the  notions  of  a  kindred 
religion.  Druidtfin  acknowledged  a  Ood  that  de. 
iigliied  in  bloodshed ;  it  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  *ou\t  and  inculcated  the  contempt  of  danger  and 
ofdtfdthi  ^  Ignavum  reditura  parcere  vttie.*  Tacitus 
remarks  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they  had  nei- 
ther  temples  nor  idols.  The  open  air  was  the  temple 
of  the  divinity,  and  a  consecrated  ^ove  the  appro- 
priated place  for  prayer  and  sacrifice,  which  none 
but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  chief 
sacrifices  were  human  victims,  most  probably  the. 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  The  Druids  heightened  the 
lanotity  of  their  character  by  concealing  the  mys- 
tt»riei  of  their  worship.  They  had  the  highest  m- 
fiuenoo  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  found 
it  easy  to  ooi\Join  a  civil  authority  with  the  sacer- 
dotal )  a  policy  which  in  the  end  led  to  the  destruc 
tlon  of  the  Druidical  system ;  for  the  Romans  found 
no  other  way  of  securing  their  conquests  over  any  of 
the  Celtk)  nations  than  by  exterminating  the  Druids. 
7«  Whatever  diflerence  of  manners  there  may 
have  been  among  the  various  nations  or  tribes  of 
Gothic  origin,  the  great  features  of  their  character 
appear  to  have  been  the  same,  Natuiev  ednnation, 
«na  pievidlin|r  habits,  all  eoncurxed  to  form  them 
for  an  iAti^^F>w«Adcoaquerior  people.  Their  bodily 
traitto  invigonled  by  the  dUaate  they  iokafaited, 
evi^  inuved  to  da«|^  and  &tigue»  war  their  hnfaitttal 
oec^uwtioiu  hetieving  i«  aa  uMhetaUe  destiBT,  and 
tw^gSThy  ^iw  f^ligio^  Aat  a  h«f«ie  mrifce  ol 
)«j^  C«\«  ewtw*  iMiiraww  of  eacnal  hamanm: 
|w>»  c^wW  »  w»p»  <>*"***  »  chawctcriwd  faa  to  U 
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XLVIIL 

or  TH2  MAVNKKS,  LAWS,  AND  GOYKKNMEKT  OF  THR 
GOTHIC  NATIONS,  AFTK&  THKI&  ESTABUSHMKNT 
IN    THX   B.OMAN    XMPI&E. 

I.  It  has  been  erroneously  imaffined,  that  the 
same  ferocity  of  manners  which  distinguished  the 
Goths  in  their  original  seats,  attended  their  succes- 
sors in  theur  new  establishments  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Modem  authors  have  given 
a  currency  to  this  false  idea.  Voltaire,  in  describing 
the  middle  ages,  paints  the  Goths  in  all  the  charac- 
ters of  horror ;  as  *a  troop  of  hungry  wolves,  foxes, 
and  tigers,  driving  before  them  the  scattered  timid 
herds,  and  involving  all  in  ruin  and  desplation.'  The 
accounts  of  historians  most  worthy  of  credit  will  dissi- 
pate this  injurious  prejudice,  and  shew  these  northern 
nations  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  as  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Romans. 

2.  Before  the  settlement  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Europe,  the  Goths  were  no  longer  idolaters,  but 
Christians ;  and  their  morality  was  suitable  to  the 
religion  they  professed.  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  fifth  century,  draws  a  parallel  between 
their  manners  and  those  of  the  Romans,  highly  to 
the  credit  of  the  former.  Grotius,  in  his  publication 
of  Procopius  and  Jomandes,  remarks,  as  a  strong 
testimony  to  their  honourable  character  as  a  nation, 
that  no  province  once  subdued  bjr  the  Goths  ever 
yoluntarily  withdrew  itself  from  their  government 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful 
picture  of  an  excellent  administration  than  that  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  under  Theodoric  the 
Great.  Although  master  of  the  country  by  conquest, 
he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with  the  affection  of 
a  native  sovereign.  He  retained  the  Roman  laws, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ancient  political  regu- 
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lat1onfl«  Tn  toppling  all  ctyil  offices  of  state,  he 
preferred  the  native  Romans.  It  was  his  care  to 
preserve  every  monament  of  the  ancient  graiidenr  of 
the  empire,  and  to  embellish  the  cities  by  new  works 
of  beauty  and  utility.  In  the  imposition  and  levying 
of  taxes,  ho  shewed  the  most  humane  indulgence,  on 
every  occasion  of  scarcity  or  calamity.  His  laws 
were  dictated  by  the  most  enlightened  prudence  and 
benevolence,  and  framed  on  tnat  principle  which  he 
nobly  inculcated  in  his  instructions  to  the  Roman 
senate, '  Benigni  principis  ettf  non  tarn  delicta  velle 
punire,  quam  toUere.'  The  historians  of  the  times 
delight  in  recounting  the  examples  of  his  munifi- 
cenoe  and  humanity.  Partial  as  he  was  to  the  Ariaa 
heresy,  many  even  of  the  Catholic  fathers  have  done 
the  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits,  acknowledging 
that,  under  his  reign,  the  church  enjoyed  a  Wb 
mcasuni  of  prosperity.  Such  was  Theodoric  ue 
Or^atU  who  fs  justly  termed  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
'  Romans  deous  colttmenquo  gentis.' 

4.  But  A  single  example  could  not  warrant  a  ge- 
neral inferenee  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  whole 
people.  The  example  St  Theodoric  is  not  single.  If 
it  docs  not  ftnd  a  complete  parallel*  it  is  at  least  nearij 
tt)proacb«d  tO|  in  the  iiiailar  ofaaractera  of  Alarie, 
AmalasuaUia,  and  Tottla*  Akric,  compelled  by  his 
eiMttiy^  hKack  of  fiuth  to  rsvvnge  himself  by  the 
sack  of  Roiiie»  shewed  even  ia  thai  reveng«  a  noUe 
•xampW  of  httmanity.  Ko  blood  waa  shed  without 
Hicmisaityt  the  chwvhet  w«ni  ioviolable  asyfams; 
the  honour  of  the  woasA  waa  prasened;  the  tre*- 
wmtt>ai^  dHj  wen  sawed  frosa  plunder.  Amala- 
•wrthii  the  daoghlier  of  Theodoric^  repaired  to  ber 
•nl^hMla  the  loM  of  her  fitther«  hy  the  equity  and 
wsJtoaaofheraidaMaatwIhMfc.  She  tnoaed  her  son 
ta  dM  1/tmfy  of  UfeMatwe  and  of  eves;  pofila  sec— 
IB  the  MSft  MBSM  of  leMnBBBg  and  en* 
hia  Manlai.  Toiila»  twice  iHater  of 
ka  ««n  hy  hk  ma  aftv  aft  ohadwae 
^  At  IT— jilW  of  AJm»  m  kas 
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clemency  to  the  vanquished,  and  in  his  care  to  pre- 
serve every  remnant  of  ancient  magnificence  from 
destrudtion.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  authority  ; 
he  adorned  Rome  with  useful  edifices,  regulated  its 
internal  policy,  and  took  a  noble  pride  in  reviving 
the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.  '  Habitavit 
cum  Romanis,*  says  a  contemporary  author,  *tan* 
quam  pater  cum  filiis.* 

5.  The  stem  of  the  Gothic  nation  divided  itself 
into  two  great  branches,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  re- 
mained in  Pannonia,  and  the  Westrogoths  or  Visi- 
goths, so  termed  from  their  migrating  thence  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  latter 
under  Alaric,  and  bylhe  former  under  Theodoric 
The  Visigoths,  after  the  death  of  Alaric,  withdrew 
into  Gaul,  and  obtained  from  Honorius  the  province 
of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Thoolouse  was  the  capital. 
When  expelled  from  that  province  by  the  Franks, 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  settling  in  Spain, 
made  Toledo  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  The  race 
of  the  Visigoth  princes  was  termed  Uie  Balti,  as  that 
of  the  Ostrogoths  the  Amali.  The  Ostroffoths  en- 
forced in  their  dominions  the  observance  of  the  Ro- 
man laws ;  the  Visi^hs  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  the  ancient 
manners  and  usages  of  their  nations.  From  this 
code,  therefore,  we  may  derive  much  infomwtion 
relative  to  the  genius  and  character  of  this  ancient 
people. 

6.  It  is  enacted  by  the  Lewt  of  the  Vmgotkt  that 
no  judge  should  decide  in  any  law-suit,  unless  he 
finds  in  that  book  a  law  applicable  to  the  case.  All 
causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws 
are  severe,  but  tempered  with  great  ec^uity.  No  pu- 
nishment can  afiect  the  heirs  of  the  criminal ;  *  om- 
nia crindna  sues  sequantur  auctores — ille  solus  judice- 
tnr  culpabxlis  qui  culpanda  commiserit,  et  crimen  com 
illo  qnx  fecerit  moriatur.'  Death  was  the  punishment 
of  the  murder  of  a  freeman,  and  perpetuu  infamy  of 


ed  tor  nrioui  lobonbDMe  ottatca,  aeecrdiBg  to  tbar 

jnetMurt  of  aiiniiBlitf An  adnltaer  WM  adhered 

m  bondue  to  the  injured  fanrtiUMl ;  ind  llie  free 
wonm  who  bad  committed  ■dultery  with  «  nurried 
nun  beeaoe  the  aim  of  hii  wife. — No  jAjnciaD 
wu  allowed  to  nnl  ■  feuule  patient,  but  in  the  pre- 
tence of  her  DeoreM  kindred. — The  La  talianii  wu 
in  grest  obwrrwice  for  nicb  injohei  as  admitted  of 
h.  It  WW  eren  carried  lo  far.  that  the  incendisrj  of 
■  houe  w«»  bnmt  alire.^ — The  trials  bj  jodidal 
combat,  bj  ordeal,  and  bj  the  jad^ment  of  God, 
,  which  were  in  frequent  me  among  the  FrBnki  and 
Norman*,  bad  do  place  among  the  Vigigothg. — 
Monteuuieu  hai  erroneotulf  aaKrted,  tltu  in  all 
the  Gothic  nationi  it  wai  uiusl  to  judge  the  litigants 
br  the  iaw  of  their  own  country ;  the  Roman  by  the 
Ronum  law.  the  Frank  bj  that  of  the  Franks,  ths 
Alemsn  by  that  of  tbe  Alemani.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Viiisoth  code  prohibit)  the  laws  of  all  other  na^ 
lions  witnin  the  territoriei  of  that  people;  'Nolumu, 
aivs  Romania  legibus.  liie  alienis  inititutionibua, 
ampliiu  conreian.'  The  laws  of  the  Franks  and 
LMnbsrds  am  remarkable  for  tbeir  wiidom  and  jodi. 

7.  The  goTemment  of  the  Goths,  after  their  set. 
tlament  in  tbe  Roman  pronnces,  was  monarchical ; 
and,  at  first  elective,  h^»me  afterwaidi  hereditary ; 
Ihc  sovereign  on  his  death-bed  appointing  hii  auc- 
cesiors,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  grandees, 
Ulesilimaoy  did  not  disqualify  bom  succession  or 
nommation  lo  the  throne. 

8.  The  dukei  and  counts  were  tbe  chief  officers 
under  the  Gothic  goTenunent.  Tbe  dnke  (Dia  tx. 
ercJlHi  j  was  tha  comniander.in.chigf  of  the  troops  of 

il[,  r     1-..     .  ■! ^''maj  waslhehighcslBiril 

ui'ii. .- 1 ■  J^; .    i.'i.i  ■■■'   . '    "'li 'cr«  &eqiiently  intennixed 
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Judicial  autbofity.  In  general,  boweyer,  tbeir  de- 
partments were  distinct.  Of  ComUet  tbere  were 
various  orders,  witb  distinct  official  powers;  as. 
Comes  eubicuU,  chamberlain ;  Comet  Mmli,  con« 
stable,  &c.  Tiiese  various  officers  were  tbe  froceret 
or  grandees  of  tbe  kingdom,  by  wbose  advice  tbe 
sovereign  conducted  bimself  in  important  matters  of 
government,  or  in  tbe  nomination  of  bis  successor : 
but  we  do  not  find  tbat  tbey  bad  a  voice  in  tbe 
framing  of  laws,  or  in  tbe  imposition  of  taxes ; 
and  tbe  prince  bimself  bad  tbe  sole  nomination  to  all 
offices  of  government,  magistracies,  and  dignities. 


XLIX. 

METHOD    or   STUDTINQ   ANCIZNT    HISTO&T. 

1.  A  GENERAL  and  concise  view  of  ancient  bistory 
may  be  acquired  by  tbe  perusal  of  a  very  few  books ; 
as  tbat  part  of  tbe  Cown  d' Etude  of  tbe  Abb6  Con- 
dillac  wbicb  regards  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  nations  of 
antiquity ;  tbe  Elements  of  General  History  by  tbe 
Abbe  Millot,  part  I. ;  tbe  Epitome  of  Turselline, 
witb  tbe  Notes  of  L*Agneau,  part  I. ;  or  tbe  excel- 
lent Compendmm  H'utoritB  Univenalis,  by  Professor 
Offerbaus  of  Groningen.  Tbe  two  first  of  tbese 
works  bave  tbe  merit  of  uniting  a  spirit  of  reflection 
witb  a  judicious  selection  of  events.  Tbe  notes  of 
L'Agneau  to  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  contain  a 
great  stqre  of  geographical  and  biographical  infor- 
mation; and  uie  work  of  Offerbaus  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  uniting  sacred  witb  profane  bistory,  and 
containing  most  ample  references  to  tbe  ancient 
authors.  Tbe  Diteourt  tur  l*Hittoire  Umversellet  by 
tbe  Bishop  of  Meaux,  though  a  work  of  high  merit, 
is  rather  useful  to  Uiose  who  have  alreacfy  studied 
history  in  detail,  for  uniting  in  the  mind  the  great 
current  of  events,  and  recalling  to  the  memory  their 
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order  and  connexion,  than  fitted  to  oeuyej  informa- 
tion to  the  aninstructed. 

But  the  student  who  wishes  to  derive  the  most 
complete  advantage  from  history,  must  not  confine 
himself  tp  such  general  or  compenoious  views ;  he 
must  resort  to  the  original  historians  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated 
with  amplitude  of  particular  periods.  It  may  be 
useful  to  such  students  to  pomt  out  the  order  in 
which  those  historians  may  be  most  profitably  pe- 
rused. 

2.  Next  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  most  ancient  history  worthy  of  perusal  is 
that  of  Herodotus,  which  comprehends  the  annals  of 
Lydia,  Ionia,  Lycia,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia,  during  above  230  years  preceding  479 

A.C. 

Book  1.  contains  the  History  of  Lydia  from  Gygei 
*i  Croesus;  Ancient  Ionia ;  Manners  of  the  Persian^ 
Babyloniani,  &c. ;  History  of  Cyrus  tho  Elder. 

B*.  2.  History  of  Egypt,  and  Manners  of  the 
Egyptians. 

6.  3.  History  of  Cambyses. — Persian  Monarchy 
under  Darius  Hystaspes. 

B.  4.   History  of  Scythia. 

B.  5.  Persian  Embassy  to  Macedon ;  Athens, 
Lacedsemon,  Corinth,  at  the  same  period. 

B.  6.  Kings  of  Lacedasmon. — War  of  Persia 
against  Greece,  to  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

B.  7.  The  same  war,  to  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylfB. 

B.  8.  The  naval  battle  of  Salamis. 

B.  9.  The  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Persians 
from  Greece. 

(The  merits  of  Herodotus  are  shortly  characte- 
rized fvpra,  Sect.  XXII.  §  1.) 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  periods 
treated  by  Heroaotus  may  be  found  in  Justin,  lib.  1, 
%,  3,  and  7  ;  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon ;  the  lives 
«f  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and 
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Pausanias,  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos ; 
and  those  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  He- 
raclitus,  and  Democritus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

4.  The  Grecian  History  is  taken  up  by  Tbucy- 
dides  from  the  period  where  Herodotus  ends,  and  is 
continued  for  seventy  years,  to  the  twenty-first  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (This  work  characterized. 
Sect.  XXII.  §  2.)  The  period  he  treats  of  is  more 
amply  illustrated  by  perusing  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  the  lives  of 
Alcibiades,  Chabrias,  Thrasybulus,  and  Lysias,  by 
Plutarch  and  Nepos  ;•  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  books  of  Justin,  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Orosius. 

5.  Next  to    Thucydides,  the  student  ought  to 

Struse  the  first  and  second  books  of  Xenophon's 
istory  of  Greece,  which  comprehend  the  narrative 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vnth  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  then  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  (Anabasis),  and  the  continuation  of  the 
history  to  its  conclusion  with  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
( XenQphon  characterized.  Sect.  XXII.  ^  3.)  For 
illustrating  this  period,  we  have  the  Lives  of  Ly- 
Sander,  Agesilaus,  Artaxerxes,  Conon,  and  Datames, 
by  Plutarch  and  Nepos ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  Justin  ;  and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

6.  After  Xenophon,  let  the  student  read  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  books  of  Diodorus,  which  con- 
tain the  history  of  Greece  and  Persia,  from  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  to  the  rei^  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Diodorus  characterized.  Sect.  XXII.  §  5.)  To 
complete  this  period,  let  him  read  the  lives  of  Dion, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Phocion,  and  Timoleon,  by 
Wepos. 

7.  For  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we 
have  the  admirable  works  of  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius  (the  former  characterized.  Sect.  XXII.  § 
8).  Curtius  possesses  great  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  facts,  with  much  elegance  and  perspicuity  o( 
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diction.  He  is  a  good  moralist  and  a  good  patriot : 
but  his  passion  for  embellishment  derogates  from  the 
purity  of  history,  and  renders  his  authority  sus- 
picious. 

8.  For  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  Greece 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  have  the  eighteenth* 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books  of  Diodorus ;  and 
the  history  of  Justin  from  the  thirteenth  book  dowii« 
wards ;  together  with  the  lives  of  the  principal  per. 
sonages,  written  by  Plutarch.    The  history  of  Justin 
is  a  most  judicious  abridgment  of  a  much  larger 
work  by  Trojus  Pompeius,  which  is  lost.     Justin 
excels  in  the  delineation  of  characters,  and  in  purity 
of  style. 

9.  I  have  mentioned  the  lives  of  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  as  the  best  supplement  to  the  ac- 
count of  particular  periods  of  ancient  history.     It  is 
the  highest  praise  of  Plutarch,  that  his  writings 
breathe  the  most  admirable  morality,  and  furnish 
the  most  instructive  lessons  of  active  virtue.     He 
makes  us  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  great  mei. 
of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  delights  in  painting  their 
private  character  and  manners.      The  short  lives 
written  by  Nepos  shew  great  judgment,  and  a  most 
happy  selection  of  such  facts  as  display  the  genius 
and  character  of  his  heroes.     They  are  written  like* 
wise  with  gpreat  punty  and  elegance. 

10.  For  the  Roman  history  in  its  early  periods, 
we  have,  first,  the  Antiouities  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  which  bring  down  the  history  of  Rome  to 
412  A.n.c.  They  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  manners  and  customs,  the  rites,  ciril  and 
religious,  and  the  laws  of  the  Roman  state.  Bat 
the  writer  is  too  apt  to  frame  hjrpotheses,  and  to  give 
views  instead  of  narratives.  We  look  for  these  in 
the  modem  writers  who  treat  of  ancient  times,  bat 
we  cannot  tolerate  them  in  the  sources  of  history. 

11.  The  work  of  Livy  is  infinitely  more  valuable; 
a  perfect  model  of  history,  both  as  to  matter  and 
composition  (characterised  Sect.  XXXVI.  §  10). 
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Of  132  books,  we  have  only  remaining  thirty-five, 
and  these  interrupted  by  a  considerable  chasm.  The 
first  decade  (or  ten  books)  treats  of  a  period  of  460 
years;  the  second  decade,  containing  seventy-five 
years,  is  lost ;  the  third  contains  the  second  Punic 
war,  including  eighteen  years ;  the  fourth  contains 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  Asiatic 
war  against  Antiochus,  a  sjMice  of  twenty-three  years ; 
of  the  fifth  decade  there  are  only  five  books ;  and 
the  remainder,  which  reaches  to  the  death  of  Drusus 
(746  A.U.C.),  has,  together  with  the  second  decade, 
been  supplied  by  Freinshemius.  To  supply  the 
chasm  of  the  second  decade,  the  student  ought  to 
read,  together  with  the  epitome  of  those  lost  books, 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius ;  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third 
books  of  Justin ;  the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Fabius 
Maximus  by  Plutarch ;  and  the  Punic  and  Illyrian 
wars  by  Appian. 

12.  But  the  history -of  Polybius  demands  a  sepa* 
rate  and  attentive  perusal,  as  an  admirable  compen- 
dium of  political  and  military  instruction.  Of  forty 
books  of  general  history  we  have  only  five  entire, 
and  excerpts  of  the  following  twelve.  The  matter 
of  which  ne  treats  is  the  history  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Macedonia,  comprising  in  all  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years.  Of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  Polybius  stood  with  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  him  by  Cicero,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and 
Plutarch ;  and  in  the  use  which  Livy  has  made  of 
his  history,  in  adopting  his  narratives  in  many  parts 
of  his  work,  by  an  almost  literal  translation. 

13.  The  work  of  Appian,  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  twenty  books,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Roman  history  down  to  the  age  of  Adrian,  is 
greatly  mutilated ;  there  remaining  only  his  account 
of  the  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  Spanish,  Punic, 

h2 
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and  nijrrian  wan.  His  narratiTe  of  each  of  tbese 
wars  is  remarkably  distinct  and  judicious,  and  his 
composition,  on  the  whole,  is  chaste  and  perspicuous. 
After  the  history  of  Appian,  the  student  should 
resume  Livy»  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade, 
or  twenty-first  book,  to  the  end.  Then  he  may 
peruse  with  advantage  the  lives  of  Hannibal,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Flaminlus,  Paulus  ^milius,  the  eldei 
Cato,  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  the  younger  Cato, 
Sertorius,  LucuUus,  Julius  Cesar,  Cicero,  Pompey, 
and  Brutus,  by  Plutarch. 

14.  The  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  by  Sallust,  come  next  in 
order.  (Sallust  characterized  Sect.  XXXVI.  §8.) 
Then  follow  the  Commentaries  of  Cesar  (Sect 
XXXVL  §  9),  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of  narra- 
tion,  and  a  happy  union  of  brevity  with  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  style.  The  eoitomes  of  Florus  and  of 
Velleius  Paterculus  (the  latter  a  model  for  abridg- 
ment of  history)  may  be  perused  with  advantage  at 
this  period  of  the  course. 

15.  For  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  first  em- 
perors, we  have  Suetonius  and  Tacitus ;  and  for  the 
subsequent  reigns,  the  series  of  the  minor  historians, 
termed  Hiitoridt  Augu$ia  Scriptore*  and  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  Suetonius  rather  gives  us  a  series  of 
detached  characters,  illustrated  by  an  artful  selection 
of  facts  and  anecdotes,  than  a  regular  history.  His 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  descriptive  of  Roman 
manners,  though  his  genius  has  too  much  of  the 
caustic  humour  of  a  satirist.  Tacitus,  with  greater 
powers  and  deeper  penetration  (see  Sect.  XXXVI, 
§  II),  has  drawn  his  picture  of  the  times  in  stem 
and  gloomy  colours.  From  neither  of  these  histo- 
rians will  we  ingenuous  mind  of  youth  receive  moral 
improvement,  or  pleasing  or  benevolent  impressions ; 
yet  we  cannot  deny  their  high  utility  to  the  student 
of  politics. 

16.  If  we  except  Herodian,  who  wrote  with  taste 
and  judgment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  sub- 
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sequent  writers  of  the  Roman  history  deserve  a 
minute  perusal.  It  were  preferable  that  the  student 
should  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  from  modem  authors, 
resorting  to  the  original  writers  only  for  occasional 
information  on  detached  points  of  importance.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Genend  History  by  Dr.  Howel  is 
a  work  of  very  high  utility,  as  being  written  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  historians,  whose  narra- 
tive he  in  general  translates,  referring  constantly  to 
his  authonties  in  the  mai^in.  The  student  will 
find  in  this  work  a  most  valuable  mass  of  historical 
information. 

17.  The  reader,  having  thus  founded  his  know* 
ledge  of  general  history  on  the  original  writers, 
will  now  peruse  with  great  advantage  the  modern 
histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  by  the  able 
pens  of  Mitford,  Gillies,  Gast,  Hooke,  Gibbon,  and 
Fergusson,  and  will  find  himself  qualified  to  form  a 

just  estimate  of  their  merits,  on  which  (though  too 
frequently  the  practice)  it  is  presumptuous  to  decide 
without  such  preparatory  knowledge. 

18.  The  greatest  magazine  of  historical  informa- 
tion which  has  ever  been  collected  into  one  body,  is 
the  English  Universal  History ;  a  most  useful  work, 
from  the  amplitude  of  its  matter,  its  general  accu- 
racy, and  constant  reference  to  the  original  authors. 
We  may  occasionally  consult  it  with  great  advan- 
tage on  points  where  deep  research  is  necessary ; 
but  we  cannot  read  it  with  pleasure  as  a  continued 
work,  from  its  tedious  details  and  harshness  of  style, 
as  well  as  from  its  abrupt  transitions,  and  the  inju- 
dicious arrangement  of  many  of  its  parts. 

19.  Geography  and  chronology  have  been  justly 
termed  the  lightt  of  history.  We  cannot  peruse 
with  advantage  the  historical  annals  of  any  country 
without  a  competent  notion  of  its  geographical  site, 
and  even  of  its  particular  topography.  In  reading 
the  description  of  all  events,  the  mind  necessarily 
pictures  out  the  scenes  of  action ;  and  these  it  is 
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24.  Boxolani 

25.  Bastamso 


30.  Bastamss 

31.  TBurica  Chersonesus 

32.  lazyges,  Roxolani 

33.  Get89 
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1.  Venedffi,  Gothoncs 

2.  VindiU 

8.  Burgundiones 

4.  Marsigni 

5.  LangoEMirdi,  Semnones 

6.  Cherusci,  Nertereanes 
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1.  Noricum 

2.  Sevaces 

3.  Noricum 
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UlSPAWIA 
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10.  Sardo  vel  Sardinia 

11.  Sicilia,  Sicania,  vol  Trinacria 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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Ibeland. 
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1.  Loath 

2.  Meath  East 

3.  Meath  West 

4.  Longford 

5.  Dublin 

6.  Kildar^ 

7.  King's  County 

8.  Queen's  County 

9.  Wicklow 

10.  Carlow 

11.  Wexford 

12.  Kilkenny 

'  13.  Donegal  or  \ 
Tyrconnel    j 

14.  Londonderry 

15.  Antrim 

16.  Tyrone 

17.  Fermanagh 

18.  Armagh 

19.  Down 

20.  Monaghan 

21.  Cayan 

'22.  Cork  County 

23.  Waterford 

24.  Tipperary 

25.  Limerick 
26^  Kerry 
27.  Clare 


2  r28.  Galway 
g)    29.  Koscommon 
§  i  30.  Mayo 
I  I  31.  Slip 
O  \^32.  Leitrim 
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ANCIENT. 

1.    VoluntU 
2. 

4.'  Auteri 
|}Blanu 

g  |Coriondi 

9!    BlanU 
jV'  vManapii 
12.    Coriondi 


13.    Vennicnii 

14.) 

15.  >Ilobogdii 

16.) 

17.    Erdini 

18.) 

19.  ^VoluntU 

20.) 

21.  Cauci 

22.  VodisB,  Ivemi 
^Hfirigantes 

^•Welabori 
26.) 

27.) 

vGangani 

28.) 

29.    Auteri 
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VCiDEBS  ECKOFE. 


'lb.  .int. 


MODCKX. 

J    S>i<*tlMid  And  Oitner 
'2,  MtsHttn  Ifclesof 

j  4.  Xnpleaey 
[K  Might 


Uihwi  Ui 


MODERN  ASIX 
1.  AnrtoH> 


2.  ^fmuior  Boom 
A.  CmiBflius 
4*  JtmciUA 


H  HaiMiifiiim 
la  Qtdlni 
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Iksukb  B&ITANNICJE.  " 


ANCIENT.    • 

1.  Thule 

2.  Ebudes  Insnlas 

3.  Monaeda  yel  Mona 

4.  Mona 
6.  Vectis 


Asia  Minob. 


ANCIENT  ASIA. 

1.  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phry^a, 

Bithynia,  Galatia,  Paphla- 
gonia 

2.  Pontus 

3.  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  &c. 

4.  Armenia 

5.  Babylonia,  Chaldsea 

6.  Assyria 

7.  Mesopotamia 

g^    f  Syria,  Palmyrene 
(Phoenicia,  Judaea 


r  Arabia  Petnea 
Arabia.  •<  Arabia  Deserta 
(  Arabia  Felix 


Pebsia.    " 


AsiANA. 

Gedbosia. 


1.  Parthia  et  Pars  Hyrcaniie 

2.  Cosssei 

3.  parmania 
4w  Persis 

5.  Susiana 
6;  Syro-Media 

7.  Pars  Assyrise  et  ArmeniSB 

8.  Media 

9.  Mandogarsis 

10.  Dribyces 

11.  Carmanise  pars 


n:r£ss  IKDU. 


SooTBEm  States. 

35.  Mysore 

36.  Canialic 
"Jiinnra,  Malaliar,  Tniviincore 


ASIA. 
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ANCIENT  INDIA, 
1.  Caspira 


5.  Palibotlira 

6.  Pulinda 

7.  MathfiB 

8.  Agara 

10.  Pmsii 

11.  SabarsB 

12.  GangaridflB,  Mamndtt 


13.  Cathffii 

14.  Sogdi,  Malli 

15.  Sogdi 

Dachanabadeb. 

16.  Larice 

18.  Tabaai 


22.  Mesolia 


25.  Moduia 

26.  Arvami,  Fandionig  Begio 
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*f  .-\.\t*. 

^ 

te 

Jiiocor 

* 

» 

iaain 

•  »-r*».Vf 

Vniaosa 

Il 

Uk» 

V. 

•'.iffhm  'Thina 

^. 

ramiiAiiiu. 

I'ttfKT. 


1,  Kcikan 

|>  IK  1 1  *i«i  )^t  I  J,  ll<»k)tAra 

I  utMH^       I  H,  KhivA 

i.  KuUilooS 
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1.  Taprobana 

3.  Balaca 

4.  BonsB  FortimsB  Insula 

5.  BarusssB  Insula 


1.  NaligologsB,  Basanarca 

2.  Lestse,  Daonss 
IxDiA  extra!  3.  Aurea  Chersonesus 

Gakgem.    I  4.  Sinarom  Pars 


[l:h 


SinsQ 


ScrTHIA.  •« 


SiNiE. 

Bbaghmani. 

ScYTHiA  extra  Imauh,  Lebkls. 

1.  Alexandria  Ultima 

2.  Sogdiana 

3.  Rhibii,  Pars  Margianse 
4*  ^actriana 


1.  Jabadii  Insula 
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AFRICA. 


Bab- 

BABT. 


MODEBK. 

1.  Morocco 

2.  Algiers 

3.  Tunis 

4.  Tripoli 

5.  Barca 


1.   EOTPT 

2.  Nubia 
8.  Abtssiku 


4.  Fezzav 


5.  Sahaba,  or  the 

Desert 

6.  Guinea 

f  LOAVOO 

IGONOO 
Angola 
Bbvouela 
Matanan 

8.  Eastebn  Afbioa 

9.  Natal 

10.  Cape  Colony 


angieht. 

'1.  Manretania  Tingi* 
tana 

2.  Manretania  Ctesa- 

riensis,  Nomidia 

3.  Africa    Propria, 

Zeagitana 

4.  Tripolitaiui 

5.  Cyrenaica,    Libya 

Superior 


{ 


1.   ^GTPTUS 

2  and  3.  ^Ethiopia 
et  LiBTiB  pars 


r 


LiBTA  InFEBIOB, 

Gjetulia,  Pua- 

ZANIA 


5.  Solitudines, 
Gabamantes 


{ 

f  6.  Autololes^Hes- 

\  PEBn^TmOPES 


7.  •!     ^TmoPLB  pars. 
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Tbe  Empire  of  Acbtriji,  under  Ninas  and  Semira- 
mis,  about  2200  before  J.  C,  comprehended 

Asia  Minor 
Colchis 
Assyria 
Media,  Chaldea 
Egypt. 


The  Empire  of  Asstria,  as  divided  about  820 
before  J.  C,  formed  three  kingdoms, 

Media 

BabyIo.Chaiae»{^aea 
Lydia  All  Asia  Minor. 


The  Empire  of  the  PESsiAirs,  under  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  522  before  J.  C,  comprehended 

Fersis 
8usiana 
Chaldea 
Assyria 
Media 
Bactriana 
Armenia 
Asia 
Parthia 
Iberia 
Albania 
Colchis 
•Egypt 

Part  of  Ethiopia 
PartofScythia. 
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The  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  330  before 
J.  C,  consisted  of 

1.  AU  Macedonia  and  Greece,  excepting  Pelopon- 

nesus 

2.  All  the  Persian  Eoijnre,  as  above  described 

3.  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Indas  on  the  east, 

and  laxartes  or  Tanais  on  the  north. 


The  Empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided  306 
before  J.  C,  between  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Lysi* 
machos,  and  Seleucns, 


Empire  of 
Ptolemy 


Egypt 
Libya 
Arabia 
Coelosyria 
.Palestine. 

Empire  of     f  Macedonia 
Cassandcr    \  Greece. 

Empire  of     f  Thrace 
Lysimachus  \  Bithynia. 

Empire  of     (  Syria,  and 

SeleucuB      \  All  the  rest  of  Alexander's  empire. 


The  Emphre  of  the  Parthians,  140  before  J.  C, 

comprehended 

Parthia 

Hyrcania 

Media 

Persis 

Bactriana 

Babylonia 

Mesopotamia 

India  to  the  Indus. 


THE  BOMAN  EMPIRE. 
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The  Roman  Empire,  under  the  Kin^s,  was  confined 
to  the  city  of  l^me,  and  a  few  miles  around  it. 

The  BoMAN  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the  Sepublic, 

comprehended 

AU  Italy 

Great  part  of  Gaul 
Part  of  Britain 
Africa  Proper 
Great  part  of  Spain 
Illyria,  Istria,  Libumia,  Dalmatia 
Achaia 
Macedonia 

Dardania,  Moesia,  Thracia 
•     Pontus,  Armenia 
Judaea,  Cilicia,  Syria 
Egypt 

Under  the  Emperors, 
All  Spain 

The  Alpes  MaritimsB,  Piedmont,  &c. 
KhsBtia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,and  Mcesia 
Pontus  Armenia 
Assyria 
.  Araoia 

Egypt 

Constantius  Ghlorus  and  Galerius  divided  the  Em- 
pire into  Eastern  and  Western;  and  under 
Constantine  each  had  a  distinct  capital  or  seat 
of  empire. 

The  extent  of  each  division  was  fluctuating  from 
time  to  time;  but  in  general, 

Italy 

Illyria 

Africa 

Spain 

The  Gauls 

Britain 

o2 


were  re- 
duced 
•  into  Eo- 
man  pro- 
vinces. 


The  Western  Em- 
pire comprehended 
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The  Eaoterh  Em- 
pire comprehended 


Asia  Minor  ' 

Pontus,  Armenia 

Assyria,  Media,  &c. 

Egypt 

Thraott 

Dada 

Macedonia 


The  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  800,  com- 
prehended 

Nenstria,  comprehending  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, Isle  of  France,  Orleannais. 

Austria,  comprehending   Picardy  and 
Champagne 
Feaxoe.  \  Acquitania,  comprehending  Gnienne  and 
Gascony 

Bnrgundia,  comprehending  Bnrgnndy, 
Lyonnais,  Langocdoc,  Dauphiny, 
Froyence 

Marca  Hispanica,  or  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  IviQa,  Corsica 
Italy,  as  &r  south  as  Naples 
Istria,  Lihnmia,  Dalmatia 
Bhffitia,  Vindelida,  Noricnm 
Germany,  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Oder,  and  the 
hanks  of  the  Baltic 
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PART  SECOND. 


OF    ARABIA,    AND  THX   XlIPl&K   OP  THK   SARACXlfS.* 

1 .  Ths  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  final  subjugation  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards, 
is  the  era  from  which  we  date  the  commencement  of 
modem  history. 

The  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  continued  to 
exist  for  many  ages  after  this  period,  still  magnifi- 
cent, though  in  a  state  of  comparative  weakness  and 
degeneracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
a  new  dominion  arose  in  the  Blast,  which  was  des- 
tined to  produce  a  wonderful  change  on  a  great 
portion  of  the  glebe. 

The  Arabians,!  at  this  time  a  rude  nation,  living 
chiefly  in  independent  tribes,  who  traced  their 
descent  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  professed  a 
mixed  religion  compounded  of  Judaism  and  idolatry. 
Mecca,  their  holy  city,  arose  to  eminence  from  the 
donations  of  pilgrims  to  its  temple,  in  which  was 
reposited  a  black  stone,  an  object  of  high  venera- 

•  See  Hereford's  Gibbon  for  an  interestinf  acoonnt  ot  the  rite  and 
progrcM  of  the  Mahometan  power. 

t  Arabia  is  a  large  peninsula  which  contains  the  raeant  space  be> 
tween  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  entire  surface  la 
•bout  four  times  as  large  as  Germany  or  France.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Syria  and  Palestine ;  on  tlie  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulfs  of  Bassora  and  Ormus ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea.  It  Is  divided  Into  three  nominal  parts,  called  the  Slony,  the 
Sandy,  and  the  Happy  Arabia. 
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tion.  Mahomet^  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  years  aftot 
the  death  of  Justinian  (a.d.  569).  Of  mean  descent. 
and  no  education,  but  of  great  natural  talents,  he 
•ought  to  raise  himself  to  celebrity,  by  feigning*  a 
divine  mission  to  propagate  a  new  religion  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  He  retired  to  the  desert,  and 
pretended  to  hold  conferences  with  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, who  delivered  to  him  from  time  to  time  portions 
of  a  sacred  book  or  Koran,  contuning  revelations  of 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  requirea  his  prophet  to  communicate  to 
the  world. 

2.  This  religion,  while  it  adopted  in  part  the 
morality  of  Christianity,  retained  many  of  the  rites 
of  Judaism,  and  some  of  the  Arabian  superstitions, 
ds  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  but  owed  to  a  certain 
spirit  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness  its  chief  recom- 
mendation  to  its  votanes.  The  Koran  taught  the 
belief  of  one  God,  whose  will  and  power  were  con- 

•  *  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed, «pranff  from  the  tribe  of 
ICorelsh,  and  the  family  of  Hathem,  the  only  ion  of  Ahdallab  aiid  Amliia. 
In  hU  early  Inrancy  he  wo*  deprired  of  hU  fathrr  and  mother;  and  hW 
numeroui  uncle*  reduced  the  share  of  the  orphan's  Inheritance  to  Urm 
tamels,  and  an  Ethiopian  mald-serrant.  His  naclr.  Aba  Talcb,  waa 
the  (Tuardlan  of  his  youth ;  in  his  twenty-flfth  year,  he  entered  inu» 
itie  service  ofCadlJah,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  bestowed  epon 
him  her  hand  and  fortune.  By  this  aillanoe,  the  soa  of  Abdallak  «■• 
restored  to  the  station  of  his  ancentors;  and  continued  in  llie  practice 


of  domestic  virtue  till,  In  the  fortieth  year  of  hb  ace,  be  aasmicd  the 
title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  relision  of  nie  Konn. 

'  The  pe.  onal  beauty  of  Mahomet  Is  nUbtKht^  by  the  trodttioa  of 
his  ciMDpanions;  and  in  the  (amlllor  office*  of  life,  he  adhered  to  lh« 
frave  and  cereiitoniom  politcneas  of  liis  country.  Hb  mcsory  was 
capadons  and  retentive ;  his  wit  easy  and  wn  tal;  hit  inrxdaalioa  sa^ 
lime;  hia  Judfrment  clear,  rapid,  ami  decwive.  He  wascdncatetf  fat 
the  nse  of  the  purest  dialect  ofAnbia:  ana  roe  liaency  of  hn  sfvecli 
waa  corrected  and  enltonced  by  the  practice  at  «i»««:rret  and  lasua 
able  silence ;  but  these  poverv  of  eioqitetMX  «vre  ci^airacted  with  as 
Illiterate  mind  ;  and  the  Toulh  of  MAtt<^ai^t  h^  iteier  beeo  inunsrted 
in  the  arts  of  readint  ami  wntioip.  The  t«v>  h^urnvin  he  lk>d  ■■ 
talif-n  into  Syria,  were  confinril  to  the  fun  >/  B«^ra  and  Du 
in  ttic  6r»tf  when  be  acconiftaaied  bu  anv-le.  the  was  ooly 
year*  of  ire;  and  in  tht«  «em-r»  M,  ht.  d'.n  ONmv!»«d  b»ai  to 
wlien  Ike  lu«l  lii^piMed  >»i  the  mcrctunU  -^c  •><'  V.'  lOi'  liv.     f  rtxa  kia  i 


eU  youtb,  Mahomet  was  addicted  tt  rvi  r'r  -  an  iii[^>mbhw  -  wmtm 
jFcar,  dunnc  t^e  in  >  vt't  of  KaraoilaB,  ^«  vrt^trvw  ft>  t^  ca<«  of  HetSB 
Ibrec  Butcft  irota  M.hcv4;  and  at  tearttk  «i«uwv«dL  ao^er  ri»  ara*  of 
/sl«as,  that  faith,  «hkrh  is  eoospoowtini  •jrf*  aa  eatvwitf  iralh.  aari 
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stantly  exerted  towards  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  that  the  duty  of  man  was  to  love  his  neigh, 
hours,  assist  the  poor,  protect  the  injured,  to  be 
humane  to  inferior  animals,  and  to  pray  seven  times 
a-day.  The  pious  mussulman  was  allowed  to  have 
four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  chose; 
and  the  pleasures  of  love  were  promised  as  the  su* 
preme  joys  of  paradise.  To  revive  the  impression 
of  these  laws,  wtiich  God  had  engraven  origmally  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  he  had  sent  from  time  to  time  his 
prophets  upon  earth,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Mahomet;  the  last  the  greatest,  to  whom  all 
the  world  should  owe  its  conversion  to  the  true 
religion.  By  producing  the  Koran  in  detached 
parcels,  Mahomet  had  it  in  his  power  to  solve  all 
objections  by  new  revelations. 

3.  Dissensions  and  popular  tumults  between  the 
believers  and  infidels  caused  the  banishment  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca.  His  flight,  called  the  Hegyra 
(a.d.  622),  is  the  era  of  his  glorv.  He  betook  him- 
self to  Medina,  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar,  and, 
propagating  his  doctrines  with  great  success, 
inarched  with  his  followers  in  arms,  and  took  the 
city  of  Mecca.  In  a  few  years  he  subdued  all 
Arabia ;  and  then  attacking  Syria,  won  several  of 
the  Roman  cities.  In  the  midst  of  his  victories  he 
died  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three  (a.d.  632).  He  had 
nominated  Ali  his  son-in-law  his  successor,  but 
Abubeker  his  father-in-law  secured  the  succession, 
by  gaining  the  army  to  his  interest. 

4.  Abubeker  united  and  published  the  books  of 
the  Koran,  and  prosecuted  the  conquests  of  Maho- 
inet.  He  defeated  the  army  of  Heraclius,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  subjected  all  between  Mount  Liba- 
nus  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  death  (a.d.  634). 
after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  Omar  was  elected 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  in  one  campaign  deprived  the 
Greek  empire  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Chaldea.  In  the  next,  he  subdued  to  the  Mus- 
sulman dominion  and  religion  the  whole  empire  of 


I 
/ 

IV 
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W..MU     His  generals  tt  the  same  time  oooqaered 
^  iH»  L vbi«»  and  Nnmidia.     It  was  by  the  order 
^utf  that  the  celebrated  library  at  Aleiandria 
>«»  »urtwd  (▲.]».  639). 

s   Otiuao*  or  Othman,  the  successor  of  Omar, 

«.  ).M  (u  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs  Bactriana,  and 

.«,i  )i  Tartary,  and  ravaged  Rhodes  and  the  GredL 

.  ...u*.     His  successor  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 

t  u  «.-iiict,  a  name  to  this  day  revered  by  the  Ma- 

.  ....  vuiid«     He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Caliphat 

V  .(    Hi'cca  to  Couffa,  whence  it  was  afterwvds 

4.-«cd  to  Bagdat.     His  reign  was  glorious,  bat 

..V    >i  tive  years*  duration.     In  the  space  of  half  a 

.viiy   from  the  beginning  of  the  conquests  of 

u,«.>.>mct,  the  Sanoens  raised  an  empire  more  ex- 

.  .c  thdn  what  remained  of  the  Roman.     Nine* 

I    cuiphs    of  the  race   of  Omar  (Omauada) 

,  ..^  a  III  i>uccession,  after  which  began  the  dynasty 

''V    l6u;>»i<i«,  descended  by  the  male  line  from 

•.^.s'.uci.     Almanzor,  second  caliph  of  this  race, 

.1  J  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bagdat,  and  intro- 

Uarmug   and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 

>     u<t  succtftisors  continaed  to  promote   with 

X  si\   M\d  hberalitv.     Haronn  Alraschid,  an 

<  mKvI  scholar,  liourished  in  the  beginning  of 

.t    v.viuury«  and  is  celebrated  as  a  second 

Uo    w^  contemporary   with   Charle- 

V  aI    ivi^uvni    twenty-three    years.      The 

^  .).v  .l\    v'viiuvated  by  the  Arabians  were, 

,  V  M  v'luctry,  aad  Astronomy ;  and  if  they 

'K'  itixciuors  v>t  Al^rebra,  they  at  least  in- 

^  '  ;  K-  k.tu'v\'a\u;:v  v^'  u  to  the  western  nations. 

V    "<     oxvvl  iho   vV^K^ntal    Poetry,  by  adding 

' «     ^  *o  u  laucy  azML  .axuriaacy  oJF imagery.* 

,   \  .  ^  H*  *"'»prTv»w<<Kfc  <»  mmppmei  te  be  »  piodt- 
^       >      «  k, »»  »:  cvutkii  •  cmrraa  pk$mn  of  dw 
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II. 

KONA&CHY   OF  THB   F&ANKS. 

1.  Thb  Franks  were  originally  those  tribes  of  Ger- 
mans who  inhabited  the  districts  lying  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  Weser,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
passed  under  the  names  of  Chauci,  Chenisci,  Catti, 
Sicambri,  &c.     They  assumed  or  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  FranJcs,  or  freemen,  from  their  tempo- 
rary union  to  resist  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
Legendary  chronicles  record  a  Pharamond  and  a 
Meroveus ;  the  latter  the  head  of  the  first  race  of 
the  kings  of  France,  termed  the  Merovingian ;  but 
the  authentic  history  of  the  Franks  commences  only 
with  his  grandson  Clovis,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
year  481.     While  only  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  Cloyis  achieved  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  by  the 
defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  Roman  governor,  near  Sois- 
Bons ;  and  marrying  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Chilperic 
king  of  Burgundy,  soon  added  that  province  to  his 
dominions,  by  dethroning  his  father-in-law.    He  was 
converted  by  Clotilda;   and  the  Franks,  till  then 
idolaters,  became  Christians,  after  their  sovereign's 
example.   The  Visigoths,  professing  Arianism,  were 
masters  at  this  time  of  Aquitaine,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  Loire.     The  intemperate  zeal 
of  Clovis  prompted  the  extirpation  of  these  here- 
tics, who  retreated  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  the  province  of  Aquitaine  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks.     They  did  not  long  retain 
it ;  for  Theodoric  the  Great,  defeating  Clovis  in  the 
battle  of  Aries,  added  Aquitaine  to  bis  own  domi- 
nions.    Clovis  dishonoured  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  by  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  died  a.d.  511. 

2.  His  four  sons,Thierry,  Clodomir,Childebert,  and 
Clotaire,  divided  the  monarchy,  and  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  each  other,  which  led  to  many  acts  of 
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u  i^--*  .-molty  and  faarfaantr.     A  series  of  weak  aad 
H  .M,  ^1  pnace!i  succeeded,  and  Gaol  for  some  ages 
%».«  c. -tr-tctorized   under  its  Frank  sovegeigua  hf 
z,  r«  tn  m  ant'itf  nt  b«rbari«ni.     On  the  deatk  of  D». 
/    jvTX  II.  (a.d.  715),  who  left  two  in£uxt  sons,  t!ie 
:^  t«-mm*'nt,   during  their  minority,  fell  into  the 
na/kdi  of  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
Palace ;  and  these  ambitious  men  founded  a  new 
power,  which  for  some  generations  liel4  the  Frank 
soven-icrns  in  absolute  subjection,  and  left  them  little 
more  than  tho  title  of  king.     The  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  at  this  time,  was  separated  into  two  great 
di%  uions,  or  provinces ;  the  eastern  part  was  called 
AustrAkia,  and  the  western  part  Neustria.      They 
wore  nominally  governed  by  Tiuerry,  but  in  reality  bj 
Pepin  Hcn«t(«l,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who,  restrict- 
ing his  sonprv^ign  to  a  small  domain,  ruled  FVance  for 
thirty  ytHim  with  great  wisdom  and  good  policy,  and 
vkith  a  \)%)vrpr  hitherto  unknown  to  the  monarchy. 
His  son,  ('harlcs  Martel,  succeeded  to  his  power, 
and  uncinr  a  simtlar  title  governed  for  twenty-nx 
years  with  oqunl  ability  and  success.      He  was  vic- 
torious over  all  his  domestic  foes,  his  arms  kept  in 
awe  tho  surrounding  nations,  and  he  delivered  France 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  whom  he  entirely 
defeated,  between  Tours  and  Poictiers  Ta-d.  732). 
He  was  brave  nnd  politic,  and  under  ue  title  of 
mayor  increased  the  glory  of  the  French  name.     He 
died  A.D.  741. 

3.  Charles  Martel  bequeathed  the  government  of 
France,  as  an  undisputed  inheritance,  to  his  two 
sons,  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  Carloman,  who  governed 
undor  the  same  title  of  mayor,  the  one  Austrasia,  and 
the  other  Neustria  and  Biurgundy.  On  the  resigna- 
tu)u  (,)4'  C^M'loman,  IVpin  succeeded  to  the  sole  ad- 
uktui»u\«itNM\;  axKU  amnitious  of  adding  the  title  of 
kiii^  Uk  ^^<v  ^vAxror  which  hir  ah«Mly  enjoved,  pro- 
i...5cil  iK^  v^^K«*l5x^Jtt  1h»  jwfif  JBadhaxy,  wlwedier  he  or 
\i-»  9  >»v  v■»,^^  K'll^iiMwie  w»  «*««;  wwrthy  of  the 
lUi-oiio  ^  4.Vtv4rM>>\  ^^  ImA  hk  ^wk  mSbensi  in  view. 
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decided  that  Pepin  had  a  right  to  add  the  title  of 
king  to  the  office;  and  (^hilderic  III.  was  confined 
to  a  monastery  for  life.  With  him  ended  the  first  or 
Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of  France  (a.d.  751), 
which  had  filled  the  throne  for  334  years. 

4  Pepin  recompensed  the  service  done  him  by 
the  pope,  by  turning  his  arms  against  the  Lombards; 
and  stripping  them  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  he 
made  a  donation  of  that  and  other  considerable  ter- 
ritories to  the  holy  see,  which  were  the  first,  as  is 
alleged,  of  its  temporal  possessions.  Conscious  of 
his  defective  title,  it  was  the  principal  object  of 
Pepin  le  Bref  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people  whom  he  governed.  The  legislative  power 
among  the  Franks  was  vested  in  the  people  assem- 
bled in  their  Champs  de  Mars.  Under  the  Mero- 
vin^an  race  the  regal  authority  had  sunk  to  nothing, 
while  the  power  of  the  nobles  had  attained  to  an 
inordinate  extent.  Pepin  found  it  his  best  policy  to 
acknowledge  and  ratify  those  rights,  which  he  could 
not  without  danger  have  invaded ;  and  thus,  under 
the  character  of  guardian  of  the  powers  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  state,  he  exalted  the  regal  office  to  its 
proper  elevation,  and  founded  it  on  the  securest 
basis.     On  his  death-bed,  he  called  a  council  of  the 

frandees,  and  obt&ined  their  consent  to  a  division  of 
is  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Carloman.  He  died  a.d.  768,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  from  the  death 
of  Childeric  III.,  and  an  administration  of  twenty- 
BCTcn  from  the  death  of  Charles  Martel. 


04  IIOUBRN  HISTORY. 


IIL 
EErticnovt   on  the  state   or   feakcb  durivg 

THE   MEEOTIirOIAir   EACE    OP   ITf   KIN08«       OEIOIV 
OP  THE   PEUDAL   ITfTEM. 

1.  The  roannen  of  the  Franks  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Gcnnamc  nations  described  bj 
Tacitus.  Though  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or 
king,  their  government  was  extremely  democratical, 
and  they  acknowledged  no  other  than  a  military  sub- 
ordination. The  Imilative  authority  resided  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  or  Champ  de  Mart^ 
so  called  firom  being  hcldf  annually  on  the  Ist  day  of 
March ;  a  coundl  in  which  the  king  had  but  a  single 
•ttfiVage,  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  But 
vrhen  m  arms  against  the  enem^,  hi»  power  was  ab- 
solute in  enforcing  military  discipline. 

2.  After  the  establishment  of  the  I'Vanks  in  Gaul, 
some  changes  took  place  from  their  new  situation. 
They  reduced  the  Gauls  to  absolute  subjection ;  yet 
they  left  many  in  possession  of  their  lands,  because 
the  new  country  was  too  large  for  its  conquerors. 
They  left  them  likewise  in  the  use  of  their  existing 
laws,  which  were  those  of  the  Roman  code,  while 
they  themselves  wore  governed  by  the  Salique  and 
Ripuarian  laws,  ancient  institutions  in  obsen'ance 
among  the  Franks  before  thev  left  their  original  seats 
in  Germany.  Hence  arose  that  extraordinary  diver- 
sity of  local  laws  and  usages  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  continued  down  to  modem  times,  and 
gave  occasion  to  numberless  inconveniences. 

3.  The  ancient  Germans  had  the  highest  venera- 
tion  for  their  priests  or  Druids.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Franks,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
should  have  the  same  reverence  for  their  bishops,  to 
whom  accordingly  they  allowed  the  first  rank  m  the 
iljllional  assembly.     These  bishops  were  generally 
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chosen  from  among  the  native  Gauls;  for,  having 
adopted  from  this  nation  their  new  religion,  it  was 
natural  that  their  priests  should  be  chosen  from  the 
same  people.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  contri- 
buted much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered Gauls,  and  to  humanize  their  conquerors; 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  two  nations  were 
thoroughly  incorporated. 

4.  At  this  period  a  new  system  of  policy  is  visible 
among  this  umted  people,  which  by  degrees  extended 
itself  over  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Feudal 
System, 

By  this  expression  is  properly  meant  that  tenure 
or  condition  on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  held 
their  possessions,  viz.  an  obligation  to  perform  mili- 
tary service,  whenever  required  by  the  chief  or  over- 
lord  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance. 

Many  modem  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
institution  or  policy  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are  supposed  to  have 
divided  the  lands  among  their  followers,  on  this  con- 
dition of  military  service.  But  this  notion  is  attended 
with  insurmountable  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  proceeds  on  this  false  idea,  that  the  con- 
quered lands  belonged  in  property  to  the  king,  and 
niat  he  had  the  right  of  bestowing  them  in  gifts,  or 
dividing  them  among  his  followers ;  whereas  it  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  among  the  Franks  the  partition  of 
conquered  lands  was  made  by  lot,  as  was  the  division 
even  of  the  spoil  or  booty  taken  in  battle ;  and  that  the 
king's  share,  though  doubtless  a  larger  portion  than 
that  of  tiis  captains,  was  likewise  assigned  him  by  lot. 
Secondly,  if  we  should  suppose  the  king  to  have 
made  those  gifts  to  his  captains  out  of  his  own  do- 
main, the  creation  of  a  very  feW  bene/icia  would  have 
rendered  him  a  poorer  man  than  his  subjects.  We 
must  therefore  have  recourse  to  another  supposition 
for  the  origin  of  the  fiefs ;  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
to  be  trac^  to  a  source  much  more  remote  than  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 
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5.  Among  all  barbarous  nadons,  untb  trbom  'siar 
U  the  chief  occupation,  we  remark  a  strict  subordi- 
nation  of  the  members  of  a  tribe  to  their  <^ef  or 
leader.  It  was  observed  by  Cssar  as  peculiarly 
strong  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  and  as  subsisting 
not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  commander, 
but  between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages  and  the 
canton  or  province  to  which  they  belonged.  In 
peace  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxa- 
tion, and  subject  to  no  other  burden  than  that  of 
military  service  when  required  by  his  chief.  \Vbcn 
the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though  taxed 
to  furnish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was 
bound  to  send,  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general 
muster,  all  its  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
from  these  its  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief 
of  the  province.  This  clientela  subsisted  among  the 
Franks  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It  subsisted 
among  the  Romans,  who  in  order  to  secure  their 
distant  conquests,  were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed 
garrisons  on  their  frontiers,  to  check  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarian  nations.  To  each  officer  in  these  gar- 
risons it  was  customary  to  assign  a  portion  of  land  as 
the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service.  These  gifts  were 
termed  ben^ficia,  and  their  proprietors  beneficiarii, 
Plin.  Ep.  lib.  10.  ep.  32.  The  beneficia  were  at 
first  ffranted  only  for  life*.  Alexander  Severus  was 
the  nrst  that  allowed  them  to  descend  to  heirs,  on 
the  like  condition  of  military  service,  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  in  like  manner  made  gifts  of  land  to 
bis  principal  officers  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

6.  When  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  was  possessed  on  this  tenure 
bv  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  the  rest  was  by  the  native 
Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  the  same 
policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it  in  the  partition  of 
their  new  conquests;  each  man,  on  receiving  his 
share,  becoming  bound  to  military  service,  as  a  con- 
dition necessarily  annexed  to  territorial  property. 
With  respect  to  those  Gauls  who  retained  their  poi- 
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sessions,  no  other  change  was  necessary,  than  to 
exact  the  same  obligation  of  military  vassalage  to 
their  new  conquerors  that  they  had  rendered  to  their 
former  masters  the  emperors,  and,  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  to  their  native  chiefs.  Thus  no  other 
change  took  place  than  that  of  the  overlord.  The 
System  was  the  same  which  had  prevailed  for  ages. 

7.  But  these  beneficia,  or  fiefs,  were  personal 
grants,  revocable  by  the  sovereign  or  overlord,  and 
reverting  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  vassal.  The 
weakness  of  the  FVank  kings  of  the  Merovingian 
race  imboldened  the  possessors  of  fiefs  to  aspire 
at  independence  and  security  of  property.  In  a 
convention  held  at  Andeli  in  587,  to  treat  of  peace 
between  Gontran  and  Childebert  II.,  the  nobles 
obliged  these  princes  to  renounce  the  right  of  re- 
voking their  benefices,  which  henceforward  passed 
by  inheritance  to  their  eldest  male  issue. ' 

8.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  fief  be- 
coming perpetual  and  hereditaiy,  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  subinfeudation ;  and  that  the  vassal  him- 
seu,  holding  his  land  of  the  sovereign  by  the  tenure 
of  military  service,  should  be  enabled  to  create  a 
train  of  inferior  vassals,  by  giving  to  them  portions 
of  his  estate  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  fol- 
lowing his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage 
as  their  lord,  and  paying,  as  the  symbol  of  their  sub- 
jection, a  small  annual  present,  either  of  money,  or  - 
the  fruits  of  their  lands.  Thus,  in  a  little  time,  the 
whole  territory  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  was  either 
held  immediately  and  in  eapite  of  the  sovereign  him- 
self, or  immediately  by  inferior  vassals  of  the  tenants 
tn  capUe. 

9.  It  was  natural,  that  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  general  laws  were  extremely  weak,  the 
superior  or  overlord  should  acquire  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  over  his  vassals.  The  Comttei,  to 
whom,  as  the  chief  magistrates  of  police,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  belonged  of  rignt,  paid  little  at- 
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tention  to  the  duties  of  their  office^  and  shamefully 
abused  their  powers.  The  inferior  classes  naturally 
chose,  instead  of  seeking  justice  through  this  cor- 
rupted channel,  to  submit  their  law-suits  to  the 
arbitration  of  their  overlord ;  and  this  jurisdiction, 
conferred  at  first  by  the  acquiescence  of  parties 
came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on  strict 
right.  Hence  arose  a  perpetual  contest  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  greater  tMurons  in  their  own  terri- 
tories  and  the  established  judicatories;  a  natural 
cause  of  that  extreme  anarchy  and  disorder  which 

Sreyailed  in  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
leroring^  period,  and  which  sunk  the  regal  au- 
thority  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  abasement,  m  a  go- 
vemment  of  which  every  part  was  at  variance  with 
the  rest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  power  should 
arise,  which,  in  able  hands,  should  be  capable  of 
enslaving  and  bringing  the  whole  under  subjection. 

10.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  first  officer  of 
the  household,  CTadually  usurped,  under  a  series  of 
weak  princes,  the  whole  powers  of  the  sovereign. 
This  office,  from  a  personal  dignity,  became  her^. 
tary  in  the  family  of  Pepin  Herittel, ;  and  his  grand- 
son,  Pepin  le  Bref',  removing  from  the  throne  those 
phantoms  of  the  Merovingian  race,  assumed,  by 
the  authority  of  a  papal  decree,  the  title  of  king, 
and  reigned  for  seventeen  years  with  dignity  and 
success,  the  founder  of  the  second  race  of  the  French 
monarchs  known  by  the  name  of  the  Carlovineian, 
which  filled  the  throne  of  FVancc  for  a  period  ctf  253 
years. 

. .  ~| 

IV.    ' 

CHARLKMAONX THB    NXW    8MPIRB   OF   TBI   WEST. 

1.  PspiK  U  Breft  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles, 
divided,  on  his  death-bed,  the  kingdom  of  France 
bit  sons,  Charies  and  Carloman  (a.i>.  768). 
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The  latter  dyin?  afew  years  after  his  father,  Charles 
succeeded  to  the  undivided  soTereignty.  In  the 
course  of  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  Charlemagne 
(for  so  he  was  deservedly  styled)  extended  the  limits 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  Danube ;  subdued  Dacia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Istria;  conquered  and  subjected  all 
the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and 
successfully  encountered  ue  arms  of  the  Saracens, 
the  Huns,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Saxons.  His 
war  with  the  Saxons  was  of  thirty  years'  duration, 
and  their  final  conquest  was  not  achieved  without  an 
inhuman  waste  of  blood.  At  the  request  of  the 
pope,  and  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  his  father 
Pepin  to  the  holy  see,  Charlemagne,  though  allied 
by  marriage  to  Desiderius  king  of  the  Lombards, 
dispossesseid  that  prince  of  all  his  dominions,  and  put 
a  final  period  to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy 
(a.d.  774),  which  had  subsisted  upwards  of  200 
years. 

2.  He  made  his  entry  into  Rome  at  the  festival  of 
Easter,  was  there  crowned  king  of  France  and  of 
the  Lombards,  and  was,  by  pope  Adrian  I.,  invested 
with  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  the  popes. 
Irene,  empress  of  the  East,  sought  to  ally  herself 
with  Charlemagne,  by  the  marriage  of  her  son 
Constantine  to  the  daughter  of  this  monarch ;  but  her 
subsequent  inhuman  conduct  in  putting  Constantino 
to  death,  gave  ground  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her 
desire  for  that  alliance. 

3.  In  the  last  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy,  he 
was  consecrated  emperor  of  the  West  by  the  hands 
of  pope  Leo  III.  It  is  probable,  that  had  he  chosen 
Rome  for  his  residence  and  seat  of  government,  and 
at  his  death  transpiitted  to  his  successor  an  undivided 
dominion,  that  great  but  fallen  empire  might  have 
once  more  been  restored  to  lustre  and  respect ;  but 
Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  ho  divided, 
even  in  his  life-time,  his  dominions  among  his  chil- 
dren (a.d.  806). 
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4.  Tbe  economy  of  gowvnanent  and  the  domestic 
administnuion  of  Charlemagne  merit  attention. 
Pepin  le  Bref  had  introdoced  the  sjstem  of  annual 
aaemblies  or  parliaments,  held  at  first  in  March, 
and  afterwards  in  Maj,  where  the  chief  estates  of 
clergy  and  nobles  were  called  to  deliberate  on  the 
public  affairs  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  Charie- 
magne  apfkiinted  the  assemblies  to  be  held  twice  in 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  all 
afiairs  were  prepared  and  digested ;  in  the  former 
was  transacted  the  bu^ess  of  l^^slation;  and  of 
this  assembly  he  made  the  people  a  party,  by  admit- 
ting from  each  province  or  district  tweiYC  deputies 
or  representatives.  The  assembly  now  consisted  of 
three  estates,  who  each  formed  a  separate  chamber, 
which  discussed  apart  the  concerns  of  its  own  order, 
and  afterwards  united  to  communicate  their  resolu- 
tions, or  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests, 
llie  sovereign  was  never  present,  unless  when  called 
to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  assembly. 

6.  Charlemagne  divided  the  empire  into  pro- 
vinces, and  these  into  districts,  each  comprehending 
a  certain  number  of  counties.  The  districts  were 
governed  by  royal  envoys,  chosen  by  the  emperor 
n'om  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and  bound  to  an  exact 
visitation  of  their  territories  every  three  months. 
These  envoys  held  yearly  conventions,  at  which  were 
present  the  higher  clergy  and  barons,  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  district,  examine  the  conduct  of  its  ma^ 
gistratcs,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  individuals. 
At  tbe  general  assembly,  or  Champ  de  Mai,  the 
royal  envoys  made  their  report  to  the  sovereign  and 
states  ;  and  thus  the  public  attention  was  constantly 
directed  to  all  the  concerns  of  tbe  empire. 

6.  The  private  character  of  Charlemagne  was 
most  amiable  and  respectable.  His  secretary,  Egin- 
hart,  has  painted  his  domestic  life  in  beautiful  and 
simple  colouring.  The  economy  of  his  family,  when 
tho  daughters  of  the  emperor  were  assiduously 
employed  in  spinning  and  housewifery,  and  the  sons 
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trained  by  their  father  in  the  practiee  of  all  manly 
excTcites,  is  characteristic  of  an  age  of  great  siml 
plidty.  This  illustrious  man  died  a.d.  B14,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Haroun  Alraschid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 
equally  celebrated  for  his -conquests,  excellent  policy, 
and  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  his  government. 

7.  Of  all  the  lawful  sons  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis 
the  DebonairB  was  the  only  one  who  survived  him, 
and  who  therefore  succeeded  without  din>ute  to  the 
imperial  dominions,  excepting  Italy,  which  the  em- 
peror had  settled  on  Bernard, Ids  grandson  by  Pepin, 
his  second  son. 


V. 

MANNERS,  GOVXRNMZNT,  AND  CUSTOMS,  OF  THE   AQC 
OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 

1 .  In  establishing  the  provincial  conventions  under 
the  royal  envoys,  Charlemagne  did  not  entirely 
abolish  the  authority  of  the  ancient  chief  magi»> 
trates,  the  dukes  and  counts.  They  continued  to 
command  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  to  make 
the  levies  in  stated  numbers  worn  each  district.  Ca- 
valry  was  not  numerous  in  the  imperial  armies, 
twelve  farms  being  taxed  to  furnish  only  one  horse- 
man with  his  armour  and  accoutrements.  The 
province  supplied  six  months*  provisions  to  its  com- 
plement  of  men,  and  the  king  maintained  them 
duringthe  rest  of  the  campaign. 

2.  The  engines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
towns  were,  as  in  former  times,  the  ram,  the  balista, 
catapulta,  testudo,  &c.  Charlemagne  had  his  ships 
of  war  stationed  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  large  rivers. 
He  bestowed  great  attention  on  commerce.  The 
merchants  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  traded  to 
the  Levant,  and  exchanged  the  commodities  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     Venice  and  Genoa  were  rising  into 
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minions  of  France  men  eminent  in  those  depart- 
ments from  Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  isles, 
^irhiph,  in  those  dark  ages,  preserved  more  of  the 
light  of  learning  than  any  of  the  western  kingdoms. 
*  Neque  enim  sil  enda  laus  Britannia,  Scotis,  et 
liibernise,  quse  studio  liberalium  artium  eo  tempore 
antecellebaat  reliquis  occidentalibus  regnis ;  et  cura 
prsesertim  monachorum,  qui  literarom  gloriam,  alibi 
aut  langttcntem  aut  depressam,  in  iis  regionibus 
impigre  suscitarent  atque  tuebantur.* — Murat.  Amiq. 
Ital.  Diss,  43.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times, 
and  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  legends,  lives  of  the 
saints,  &c.  evince  the  narrow  diffusion  of  literature. 

6.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  homicide,  the  ordeal 
or  judgment  of  God,  and  judicial  combat,  were 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  particul^ly  of  the  Franks. 
With  this  warlike  but  barbarous  people,  revenge  was 
esteemed  honourable  and  meritorious.  The  high- 
spirited  warrior  chastised  or  vindicated  with  his  own 
hand  the  injuries  he  had  received  or  inflicted,  and  he 
had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  the  enemy  he  sacrificed.  The  magis- 
trate interfered,  not  to  punish  but  to  reconcile,  and 
was  satisfied  if  he  could  persuade  the  aggressor  to 
pay,  and  the  injured  party  to  accept,  the  moderate 
fine  which  was  imposed  as  the  price  of  blood ;  and 
of  which  the  measure  was  estimated  according  to 
the  rank,  the  sex,  and  the  coimtry,  of  the  person 
slain.  But  increasing  civilization  abolished  those 
barbarous  distinctions.  We  have  remarked  the 
equal  severity  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  both  in 
the  crime  of  murder  and  robbery ;  and  even  among 
the  Franks  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  deliberate 
murder  was  punished  with  death. 

7.  By  their  ancient  laws,  a  party  accused  of  any 
crime  was  allowed  to  produce  compurgators,  or  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  offence;  and  if  these  declared  upon 
oath -their  belief  of  his  innocence,  it  was  held  a  suf- 


fifaoBt  escnlpatiDiL.  gcwLiit^-tiio  cwapurgatora  were 

I'wqiuiwd  tp  ■eqpita  iiimifiww*>nf»  nBUMMBai  j.     The 

itesT^ot  pojurus  oceuunBii  br  dus  dbBuni  practice 
proiMaiT  g^w  nae  to  tin  tsn.  by  *"*"—»  i,  wiudi  wss 
tiMiiHSu^  ss  it  wsB  beiiepeiL  tn  oe^  tfae  jwl^Qwnt  of 
GcmL  Tbe  cxinmnd.  was  orderedy  at  &  option  of 
the  ja(%«.  to  pora^pe  Ins  uinuceuLe  or  gviht  bj  the 
ordeal  of  cold  water,  of  boiliii^  water,  or  red  hot 
iroiL,  DB  was  tied  band,  and  fiiot»  and  tnrown  into 
a  pooU  to  ank  or  swim;  be  was  innie  to  fieldi  a 
rin^  tront  the  baCtan.  o£  n  vessel  of  boifin^  water,  or 
to  wauL  bareibatBd  over  burning  pungBSaares ;  and 
bistDTT  reuords  esanples  of  thoso  wonderfiil  ex- 
p^runents  having  been  luuteryme  wvunt  wjory  or 
pain. 

8k  ilmtnfir  pecuIiBiiLv  or  Ae  ukws  and  imtihcis 
ot  the  northern  natinnff  was  jnc&cxu  conubat.  Both 
in  civil  suits  and  in  the  trial  of  crimes^  the  party 
(ii««titiit&  of  Uncal  ptooB  nttspbt  chnQenge  his  antago- 
nist to  mortal  condtat^  and  rest  tihe  canse  npon  its 
issue.  This  sangninarj  and  most  iimfaitous  cnstoa, 
wbnrb  may  bo  traced  to  this  i^y  in  lint  practice  of 
daeOme^bad  the  authority  of  law  in  the  court  of  the 
Constable  and  Marital,,  even  m  &e  last  oentnry,  in 
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A  Kcrmosmnrvn  tikw  op  nn  aftaiss  or   the 
GWiracM  rarrrnnto  tmx  A6k  or  cxAmi.x3iA6HX. 


I^Tn  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  divided  the 
Christian  chiuch  for  many  agcsL  la  the  foorth  cen-> 
tnry,  Arins,  a  nresbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintained 
tbe  separate  and  inferior  nature  of  the  second  Person 
of^e  Trinity,  regeiding  Christ  as  the  noblest  of 
crated  bemgB,  throngh  whose  agency  the  Creator 
had  formed  the  miiverse.  Ifis  doctrine  was  con- 
^eoMd  m  the  CooncU  of  Nice,  held  by  Constan. 
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tine  (a.s.  325),  who  afterwards  became  a  convert  to 
his  opinions.  These  for  many  centuries  had  an 
extensive  influence,  and  produced  the  sects  of  the 
£unomians,  Semi-Arians,  Eusebians,  &c. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Pelagius 
and  Ceelestius,  the  former  a  native  of  Britain,  the 
latter  of  Ireland,  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  purify  the  heart;  and  main- 
tained the  sufficiency  of  man's  natural  powers  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degrees  oi  piety  and 
virtue.  These  tenets  were  ably  combated  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  but  have  ever  continued  to  find  many  sup- 
porters. 

3.  The  most  obstinate  source  of  controversy  in 
those  ages  was  regarding  the  worship  of  images ;  a 
practice  which,  Uiough  at  first  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  was  afterwards,  from  interested  motives, 
countenanced  and  vindicated  by  them.  It  was, 
however,  long  a  subject  of  division  in  the  church. 
The  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  727)  attempt-. 
ed  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  b^  the  destruction  of 
every  statue  and  picture  found  m  the  churches,  and 
by  punishment  of  their  worshippers ;  but  this  intem- 
perate zeal  rather  increased  than  repressed  the 
superstition.  His  son  Constantino  Copronymus, 
with  wiser  policy,  sat'sfied  himself  with  procuring 
its  condemnation  by  the  church. 

4.  From  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  recommended  the  purification  of 
the  soul,  by  redeeming  it  from  its  subjection  .to  the 
senses,  arose  the  system  of  penances,  mortification, 
religious  sequestration,  and  monachism.  After  Con- 
Btantine  had  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  many  conceived  it  a  duty  to  procure  ' 
for  themselves  voluntary  grievances  and  sufferings. 
They  retired  into  caves  and  hermitages,  and  there 
practfsed  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of  the 
flesh,  by  fasting,  scourging,  vigils,  &c.     This  frenzy 
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first  shewed  itself  in  Egypt  in  the  fonrth  centurft 
whence  it  spread  all  oyer  the  East,  a  great  part  of 
A  (net,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  bishopric  of 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  these  devotees 
began  to  form  commonities  or  aaubia,  each  asso- 
ciate binding  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  rules  of 
his  order.  St.  Benedict  introdooed  monachism  into 
Italy  nnder  the  reign  of  Totila;  and  his  order,  the 
Benedictine,  soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and 
most  opulent,  from  the  many  rich  donations  made  by 
the  devout  and  charitable,  who  conceived  they  pro- 
fited by  their  prayers.  Benedict  sent  colonies  into 
Sicily  and  France,  whence  they  soon  spread  over  all 
Europe. 

5.  In  the  East,  the  wumachi  sol/torti  were  first  in- 
corporated into  ettmobia  by  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Ce- 
sarean in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century;  and« 
some  time  before  that  period,  the  first  monasteries 
for  women  were  fonndea  in  Egypt  by  the  sister  of 
St.  Pacomo.  FVom  these,  in  the  following  age, 
sprung  a  variety  of  orders,  under  different  rules. 
The  rule  of  the  Canons  Regular  was  framed  after 
the  model  of  th»  apostolic  life.  The  Mendicants,  to 
chastity,  obedivace,  and  poverty,  added  the  obliga- 
tion of  beting  alms.  Tne  military  religious  orders 
were  unknown  till  the  age  of  the  holy  war.  (See 
pofteo.  Sect.  XVII.  §  3.)  The  monastic  fratemi- 
ties  owed  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the  little  literary 
knowledge  which,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  they 
exclusively  possessed. 

6.  In  the  fifth  century  arose  a  set  of  fanatics 
termed  Stylita,  or  pillar-saints,  who  passed  their 
lives  on  the  tops  of  pillars  of  various  height. 
Simeon  of  Syria  lived  thirty-seven  years  on  a  pil- 
lar sixty  feet  high,  and  died  upon  it.  This  frenzy 
prevailed  in  the  East  for  many  centuries. 

7.  Auricular  confession,  wmch  had  been  abolished 
in  the  East  in  tho  fourth  century,  began  to  be  in  use 
la  the  West  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  has  ever 
Itttoe  prevaUed  in  the  Romish  church.     The  canoni- 
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xntion  of  saints  was  for  near  twelve  centuries  prac- 
tised by  every  bishop.  Pope  Alexander  1 1 L,  one  of 
the  most  vicious  of  men,  first  claimed  and  assumed 
this  right,  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter. 

8.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  spread  Cliris- 
tianity  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but  all  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  conquests  was  idolatrous.  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  received  the  light  of  Christianity  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  afterwards  extinguished, 
and  again  revived  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 


VII. 

EMFIRV   or  THE    WEST    UNDER   THE   SUCCESSORS 
OF    CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  The  empire  of  Charlema^e,  raised  and  sup- 
ported solely  by  his  abilities,  fell  to  pieces  under  his 
weak  posterity.  Lewis  (le  D^bonnairef  or  the  good- 
natured),  the  only  survivor  of  his  la^ul  sons,  was 
consecrated  emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  a.d.  816.  Amon?  the  first  acts  of  bis 
reifii^n  was  the  partition  of  his  dominions  amonff  his 
children.  To  Pepin,  his  second  son,  he  gave  Aqui- 
taine,  the  southern  third  of  France ;  to  Lewis,  the 
youngest,  Bavaria ;  and  he  associated  his  eldest  son 
Lotharius  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the 
rest.  The  three  princes  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  hostilities  against 
their  father.  They  made  open  war  against  him, 
supported  by  pope  (jregory  IV.  The  pretence  was, 
that  the  emperor  having  a  younger  son,  Charles, 
by  his  second  wife  Judith  of  Bavaria,  who  was  born 
to  him  after  this  partition  of  his  states,  wanted  to 
provide  this  child  likewise  in  a  share,  which  could 
not  be  done  but  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers. 
Lewis  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  together 
with  the  empress  and  his  son  Charles,  as  prisoners 
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to  his  rebellious  children.     They  confined  him  for  a 

Cur  to  a  monastery ;  till,  on  a  new  quarrel  between 
wis  the  Younger  and  Pepin,  Lotharius  once  more 
restored  his  father  to  the  throne;  but  his  spirits 
were  broken,  his  health  decayed,  and  he  finished, 
soon  after,  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  a.d. 
840. 

2.  The  dissensions  of  the  brothers  still  continued. 
Lotharius,  now  emperor,  and  Pepin,  his  brother's 
son,  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  two  other 
sons  of  Lewis  k  D^bonnairef  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  were  defeated  by  them  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenai,  where   100,000  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  field.     The  church,  in  those  times,  was 
a  prime  organ  of  civil  policy.     A  comicil  of  bishops 
immediately  assembled,  and  solemnly  deposed  Lo- 
tharius; assuming,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  au- 
thority  over  his  conquerors,  whom  they  permitted  to 
reign,  on  the  express  condition  of  submissive  obe- 
dience  to  the  supreme   spiritual  authority.       Yet 
Lotharius,    excommunicated    and   deposed,  found 
means  so  to  accommodate  matters  with  his  brothers, 
that  they  agreed  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire. 
By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (a.d.  843),  the  western 
Mft  of  France,  termed  Neustria  and  Aquitaine,  was 
Kstigned  to  Charles  the  Bald ;  Lotharius,  with  the 
•  Ht  of  emperor,  had  the  nominal  sovereignty   of 
^v,  and  the  real  territory  of  Lorraine,  Franche 
Cvoipt^*  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois ;  the  share  of 
^««is  was  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 

)^  Thus  was  Germany  finally  separated  from  the 

,j^t«  of  the  Franks.     On  the  death  of  Lotharius, 

>«^<tfS  the  Bald  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said, 

'pt(l«(«d  it  from  pope  John  VIII.,  on  the  condition 

lidding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  holy  see.      This 

V^^  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign,  died  by 

v^  ii.o.  877.     He  was  the  first  of  the  French 

^^^  who  made  dignities  and  titles  hereditary. 

ii     ^!|]L  ^  distracted  reigns  of  the   C^lovingian 

si  I-  t^  nobles  attained  great  power,  and  com- 
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manded  a  fonnidable  vassalage.  They  strengthened 
themselves  in  their  castles  and  fortresses,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  arm  of  government,  while  the  country 
was  ravaged  and  desolated  by  their  feuds. 

4.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  France  was 
plundered  by  the  Normans,  or  Northemmen,  a  new 
race  of  GoUis  from  Scandinavia,*  who  had  b^un 
tbeir  depredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
checked  only  in  their  progress  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  by  the  naval  force  which  he  established  to 
guard  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Their  fleets  con- 
sisted of  small  light  vessels,  which  braved  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  and  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into 
every  quarter.  In  a.d.  843,  they  sailed  up  the 
Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet 
entered  the  Loire,  and  laid  waste  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  carrying,  together  with  its  spoils,  men, 
women,  and  children,  mto  captivity.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  they  attacked  the  coasts  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  but  were  repelled  from  the  last  by  the 
good  conduct  and  courage  of  its  Mahometan  rulers. 
In  845,  they  entered  the  Elbe,  plundered  Ham- 
burgh, and  penetrated  far  into  Uermany.  Eric, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  commanded  these  Normans, 
sent  once  more  a  fleet  into  the  Seine,  which  ad- 
vanced to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  city 
was  burnt.  Anther  fleet,  with  little  resistance, 
pillaged  Bourdeaux.  To  avert  the  arms  of  these 
ravagers,  Charles  the  Bald  bribed  them  with  money ; 
and  liis  successor,  Charles  the  Gross,  yielded  them 
a  part  of  his  Flemish  dominions.  These  were  only 
incentives  to  fresh  depredation.  Paris  was  attacked 
a  second  time,  but  gallantly  defended  by  Count 
Odo  or  Eudes,  and  the  venerable  Bishop  Goslin. 
A  truce  was  a  second  time  concluded,  and  the  bar- 
barians  only  changed  the  scene  of  their  attack. 
They  besieged  Sens,  and  plundered  Burgundy,  while 
an  assembly  of  the  States  held  at  Ments  deposed 

•  At  praent  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmcric. 
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tue  nnworrliy  Charies^  and  ttnufign-wl  tibe  crowm  on 
die  more  deserving  Eudes;  wiuj^  dovizig  a  reign  of 
ten  year%  maufuiij  witiistood  tbe  Nocmans.  A  great 
part  it*  the  itata  ^  Ftancev  ho^vevcr,  refosed  bis 
title  to  the  crowiu  and  ga»«  their  alLegianoe  to 
Charges  samamed  the  SmpLe. 

BiJilo^  the  Xormaiiy  m.  9L2yC0iiipencd  die  kin^  of 
France  to  yield  mm  a  large  poctwa  of  tke  territory 
Qt  Xettsa-ia^  and  to  give  him,  his  jaog^ter  in  mar- 
ria^.  Thia  diiitzngaished  warnor  waa  worthy  of 
tuiuuiin^  a  state^  asd  the  aev  kingdoai  vfaid&  he 
tijunued  was  calliMi  Xormandjr,  of  vhicii  Rooen  was 
the  capital ;  it  becane  happy  and  fioorished  uider 
his  laws*  He  embraced  the  Clffistian  religion,  oon- 
^oered  the  fisrocity  of  his  people,  and  made  them 
apply  to  i^ncultore,  iortead  of  {Rracy,  and  goarded 
the  kingdom  firom  aay  father  mrasioo.  k  is  the 
race  of  those  wacriors  whom  we  shall  see  presently 
the  cooqaenvs  of  England. 


VIIL 

KMrnui   or  nn  aasr  Mrmnco  ths  kigkth  axd 
vixra  CKsnvi 


1.  Wni.B  the  new  empire  of  die  West  was  thus 
rapidly  tendmg  to  dissolotioii,  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantiBople  retained  yet  aresdge  of  its  ancient  gran- 
dear.  It  had  lost  its  African  and  Syrian  depen- 
dendes,  and  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  raraged  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  Abari  and  Bulgarians.  The  capital,  though 
^lendid  and  refined,  was  a  constant  scene  of  rebel- 
boos  and  conspiracies ;  and  the  imperial  family  itself 
exhibited  a  series  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  and 
atrocities :  one  emperor  put  to  death  in  revenge  of 
murder  and  incest ;  another  poisoned  by  his  queen ; 
•  ^bdasMssinated  in  the  bath  by  his  own  domestics ; 
gearing  out  the  eyes  of  his  brothers ;  the 
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empress  Irene,  respectable  for  her  talents,  but  infa- 
mous for  the  murder  of  her  only  son.      Of  such  - 
complexion  was  that  series  of  princes  who  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  for  near  200  years. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  a  most  violent 
controversy  was  maintained  respecting  the  worship 
of  images,  and  they  were  alternately  destroyed  and 
replaced  according  to  the  humour  of  the  sovereign. 
The  female  sex  were  their  most  zealous  supporters. 
This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  division  in  the 
Christian  church;  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichees 
were  then  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  sword  was 
frequently  employed  to  support  and  propagate  their 
tenets. 

3.  The  misfortunes  of  the  empire  were  increased 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Palus  Mceo* 
tis  and  Euxine.  In  the  reign  of  Leo,  named  the 
philosopher,  the  Turks,  a  new  race  of  barbarians, 
of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  breed,  began  to  make  effec* 
tual  inroads  on  its  territories  ;  and  much  about  the 
same  time  its  domestic  calamities  were  aggravated 
by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin 
church,  of  which  we  shall  treat  under  the  following 
section. 


IX. 

STATE    OF   THB  CHURCH  IN   THE   EIGHTH  AND    NINTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  The  popes  had  begun  to  acouire  a  temporal 
authority  under  Pepin  U  Bref  ana  Charlemagne, 
from  the  donations  of  territory  made  by  those  princes, 
and  they  were  now  gradually  extending  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  Christian  kingdoms.  Ni- 
cholas L  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  his  para- 
mount judgment  In  appeal  from  the  sentences  of 
all  spiritual  judicatories;  his  power  of  assembling 
councils  of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  it  to  the 
canons  of  those  councils ;  the  right  of  exercising  his 
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authority  by  legates  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
and  the  control  of  the  pope  over  all  princes  and 
governors.  Literary  imposture  gave  its  suppwt  to 
these  pretences :  the  forgery  of  the  epistles  of  Isi. 
dorus  was  not  completely  exposed  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  Among  tne  prerogatives  of  the  popes  was 
the  regulation  of  the  marriages  of  all  crowned  heads 
by  the  extreme  extension  of  the  projiibitions  of  the 
canon  law,  with  which  they  alone  had  the  power  of 
dispensing. 

2.  One  extraordinary  event  (if  true)  afforded,  in 
the  ninth  century,  a  ludicrous  interruption  to  the 
boasted  succession  of  regular  bishops  from  the  days 
of  St.  Peter,  the  election  of  a  female  pope,  who  is 
said  to  have  ably  governed  the  church  for  three  years, 
till  detected  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Till  the  refor- 
mation by  Luther,  this  event  was  nether  regarded 
bv  the  Catholics  as  incredible,  nor  disgraceful  to  the 
church :  since  that  time  its  truth  or  falsehood  has 
been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics ;  and  the  evidence  for  the 
latter  seems  to  preponderate. 

3.  While  the  church  was  thus  gradually  extending 
its  influence,  and  its  head  arrogating  the  control 
over  sovereign  princes,  these,  by  a  sugular  inter- 
change of  character,  seem,  in  those  affes,  to  have 
fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spirituiQ  concerns. 
Kings,  dukes,  and  counts,  neglectmg  their  temporal 
duties,  bhut  themselves  up  in  cloisters,  and  spent 
their  lives  in  prayers  and  penances.  Ecclesiastics 
were  employed  in  all  the  departments  of  secular  go- 
vernment; and  these  alone  conducted  all  public 
measures  and  state  negotiations,  w^ich  of  coarse 
they  directed  to  the  great  objects  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  establishing  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  holy  see. 

4.  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  popedom 
seemed  to  have  attained  its  highest  ascendency,  it 
•itffiHred  a  severe  wound  in  that  remarkable  schism 

wparated  the  patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Con- 
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stantinople,  or  the  Grreek  and  Latin  churches.  The 
Roman  pontiff  had  hitherto  claimed  the  right  of 
nominating  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  Slichael  IlL  denied  this  right ;  and  de- 
posing the  pope's  patriarch,  Ignatius,  appointed  the 
celebrated  Photius  in  his  steM.  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
resented  this  afifront  with  a  high  spirit,  and  deposed 
and  excommunicated  Photius  (a.d.  863),  who,  in 
his  turn,  pronounced  a  similar  sentence  against  the 
pope.  The  church  was  divided,  each  patriarch 
bemg  supported  by  many  bishops  and  their  depend- 
ent clergry.  The  Greek  and  Latin  bishops  had  long 
differed  in  many  points  of  practice  and  discipline,  as 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  shaving  their  beards, 
&c. ;  but  in  reality  the  prime  source  of  division  was 
the  ambition  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  unmlling  to  admit  the  control 
of  Rome,  and  obstinately  asserting  every  prerogative 
which  they  conceived  to  be  annexed  to  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire.  As  neither  party  would  yield 
its  pretensions,  the  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  became  from  this  time  permanent. 

5.  Amid  those  ambitious  contests  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  pre-eminence,  the  Christian  religion 
itseUT  was  dis^^ced,  both  by  the  practice  and  by  the 
principles  of  its  teachers.  Worldly  ambition,  gross 
voluptuousness,  and  grosser  ignorance,  characterized 
all  ranks  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  open  sale  of  bene- 
fices placed  them  often  in  the  hands  of  the  basest 
and  most  profligate  of  men.  Yet  the  character  of 
Photius  forms  an  illustrious  exception.  Though 
bred  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  in  both  these 
respects  of  great  re|)utation,  he  attained,  by  his  sin- 
gular abilitie^,  learning,  and  worth,  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  the  church.  His  Bibliotkeca  is  a  monument 
of  the  most  various  knowledge,  erudition,  and  cri- 
tical jndgmciit. 
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X. 

or  THX  sA&Acnrs  nr  ram  wiawia  aks  ariNTH 

CXHTUKUS. 

1.  Ik  the  beginniiig  of  the  eighth  centmyy  the 
Saracens  subreited  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain,  and  easily  orerran  the  country.  They 
had  lately  founded  in  Africa  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
which  was  governed  by  Muxa,  viceroy  of  the  caliph 
Valid  Almansor.  Moza  sent  his  general  Tariff  into 
Spain,  who,  in  one  memorable  engagement,  which 
lasted  for  four  days,  fought  at  Xeres  near  Cadiz 
(a.d.  713),  stripped  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo  of  his 
crown  and  life.  The  conquerors,  satisfied  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  left  the  vanquished  Goths 
in  possession  of  their  property,  their  laws,  and  their 
religion.  Abdallah  the  Moor  married  the  widow  of 
Iio£rigo,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  iinicm. 
One  small  part  of  the  rocky  country  of  Asturia  alone 
adhered  to  its  Christian  prince,  Peugius,  who  main> 
tained  his  little  sovereignty,  and  transmitted  it  invio- 
late to  his  successors. 

2.  The  Moors  pushed  thdr  conquests  beyond  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  division  arising  among  their  Emirs, 
and  civil  wars  ensuing,  Lewis  U  Debomnain  took 
advantage  of  the  turbtuent  state  of  the  coimtry,  and 
invaded  and  seized  Barcelona.  The  Moorish  sove- 
reignty in  the  north  of  Spain  was  weakened  by 
throwing  off  its  dependence  on  the  caliphs ;  and  at 
this  juncture  the  Christian  sovereignty  of  the  Astn- 
rias,  under  Alphonzo  the  Chaste,  began  to  make 
vigorous  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the 
M&ors.  Navarre  and  Arra^oo,  roused  by  thiy  ex- 
ample, chose  each  a  Christian  king,  and  boldlj 
asserted  thor  Uber^  and  independence. 

3«  gtfie  the  Ifoors  of  l^am  were  thqs  losing 
■     ■■'Lihe  north,  they  were  highly  flourishing  m 
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the  southern  ports  of  that  kingdom.  Abdalrahman, 
the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades  (the 
AbassidsB  now  enjoying  the  caliphate),  was  recog- 
nised as  the  true  representative  of  the  ancient  line  by 
the  southern  Moors.  He  fixed  the  seat  of  his  go- 
▼emment  at  Cordova,  which,  from  that  time,  for  two 
centuries,  was  the  capital  of  a  splendid  monarchy. 
This  period,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  is  the  most  brilliant  era 
of  Arabian  magnificence.  Whilst  Haroun  Alraschid 
made  Bagdat  illustrious  by  the  splendour  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  Moors  of  Cordova  vied  with  their 
brethren  of  Asia  in  the  same  honourable  pursuits, 
and  were  undoubtedly,  at  this  period,  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  states  in  Europe.  Under  a  series 
of  able  princes,  they  gained  the  highest  reputation, 
both  in  arts  and  arms,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  West. 

4.  The  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extending  their 
conquests  in  almost  ev€ry  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
Mahometan  reli^on  was  professed  over  a  great  part 
of  India,  and  ul  along  the  eastern  and  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Africa.  The  African  Saracens 
invaded  Sicily,  and  projected  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  was  nobly 
defended  by  pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  repulsed!, 
their  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  their  army 
was  cut  to  pieces  (a.d.  848). 

6.  The  Saracens  might  have  raised  an  immense 
empire,  had  they  acknowledged  only  one  head :  but 
theur  states  were  always  disunited.  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Spain,  India,  had  all  their  separate  sovereigns,  who, 
though  they  continued  to  respect  the  caliph  of 
Bagdat  as  tne  successor  of  the  Prophet,  acknow- 
ledged  no  temporal  subjection  to  his  government. 
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XI. 

BXrUB     or    THX    WV8T   AND    RALT    IIT    THX    TKNTH 
AND   XLXVXVTH   CXHTURIBS. 

1.  Thx  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  now 
subsisted  only  in  name.  Arnold,  a  bastard  son  of 
Carloman,  possessed  Germany.  Italy  was  divided 
between  Guy  duke  of  Spoletto  and  Berengarius 
duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  received  these  dutchies  from 
Charles  the  Bald.  France,  thoujgh  claimed  by  Ar- 
nold,  was  governed  by  Eudes.  Thus  the  empire  in 
reality  consisted  only  of  a  part  of  Germany,  while 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  the  countries 
between  toe  Maese  and  Rhine,  were  all  subject  to 
different  powers.  The  emperors  were  at  this  time 
elect^  by  the  bishops  and  grandees,  all  of  whom 
claimed  a  voice.  In  this  manner  Lewis,  the  son  of 
Arnold,  the  last  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  was 
chosen  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  father.  On 
his  demise,  Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his  credit  with 
his  brother  grandees,  conferred  the  empire  on  Con* 
rad  duke  oi  Franconia,  at  whose  death,  Henry,  sur- 
named  the  Fowler,  son  of  the  same  duke  Otho,  was 
elected  emperor  ^a.».  918). 

2.  Henry  L  (the  Fowler),  a  prince  of  great  abili- 
ties,  introduced  order  and  good  government  into  the 
empire.  He  united  the  grandees,  and  curbed  their 
usurpations;  built,  embellished,  and  fortified  the 
cities ;  and  enforced  with  peat  rifour  the  execation 
of  ^e  laws  in  the  repression  of  all  enormities.  He 
had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops,  and  main- 
tained no  correspondence  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

3.  His  son  Otho  (the  Great,  A.n.  938),  again 
united  Italy  to  the  empire,  and  kept  the  popedom  in 
complete  subjection.  He  made  Denmark  tributary  to 
the  imperial  crown,  annexed  the  crown  of  Bohemia 

unions,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  a  para-> 
~  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
'  his  ascendency  in  Italy  to  the  dSsor- 
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ders  of  the  papacy.  Formosus,  twice  excommuni- 
cated  by  pope  John  VIII.,  had  himself  arrived  at 
the  triple  crown.  On  hit  death,  his  rival,  pope 
Stephen  VII.,  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
grave,  and,  after  trial  for  his  crimes,  condemned  it  to 
be  flung  into  the  Tiber.  The  friends  of  FormosuB 
flshed  up  the  corpse,  and  had  interest  to  procure  the 
deposition  of  Stephen,  who  was  strangled  in  prison. 
A  succeeding  pope,  Sergius  III.,  again  duff  up  the 
ill-fated  carcass,  and  once  more  threw  it  into  the 
river.  Two  infamous  women,  Marozia  and  Theo- 
dora, managed  for  many  years  the  popedom,  and 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  their  own  gallants, 
or  their  adulterous  offspring.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  holy  see,  when  Berengarius  duke  of  Friuli  dis- 
puted the  sovereignty  of  Italy  with  Hugh  of  Aries. 
The  Italian  states  and  pope  John  XII.,  who  took 
part  against  Berengarius,  invited  Otho  to  compose 
the  disorders  of  the  country.  He  entered  Italy,  de- 
feated Berenffarius,  and  was  consecrated  emperor  by 
the  pope,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus;  in 
return  for  which  honours  he  confirmed  the  donations 
made  to  the  holy  see  by  his  predecessors,  Pepin, 
Charlemagne,  and  Lewis  Uie  D^bonnaire  (a.d.  962). 
5.  But  John  XII.  was  false  to  his  new  ally.  He 
made  his  peace  with  Berengarius,  and  both  turned 
their  arms  against  the  emperor.  Otho  flew  back  to 
Rome,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  trial  and  depo- 
sition of  the  pope ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  the  (Jty, 
when  John,  by  the  aid  of  his  party,  displaced  his  rival 
Leo  VIII.  Otho  once  more  returned,  and  took 
exemplary  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  by  hanging, 
one-half  of  the  senate.  Calling  together  the  Lateran 
council,  he  created  a  new  pope,  and  obtained  from 
the  assembled  bishops  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of 
the  absolute  riffht  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  pa- 
pacy,  to  give  the  investiture  of  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  bishoprics ;  concessions 
no  longer  observed  than  while  the  emperor  was  pre- 
sent to  enforce  them. 


6.  Such  wu  the  tuu  of  Rome  and  Ittlf  nnder 
Otha  tbe  Great,'  who  died  ±.0.  973 ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  much  the  asme  imder  hii  succeuora  for 

The  emperon  uaerted  the' 
d  the  popedom,  though  w 
X  an  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  ■  general 
rejiuymnce  of  the  pope,  when  ooce  eatabliihed.  In 
tbote  ag«  of  ecclesiastical  profligacy,  it  was  not  utl- 
uausl  ic  put  up  the  popedom  to  sale.  Benedict  VIII. 
and  John  XJX.,  two  brothen,  publiclj  bought  tha 
choir  of  Bt.  Peter,  one  after  the  other ;  and  to  keep 
it  in  their  family,  it  wai  pnrchaied  afterwards  by 
iheir  friends  for  Benedict  IX.,  a  child  of  twelve 
yean  of  aga.  Three  popes,  each  pretending  regular 
election,  uid  equal  nght,  agreed  first  to  uviiw  the 
revennel  between  them,  uid  afterwards  sold  all  tbeir 
shares  to  a  fourth. 

7.  Tbe  emperor  Henry  IlL,  a  prince  of  great 
aUlity,  strenuously  rindicMed  his  right  to  supply  the 
pontifical  diair,  and  created  three  soccessivo  popes 
without  opposition. 


1 .  Thi  history  of  Britain  has  been  postponed  to 
this  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  in  one 
connected  view  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  end  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  government. 

~  'o  pierce  through  that  mi^t  of  ob- 

'     ■'  ■   ■     ■  1  -'oa  of  ti,p 

lived  their  first  inhatntaota 

il.     Their  authentic  history 

It  Roman  invasion  :  and  we 

a,  that  the  country  was 

'.o  from  barbarism. 
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It  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent 
sovereignties,  each  prince  having  a  regular  army  and 
a  fixed  revenue.  The  manners,  language,  and  religion 
of  the  people  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Gallic 
Celtse.  The  last  was  the  Druidical  system,  whose 
influence  pervaded  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  by  its  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
suppUed  the  imperfection  of  laws. 

2.  Julius  Csesar,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Britain.  He  landed  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  55  b.c.  ;  and  meeting  with  most 
obstinate  resistance,  though  on  the  whole  gaining 
some  advantage,  he  found  himself  obliged,  a^r 
a  short  campaign,  to  vnthdraw  for  the  winter  into 
Gaul.  He  returned  in  the  following  summer  with 
a  groat  increase  of  force,  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  a 
competent  body  of  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  800  sajl. 
The  independent  chiefs  of  the  Britons  united  their 
forces  under  Cassibelanus  king  of  the  Trinobantes, 
and,  encountering  the  legions  with  great  resolution, 
displayed  all  the  ability  of  practised  warriors.  But 
the  contest  was  vain.  Caesar  advanced  into  tho 
country,  burnt  Verulamium  ( St.  Albans),  the  capiJ 
tal  of  Cassibelanus,  and,  after  forcing  the  Britons 
into  articles  of  submission,  returned  to  Gaul. 

3.  The  domestic  disorders  of  Italy  gave  tranquil, 
litv  to  the  Britons  for  near  a  century ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  conquest  of  the  island  was 
determined.  The  emperor  landed  in  Britain,  and 
compelled  the  submission  of  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces. Ostorius  Scapula  defeated  Caractacus,  who 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the 
general  of  Nero,  destroyed  Mona  ^Anglesev,  or,  as 
others  think,  Man),  the  centre  of  uie  Druidical  su- 
perstition. The  Iceni  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  under  their  queen  Boadicea,  attacked  se- 
veral of  the  Roman  settlements.  London,  with  its 
Roman  garrison,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  But  a  decisive 
battle  ensued,  in  which  80,000  of  the  Britons  fell  in 
the  field  (a.o.  61) ;  and  Boadicea,  rather  than  fall 
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into  the  bands  of  the  netor,piit  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poisoQ.  The  redaction  of  the  island,  however,  was 
not  finall  J  completed  till  thirty  years  afterwards,  by 
Jalins  AgricoU ;  who  jmmed  it  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian,  Titos,  and  Domitian ;  and  who,  after  se- 
coring  the  Roman  province  against  invasion  from  the 
Caleaonians  by  a  chain  of  rorts  and  garrisons  be* 
tween  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  reconciled  the 
southern  inhabitants,  by  the  introduction  of  Roman 
arts  and  improvements,  to  the  government  of  their 
oonqueroTB.  The  emperor  Adnan,  as  a  farther  ae- 
eority  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Caledonians, 
built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tyue  at  Newca^e  to  the 
Solway  frith.  Under  Severus,  the  Roman  province 
was  far  extended  into  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
wall  of  Adrian  was  strengthened  by  more  fortifica- 
tions. 

4.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
west,  the  southern  Britons  recovered  their  liberty, 
but  it  was  only  to  become  the  object  of  incessant 
predatory  invasion  from  their  brethren  of  the  north. 
The  Romans,  after  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Severus, 
Anally  bid  adieu  to  Britain,  after  having  held  posses- 
sion of  the  fairest  portion  of  it  for  near  four  centu- 
ries (a.d.  448).*  The  Picts  and  Caledonians  now 
broke  down  upon  the  south,  ravaging  and  desolating 
the  country,  though  without  a  purpose  of  conquest, 
merely,  as  it  appears,  for  the  supply  of  their  tempo- 
rary wants.  After  repeated  application  for  aid  from 
Rome,  without  success,  the  Bntons  meanly  solicited 
the  Saxons  of  Germany  for  succour  and  protection. 

5.  The  Saxons  received  the  embassy  with  great 
satisfaction.  Britain  had  been  long  known  to  them 
in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its  coasts.  They  landed 
to  the  amount  of  1,600,  under  the  command  of  Hen- 
A^  and  Horsa  (a.d.  450),  and,  joining  the  south 
Britons,  soon  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their 

^e  TiM  RooMD  legtoiM  Ind  been  wlthdnwn  (ram  Britain,  for  above 
mga  yean  ^before  tills  period,  to  awlM  In  the  yefcral  defence  of  tbe 
KflPi  ngidntc  thebarbariaas  ofibe  North. 
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mountains.  They  next  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  Britons ;  and  receiving  large 
reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  after  an  o^tinate 
contest  of  near  150  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of 
England  under  the  Saxon  government.  Seven  dis* 
tinct  proTinces  becuDe  u  in«iy  independent  king, 
doms. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Saxou  Heptarchy  is  un- 
interesting, from  its  obscuri^  and  confusion.     It  is 
sufficient  to  mark  the  duration  ^f  the  several  king- 
doms, till  their  union  under  Egbert.     Rent  beean  in 
455,  and  lasted,  under  seventeen  princes,  till  827, 
when  it  was  subdued  by  the  West  Saxons.     Under 
Ethelbert,  one  of  its  kings,  the  Saxons  were  conl 
verted  to  Christianity  by  the  monk  Augustine.  Nor- 
thumberland beffan  m  597,  and  lasted  under  twenty- 
three  kings,  till  792.     East  Anglia  began  in  575, 
and  ended  in  793.     Mercia  subsisted  n'om  582  to 
827.     Essex  had  fourteen  princes  from  527  to  747  ; 
Sussex   only  five,  before  its  reduction  under  the 
dominion  of  the  west  Saxons,  about  600.     Wessex, 
which  finally  subdued  and  united  the  whole  of  the 
Heptarchy,  began  in  519,  and  had  not  subsisted 
above  eighty  years,  when  Cadwalla,  its  king,  con- 
quered and  annexed  Sussex  to  his  dominions.     As 
there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Saxon  princes  to  put  to  death  all  the 
rivals  of  their  intended  successor.     From  this  cause, 
and  from  the  passion  for  celibacy,  the*royal  families 
were  nearly  extinguished  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy ;  and  Egbert,  prince  of  the  west  Saxons, 
remained  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  the  Saxon 
conquerors  of  Britain.  This  circumstance,  so  favour- 
able to  his  ambition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  Heptarchy.     He  succeeded  in  that 
enterprise ;  and,  by  his  victorious  arms  and  judicious 
policy,  the  whole  of  the  separate  states  were  united 
into  one  great  kingdom,  a.d.  827,  near  400  years 
after  the  &st  arriv^  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 
7.   England,  thus  united,  was  far  from  enjoying 

q2 
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tranquillit  J.  The  pintical  Normaiis  or  Danes  had 
for  fifty  yean  desolated  her  coasts,  and  continaed  for 
some  centuries  after  this  period  to  be  a  perpetual 
sooui^e  to  the  country.  Under  Alfred  (the  Great), 
son  of  Ethelwolf,  and  grandson  of  Egbert,  the 
kingdom  was  from  this  cause  reduced  to  extreme 
wretchedness.  The  heroic  Alfred,  in  one  year, 
engaged  and  defeated  the  Danes  in  eight  battles ; 
when  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen  forced 
him  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  thesepirates  constantly 
interrupted  by  new  hostilities.  Tne  monarch  him- 
self  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  for  many  months 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  country,  till  the  disorders 
of  the  Danish  army  offered  a  fair  opportunity,  which 
be  improved  to  tne  entire  defeat  of  hb  enemies. 
He  might  have  cut  them  all  to  pieces,  but  he  chose 
rather  to  spare  and  to  incorporate  them  with  his 
English  subjects,  giving  them  possessions  in  Nor* 
thumbria  and  East  An^ia,  which  had  been  greatly 
depopulated  in  the  late  wars.  This  clemency  did 
not  restrain  them  from  attempting  a  new  invasion  ;. 
but  they  were  again  defeated  with  immense  loss: 
and  the  extreme  severity  now  from  necessity  shewn 
to  the  vanquished,  had  toe  effect  of  suspending,  for 
several  years,  the  Danish  depredations. 

8.  Alfred,  whether  considered  in  his  public  or 
private  character,  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  and  greatest  of  princes.  He  united  the  most 
enterprising  and  heroic  spirit  with  consummate  pru- 
dence and  moderation;  the  utmost  vigour  of  au- 
thority vrith  the  most  engaging  gentleness  of  man- 
ner ;  the  most  exemplary  justice  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  the  talents  of  the  statesman,  and  the  man  of 
letters,  with  the  intrepid  resolution  and  conduct  of  a 
general.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most  mi- 
serable condition  to  which  anarchy,  domestic  barba- 
rism, and  foreign  hostility,  could  reduce  it:  he 
brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  surpassing,  in  many 
respects,  the  situation  of  its  contemporary  nations. 

v«  4ifr*^  dhided  England  into  counties,  with 
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their  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and  tithinn.  The 
tithing  or  decennary  consisted  of  ten  famUies,  oyer 
which  presided  a  tithins-man,  or  borgholder ;  and 
ten  of  these  composed  the  huAdred.  Every  house- 
holder was  answerable  for  his  family,  and  the  tithing, 
man  for  all  within  his  tithing.  In  the  decision  of 
differences,  the  tithing-man  had  the  assistance  of  the 
rest  of  his  decennary.  An  appeal  lay  from  the 
decennary  to  the  court  of  the  hundred,  which  was 
assembled  every  four  weeks;  and  the  cause  was 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do 
impartial  justice.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  hundred 
was  held  for  the  regulation  of  the  police  of  the  dis* 
trict.  The  county-court,  superior  to  that  of  the 
hundred,  and  consisting  of  all  the  freeholders,  met 
twice  a  year,  after  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  deter- 
mine  appeals  from  the  hundreds,  and  settle  disputes 
between  the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds.  The 
ultimate  appeal  from  all  these  courts  lay  to  the  king  in 
council ;  and  the  frequency  of  these  appeals  prompted 
Alfred  to  the  most  extreme  circumspection  in  the 
appointment  of  his  judges.  He  composed  for  the 
regulation  of  these  courts,  and  of  his  kingdom,  a 
boHy  of  laws,  the  basis  of  Uie  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

10.  Alfred  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  as  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
barbarism.  He  invited,  from  every  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope, the  learned  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  esta- 
blished  schools,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  himself  a  most  ac- 
complished scholar  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as 
appears  from  the  works  he  composed ;  poetical 
apoloffues,  the  translation  of  the  histories  of  Bede 
and  Orosius,  and  of  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  In  every  view  of  his  character  we  must 
regard  Alfred  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that 
ever  occupied  the  regal  seat.  He  died  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  a.d.  901,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  and  a  half,  in  wnich  he  had  deservedly 
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attained  the  anpellatioii  of  Great,  and  the  title  of 
fottoder  of  the  English  monarchy. 

11.  The  admirable  institutions  of  Alfred  were 
partially  and  feebly  enforced  onder  his  suocessora; 
and  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confbnoa 
and  barbarism.  The  reicns  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
the  son  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  sacoessors,  Athelstan, 
Edmand,  and  Edred,  were  tomultaous  and  anardii- 
cal.  In  the  reign  c^  Edred  the  clergy,  inflaenced 
by  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
began  to  extend  their  aothority  over  the  throne,  and 
a  series  of  succeeding  princes  were  the  obsequious 
slaves  of  their  tyranny  and  ambition.  Under  Ethelred 
(a.d.  981),  the  Danes  seriously  projected  the  con* 
qaest  of  England,  and,  led  by  Sweyn  kinj?  of  Den- 
mark, and  Oiaus  king  of  Norway,  made  a  rormidable 
descent,  won  several  important  battles,  and  were  re- 
strained from  the  destruction  of  London  only  by  a 
dastardly  submission,  and  a  promise  of  tribute  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  inglorious  Etheured.  The  English  noU- 
tv  were  ashamed  of  their  prince,  and  seeing  no  other 
reUef  to  the  kingdom,  made  a  tender  of  the  crown  to 
the  Danish  monarch.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn, 
Ethelred  attempted  to  regain  his  kingdom,  bot 
found  in  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  a  pnnce  deter- 
mined to  support  his  claims,  wmch,  on  the  death 
of  Ethelred,  were  gallantly  but  ineffectually  re- 
sisted by  his  8<m  Edmund  Inmside.  At  length  a  par- 
tition of  the  ki  igdom  was  made  between  Canute  and 
Edmund,  which  after  a  few  montiis  the  Danes  annul- 
led  by  the  murder  of  Edmund,  thus  securing  to  their 
monardi  Canute  the  throne  of  all  England  (a.d. 
1017).  Edmund  left  two  children,  Edwin  and  Ed- 
ward. Edwin  died  without  issue ;  but  Edward,  who 
married  Agatha,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry 
IJL^Kad  throe  diildren ;  Edgar  Atheling,  Margaret, 
*  'i  wife  to  Malc<dm  Canmore,  lung  erf  Scot- 

Christina,  who  retired  into  a  convent. 
^  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  hn 
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time,  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England, 
swayed  for  seventeen  years  the  sceptre  of  England 
with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand ;  severe  in  t^e  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  while  his  government  was  inse* 
cure,  but  mild  and  equitable  when  possessed  of  a 
settled  dominion.  He  left  (a.  d.  1036)  three  sons-^ 
Sweyn,  who  was  crowned  kinff  of  Norway,^  Harold, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ensland,  and  Hardi- 
canute,  sovereign  of  Denmark.  Harold,  a  merciless 
tyrant,  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hardicanute,  who,  after  a  violent  ad- 
ministration of  two  years,  died  in  a  fit  of  debauch. 
The  English  seized  this  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  Danish  yoke ;  and  they  conferred  the  crown  on 
Edward,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  rejecting  the 
preferable  right  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  who,  unfortunately  for  his  pre- 
tensions, was,  at  this  time,  abroad  in  Hungary. 
Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor  (a.  d.  1041), 
reigned  weaklv  and  ingloriously  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  died  without  issue  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  afe,  1066,  which  terminated  the  Saxon  line 
of  the  kmga  of  England.  The  rebellious  attempts 
of  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex,  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  an  usurpation  of  the  crown ;  and,  on  his  death, 
his  son  Harold,  cherishing  secretly  the  same  views 
of  ambition,  had  tbe  address  to  secure  to  his  interest 
a  very  formidable  party  in  the  kingdom.  Edwardi 
to  defeat  these  views,  beoueathed  the  crown  to  his 
kinsman  William  duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  whose 
great  abilities  and  personal  prowess  had  rendered 
his  name  illustrious  over  Europe. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1066) 
the  usurper  Harold  took  possession  of  the  throne,  which 
the  intrepid  Norman  determined  immediately  to  re- 
claim as  his  inheritance  of  right.  He  made  the 
most  formidable  preparations,  aided  in  this  age  of 
romantic  enterprise  bv  many  of  the  sovereign  princes, 
and  a  vast  body  of  the  nobility,  from  the  different 
continental  kingdoms.     A  Norwegian  fleet  of  300 


fealed  bjithe  Engluh  irmjin  tbe  interest  oT  Harold. 
William  laaded  hii  annj  on  the  cout  of  Sussex, 
to  tbe  uammt  of  60,00U ;  uid  the  English,  under 
Harold,  flashed  with  their  recent  aucceBi,  haitilf 
advanced  to  meet  him,  imprudeaclT  resolved  ta 
venture  all  on  one  deciaive  battle.  The  total  rout 
■nd  discomfiture  ot  the  English  army  Id  the  field  of 
Hastings  (14th  October,  1066),  and  (he  death  of 
Harold,  after  some  fruitleis  lOempti  of  ftrther  re- 
sistance, put  William  doke  of  Normaiidj  in  ponet- 
uoQ  of  the  throne  of  Englaod. 


1.   Tbi  goremment,  Uin,  and  mannen  of  tha 

Anslo-  Saxons  have  become  the  sul^ect  of  inquirr  to 
inodern  writers,  as  being  supposed  to  have  had  their 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  govemmeot  of  the  Baioni  was  the  same  with 
that  of  all  the  ancient  Germanic  naUons,  and  thej 
naturally  retained  in  their  new  settlement  in  Britain 
a  policy  similar  to  their  accustomed  usages.  Their 
iuWdmation  was  chiefly  a  military  one,  the  kinf 
hiring  no  more  authority  than  wiiat  belonged  to  the 
general,  or  military  leader.  There  was  no  strict 
rule  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  although  the 
king  was  generally  chosen  from  the  family  of  the  last 
prince,  the  choice  usubIIt  felt  an  tbo  person  of  the 
Wr   .    ..      ■  -  --.i-iit.      In  some  instances 

tr».   .  '   Fovereign  regulated  tho 

cliii  .  I'l.  ;.:  .1  ..i  li'tle  of  3ie  nature  of  the 
Anyln.  Hnsiin  grivi.rnmiiiit.  or  of  Che  distinct  rights 
of  ilie  mverBien  and  people. 

common  to  all  the  kingdoms 
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of  the  Heptarchy  was  the  Wittenagemot,  or  assem- 
bly of  the  wise  men,  whose  consent  was  requisite  for 
enacting^  laws,  and  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public 
administration.  The  bishops  and  abbots  formed  a 
part  of  this  assembly,  as  did  the  aldermen,  or  earls, 
and  governors  of  counties.  The  Wites,  or  mse  men, 
are  cuscriminated  from  the  prelates  and  nobility,  and 
have  by.  some  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons.  But  we  hear  nothing 
of  election  or  representation  in  those  periods,  and 
we  must  therefore  presume  that  they  were  merely 
landholders,  or  men  of  considerable  estate,  who, 
from  their  weight  and  consequence  in  the  country, 
were  held  entitled,  without  any  election,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  public  deliberations. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  extremely 
aristocratical ;  the  regal  authority  being  very  limitc<^ 
the  rights  of  the  people  little  known  or  regarded, 
and  the  nobility  possessing  much  uncontrolled  and 
lawless  rule  over  their  dependents.  The  offices  of 
government  were  hereditary  in  their  families,  and 
they  commanded  the  whole  military  force  of  their 
respective  provinces.  So  strict  was  the  clientela 
between  these  nobles  and  their  vassals,  that  the  mur- 
der of  a  vassal  was  compensated  by  a  fine  paid  to 
his  lord. 

4.  There  were  three  ranks  of  the  people,  the  nobles, 
the  free,  and  the  slaves.  The  nobles  were  either 
the  king's  thanes,  who  held  their  lands  directly  from 
the  sovereign,  or  lesser  thanes,  who  held  lands  from 
the  former.  One  law  of  Athelstan  declared,  that  a 
merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages  on  his  own 
account  was  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  thane  ;  another 
decreed  the  same  rank  to  a  ceorle,  or  husbandman, 
who  was  able  to  purchase  five  hides  of  land,  and  had 
a  chapel,  a  khehen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell.  The  ceorles, 
or  freemen  of  the  lower  rank,  occupied  the  farms  of 
the  thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  and  they  wer«» 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.  The  slaves 
or  villains  were  either  employed  in  domestic  pur. 
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EMt;  or  in  cnltivitiiig  tha  landi.  ,  A  muter  WM 
ned  for  tbe  murder  m  hii  alave  ;  tad  if  he  nnti. 
latfld  him,  tha  ilave  recovered  hii  freedom. 

5.  Under  tbii  triUocraticid   gove 

cnwj.     The  courU  of  the  decennirj,  the  hundred, 

power  of  the  noblei.  In  the  county-courtii  the  free- 
liolden  met  ttrice  i.  jesr  to  detennine  ippeals  b;  llie 
majoritj'  of  luffragei.  The  ildenoan  preiidol  ia 
thota  coiini,  but  had  no  tote  :  he  received  B  tUrd 
of  the  £nei,  the  remaining  two-thirdi  deiolving  lo 
tbe  king,  which  wa>  a  great  part  of  (he  royil  re- 
venue. Pecuniary  finet  were  the  ordinarj  atone- 
ment for  every  ipeciei  of  crime,  and  the  model  of 
proof  were  the  OTdeal  by  fire  or  water,  or  by  com- 
purgator!.    (Sea  mpn,  Pat  [L  Sect.  V.  §  7.) 

6.  At  10  the  militar y  force,  the  expenie  of  defend- 
ing the  atala  lay  equally  on  tl\  the  land,  every  five 
hidei  or  ploufhi  bein^  taxed  to  fumisli  a  soldier. 
Tharg  weni  343,SD0  hidei  in  England,  consequently 
iha  ordintn  military  force  consi^d  of  48,730  men. 

7.  Tha  king'!  revenue,  beaidca  the  fines  impom] 
Oy  the  oourta,  consisted  partly  of  hia  demeinei  of 
property-landi.  wbich  were  eitensive,  and  partly  in 
impoala  on  boroughi  and  lea-porta.  The  DanegelC 
was  a  tax  impoied  by  tbe  slatei,  either  for  payment 
of  tribute  eiaeted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  defending 
the  kingdom  against  them.  By  tbe  custom  of  nvel- 
,...,    .e.  ,__.  ___  .......  ^^^g  J^^  j(^ 


behind  the  Normani 
lion  ;  and  the  Conquest  was 
'sl  idvanlage,  as  it  led  u 
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XIV. 

RATS   OF   EUROPE   DURING    THE    TEXTH,    ELEVENTH, 
AND   TWELFTH   CENTURIES. 

1.  France,  from  the  extent  and  splendour  of  its 
dominion  under  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to  a 
shadow  under  his  weak  posterity.  At  the  end  of 
the  Carlovingian  period,  France  comprehended 
neither  Normandy,  Dauphine,  nor  Provence.  On 
the  death  of  Lewis  V.  ( Faineant),  the  crown  ought 
to  have  devolved  on  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Brabant, 
as  the  last  male  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne ;  but 
Hugh  Capet,  lord  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  French  nobles,  was  elected 
sovereign  by  the  voice  of  his  brother  peers  (a.d. 
987).  The  kingdom,  torn  by  parties,  suffered  much 
domestic  misery  under  the  reign  of  Hugh,  and  that 
of  his  successor  Robert,  who  was  the  victim  of  papal 
tyranny,  for  daring  to  marry  a  distant  cousin  without 
the  dispensation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  prevailing  passion  of  tlie  times  was  pil- 
grimage and  chivalrous  enterprise.  In  this  career 
of  adventure  the  Normans  most  remarkably  dbtin- 
guished  themselves.      In  983,    they  relieved  the 

Erince  of  Salerno,  by  ezpellinff  the  Saracens  from 
is  territory.  They  did  a  similar  service  to  pope 
Benedict  VIII.  and  the  duke  of  Capua;  while 
another  band  of  their  oountrjrmen  fought  first  against 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  against  the  popes,  luways 
selling  their  services  to  those  who  best  rewarded 
them.  William  Fier-a-bras,*  and  his  brothers, 
Humphrey,  Robert,  and  Richard,  kept  the  pope  a 
prisoner  for  a  year  at  Benevento,  and  forced  the 
court  of  Rome  to  yield  Capua  to  Richard,  and  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria  to  Robert,  with  the  investiture  of 

•  IroiMrm. 
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Sicilj,  if  he  ibonld  gain  the  conntr]'  tram  the  Stn- 
cent.     In  1101,  Rogero  the  Noinun  completed  th« 
leat  of  Sicily,  of  which  the  popei  cootinued  ta 

le  lordi  pvemount. 

.  The  north  of  Europe  wu  id  thoieperiod* 
eitremeljr  birbiroua  Ruuu  received  the  Chriatiaa 
religion  m  the  eighth  centurj'.  Sweden,  alWr  iu 
coDTenian  in  the  ninth  ceotory,  relapsed  into  idola- 
try, as  did  Hiingaiy  and  Bohemia,  The  Conitanti* 
nopolitan  empire  defended  it«  (rontien  with  difficulty 
■eainn  the  Bulf  ariani  on  the  weit,  and  againtt  tba 
Turki  and  Arabuna  on  the  east  and  north. 

4.  In  Italy,  eicepting  the  territory  of  the  pope- 
dom, the  principiliCies  of  the  independent  noble*, 
and  the  ititei  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  greateat 

Cof  the  country  wu  now  in  the  poueuion  of  the 
manOp  Venice  and  Genoa  were  riunff  graduallj 
to  great  opulence  from  commerce.  Venwe  waa  for 
lome  agea  tribuUry  to  the  emperor*  of  Gennany. 
In  the  tenth  century  iti  Dc«e  aaaumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Dalnutia,  of  which  the  republic  had  ac 
quired  the  property  by  conqueat,  aa  well  aa  of  Iitria, 
Spalatro,  Ragoaa,  and  Narenza. 

6.  Spain  waa  chicSy  poaaened  by  the  Moon ; 
the  Cbrutiana  retaining  only  about  a  fourth  of  the 

ii__i ._    ._._._     —  ,f  Caatileand  Cat*. 

Portugal  waa  like- 
Their  capital  waa 
Cordova,  the  aeat  of  luxury  and  ma|rniGcence.  In 
the  teatb  century  the  Mooriah  dominjoni  were  aplit 
among  a  number  of  petty  ■orereigna,  who  were 
eonitantly  at  war  with  each  other ,  but  auch,  unfor- 
tunately, waa  likewiie  the  aituation  of  the  ChrisUan 
part  of  tlie  kincdomi  and  it  waa  do  nncommoQ 
pilicy  fur  ibij  Christian  princea  to  form  alUancea 
with  thi!  Moora  a^iiin^t  i^acb  other.  Bedde*  theae, 
!■  oouniry  abounded  wilh  independent  lorda,  who 
~^war  their  profeision.  and  performed  the  office 
^■^m  in  deciding  the  quarrela  of  princn,  or 
f  OnnaelTei  in  tbcir  gervice,  with  all  iheil 
I 


iBe  L^arunana  retaining  only  aoout  : 
ldn^:dom,  namely,  Aaturia,  part  of  Ci 
loma,  Naraire,  and  Amgon.  Pari 
nite  occu[ried  by  the   K^n.     Th 
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▼assals  and  attendants.  Of  these,  termed  Cavalleros 
andanteSf  or  knights-errant,  the  most  distinguished 
was  Ro^ffo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  for  his  sove* 
reign,  Alpnonso  king  of  Old  Castile,  to  conquer  the 
idngdom  of  New  Castile,  and  achieved  it  with  sue 
cess,  obtaining  the  government  of  Valencia  as  the 
reward  of  his  services. 

6.  The  contentions  between  the   imperial  and 
papal  powers  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  those 
ages.     Henry  III.  vindicated  the  imperial  right  to 
fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  nominated  three  suc- 
cessive popes,  Clement  II.,  Damascus  IL,  and  Leo 
I  K.f  without  the  intervention  of  the  council  of  the 
church.     But  in  the  minority  of  his  son  Henry  IV., 
this  right  was  frequently  interrupted,  and  Alexander 
II.   kept  his  seat,  though  the  emperor  named  an- 
other in  his  place.     It  was  the  lot  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  insolence  and 
tyranny.     After  a   spirited  contest  with   Gregory 
VII.,*  in  which  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and 
the  emperor  as  often  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
Henry  fell  at  length  the  victim  of  ecclesiastical 
vengeance.      Urban  IL,  a  successor  of  Gregoiy, 
prompted  the  two  sons  of  Henry  to  rebel  against 
their  father;    and  his  misfortunes  were  terminated 
by  imprisonment  and  death  in  1106.     The  same 
contest  went  on   under  a  succession  of  popes  and 
emperors,  but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the 
former.     Frederic  L  (Barbarossa),  a  prince  of  high 
spirit,  after  an  indignant  denial  of  the  supremacy 
of  Alexander  III.,  and  a  refusal  of  the  customary 
homage,  was  at  length  compelled  to  kiss  his  feet, 
and  appease  his  hohness,  by  a  large  cession  of  ter- 
ritory.    Pope  Celestinus  kicked  o^  the  imperial 
crown  of  Henry  VI.   while  doing  homage  on  his 
knees,  but  made  amends  for  this  insolence  by  the 
g^ift  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  which  HeuTy  had 

•  Tt  wai  thb  pope  who  flrtt  usumed  a  power  over  all  Chrfaitlan 
klnipi,  and  who  •enomly  aUempteJ  to  make  them  submit  to  bis  *u- 
tiu*ritj«  not  oaljr  in  gplntual  but  Ic  temporai  matter*. 
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expelled  tbe  Normans.  These  territories  now  be- 
came an  appanage  of  the  empire  (1 194). — The  sue* 
eeeding  popes  rose  on  the  pretensions  of  their 
predecessors,  till  at  length  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenSi  century,  established  the 
powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled  basis,  and  ob- 
tained a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  the  right  prineipaliter  et  Jinalaer  to 
confer  the  imperial  crown.  It  was  the  same  pope 
Innocent  whom  we  shall  presently  see  the  disposer 
of  the  crown  of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
John. 


XV. 

HISTOar   OP  INOLAND  IN   THE  ILIVKNTH,  TWILFTH, 
AND    PAET   or  THK  THIETXKNTH    CENTURIES. 

I.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings 
was  the  submission  of  all  England  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  character  of  this  prince  was 
spirited,  haughty,  and  tyrannical,  yet  not  without 
M  portion  of  the  generous  affections.  He  disgusted 
nis  English  subjects  by  the  strong  partiality  he 
shewed  to  his  Norman  followers,  preferring  them  to 
ail  offices  of  trust  and  dignity.  A  conspiracy  arose 
from  these  discontents,  which  William  defeated, 
and  avenged  with  signal  rigour  and  cruelty.  He 
determined  henceforward  to  treat  the  English  as  a 
conquered  people;  a  policy  which  involved  his 
reign  in  perpetual  commotions,  which,  while  they 
robbed  him  of  all  peace  of  mind,  aggravated  the 
tyranny  of  his  disposition.  He  deprived  them  of 
their  possessions;  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate 
their  laws  and  customs,  and  even  their  language,  by 
ordering  that  all  the  public  acts  and  pleadings  of 
the  courts  shoidd  be  in  the  Norman  language.  To 
his  own  children  he  owed  the  severest  of  his  (ron- 
||iP»  His  eldest  son  Robert  rose  in  rebellion,  to 
■BM  from  him  the  sovereignty  of  Maine  :  and  his 
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foreign  subjects  took  part  with  the  rebel.  William 
led  against  them  an  army  of  the  English,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  perishing  in  fight  by  his  son's  hand. 
Philip  I.  of  France  haid  aided  this  rebellion,  which 
was  avenged  by  William,  who  carried  havoc  and  do- 
vastation  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  but  was 
killed  in  the  enterprise  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse 
(1087).  He  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign  over  England,  and 
the  fifty-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy.  He  be- 
queathed England  to  William,  his  second  son;  to 
Kobert  he  left  Normandy ;  and  to  Henry,  his  young- 
est son,  the  property  of  his  mother  Matilda. 

2.  William  the  Concjueror  introduced  into  Eng- 
land the  feudal  law,  dividing  the  whole  kingdom, 
except  the  royal  demesnes,  into  baronies,  and  be- 
stowing the  most  of  these,  under  the  tenure  of  mi- 
litary service,  on  his  Norman  followers.  By  the 
forest  laws,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  killing  game  all  over  the  kingdom ;  a 
restriction  resented  by  his  subjects  above  every 
other  mark  of  servitude.  Preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  tenures,  he  planned  and  ac- 
complished a  general  survey, of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  with  a  distinct  specification  of  their  extent, 
nature,  value,  names  of  their  proprietors,  and  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived 
on  them.  This  most  valuable  record,  called  Dooms- 
day-book,  is  preserved  in  the  English  Exchequer, 
and  is  now  printed. 

3.  William  H.  (sumamed  Rufus,  from  the  colour 
of  his  hair)  inherited  the  vices  without  any  of  the 
virtues  of  his  father.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by 
no  event  of  importance;  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
one  conspiracy  m  its  outset,  presents  nothing  but  a 
dull  career  of  unresisted  despotism.  After  a  reign 
of  thirteen  years  he  was  killed  when  huntbg,  by  the 
random  shot  of  an  arrow  (1100).  The  crown  of 
England  should  have  devolved  on  his  elder  brother 
Robert }  but  his  absence  on  a  crusade  in  Palestine 
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made  way  for  the  unopposed  succession  -of  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  and  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  united 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman  line, 
which  had  a  beneficial  e£fect  in  promoting  union  in 
the  nation.  With  the  most  cnminal  ambition  he 
now  invaded  his  brother's  dominions  of  Normandy ; 
and  Robert,  on  his  return,  was  defeated  in  battle, 
and  detained  for  life  a  prisoner  in  England.  The 
crimes  of  Henry  were  expiated  by  his  misfortunes. 
His  only  son  was  drownea  in  his  passage  from  Nor. 
mandy.  His  daughter  Matilda,  married  first  to  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  and  afterwards  to  Geo£frey  Plan, 
tagenet  of  Anjou,  was  destined  to  be  his  successor  ; 
but  the  popularity  of  his  nephew  Stephen,  son  of  the 
count  of  blois,  defeated  this  intention.  Henry  L 
died  in  Normandy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
A.D.  1135;  and,  in  spite  of  his  destination  to  Ma. 
tilda,  Stephen  seized  the  vacant  throne.  The  party 
of  Matilda,  headed  by  her  natural  brother,  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  engaged,  defeated,  and  made  Stephen 
prisoner.  Matilda,  in  her  turn,  mounted  the  throne ; 
out,  unpopular  from  the  tvranny  of  her  disposition, 
she  was  scuemnly  deposed  by  the  prevailing  party  of 
her  rival,  and  Stephen  once  more  restored.  He 
found,  however,  in  Henrv  Planta^enet,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  a  more  formidable  competitor.  Of  a  noble 
and  intrepid  spirit,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  resolved  to 
reclaim  his  hereditary  crown ;  and,  landing  in  Eng. 
land,  won  by  his  prowess,  and  the  favour  of  a  just 
cause,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  interest. 
By  treaty  with  Stephen,  who  was  allowed  to  reign 
for  Ufe,  he  secured  the  succession  at  his  death,  which 
soon  after  ensued  (1164). 

4.  Henry  II.  (Plantagenet),  a  prince  in  every 
sense  deserving  of  the  throne,  began  his  reign  with 
the  reformation  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  government 
of  his  predecessors ;  revoking  all  impoutic  grants, 
^yWung  partial  immunities,  regulating  the  admi- 
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nistration  of  justice,  and  establishing  the  freedom  of 
the  towns  by  charters,  which  are  at  this  day  the 
basis  of  national  liberty.  Happy  in  the  affections  of 
his  people,  and  powerful  in  the  vast  extent  of  addi* 
tional  territory  he  enjoyed  on  the  continent  in  the 
right  of  his  father  and  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  a 
great  portion  of  France,  his  reign  had  every  promise 
of  prosperity  and  happiness;  but,  from  one  fatal 
source,  these  pleasing  prospects  were  all  destroyed. 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  raised  by  Henry  from  obscu* 
rity  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  England.  On  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  king,  desirous 
of  his  aid  in  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
conferred  the  primacy  on  his  favourite;  and  the 
arrogant  Becket  availed  himself  of  that  authority  to 
abase  the  prerogative  of  his  sovereign,  and  exalt  the 
spiritual  power  above  the  crown.  The  clei^  had 
renounced  all  immediate  subordination  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  it  was  disputed  whether  a  priest 
coiud  be  tried  for  a  murder,  and  punished  by  the 
civil  court.  It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  council  of  Clarendon,*  against  the  opinion  of 
Becket.  Pope  Alexander  III.  annulled  the  decree 
of  the  council ;  and  Becket,  who  took  part  with  the 
pope,  was  deprived  by  Henry  of  all  his  dignities  and 
estates.  He  retired  to  France,  and  avenged  himself 
by  the  excommunication  of  the  king's  ministers; 
and  Henry,  in  return,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  At  length  both  parties  found  it 
their  interest  to  come  to  a  good  understanding. 
Becket  was  restored  to  favour,  and  reinstated  m 
his  primacy,  when  the  increasing  insolence  of  his 
demeanour  drew  from  the  king  some  hasty  express 
sions  of  indignation,  which  his  servants  interpreted 
into  a  sentence  of  proscription,  and,  trusting  that 

*  To  deflne  the  Ilmita  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Jmlsdic- 
tloiM,  Henrf  summoned  a  feneral  oouncU'of  the  noUlily  and  prelate* 
at  Clarendon,  and  in  this  council  the  laws  called  the  CvnstHulUnu  of 
Clarendon  were  voted  without  opposition.  By  these  laws  the  per* 
mJ«ion  of  the  liin;  was  made  requisite  to  the  taking^  eifect  of  any 
nifHil  act,  and  for  appeals  to  Rome ;  and  the  clernr  were  to  be  tried 
ISar  thdr  crimes  in  tiie  lay  courts. 
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the  deed  would  be  gntefol  to  their  magter,  murdered 
the  prelate  wUle  in  the  act  of  oelebradng  vespers  at 
the  altar.  For  this  thodcing  action  Henry  expressed 
the  regret  which  he  nncerely  felt,  and  the  pope  in- 
duJgently  granted  his  pardon,  on  the  assurance  of 
his  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Holy  Church. 

5.  The  most  important  event  d  the  reig^  of 
Henry  IL  was  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish, 
an  early  civilized  people,  and  among  the  first  of  the 
nations  of  the  West  who  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  were,  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
and  their  own  domestic  commotions,  replunged  into 
barbarism  for  many  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  kingdom  consisted  of  five  separate  sovereignties, 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Meath,  and  Connanght ; 
but  these  were  subdivided  among  an  infinite  number 
of  petty  chiefs,  owning;'  a  very  weak  allegiance  to 
their  respective  sovereigns.  Dermot  Macmorro^ 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Leinster  for  a  rape  on 
the  daughter  of  the  lung  of  Meath,  sought  protec- 
tion from  Henry,  and  oigaged  to  become  his  feu- 
datory, if  he  should  recover  his  kingdom  by  the  aid 
of  the  English.  Henry  empowered  his  subjects  to 
invade  Ireland ;  and,  while  Strongbow  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  his  followers  were  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, landed  in  the  island  himself  in  1172,  and 
received  the  submission  of  a  great  number  of  the 
independent  chiefs.  Roderick  0*Copnor,  prince  of 
Connaueht,  whom  the  Irish  elected  nonunal  sove- 
reign of  all  the  provinces,  resisted  for  three  years 
the  arms  of  Henry,  but  finally  acknowledged  his 
dominion  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  king  at  Wind- 
sor. 'The  terms  of  the  submission  were,  an  annual 
tribute  of  every  tenth  hide  of  land,  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  an  obligation  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England ;  on  which  con- 
ditions the  Irish  should  retain  their  possessions,  and 
Roderick  his  kingdom ;  except  the  territory  of  the 
Pale,  or  that  part  which  the  English  barons  had 
subdued  before  the  arrival  of  Henry. 
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6.  Henry  aivided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed 
sheriffs  in  each,  and  introduced  the  laws  of  England 
into  the  territory  of  the  Pale ;  the  rest  of  the  king*, 
dom  being  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the 
reign  of  Edwiuxl  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  na- 
tion, the  English  laws  were  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  in  the  first  Irish  Parliamrat,  which 
was  held  in  the  same  reign.  Sir  John  Woffan  pre- 
sided as  deputy  of  the  sovereign.  From  that  time, 
for  some  centuries,  there  was  little  intercourse  be- 
tween the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  the  island  considered 
as  fully  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  of 
her  successor  James  I. 

7.  The  latter  part  of  the  retgn  of  Henry  II.  was 
clouded  by  domestic  misfortune.  His  children, 
Henry,  Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John,  instigated  by 
their  unnatural  mother,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  prepared 
to  dethrone  their  father.  While  opposing  them 
with  spirit  on  the  continent,  his  kingdom  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Scots  under  William  (the  Lion).  He 
hastened  back  to  England,  defeated  the  Scots,  and 
made  their  king  his  prisoner.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Henry  and  Geo£Brey,  expiated  their  offences  by  an 
early  death ;  but  Richard,  once  reconciled,  was  again 
seduced  from  his  allegiance,  and,  in  league  with  the 
king  of  France,  plundered  his  father's  continental 
dominions.  The  spirit  of  Henry  was  unequal  to 
his  domestic  misfortunes,  and  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
fifth  of  his  reign  (118d),  an  ornament  to  the  English 
throne,  and  a  prince  surpassing  all  his  contempora- 
ries in  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  sovereign.  To  him 
England  owed  her  first  permanent  improvements  in 
arts,  in  laws,  in  government,  and  in  civil  liberty.     < 

8.  Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion),  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  expressed  the  greatest  remorse  for  his 
former  conduct,  and  he  turned  with  <^sgu8t  from 
those  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  rebellion,  and 
gave  his  confidence  to  those  faithful  ministers  who 
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had  opposed  his  ambttion.  The  love  of  miliury 
fflory  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  to  acquire  it,  he 
immediately  on  his  accession  embarked  for  the  Holy 
Land,  on  a  crusade  against  the  Infidels,  after  plua- 
dering  his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  enterprise.  Formings  a 
league  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  two 
monarchs  joined  tneir  forces,  and,  acting  for  some 
time  in  concert,  were  successful  in  the  takings  of 
Acra  or  Ptolemais ;  but  Philip,  jealous  of  his  rival's 
glory,  soon  returned  to  France,  while  Richard  had 
the  honour  of  defeating  the  heroic  Saladin  in  the 
battle  of  Ascalon,  with  prodigious  slaughter  of  his 
enemies.  He  prepared  now  for  the  siege  of  Jerusa-. 
lem;  but,  finding  his  army  wasted  with  famine  and 
fatifue,  he  was  compelled  to  end  the  war  by  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  in  which  he  obtained  a  free  passage 
to  the  Holy  Land  for  every  Christian  pil^^rim. 
Wrecked  in  his  voyage  homeward,  and  travelling  in 
disguise  through  Uermany,  Richard  was  seized,  and 
detained  in  P"^"*  ^Y  command  of  the  emperor 
Hennr  VL  The  king  of  France  ungenerously  op- 
posed his  release,  as  md  his  unnatural  brother  John, 
from  selfish  ambition ;  but  he  was  at  length  ran- 
somed  by  his  sulgects  for  the  sum  of  150,000  marks, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  returned  to  his 
dominions.  His  traitorous  brother  was  pardoned 
after  some  submission ;  and  Richard  employed  the 
short  residue  of  his  reign  in  a  spirited  revenge 
against  his  rival,  Philip.  A  truce,  however,  was 
concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  Rome ;  and  Richard 
was  soon  after  killed,  while  storming  the  castle  of  one 
of  his  rebellious  vassals  in  the  Limosin.  He  died 
without  issue  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
forty-second  of  his  a^e  (1199). 

9.  John  r  Lackland)  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  but  found  a  competitor  in 
his  nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  his  elder  brother,  supported  by  Philip  of 
France.     War  was,  of  course,  renewed  with  that 
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country :  but  Arthur,  with  fatal  confidence,  throwing 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  was  removed  by 
poison  or  the  sword ;  a  deed  which,  joined  to  the 
known  tyranny  of  his^  character,  rendered  John  the 
detestation  of  his  subjects.      He  was  stripped  by 
Philip  of  his  continental  dominions,  and  he  made  the 
pope  his  enemy  by  an  avaricious  attack  on  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church.     After  an  ineffectual  menace 
of  vengeance.  Innocent  III.  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  interdict  against  the  kingdom,  which  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  ordinances  of  religion,  to  baptism,  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead.    He  next  excommunicated  John, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  and 
he  finallydeposed  him,  and  made  a  gift  of  the  king- 
dom to  Philip.     John,  intimidated  into  submission, 
declared  himself  the  pope's  vassal,  swore  allegiance 
on  his  knees  to  the  papal  legate,  and  agreed  to  hold 
his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see..     On  these 
conditions,  which  ensured  the  universal  hatred  and 
contevppt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
church.      It  was  natural   that    his  subjects,   thus 
trampled  upon  and  sold,  should  vindicate  their  rights. 
The  barons  of  the  kingdom  assembled,  and  binding 
themselves  by  oath  to  an  union  of  measures,  they 
resolutely  demanded  from  the  king  a  ratification  of 
a  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I.     John 
appealed  to  tne  pope,  who,  in  support  of  his  vassal, 
prohibited  the  coi^ederacy  of  the  barons  as  rebel- 
lious.    These  were  only  the  more  resolute  in  their 
{>urpose,  and  the  sword  was  their  last  resource.     At 
ongth  John  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands, 
and  signed  at    Runymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  Idth  of  June,  1215,  that  solemn  charter, 
which   is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  English 
liberty.  Magna  Charta. 

10.  By  this  great  charter,  1.  The  freedom  of 
election  to  benefices  was  secured  to  the  clergy ; 
2.  The  fines  to  the  overlord  on  the  succession  of 
vassals  were  regulated ;  3.  No  aids  or  subsidies  were 
allowed  to  be  <  levied  from  the  subject,  unless  in  a 
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few  ipecial  cases,  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council ;  4.  The  crown  shall  not  seize  the  lands  of  a 
baron  for  a  debt,  while  he  has  personal  property 
sufficient  to  discharge  it;  6.  All  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  king  to  his  vassals  shall  be  commu- 
nicated by  them  to  their  inferior  vassals;  6.  One 
weight  and  one  measure  shall  be  used  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  7.  All  men  shall  pass  from  and  return 
to  the  realm  at  their  pleasure;  8.  All  cities  and 
boroughs  shall  preserve  their  ancient  liberties;  9. 
The  estate  of  every  freeman  shall  be  regulated  by 
his  will,  and,  if  he  die  intestate,  by  the  law;  10. 
The  king's  court  shall  be  stationary  and  open  to  all ; 
11.  Every  freeman  shall  be  fined  onl^  in  proportion 
to  his  offence,  and  no  fine  shall  be  miposed  to  his 
utter  ruin  ;  12.  No  peasant  shall,  by  a  fine,  be  de- 
prived of  his  instruments  of  husbandry;  13.  No 
person  shall  be  tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the 
evidence  of  lawful  witnesses;  14.  No  person  shall 
bo  tried  or  punished  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
and  the  law  of  the  land. 

1 1.  John  granted  at  the  same  time  the  Charta  de 
ForettUt  which  abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing 
ffame  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  law- 
tul  proprietors  their  woods  and  forests,  which  they 
wore  now  allowed  to  enclose  and  use  at  their  plea- 
iuro.    As  compulsion  alone  had  produced  these  con- 
cessions, John  was  determined  to  disregard  them, 
and  a  foreign  force  was  brought  into  the  kingdom 
to  reduce  the  barons  into  submission.  These  applied 
for  aid  to  France,  and  Philip  sent  his  son  Lewis  to 
England  with  an  army ;  and  such  was  the  people's 
hatred  of  their  sovereign,  that  they  swore  allegiance 
to  this  foreigner.     At  this  critical  period  John  died 
at  Newark  (1216),  and  an  instant  change  ensued. 
I  lis  son  Henry  III.,  a  bo^  of  nine  years  of  ace,  was 
crowned  at  Bristol,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke appointed  protector  of  the  realm :  the  disaf- 
fected barons  returned  to  their  allegiance,  tho  peo- 
pla  b^Htdiheir  sovereign,  and  Lewis  with  his  army. 
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after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  made  peace  with  the 
protector,  and  evacuated  the  kingdom. 


XVI. 

STATS    OP  GKBM4NT  AND  ITALY  IV  THK   THIETEKNTH 

CENTuar. 

1.  Frederick  II.,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was  elected 
emperor  on  the  resignation  of  Otho  IV.,  1212.  *At 
this  period  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lombardy,  were  all 
appendages  of  the  empire ;  and  the  contentions 
between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  divided  the 
states  of  Italy  into  factions,  known  by  the  name  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines;  the  former  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperor.  The  opposition  of  Frederick  to  four  sue 
cessive  popes  was  avenged  by  excommunication  and 
deposition;  yet  he  kept  possession  of  his  throne, 
and  vindicated  his  authority  with  great  spirit.  Fre- 
quent attempts  were  made  against  his  life,  by  assas« 
smation  and  poison,  which  he  openly  attributed  to 
papal  resentment.  On  his  death  (1250),  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  empire  was  for  many  years  obscured,  h 
was  a  prey  to  incessant  factions  and  civil  war,  the 
fruit  of  contested  claims  of  sovereignty;  yet  the 
popes  gained  nothing  by  its  disorders ;  for  the 
troubles  of  Italy  were  equally  hostile  to  their  ambi- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  turbulent  state  of  England ; 
France  was  equally  weak  and  anarchical ;  Spain  ra- 
vaged by  the  contests  of  the  Moors  and  Christians. 
Yet,  distracted  as  appears  the  situation  of  Europe, 
one  great  project  gave  a  species  of  union  to  this  dis- 
cordant mass,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give 
account. 


fi2 
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XVIL 

THK   CRI78JLDK8,    OK    HOLT   WAK5.* 

1.  Thx  Turkfl  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  TarUn 
from  the  regions  of  Mount  Tanrus  and  Imaus,  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Moscovy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  came  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  The  caliphs  employed  Turkish  merce- 
naries; and  they  acquired  the  reputation  of  able 
soldiers  in  the  wars  that  took  place  on  occasion  of 
the  contested  caliphate.  The  caliphs  of  Ba^dat, 
the  Abassida,  were  deprived,  by  their  rival  cahphs, 
of  the  race  of  Omar,  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa; 
and  the  Turks  stripped  of  their  dominions  both  the 
Abassids  and  Onuniades.  Bagdat  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  overthrown 
in  1055 ;  and  these  princes,  from  temporal  monarchs, 
became  now  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  as  the  popes  of  the  Christian.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  cnisade,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia  and  the  greater  portion  of  Lesser  Asia. 
The  eastern  empire  was  thus  abridged  of  its  Asiatic 
territory,  and  had  lost  a  mat  part  of  its  dominions 
in  Europe.  It  retained,  however,  Greece,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Dlyria;  and  Constantinople  itself 
was  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious.  Palestine 
was  m  the  possession  of  the  Turks ;  and  its  capital, 
Jerusalem,  fallen  from  its  ancient  consequence  and 
splendour,  was  yet  held  in  respect  by  its  conque- 
rors as  a  holy  city,  and  constantly  attracted  the  resort 
of  Mahometans  to  the  mosque  oi  Omar,  as  of  Chris- 
uan  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour. 

2.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  on  bis 
return  from  this  pilgrimage,  complained  in    loud 

•  Sm  Benfbnni  Gibboo,  p.  4tt. 
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terms  of  the  oprievances  which  the  Christians  suffered 
from  the  Turks ;  and  Urban  II.  pitched  on  this  en- 
thusiast as  a  fit  person  to  commence  the  execution 
of  a  ffrand  design  which  the  popes  had  long  enter- 
tained, of  arming  all  Christendom,  and  exterminating 
the  Infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  project  was 
opened  in  two  general  councils  held  at  Placentia 
and  Clermont.  The  FVench  possessed  more  ardour 
than  the  Italians ;  and  an  immense  multitude  of  am- 
bitious and  disorderly  nobles,  with  all  their  depend- 
ants, eager  for  enterprise  and  plunder,  and  assured 
of  eternal  salvation,  immediately  took  the  cross. 
Peter  the  Hermit  led  80,000  under  his  banners,  and 
they  began  their  march  towards  the  East  in  1095. 
Their  progress  was  marked  by  rapine  and  hostility 
in  every  Christian  country  through  which  they 
oassed ;  and  the  army  of  the  Hermit,  on  its  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  was  wasted  down  to  20,000.  The 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  whom  the  crusaders 
behaved  with  the  most  provoking  insolence  and  folly, 
conducted  himself  with  admirable  moderation  and 
good  sense.  He  hastened  to  get  rid  of  this  disorderly 
multitude,  by  furnishing  them  with  every  aid  which 
they  required,  and  cheerfullv  lent  his  ships  to  trans- 
port them  across  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  So- 
lyman  met  them  on  the  plain  of  Nicea,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  army  of  the  Hermit.  A  new  host  in  the 
mean  time  arrived  at  Constantinople,  led  by  more 
illustrious  commanders;  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
duke  of  Brabant,  Raymond  count  of  Thoulouse, 
Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  king  of  Eng- 
land,  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscar^  the  con- 
queror of  Sicily,  and  other  princes  of  high  reputa-  * 
tion.  To  these,  who  amounted  to  some  hundred 
thousands,  Alexius  manifested  the  same  prudent 
conduct,  to  accelerate  their  departure.  The  Turks, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  twice  defeated,  and 
the  crusaders  pursuing  their  successes,  penetrated  at 
length  to  Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks, 
they  took  by  storm,  and  with  savage  fury  massacred 
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the  whole  of  iu  Mihomeun  lad  Jeiruh  inhdjiunu 
(t.a.  1099).  Godfrey  wu  buled  King  of  Jcnu^ 
iem.  but  wu  obliged  •oon  tSter  to  cede  liiB  kingdom 
to  the  pope't  legue.  The  cruuderi  divided  Sjrri* 
and  Faleitiiie,  and  formed  four  separMe  luiUl, 
which  weakened  their  power.  The  Turlu  began  to 
recover  atrength ;  ud  the  Cbrittian  itatet  of  Am 
•ooo  foand  il  necetuiy  to  xiliciC  aid  from  Europe. 

3.  Tbe  lemnd  onuide  act  oat  from  the  West  io 
1146,  to  the  amount  of  200,000  French,  GeriDani, 
and  Italian!,  led  h;  Hugh,  brother  to  Pbilip  L 
of  France.  Theie  met  with  the  ume  fate  which 
attended  tbe  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  gtr- 
Haon  of  Jerutalem  wta  at  ihii  time  >o  weak,  that  it 
became  ueceuarj  to  embody  and  arm  the  monka  for 
it)  defence,  and  hence  aroie  the  military  orders  oT 
the  Knighti  Templan  and  Hoapilallen,  and  toon 
after  tbe  Teutonic,  from  tbe  German  pilgrima. 
Meantime  pope  Euganiiu  III.  emplorsd  St.  Ber- 
nard to  preach  up  a  new  crusade  m  France,  whicb 
Wat  headed  by  it«  (overagn  Lewi<  VIL  (the  Young), 
wbo  in  conjanctioa  wilh  Conrad  III.  emperor  H 
Gennany,  muitered  jointly  300,000  men.  The 
German!  were  cut  to  piecei  by  the  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium;  the  French  were  totally  defeated  near  Lath 
dicea ;  and  the  two  monarch!,  after  much  diaaster, 
returned  with  shame  to  tbeir  dominions. 

4.  The  illuilriaus  Salidin,  nephew  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  formed  the  deiign  of  recovering  Palestine 
IVom  the  Christians;  and  besie^ng  Jerusalem,  he 


took  the  dty,  and  made  prisoner  its  lovereign,  Guy 
of  Lungnan.  Pope  Clement  III.  alarmed  at  tf  ~ 
luccease!  of  the  Infidels,  1: 


crusade  fnm  France,  England,  and  Germany  ;  and 
"       '  -p  beaded  by  their  re- 

•ii'lM,  Richard  L.aud 
Liiird  crusade,  tbe  em- 
.  arid  bia  army,  by  ^^- 
nJdered  to  nothing.    Tbe  Eoglith 
— —11  nicceufuli  they  besi^ed 
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and  took  Ptolemais;  but  Richard  and  Philip  qoar- 
relled  from  jealousy  of  each  other's  glory,  ana  the 
French  monarch  returned  in  disgust  to  his  country. 
Richard  nobly  sustained  the  contest  with  Saladin, 
whom  he  defeated  near  Ascalon ;  but  his  army  was 
reduced  by  famine  and  fatigue ;  and  concluding  a 
treaty,  at  least  not  dishonourable,  with  his  enemy, 
he  was  forced  at  length  to  escape  from  Pldestine 
with  a  single  ship.  (Seetupra,  Sect.  XV.  §  8.) 
Saladin,  revered  even  by  the  Christians,  died  1195. 

5.  A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  under 
Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  of  which  the  object  was 
not  the  extirpation  of  the  Infidels,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  East.  Constantinople, 
embroiled  by  civil  war  and  revolution,  from  disputed 
claims  to  the  sovereignty,  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  crusaders ;  and  Baldwin,  their  Suef,  was  elected 
emperor,  to  be  within  a  few  months  dethroned  and 
murdered.  The  imperial  dominions  were  shared 
among  the  principal  leaders;  and  the  Venetians, 
who  had  lent  their  ships  for  the  expedition,  got  the 
isle  of  Candia  (anciently  Crete)  for  their  reward. 
Alexius,  of  the  imperii^  fieunily  of  the  Comneni, 
founded  a  new  sovereignty  in  Asia,  which  he  termed 
the  empire  of  Trebizond.  The  object  of  a  fifth 
crusade  was  to  lay  waste  E?ypt,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  on  Palestine  by  its  sultan  Saphadin.  Partial 
success  and  ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  this  expe*  , 
dition,  as  of  all  the  preceding. 

6.  At  this  perioa,  1227,  a  great  revolution  took 
place  in  Asia.  Gcnsiskan  with  his  Tartars  broke 
down  from  the  nortn  upon  Persia  and  Syria,  and 
massacred  indiscriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, who  opposed  them.  The  Christian  Knights 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic,  made  a  des- 

Eerate  but  inefifectual  resistance ;  and  Palestine  must 
ave  been  abandoned  to  these  invaders,  had  not  its 
fate  been  for  a  while  retarded  by  the  last  crusade 
under  Lewis  IX.  of  France.  This  prince,  sum- 
moned^ as  he  believed,  by  Heaven,  after  four  years 
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preparation,  f et  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  bia 
queen,  hit  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knighta  of 
France.  His  army  began  their  enterprise  by  an  at- 
tack on  Egypt,  where,  after  some  considerable  suc- 
cesses, they  were  at  length  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
French  monarch,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty 
at  an  immense  ransom,  and,  returning  to  France, 
reigned  prosperously  and  wisely  for  thirteen  years. 
But  the  same  frenzy  again  assailing  Him,  he  em- 
barked on  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  in  Africa, 
where  his  army  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence,  and 
he  himself  became  its  victim  (1270).  It  is  computed 
that,  in  the  whole  of  the  crusades  to  Palestine,  two 
millions  of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the  east. 

7.  Effeeti  of  the  Cnttadei. — One  consequence  of 
the  holy  wars  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  improve- 
ment of  European  manners ;  but  the  times  mmie- 
diately  succeeding  the  crusades  exhibit  no  such 
actual  improvement  Two  centuries  of  barbarism 
and  darkness  elapsed  between  the  termination  of 
those  enteqirises  and  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  in 
1453,  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  civilization.  A  certain  consequence 
of  the  crusades  was  the  change  of  territorial  property 
in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  me  sale  of  the  estates  of 
tbe  nobles,  and  their  division  among  a  number  of 
smaller  proprietors.  Hence  the  feudal  aristocracy 
was  weaKened,  and  the  lower  classes  began  to  ac- 
quire weiffht,  and  a  spirit  of  independence.  The 
towns,  hitherto  bound  by  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the 
nobles,  began  to  purchase  their  immunity,  acquired 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
governed  by  their  own  municipal  laws.— The -church 
m  some  respects  gained,  and  m  others  lost,  by  those 
enterprises.  The  popeB  plained  a  more  extended 
jurinSction ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  those  expeditions 
e;^es  of  the  world  to  the  selfish  and  in- 
ives  which  had  prompted  them,  and 
•way  of  superstition.     Many  of  the 
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religious  orders  acquired  an  increase  of  wealth ;  but 
this  was  balanced  by  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  clergy. 
The  coin  was  altered  and  debased  in  most  of  tlie 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the  scarcity  of  specie. 
The  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  hoarded  and  con- 
cealed it,  and  they  became  hence  the  victims  of  ge- 
neral persecution.  The  most  substantial  gainers  by 
the  crusades  were  the  Italian  states  of  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Venice,  from  the  increased  trade  to  the  Levant 
for  the  supply  of  those  immense  armies.  Venice,  as 
we  have  seen,  took  an  active  concern,  and  obtained 
her  share  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  age  of  the  crusades  brought  chivalry  to  its 
perfection,  and  gave  rise  to  romantic  fiction. 


XVIII. 

OF    CHIYALRT   AND    ROMANCE. 

1.  Chivalry  arose  naturally  from  the  condition 
of  society  in  those  ages  in  which  it  prevailed. 
Among  the  Germanic  nations,  the  profession  of  arms 
was  esteemed  the  sole  employment  that  deserved 
the  name  of  manly  or  honourable.  The  initiation  of 
the  youth  to  this  profession  was  attended  with  pecu- 
liar solemnity  and  appropriate  ceremonies.  Tho 
chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed  the  sword  and  armour  on 
bis  vassals,  as  a  symbol  of  their  being  devoted  to  his 
service.  In  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system,  Uiese 
vassals,  in  imitation  of  their  chief,  assumed  the  power 
of  conferring  arms  on  their  sub-vassals,  with  a  similar 
form  of  mysterious  and  pompous  ceremonial.  The 
candidate  for  knighthood  imderwent  his  preparatory 
fasts  and  vigils,  and  received  on  his  knees  the  accoi" 
iade  and  benediction  of  his  chief.  Armed  and  capa- 
risoned, he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventure,  which, 
whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  ever  esteemed 
honourable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous. 

3.  The  high  esteem  of  the  female  sex  is  charac- 
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3.  To  the  pasBon  far  adtealure  and  romantic  love 
were  added  very  high  ideas  of  morality  and  religion ; 
but,  as  the  latter  were  erer  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer, we  may  nresame  more  in  favour  of  their  refine- 
ment than  or  their  purity.  It  was  the  pride  of  a 
knight  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries;  but  in  that 
honmirable  employment  he  made  small  account  of 
those  he  committed;  and  it  was  easy  to  expiate 
the  greatest  oflfenoes  by  a  penance  or  a  pilgrimage, 
which  furnished  only  a  new  opportunity  for  adventu- 
roos  exploit. 

4.  Quvalry,  whether  it  b^an  with  the  Moors 
or  Normans,  attained  its  pertection  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  which  presented  a  noble  object  of 
adventure,  and  a  boundless  field  for  military  glory. 
Few,  it  is  true,  returned  from  those  desperate  en- 
terprises, but  those  few  had  a  high  reward  in  the 
admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  bards  and 
romancers  sung  their  praises,  and  recorded  their 
exploita,  with  a  thousand  circumstances  of  finbulous 
embeUiduiient. 

6.  Hm  earliest  of  the  old  romances  (so  termed 
frottll«BonMBM  laqgoage,  a  mixture  of  the  Frank 
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and  Latin,  in  which  they  were  written)  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  period 
of  the  second  crusade.  But  those  more  ancient 
compositions  did  not  record  contemporary  events, 
whose  known  truth  would  have  precluded  all  liberty 
of  fiction  or  exaggeration.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  author  who  assumed  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Turpin,  had  free  scope  to  their  fancy,  by  celebrating 
the  deeds  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Twelve  Peers ;  and  from  the  fruitful  stock  of  those 
first  romances  sprung  a  numerous  offspring,  equally 
wild  and  extravagant. 

6.  Philosophers  have  analyzed  the  pleasure  arising 
from  works  of  fiction,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  va- 
rious hypotheses,  to  account  for  the  interest  we  take 
in  the  description  of  an  event  or  scene  which  we 
know  to  be  utterly  impossible.  We  may  account 
thus  simply  for  the  phenomenon :  Every  narration  is 
in  some  degree  attended  with  a  dramatic  deception. 
We  enter  for  the  time  into  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons  concerned.  Adopting  their  passions  and  their 
feelings,  we  lose  for  a  moment  all  sense  of  the  absur« 
dity  of  their  cause,  whilst  we  see  the  agents  them- 
selves hold  it  for  reasonable  and  adequate.  The 
most  incredulous  sceptic  may  sympathize  strongly 
with  the  feelings  of  Hamlet  at  the  sight  of  his  fa- 
ther's spectre. 

7.  Tiius  powerfully  affected  as  we  are  by  svm- 
pathy,  even  against  the  conviction  of  our  reason,  how 
much  greater  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such 
works  of  the  imagination  in  those  days,  when  popular 
superstition  gave  full  credit  to  the  reality,  or  at  least 
the  possibility,  of  all  that  they  described !  And  hence 
we  must  censure,  as  both  unnecessary  and  improba- 
ble, that  theory  of  Dr.  Hurd,  which  accounts  for  all 
the  wildiiess  of  the  old  romances,  on  the  supposition 
that  their  fictions  were  entirely  allegorical ;  which 
explains  the  giants  and  savages  into  the  oppressive 
feudal   lords  and  their  barbarous  dependants;   as 
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M.  MdkC  um tiwea  A«  fcrpests  and  dragons  wbidi 
guanfed  the  ■■rhrntfd  0Hmc%  into  tiM^  winding 
willa»  fwii>  and  b«ttlcsmts»  h  we  wflBcient  to 
wr,  tibaft  many  o£  tinaa  old  roBMUwes  are  inexplicable 
by  allegory.  Tktif  were  leecifed  by  the  popolar 
ht&ai  aa  tratha*  and  even  their  cootmen  behered  in 
Ae  pnaBbility  e£  the  aceeea  and  actions  they  de« 


aaribed»  ia  latlir  ara»  and  in  Ae  wane  of  snpenti^ 
tioB*  yet  while  k.  mL  lefeuaed  a  powerfnl  inflnence, 
Ae  pocti  aihiptwd  allegory  aa  a  vehicle  of  moral  in* 
strwetson:  aad  to  this  pcnod  bdong  tboae  poetical 
inieawTi  ■  which  hear  aa  aQegorical  explanation ;  as 
te  f  esre  Qaem  ef  Spenser,  the  Orlawda  of  Arioato, 
■Ml  fae  otflwHHeaeee  i^iaoeaB  ec  laaao. 

!.>  In  wMfe  Modem  times  tiie  taate  for  romantie 
iMauMMiiiiiM  dicKiwd  witk  popular  credolity;  and 
the  fiwridinaawias  of  philoeephy  affected  to  treat 
all iiBuai nafnral  ietion with conteaapt.  Botitwasat 
Ih^  pafceived  thait  ^ia  rrfaement  had  cut  off  a 
■Dcroe  of  very  high  Mental  CBJoyment,  Aieaction 
then  oeooffifa,  aad  tales  of  mjstety,  with  riioets 
and  hngaada  far  thehr  Machiiwujr,  enjoyea  tmi* 
^renal  pepalaiitT,  vitil  Aa  misa  of  Sir  Waher 
SeotI  gajvaaeertan  topohlic  taate,  as  will  be 
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2.  Germany  was  governed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Frederick  II. » who  paid  homage 
to  the  pope  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
possessed  by  his  son  Conrad,  and  afterwards  by  his 
brother  Manfred,  who  usurped  the  crown,  in  violation 
of  the  right  of  his  nephew  Conradin.  Pope  Clement 
IV.,  jealous  of  the  dominion  of  the  imperial  family, 
gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  who  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  his  competitors.  The  Sici- 
lians revenged  this  act  of  usurpation  and  cruelty  by 
the  murder,  in  one  night,  of  every  FVenchman  in  the 
island.  This  shocking  massacre,  termed  the  SiciUan 
Vespers,  happened  oz^  Easter  Sunday,  1282.  It  was 
followed  by  every  evil  that  comes  in  the  train  of  civil 
war  and  revolution. 

3.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
been  signalizMl  by  a  new  species  of  cmsade.  The 
Albigenses,  inhabitants  of  Alby  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
were  bold  enough  to  dispute  many  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  judging  them  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture.  Innocent  III.  established  a 
holy  commission  at  Thonlouse,  with  power  to  try 
and  punish  these  heretics.  The  count  of  Thon- 
louse opposed  this  persecution,  and  was,  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  offisnce,  compelled  by  the  pope  to 
assist  in  a  crusade  against  his  own  vassals.  The 
famous  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  leader  of  this 
pious  enterprise,  which  was  marked  by  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties,  and  thousands  of  the  Albigens^ 
were  burnt  or  miassacred  without  mercy.  The  bene- 
€t8  of  the  holy  commission  were  judged  by  the  popes 
to  be  so  great,  that  it  became  from  that  time  a  pKer. 
manent  establishment,  knom^  by  the  name  of  tht 
InquiMititm. 

4.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  may  be  dated 
from  1274,  when  Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss 
baron,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the  electoral 
princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  any 
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one  of  themselves.  Ottocar,  king  of  Bobemia,  tc 
whom  Rodolphus  had  been  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, could  ill  brook  the  supremacy  of  his  former 
dependant ;  and  refusing  him  the  customary  homage 
for  his  Germanic  possessions,  Rodolphus  stripped 
him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
family  of  its  conqueror. 

5.  The  Italian  states  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
were  at  thb  time  flourishing  and  opulent,  while  most  i 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  (if  we  except  Ene^laiid  J 
under  Edward  I. )  were  exhausted,  feeble,  and  dis- 
orderly. A  dawning  of  dvil  liberty  b^an  to  appear 
in  France  under  Philip  IV.  (U  BH),  who  sum- 
moned the  third  estate  to  the  national  assemblies, 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  (1308).  It  was  the  same  prince  who  esta- 
blished perpetual  courts  of  judicature  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  parliaments.  Over  these  the 
parliament  of  Paris  possessed  a  jurisdiction  by  ap- 
^al ;  but  it  was  not  till  latter  times  that  it  assumed 
any  authority  in  matters  of  state. 

6.  The  parliament  of  England  had  before  this 
era  begun  to  assume  its  present  constitution.  The 
Commons,  or  the  representatives  of  counties  and 
boroughs,  were  first  called  to  parliament  by  Henry 
III. ;  before  that  time^  this  assembly  consisted  only 
of  the  greater  barons  and  clergy.  But  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  constitution  of  England  we  shall 
afterwaras  treat  more  particularly  m  a  separate 
section. 

7.  The  spirit  of  the  popedom,  lealous  In  the  main- 
tenance ana  extension  of  its  prerogatives,  continued 
much  the  same  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
Philip  the  Pair  had  subjected  his  clerp^  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  public  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  contri- 
butions to  be  levied  by  the  pope  in  his  domimona. 

lit  d(Wible  offence  was  hi^hl^  resented  by  Boni- 
"  "*■■    ^*    expressed  his  mdiffnation  by  a  sen- 
ion  and  interdict,  and  %  aoleinn 
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transference  of  the  kingdom  of  France  to  the  em- 
neror  Albert.  Philip,  m  revenge,  sent  his  general 
Nogaret  to  Rome,  who  threw  the  pope  into  prison. 
The  French,  however,  were  overpowered  by  the 
papal  troops ;  and  the  death  of  Boniface  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel. 

8.  It  is  less  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Philip 
the  Fair  to  the  Knights  Templars  than  his  behaviour 
to  pope  Boniface.  The  whole  of  this  order  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  from  suspicion  of  har- 
bouring treasonable  designs,  but  principally  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  wealth  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  lives.  H«  had  influence*  with  Clement  V.  to 
procure  a  papal  bull,  warranting  their  extirpation 
from  all  the  Christian  kingdoms :  and  this  infamous 
proscription  was  carried  into  effect  all  over  Europe. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  solemnly  tried,  not 
for  their  real  offence,  but  for  pretended  impieties 
and  idolatrous  practices,  and  many  of  them  were 
committed  to  the  flames  (1309^13 12).  Their  pro- 
perty  was  transferred  to  the  knights  of  Malta,  who 
about  this  time  had  taken  the  island  of  Rhodes  from 
the  Turks. 

XX. 

axvoLUTXON  or  switzxbland. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  was 
distinpushed  by  the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  nse  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  The  emperor 
Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourg  was  hereditary  sovereign 
of  several  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  governed  his 
states  with  much  eouity  and  moderation;  but  his 
son  and  successor  Albert,  a  tjrrannical  prince,  formed 
the  desiffn  of  annexing  the  whole  of  the  provinces  to 
his  donunion,  and  erecting  them  into  a  principality 
for  one  of  his  sons.  The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Ury, 
and  Underwald,  which  had  always  resisted  the  au- 
tbority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their  freedom ; 
and  a  small  Army  of  400  or  500  men  defeated  an 
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immense  hoit  of  the  Austriani  in  the  moantainoui 
and  rocky  pan  of  Morgate  n315).  The  rest  of 
the  cantons  by  degrees  j<^ed  the  association,  and 
with  invincibfe  persererance,  after  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  their  enemies,  they  won  and  secured 
their  dear-bonght  liberty. 

2.  Cmitkmiom  0^' SwUxrland The  thirteen  can- 

tons  were  united  by  a  solemn  treaty,  which  stipu- 
lated the  proportional  succours  to  be  furnished  by 
eadi  in  the  case  of  foreign  hostility,  and  the  mea* 
tures  to  be  followed  for  securing  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  accommodating  domestic  differences. 
Vnth  respect  to  its  internal  govemment  and  econo- 
my,  each  canton  was  independent.  Of  some  the 
constitution  was  monarchical,  and  of  others  repub- 
lican* All  matters  touching  the  general  league 
were  transacted  either  by  letters  sent  to  Zurich,  and 
thence  olBciallycirculated  to  all  the  cantons,  or  by 
conferences.  The  general  diet,  where  two  deputies 
attended  from  eadi  canton,  was  held  once  a-year,  the 
first  deputy  of  Zurich  prendinff.  The  Catholic  and 
Pkx>testant  cantons  likewise  hdd  their  separate  diets 
on  occasional  emergencies. 

3  The  Swiss,  wMn  at  peace,  employed  their  troops 
for  hire  in  fonogn  serrioe,  judging  it  a  wise  policy  to 
keep  ^ye  the  military  spirit  w  ue  nation ;  and  the 
anmes  thus  employed  naye  been  equally  distin- 
gui^iedlbr  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  industry 
and  eoooomy  of  the  Swiss  are  proverbial ;  and  their 
country  supports  a  most  abundant  population,  from 
the  seaktus  promotion  of  agricuhnre  and  manufac- 
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the  successor  of  Albert,  Tindicated  his  right  by  the 
sword,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  solemnly  crowned,  and  imposed  a  tribute  on 
all  the  states  of  Italy;  His  sudden  death  was  sus* 
pected  to  be  the  consequence  of  papal  resentment. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was 
transferred  by  Clement  V.  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
1309,  where  it  remained  till  1377.  The  factions  of 
Italy  were  the  cause  of  this  removal.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  the  successor  of  Henry,  deprived  and  ex- 
communicated by  John  XXII.,  revenged  himself  by 
deposing  the  pope.  This  pontiff,  who  had  originally 
been  a  oobler,  surpassed  the  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  pride  and  tyranny.  He  kept  his  seat  on  the 
papal  chair,  and  left  at  his  death  an  immense  trea* 
sure,  accumulated  by  the  sale  of  benefices,  while 
his  rival  the  emperor  died  in  indigence. 

2k  His  successor  in  the  empire,  Charles  IV.,  king 
of  Bohemia,  published,  in  1355,  the  imperial  consti- 
tution termed  The  Golden  Bull,  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Germanic  body,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
electors  to  seven,  and  settled  on  them  all  the  here- 
ditary offices  of  state.*  These  exemplified  their 
new  rights,  by  deposing  his  son  Wenceslaus  for  in- 
capacity (1400).  Three  separate  factions  of  the 
FVench  and  Italian  cardinals  having  elected  three 
separate  popes,  the  emperor  Sigismund  judged  this 
division  of  the  church  to  be  a  nt  opportunity  for  his 
interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  esta- 
blish his  own  supremacy.  He  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Constance  1414,  and  ended  the  dispute, 
by  degrading  all  the  three  pontiffs,  and  naming  a 
fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  This  division  of  the  papacy 
is  termed  the  great  tchism  of  the  Wett. 

3.  The  spiritual  business  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance was  no  less  important  than  its  temporaL 
John  Huss,  a  disciple  or  Wickliff,  was  tried  for  he- 

•  ThMe  eleelon  were  tte  trahbhkoiM  of  Mente,  Colone,  Md  Tiwrct, 
tbeUnf^r  Boh«mf^the  Count-Ptlaiioe,  the  duke  ofStmjt  and  the 
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resy,  in  denying  the  hierarcliy,  and  satirizing  tiie 
immoralities  of  the  popes  and  bishops.  He  did  not 
deny  the  charge;  and  refusing  to  confess  his  errors, 
was  burnt  alive.  A  similar  fate  was  the  portion  fA 
bis  friend  and  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  dis- 
played at  his  execution  the  eloquence  of  an  apostle, 
ana  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  (1416).  Sigismond 
felt  the  consequence  of  these  horrible  proceedings ; 
for  the  Bohemians  opposed  his  succession  to  their 
vacant  crown,  and  it  cost  him  a  war  of  sixteen  years 
to  attain  it. 

4.  Whatever  was  the  imperial  power  at  this  time, 
it  derived  but  small  consequence  from  its  actual  re- 
venues. The  wealth  of  the  Germanic  states  was 
exclusively  possMsed  by  tiieir  separate  sovereigns, 
and  the  emperor  had  little  more  than  what  he  drew 
from  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy 
was  an  empty  title.  Ine  interest  of  the  emperor  in 
that  country  furnished  only  a  source  of  faction  to  its 
princes,  and  embroiled  the  states  in  perpetual  quar- 
rels. A  scries  of  conspiracies  ana  civil  tumults 
form,  for  above  200  years,  the  annals  of  the  prin- 
cipal  cities.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  ruined  by  the 
weak  and  disorderly  government  of  the  two  Joannas. 
A  passion  which  the  younger  of  these  conceived  for 
a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Sforza,  raised  him  to  the 
sovereign^  of  Milan;  and  her  adoption,  first  of  Al- 
phonso  of  Arragon,  and  afterwards  of  Lewis  of 
Anjou,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  contests  between 
Spain  and  France  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  which  afterwards  agitated  all  Europe. 


XXIL 

MisToar  or  xvolakd  iv  thb  thirtxxntr  cxNTUBr. 

1.  HxNET  III.,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  sue 

r«flded  to  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  his 

1  a  prince  of  amiable  dispositions,  but 
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of  weak  understanding*.  His  preference  for  foreign 
favourites  disgusted  his  nobles ;  and  the  want  of  eco- 
nomy in  his  government,  and  oppressive  exactions, 
deprived  him  of  the  affection  of  his  people.  Mont- 
fort  earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  the  leader  of  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  king,  conceived  a  plan  for  usurping  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  forming  a  league  with  the  barons,  on  the 
pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  compelled  Henry  to 
delegate  all  the  regal  power  into  the  hands  of  twenty- 
four  of  their  number.  These  divided  among  them- 
selves the  offices  of  government,  and  new-modelled 
the  parliament,  by  summoning  a  certain  number  of 
knights  chosen  from  each  county,  a  measure  fatal  to 
their  own  power,  for  these  representatives  of  the 
people,  indignant  at  Leicester's  usurpation,  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  ro3ral  authoritv ;  and  they  called 
on  prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  intrepid  spirit,  to 
avenge  his  father's  wrongs,  and  save  the  kingdom. 

2.  Leicester  raised  a  formidable  force,  and,  in  a 
successful  engagement,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  (1264), 
defeated  the  royal  army,  and  made  both  the  king 
and  prince  his  prisoners.  He  now  compelled  the 
impotent  Henry  to  ratify  his  authority  by  a  solemn 
treaty;  and  assuming  the  character  of  regent,  he 
caUed  a  parUament,  summoning  two  knights  from 
each  of  the  counties,  and  deputies  from  &e  princi- 

?al  boroughs,  the  first  rq?ular  plan  of  the  English 
louse  of  Commons.  Inis  assembly  exercising  its 
iust  rights,  and  asserting  with  firmness  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ancient  government  of  the  kingdom, 
Leicester  judged  it  prudent  to  release  the  prince 
from  his  confinement ;  and  Edward  was  no  sooner 
lit  liberty,  than  he  took  the  field  against  the  usurper, 
who,  in  the  battle  of  Eve^am,  4th  of  August,  1265, 
was  defeated  and  slun.  Henr^  was  now  restored 
to  his  throne  by  the  arms  of  his  gallant  son,  who, 
after  establishing  domestic  tranquillity,  embarked  in 
the  last  crusade  with  Lewis  I  A.,  and  signalized  bis 
prowess  by  many  valorous  exploits  in  Palestine.  He 
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XXIII. 

HtStOUT  OP  SCOTIJLlfB  FKOM  TRS  BLCVKNTH  TO 
THI   rOUaTSXXTB  CSMTUftT. 

1.  Thk  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reigii  of 
Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  Canmore,  is  obscure,  from 
the  deficiency  of  historical  records.  This  prince,  by 
the  defeat  of  Macbeth,  the  murderer  of  nis  father 
Duncan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1057 ;  and  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
Saxon  Kings  of  England,  whose  sister  he  married ; 
he  thus  provoked  a  war  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  both  kingdoms* 
In  an  expedition  of  Malcolm  into  England,  it  is 
alleged  that,  after  concluding  a  truce,  he  was  com. 
pelled  by  William  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom. 
The  trutn  is,  that  this  homage  was  done  for  the  ter- 
ritories in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  won  by 
the  Scots,  and  held  in  vassalage  of  the  English  crown, 
though  this  homage  was  afterwards  absurdly  made 
the  pretext  of  a  claim  of  feudal  sovereignty  over  all 
Scotland.  Malcolm,  during  his  reign,  supported  a 
spirited  contest  with  England,  both  under  William  I. 
and  his  son  Rufus ;  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen 
Margaret,  his  kingdom  in  its  domestic  policy,  owed 
a  degree  of  civilization  remarkable  in  those  ages  of 
barrarism.  Malcolm  was  killed  whilst  besie^ng 
Alnwick,  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  reisiL 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son  Edgar,  who  died 
after  an  undisturbed  reign  of  about  nine  yean 
(1106). 

2.  Alexander  I.  succeeded,  as  next  brother  to 
Edffar;  he  defended,  with  equal  spirit  and  good 
policy,  the  independence  of  the  church  of  Scotland,* 

•  TIm  arckbUio|»  of  raotcrbvry  and  York  ebdmml  ft  spiritml  mp*- 
rtorltjr  OTer  Scotland,  ana  a  lirbt  to  conMcrate  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Aninw%  th«  primate  of  that  klnfdom.  This  claim  was  succeHfuUt 
reitoied  at  Alexander,  notwlUMtaJMlinf  the  boatUe  interference  of  the 
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«f  no  etna  rf  the  faafal  wiff  rtinii  of  Scodand  to 
t^  crovB  <d  Ei^lndl;  Aonu^k  tfae  acddental  for- 
Vane  ef  w  aftenkinh  fuiMAed  a  ground  for  it. 
Wxllua  L  (the  LkmiX  takes  prBoner  ai  Alnwick 
by  Henry  IL,  w  fwiwUcrf,  as  the  price  of  his  re- 
leaae,  to  do  Iwiage  ibr  lis  whole  kingd<mi;  an 
obbgabOB  wUdi  las  twriiwir  Ridiard  Tolvntarily 
dSadwmd,  as  dn fining  H  to  hare  beoi  unjustly 
dtofted. 

3.  On  die  death  of  Alexander  IIL  without  male 
fane,  in  1285,  Bmoe  and  Baliol,  descendants  of 
Darid  L  by  die  female  line,  were  competitors  for 
the  crown,  and  the  indentions  of  each  were  8up-> 
ported  by  a  formidabte  party  in  the  kingdom.  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  chosen  umpire  of  the  contest, 
arrogated  to  lumself^  in  that  character,  the  feudal 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  compelling  all  the  Imu 
rons  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  taking  actual 
possession  of  the  country  by  his  troops.  He  Uien 
adjudged  the  crown  to  Bialiol,  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  his  swearing  fealty  to  him  as  lord  para- 
mount. Baliol,  however,  soon  after  renouncing  his 
allegiance,  the  indignant  Edward  invaded  ScoSand 
with  an  immense  force,  and  compelled  the  weak 
prince  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  resign  the  king- 
dom into  his  hands. 

4.  William  Wallace,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
whom  history  records,  restored  the  fulen  honours  of 
his  country.  Joined  by  a  few  patriots,  his  first  suc- 
cesses in  attacking  the  English  garrisons  brought 
numbers  to  his  patriotic  standard.  Their  successes 
were  signal  and  conspicuous ;  victory  followed  upon 
victory,  and  while  Edward  was  engaged  on  the  con- 
tinent, his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  a  despe- 
rate engagement  at  Stirling,  and  forced  to  evacoatn 
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the  kingdom.  Wallace,  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
now  assumed  the  title  of  governor  of  Scotland  under 
Baliol,  who  was  Edward's  prisoner;  a  distinction 
which  was  followed  by  the  envy  and  disaffection  of 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  his  army.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk. 
Edward  returned  with  a  vast  acoessbn  of  force ;  and, 
after  a  fruitless  resistance,  the  Scottish  barons  finally 
obtained  peace  by  a  capitulation,  from  which  the 
brave  Wallace  was  excepted  by  name.  A  fugitive 
for  some  time,  he  was  oetrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  who  put  him  to  death  with  every  circum- 
stuice  of  cruelty  that  barbarous  revenge  could  dic- 
tate (1304). 

5.  Scotland  found  a  second  champion  and  deliverer 
in  Robert  Bruce,  the  erandson  of  the  competitor 
with  Baliol ;  who,  deeply  resenting  the  humiliation 
of  his  country,  once  more  set  up  the  standard  of  war, 
and  gave  defiance  to  the  English  monarch,  to  whom 
his  father  and  grandfa^er  had  meanly  sworn  alle- 
giance. Under  this  intrepid  leader  the  spirit  of  tfa^ 
nation  was  roused  at  once:  the  English  were  au 
tadiLcd  in  every  quarter,  and  once  more  entirely 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Robert  Bruce  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone,  1306;  and  Edward,  ad- 
vancing with  an  immense  army,  died  at  Burgh  on 
the  Sands,  near  Carlisle,  7th  July  1307,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  ^ear  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign, 
enjoifung  it  with  his  last  breath  to  his  son  Edward  11. 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Scots  to  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  country. 


XXIV. 

mSTOET  or  XyOLAKD  IK  THX  VOURTXENTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  observe  the  con- 
•titution  of  England  gradually  advancing.      The 
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Qomnoiis  had  been  admitted  to  pariiament  in  the 
Utter  period  of  his  fitther  Henry  IIL  A  statnte  was 
paiisd  b?  Edward,  which  dedared,  that  no  tax  or 
unpost  should  be  levied  withont  the  consent  of  lords 
ana  commons.  The  same  monarch  ratified  the 
Manila  CJbiirle  no  less  tiiaa  deven  times  in  the  course 
of  his  reiffn ;  and  henoeforward  this  fondamental  law 
hssan  to  be  renrdsd  aa  sacred  and  unalterable. 

1.  Edward  u.  was  in  dtaracter  the  Terj.  opposite 
of  his  lbther»  week,  indolent,  and  aqvicious,  but  of 
humane  and  benevolent  ailbctions.  He  disgusted 
his  nobles  by  his  attachment  to  mean  and  nndeserv- 
inf  Ihvouritss,  iriiom  he  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  state,  and  honoured  with  ms  exdusive 
eonidtnee.  Piers  Ciswreston,  avidoos  and  trifling 
luniott,  whom  the  king  appobted  regent  when  on  a 
kMraey  to  Avis  to  mwrry  Tsahdla,  daughter  of 
rtdho  the  FUr,  disgusted  the  barons  to  such  a  pitch, 
thai  tiiey  oempeUcd  the  king  to  ddegate  all  the  au- 
thority of  govemsasnt  to  certain  oommiasionen,  and 
lo  abandon  hk  &voarite  to  their  resentment.  He 
woo  doooaad  to  porpetnd  uqirisonment,  and,  on  at- 
tempt to  escape^  was  aoiaed  ud  bdieaded. 

9«  Edward,  in  obedience  to  his  &ther^  will,  in- 
vaded Scotland  with  100,000  men.  King  Robert 
ttrueo  mot  thia  immense  force  with  30,000  at  Baa. 
nookbura,  and  defeated  them  with  prodigious 
ilaiightor  (June  36, 1314).  This  important  victory 
ooottfod  the  independency  of  Sootluid.  Edward 
ooQOpod  by  sea  to  his  own  dominions ;  and  a  new 
ikvourite,  Spencer,  supplying  the  place  of  Gaveston, 
his  undeserved  elevation  and  overbearing  character 
completed  the  disafiection  of  the  nobles  to  their 
soveretffn.  The  queen,  a  vidous  adulteress,  joined 
the  maJcontents,  and,  passing  over  to  FVance,  ob* 
tained  from  her  brother  Charles  IV.  an  army  to 
invade  England  and  dethrone  her  husband.  Her 
enterprise  was  successful.  Spencer  and  h\fi  father 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  thdr  enemies,  and 
perished  on  a  scaffold.     The  king  was  taken  prU 
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foner,  tried  by  parliaxnent,  and  solemuly  deposed ; 
and,  being  conflnedto  prison,  was  soon  after  put 
to  death  with  luwzainpled  drcumstanoes  d  ernelty 
(1327). 

4.  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
could  not  submit  to  the  regency  of  a  mother  stained 
with  the  foulest  of  crimes.  Hia  father's  death  was 
rerenged  by  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  Isabella, 
and  the  public  execution  of  her  paramour  Mortimer. 
Bent  on  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  Edward  marched 
to  the  north  with  a  prodigious  armv,  vanquished  the 
Scots  in  the  battle  of  Haudonn-hill,  and  placed  Ed- 
ward Bafiol,  his  vassal  and  tributary,  on  the  tlurone. 
But  the  kingdom  was  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  the 
rule  of  Engund,  and  a  ikvounble  opportunity  was 
taken  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  on  the  departure 
of  Edward  for  a  foreign  enterprise,  which  gave  full 
scope  to  his  ambition. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  without  male 
issue,  the  crown  of  France  was  claimed  by  Edward 
III.  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  sister  of 
Charles,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  throne  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  male  heir,  Philip  of  Valois,  grandson 
of  Philip  IIL*  Edward  fitted  out  an  immense  ar- 
mament by  sea  and  land ;  and,  obtaining  a  signal 
victory  over  the  French  fleet,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and,  with  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  ran 
a  career  of  the  most  glorious  exploits.  .Philip,  with 
100,000  men,  met  the  English  with  30,000,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  in  the  field  of  Cressy  (August  26, 
1348).    Here  the  English  are  said  for  the  first  time 

•  Theoplolon  iMd  lour  prefifled  thai  the  erawa  of  France  eoeid  never 
defloend  to  e  female,  anid  tliia  maxim  was  rappooBd  to  be  confirmed  bj 
a  clautein  the  Saiian  code.  It  bad  gatfaereo  strenirth  from  frequent 
prccedeats  Id  the  flnt  and  tecond  racei.  Doring  the  third  race,  Uie 
crown  bad  descended  from  father  to  ton  for  eleven  eenentlons ;  and 
flns  dnrtoy  a  period  of  900  years  the  monarchy  of  Prance  had  been 
governed  ojr  males,  and  no  female :  and  none  who  foanded  his  title 
on  a  female  had  ever  mounted  the  throne.— Htimtf. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  claim  of  iidward  was  anjost,  for  if  the 
Salic  law  was  not  valid,  the  claims  of  the  daughters  of  the  three  lut 
BBonaRhs  were  superior  to  hfs ;  If  it  was  valid,  all  fieaude  claims  wert 
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to  hwre  used  artilleiy  in  battle.  Fire-anns  are  thus 
b«t  a  feeent  inreiitioa  (1340X  and  liave  mach  con- 
tribmed  to  leiMn  both  the  rianghter  and  the  lire- 
quenej  of  wan.  Mr.  Home  obaenres,  that  war  is 
now  reduced  nearly  to  a  matter  of  calcnlation.  A 
nation  knows  its  power;  and,  when  OTermatched, 
either  yields  to  its  enemies,  or  secures  itself  by  al« 
Uancfw  But  late  events  have  giren  some  contradio- 
tioa  to  these  opinions.  Calais,  taken  by  the  English, 
remained  in  their  pomwiion  for  210  years. 

8.  The  Soots,  m  the  mean  time,  invading  Eng« 
land,  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by 
Philippa,  the  heroie  craeen  of  Edward  IIL,  and 
their  sovcrein  Darid  iL  led  prisoner  to  London. 
A  trace  eonnnded  between  Edward  and  Philip  was 
diaohed  bv  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the  sue- 
eeasioo  of  nit  son  John,  who  took  the  field  wiUi 
60,000  men  ajgainst  the  Bladi  Prince,  and  was 
defeated  by  him  with  a  fer  inferior  number  in  the 
ngnal  battle  of  Foictiers  T  September  19,  1356). 
Qm  Vmg  of  Rranee^  was  led  in  triumph  to  Loo- 
don,  tkefenow-prisoMr  of  Dwrkl,  king  of  Scotland. 
But  K*g^**^  derived  from  these  victories  nothing 
but  honour.  The  F^rinrh  cwitinnpd  the  war  vri£ 
event  rigour  during  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign, 
^  died  in  London,  1364;  and  they  obtuned  a 
peMO  b^  the  cession  to  the  Englidi  of  Pottoo,  St. 
O^^e,  Perigotd,  &e.,  while  Edward  consented  to 
jmoqnce  ^  daom  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
death  6f  the  Bla^  Prince,  in  the  fcrty-sixth  year  of 
hb  age  (1376Xnmost  heroic  and  virtnous  character, 
pinnged  the  nation  in  grieC  snd  broke  the  ^nrits  of 
d  Ihther,  who  did  not  long  survive  hisB. 

7.  Richard  IL  sneceededhb  nandfether  (1377), 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  Chariea  Vl  soon  after  became 
kimr  ofnanee  at  the  age  of  twrive,  and  both  king- 
;^„ifciwJfrMn  the  &tMattioua  attending  a  regal 
In  Ewdand  the  contests  lor  power  be- 
Kks,  Lancnrter,  York,  and  Glo«- 
aB  pdblie   measaies,  and   tihe 
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consequent  disorders  required  a  stronger  hand  to 
compose  them  than  that  of  the  weak  and  facile 
Richard.  Taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence, 
then  engaged  in  quelling  on  insurrection  in  Ireland, 
Henry  of  Lancaster  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  com^ 
pelled  Richard,  at  his  return,  to  resign  the  crown. 
The  parliament  confirmed  his  deposition,  and  he  was 
soon  after  privately  assassinated.  Thus  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 


XXV. 

ENGLAND   AND    FRANCS   IN   THE   PIFTEEKTH 
CENTaKT. STATE   OP    MANNERS. 

1.  Henrt  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard  II.  (1399),  and  had  immediately  to 
combat  a  rebellion  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  York,  on  the  throne.  The 
Scotch  and  Welsh  took  part  with  the  rebels,  but 
their  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
their  leader,  young  Percy  (Hotspur),  killed  on  the 
field.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  archbishop 
of  York,  was  quelled  by  the  capital  punishment  of 
its  author.  The  secular  arm  was  rigorously  ex- 
tended against  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  and  this 
reign  saw  the  first  detestable  examples  of  religious 
persecution.  The  life  of  Henry  was  imbittered  by 
the  youthful  disorders  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
ncho  afterwards  nobly  redeemed  his  character.  Henry 
IV.  died  I4I3,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  , 

2.  Henry  V.  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of 
France,  from  the  temporary  insanity  of  its  sovereign 
Charles  VI.,  and  the  factious  struggles  for  power 
between  the  dukes  of  Burmmdy  and  Orleans,  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom  with  a  large  army,  which  a  con- 


!««<».  VIM  ^'witt  :tBS^  (iMwiM  of  mwrihar  md  hardy 
m«ii>  M  4M«>«»«  titft   Hf«Dii&:  mm^  id  60^000, 

\tL«iWMi<iin»  'tt  ''WMdk  lUAMM  Mi  dfcg  MMMn  wqPB  dain, 

i-Mtmivc  tt  ioKtiMt  ttt  rvMTQife  Uk  ftoBKCB^  ke  luded 
«^«i(i  >t«ift  .«  4Rwr  air^3{kaiilli.«£te«ftt  lis  wmj  to 

^O^       "^i     MMIM  IMiMMTIlht    Bltftl  tfll  flit.  Jril  Ifi 

tN:vT\  .am  hmr*  tmnwinip  riirimniihiJI  the  war  fagr 
«  ttimtr  "mkOL  :tMi  4iaiMb4Biithiir  mat  t&»  ddke  A 
•KopiiiiOn  kir  t«iiiuk  it  ^M»  a^!DiMi£  dbt  ke  ikidd 
VMcr^  '4M  xiftuifhnir  at  OttdiiK  TL  aad  iecen«  die 

sttvewMk  ^«*  ^'iMHM  4»  ItaHT  ^fiivNc^.  wUdk  till  the 
4e«li  n  feM^ittifeK  liitdtomilitmcBaaB 
4k   ^wmiuHi  ;tiK  orttam:  «it  tteujr 
(«vr«  tM  dnoniitt  kMfMturtiiirQiiiineiiasjrafl 

if ;nr(«tt  imiiir  :&«  ottktt  at*  Clmoiwc  teft Uis 
^wit  It  *iii  'iww**'  (itmiiuiL  tnao:  tm^  abacBci 
^;itt»tHi  iwrMMWipw^wihr  wa»  Hmwaiy&aattmiug  to  the 
twmM  ^'  tm  't*tun|iil]fe>  &«■«£  «d&  %  anrtal  £»- 
nmmv«\  ^wc^  4iwi  ut  tftir  fihiiAK»4&inldk  ]near  of  Ui 
jM^  ^  'j^CST't  Nitnt  at*  Cult  QUHft  MarmB*  vnikccs  uHt  ever 
twc|}^  -iht  «Mntt«  a£  SsctteiiL     Ub  luiinhu^  tlie 

^mc.  i^*trw  ^  u«.  4tt  uilwiit  Qttii^  nomns  aaa,.  was  pvo> 
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Charles,  when  he  had  restored  his  kingdom  to 
peace,  governed  it  with  admirable  wisdom  and  mo- 
deratioif. 

5.  The  state  of  Englimd  and  of  France,  the  two 
most  polished  kingdoms  in  Europe,  furnishes  a  good 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  society  in  those  ages  of 
which  we  have  been  treating,  fiven  in  tiie  large 
cities,  the  houses  were  roofed  with  thatch,  and  had  no 
chimneys.  Glass  windows  were  extremely  rare,  and 
the  floors  were  covered  with  straw.  In  England} 
wine  was  sold  only  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries. 
Paper  made  from  linen  raffs  was  first  manufactured 
in  the  beginning  of  the  £flteenth  century ;  and  the 
use  of  linen  for  shirts  was  at  that  time  a  very  rare 
piece  of  luxury.  Yet  it  appears,  that  even  before 
that  age  the  progress  of  luxury  had  excited  a  serious 
darm ;  for  the  parliament  under  Edward  III.  found 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
in  apparel  to  all  who  had  not  £10S.  a*year ;  and 
Charles  VI.  of  France  ordained,  that  none  should 
presume  to  entertain  with  more  than  two  dishes  and 
a  mess  of  soup.  Before  the  reiffn  of  Edward  I.  the 
whole  country  of  England  was  plundered  by  robbers 
in  great  bands,  who  laid  waste  entire  villages ;  and 
some  of  the  household  officers  of  Henry  III.  excused 
themselves  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  because  the 
king  allowed  them  no  wages.  In  1303,  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Westminster  were  indicted  for  robbing 
the  king's  exchequer,  but  acquitted.  The  admirablo 
laws  of  Edward  1.,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of 
the  English  Justinian,  give  strong  testimony  of  the 
miseraue  policy  and  barbarism  of  the  preceding 
times. 

XXVL 

DBCLIKX   AND   tALL  OF  THS   ORXXK    XMPiax. 

I.   In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Turks  were  pro- 
oeedingby  degrees  to  encruach  on  the  frontiers  or  the 
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Greek  cai|Mre.*  The  sahan  Ottonian  had  fixed  the 
teet  of  his  gofemneat  st  Byna  in  Bithynia,  and 
his  ton  Orcan  extended  his  aofereignty  to  the  Pro- 
poatB»  and  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  John  Cantaanenos.  About  the  middle  of 
the  centarf,  the  Turks  crosaed  over  into  Europe, 
and  took  Adrianople.  The  enperor  John  Palaeo- 
logos*  after  meanly  solictting  aid  firom  the  pope,  con- 
eloded  a  hnmiHatmg  treaty  with  sohan  Amurat,  and 
gave  his  ton  as  a  hostage  to  serve  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

9.  B^aicC,  the  sacceaacr  of  Annmt,  compelled 
tike  emperor  to  destroy  his  fort  of  Galata,  and  to 
admit  a  Turkish  judge  into  the  dtj.  He  prepared 
now  to  besiege  Constantinople  in  form,  when  he 


forced  to  cMuge  his  purpose,  and  defiend  himself 

TuMriane. 


against  the  victoruMS 

3.  Ttmnr-bek«  or  Tameriane,  a  prince  of  the  Us- 
b^  Tartars,  and  descended  firooi  Gengiskan,  alter 
the  conquest  of  i^rsia»  and  a  great  part  of  India  nnd 
Syria,  w«i  inrited  Iqr  the  Aondc  nrmces,  enemies  o 
B^aaet,to  protect  them  asatast  the  OttcHaan  power* 
whack  tlureatened  to  overwneba  them.  Tameriane, 
flattered  1^  this  rctpiest^  unperwa^f  summoned  the 

swered  wkh  a  provd  defiance.  The  armies 
near  Aagoria  (  AncTra)  in  Phrrgia,  and  B^aset 
totally  delested  and  made  prisoner  by  Tameriane 
(^I40iV  The  eonyeror  made  Smnarcand  the 
p^  of  ha  taif)ire,  and  there  recei»ed  the  ' 
of  all  the  princes  of  dbftEa^  lUiteiate  himself; 
WM  solicttQus  far  the  eukivalMa  of  literature  and 
sciettce  in  his  doBBinioas;  and  Saawrrand  becaaae 
fur  a  while  the  seat  of  laanittg»  poKttnew,  and  ^e 
arts^'bttt  was  dBfltiaad  to  / 
periods  iato  its  lacwnt  harbarissa. 

4.  The  Turks^  after  dbe  death  of  Tameriane, 
purpose  of  AwtTojmg  the  empire  of  Ae 

4awftr«iKCMitt«riac 
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East.  Amurat  IL,  a  prince  of  a  singular  character, 
had,  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Poland,  devoted  his  days  to  retirement  and  study. 
A  violation  of  the  treaty,  by  an  attack  from  the 
Poles  on  his  dominions,  made  him  quit  his  solitude. 
He  engaged  and  cut  to  pieces  the  Polish  army,  with 
their  pcrhdious  sovereign,  and  then  calmly  returned 
to  his  retreat,  till  a  similar  crisis  of  public  expe- 
diency once  more  brought  him  into  active  life.  He 
left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Maliomet  H.  sumamed 
the  Great,  who  resumed  the  project  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Constantinople;  but  its  fall  was  a  second 
time  retarded  by  the  necessity  in  which  the  Turks 
were  unexpectedly  placed,  of  defending  their  own 
dominions  against  a  powerful  invader. 

5.  Scanderbeg  (John  Castriot)  prince  of  Alba- 
nia, whose  territories  had  been  seized  by  Amurat  IL , 
was  educated  by  the  sultan  as  his  own  child,  and, 
when  of  age,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army, 
which  he  employed  in  wresting  from  Amurat  his 

f)aternal  kingaom  (1443).  Bv  great  talents  and  mi- 
itary  skill,  he  maintained  his  independent  sove- 
reignty against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 

O.  Mahomet  II.,  son  of  the  philosophic  Amurat,  a 
youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resumed  the  plan 
of  extinguishing  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and 
making  Constantinople  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  Its  indolent  inhabitants  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  and  the  powers  of  Europe 
looked  on  with  the  most  supine  indifference.  The 
Turks  assailed  the  city  both  on  the  land  side  and 
that  of  the  sea ;  and  battering  down  its  walls  with 
their  cannon,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  massacred 
all  who  opposed  them.  The  emperor  Constantine 
was  slain ;  the  city  surrendered ;  and  thus  was 
finally  extinguished  the  eastern  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans (a.d.  1453),  which,  from  the  building  of  its 
capital  by  C!onstantine  the  Great,  had  subsisted  1123 
jears.     The  imperial  edifices  were  pi'eserved  from 
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destruction,  the  churches  converted  into  mosques; 
but  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  allowed  to  all 
the  Christians.  From  that  time  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians haye  regularly  chosen  their  own  patriarch, 
whom  the  sultan  instals;  although  his  authority  con- 
tinues  to  be  disputed  by  the  Latin  patriarch,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  pope.  Mahomet  the  Great  liberally 
patronised  the  aru  and  sciences;  and  to  compensate 
for  the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks,  who, 
on  tiie  fall  of  tiie  empire,  spread  themseWcs  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  invited  botii  artists  and  men  of 
letters  to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 

7.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  Ureece  and  Epiros ;  and  Italy  might 
probably  have  met  witii  a  similar  fate,  but  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Venetians  vHio  opposed  the  arms  of  Ma- 
homet  witii  considerable  success,  and  even  attacked 
him  in  Greece;  but  the  contending  powera  soon 
after  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  a  treaty.  Maho- 
met the  Great  died  at  the  age  of  iifty-^me  (1481). 


XXVIL 

oovsRMMxirr  avd  roucr  of  thx  tuekish  xicnaK. 

1.  Thx  ffoverament  of  Turkey  is  an  afaaolate 
monarchy,  the  whole  legislative  and  executive  an- 
thority  of  the  ttafte  centering  in  the  sultan,  whoae 
power  ii  subject  to  no  constitutional  oontixd.  It  is, 
nowever,  limited  in  some  d^ree  by  reUgiona  opinion ; 
the  praoepCs  of  the  Koran  mmlcating  certain  doties 
OB  the  sovereign  which  it  would  be  held  an  impiety 
totransiress.  It  is  yet  mora  stron^y  fimitod  by  the 
lear  of  Ssthranemeat  and  assassination.  Under  these 
restrainti,  the  prinoe  oaa  never  ventare  on  an  ex- 
treme abuse  of  power. 

1.  Tha  ^irit  of  the  people  is  ftted  for  a  aoljectioo 


to  tba  law  of  Mshomet,  the  grand 
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his  ministerB  may  be  the  sons  of  female  slaves ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  oi'  the  empire  of 
ingenuous  blood  by  both  parents. 

3.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
the  grand  vizier  was  usually  in^sted  with  the 
whole  functions  of  govemment,  and  of  course 
subjected  to  the  sole  responsibility  for  all  public 
measures.  Subordinate  to  him  were  six  ylziers  of 
Ihe  bench,  who  were  his  council  and  assessors  in 
cases  of  law,  of  which  he  was  supreme  judge. 
The  power  of  the  grand  vizier  was  absolute  over 
all  the  subjects  of  the  empire;  great  changes, 
however,  were  introduced  W  the  sultan  TAah- 
moud,  who  imitated  the  European  forms  by 
dividing  the  government  into  departments,  each 
with  its  separate  responsible  minister  or  pacha. 
All  digpiities- in  the  Turkish  empire  are  per- 
sonal, and  dependent  on  the  sovereigpi's  plea- 
sure. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  grand  seignior  arise  from 
taxes  and  customs,  annual  tributesfrom  the  nominal 
dependencies  of  Egypt  and  Tunis,  stated  g^ts  from 
the  governors  of  we  provinces,  and  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  pachas  and  others  who  fall  into 
disgrace.  There  are  also  many  arbitrary  sources 
of  income,  among  them  being  the  commutation  of 

Eunishment  into  the  payment  of  a  fine.  A  ttempts 
ave  been  made  of  late  years  to  introduce  the 
European  system,  but  hitherto  the  indolence  of 
the  Turkish  character  and  the  corruption  of  the 
officials  have  proved  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle. 

XXVIII. 

FRANCE  AHD  ITALT  JS  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTUBY. 

1 .  These  was  scarcely  any  vestige  nowremaining 
in  France  of  the  ancient.feudal  government.  The 
only  subsisting  fiefs  were  Burgundy  and  Brittany. 
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Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bargondy,  who  sought  to 
increase  his  territories  by  the  conquest  of  Switzer- 
land  and  Lorraine,  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  and 
killed  in  battle;  and  as  he  left  no  son,  Lewis  XI.  of 
FVance  took  possession  of  Burgundy  as  a  male  fief 
(1447).  The  duke*s  daughter  married  Maximilian, 
son  of  the  emperor  Fredenck  III.,  who,  by  this  mar. 
riage,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  of  Provence, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  increased  very  greatly  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Lewis  XI.,  an  odious  compound  of  vice, 
cruelty,  and  superstition,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  people, 
was  yet  the  autnor  of  many  wise  and  excellent  r^u- 
lations  of  public  policy.  The  barbarity  of  the  public 
executions  in  his  reign  is  beyond  all  belief;  yet  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
commerce,  the  restraints  he  imposed  on  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  nobility,  and  the  attention  he  bestowed 
in  regulating  the  courts  of  justice,  must  ever  be 
mentioned  to  his  honour. 

3.  The  count  de  la  Marche.  besides  the  bequest  of 
Provence  to  Lewis  XL,  left  him  his  empty  title  of 
sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Lewis  *was  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  gift ;  but  his  son  Charles  VIIL 
was  dazzled  with  the  shadow.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  projected  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  with  the  most  improvi* 
dent  precipitancy. 

4.  The  dismembered  state  of  Italy  was  favourable 
to  his  views.  The  popedom,  during  the  transference 
of  its  seat  to  Avi^on,  had  lost  many  of  its  territo- 
ries. Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara,  had  their  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  Genoa  and  Milan  to  the  family  of 
Sforza.  Florence,  under  the  Medici,  had  attained 
to  a  very  high  pitch  of  splendour.  Cosmo,  the 
founder  of  that  family,  employed  a  vast  fortune  ac- 
quired by  commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  his 
country,  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  and  in  the 
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cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  His 
high  reputation  obtained  for  himself  and  his  posterity 
the  chief  authority  in  his  native  state.  Peter  do 
Medici,  his  great  grandson,  ruled  in  Florence  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy. 

5.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  Alex- 
ander VL,  a  monster  of  wickedness.  The  pope  and 
the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  invited  Charles  to  this 
enterprise,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Charles,  after  be- 
sieging the  pope  in  Rome,  and  forcing  him  to  sub- 
mission, devoutly  kissed  his  feet  He  now  marched 
against  Naples,  while  its  tinnd  prince  Alphonso  fled 
to  Sicily,  and  his  son  to  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  after  ab- 
solving lus  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Charles 
entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  was  hailed  emperor 
and  Augustus;  but  he  lost  his  new  kingdom  in  al- 
most as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it.  A  league 
was  formed  against  France  between  the  pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arraeon,  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians ;  and  on  tne  return  of 
Charley  to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard 
his  conquest  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy. 

6.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  dedsive 
effect  of  this  confederacy  against  Charles  VIII.  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  an  useful  lesson  of 
policy,  and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a 
iMJanoe  of  power,  by  that  tacit  league,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  be  always  subsisting,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  any  particular 
state. 

7.  Charles  VIII.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-ei^t 
(14d8) ;  and,  leaving  no  children,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  by  the  title 
of  Lewis  XIL 
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XXIX. 

Hl^rOKT   or   SFAIX   IX  THK   POUKTEniTH   AXD    PIP- 

UCTH   CKXTCaiXS. 


1.  Wc  go  bttck  a  little  to  the  middle  of  the 
:.<.srte*ecih  ceaninr,  to  trace  tlw  lustorr  oi  Spain. 
I  Vtcr  of  CKtiie,  sanamed  the  Ond  (for  do  oth^ 
nMt»oa  t  JMA  that  he  c»p(oTed  serere  means  to  nip- 
|vrt  h:s;*<&st  lights  \  had  to  eoatend  against  a  bastard 
biMcher^  Uenir  of  TVawUmiifr,  wIm,  with  the  aid 
oi  a  Fr««k*h  banditti*  cnLied  MaZandrins,  led  bj  Ber. 
traai  «i«  Gwanin,  stiwe  to  dtmrmtw  him  of  hit 
kisur^^joa.  rw«er  ««  aaded  br  Edward  the  Black 
Finiacv,  then  mwemign  of  Gnienne,  who  defeated 
TiianMniiiiifi.  and  toiaftL  Berirand  prooner;  baton 
the  iv^^Bin  of  the  pnnoe  to 
%ikrk«d  hj  hB 

I'skAbwe  in  lescrain  h»  rag^  in  Ae  first  interriew 
visa  TVaaataonnmh.  the  latter  pot  him  to  ^ath  with 
bti  own  hand  ^l^oSt>:  and  thns  this  nsnrper  aecorea 
9^  himstflbrani  i»  |iiirtwia*  the  tkione  of  Gai^le. 

t.  TWwedkmms  and  dJIbnfWrr  of  one  of  his 
tMraMJkMHCs.  Hmnr  1 V.  «f  Caniile.  occnauMid  a  re. 
voCaONa  in  tibe^  kiaigda^  The  mijmitj  of  the 
»uacai  9ww>  m  leheukUMi ;  tike  aannahilT  of  the  nobles 
jouMKbiT  dtytd  ^heor  hoagr^  andL  on  the  alleged 
STwaiia  <Mf  aas  wMgtenr  aixinwwn  hcmgr  < 
ocnapeu«d  horn  to  voile  the  «ra>«monhB 
hewUL  Ther  amt  hraoKhfi  aftons  a  mmnag< 
i«itt^ia  and  FMfaand  «  Anagsam.  wUch  nnked  the 
DonnRhlies  of  Anagjwa  aoii  Ohqma.  After  a  ndnons 
c:i^  wnr«  the  weveuittim  wan  as  iknngtih  completed  by 
UM>  demh  of  the  Aiiyiwifd  svivN^n  <1-I74  ^  and  the 

« 14791. 
JL  Aitkeannnm  «f  FMfaand  ami  bdbcila  to 

stoeihraaies  olf  An^poa  adid  OuQaiMw  Sjpiin 
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Stale  of  great  disorder,  from  the  lawless  depredations 
of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals.  It  was  the  first 
object  of  the  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these  enor- 
mities, by  subjecting  the  offenders  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  law,  enforced  by  the  sword.  The  Holy 
Brotherhood  was  instituted  for  the  discovery  and  pu- 
nishment of  crimes ;  and  the  inquisition  (see  supra. 
Sect.  XIX.  §  3),  under  the  pretext  of  extirpating' 
heresy  and  impiety,  afforded  the  most  detestable  ex- 
amples of  sanguinary  persecution. 

4.  The  Moorish  -kingdom  of   Granada,   a  most 
splendid  monarchy,  but  at  that  time  weakened  by 
faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,  offered  a  tempting 
object  to  the  ambition  of  Fenlinand  and  Isabella. 
Alboacen  was  at  war  with  his  nephew  Aboabdeli, 
who  wanted  to  dethrone  him  ;  and  Ferdinand  aided 
Aboabdeli,   in  the  view  of  ruining   both;  for   no 
sooner  was  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  crown  by 
the  death  of  Alboacen,  than  Ferdinand  invaded  his 
ally  with  the  whole  force  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 
Granada  was  besieged  in  1491 ;  and  after  a  blockade 
of  eight  months,  surrendered  to  the  victor.     Abo- 
abdeli, by  a  mean  capitulation,  saved  his  life,   and 
purchased  a  retreat  for  his  countrymen  to  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  were  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  and  their  reli- 
gion.    Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  which  had  subsisted  for  800. years. 

5.  Ferdinand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  -of 
king  of  Spain.     In  1492,  he  expelled  all  the  Jews 
from  his  dominions,  on  the  absurd  ground  that  they 
kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  Spain  thus  lost  above  160,000  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  her  inhabitants.       The  exiles  spread 
themselves  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
were  often  the  victims  of  a  persecution  equally  in- 
human.    It  would  appear  that  Spain  has  felt,  even 
to  the  present  times,  the  effects  of  this  folly,  m  the 
slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  deplorable  macti- 
vity  whidi  is  the  characteristic  of  her  people.      Even 
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the  discoTery  of  tlie  new  world,  which  happened  at 
this  veij  period,  and  which  stinmlated  the  spirit  of 
enterpnao  and  indostry  in  all  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, produced  hut  a  feeble  impression  on  that  na> 
tion,  wnich  might  in  a  great  degree  have  monopo- 
lized its  benefits.  Of  that  great  discovery  we  shall 
afterwards  treat  in  A  separate  section. 


XXX. 

raXNCK,  SPAIK,  AND  FTALT,  IV  TIIX  XKD  OP  THK 
PirrBXNTH  AND  BKGINNINO  OP  TUB  SIXTKCXTM 
CKNTUKT. 

1.  Lxwis  XII.,  eagerly  bent  on  vindicating  his 
right  to  Naples,  courted  the  interest  of  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  promised  his  aid,  on  the  condition 
that  his  natural  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  should  re<»ive 
from  Lewis  the  dutcby  of  Valentinois,  with  the  king 
of  Navarre's  sister  in  marriafi^e.  Lewis  crossed  the 
Alps ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  was  master  of 
Milan  and  Genoa.  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  became 
his  prisoner  for  life.  Afraid  of  the  power  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain,  Lewis  joined  with  him  in  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  and  agreed  to  diride  with  him  the 
conquered  dominions,  the  pope  making  no  scruple  to 
sanction  the  partition.  But  the  compromise  was  of 
BO  duration ;  for  Alexander  VL  and  Ferdinand 
judgmff  it  a  better  policy  to  share  Italy  between 
themselves,  unite^  their  interest  to  strip  Lewis  of 
his  new  territories.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  cele- 
brated Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  defeated  the  French 
under  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  the  chevalier  Bay- 
ard ;  and  Lewis  irrecoverably  lost  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples, 

2.  History  relates  with  horror  the  crimes  of  pope 
Alexander  Vl.  and  his  son  Cssar  Borgia;  their 
murders,  robbenet»,  profsnations,  incests.  They 
compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of 
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their  ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of 
mankind,  and  finally  met  with  an  ample  retribution 
for  their  crimes.  The  pope  died  by  poison,  prepared, 
as  was  alleged,  by  himself  for  an  enemy ;  and  Bor- 
gia, stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  pope  Julius  II. 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
perished  in  miserable  obscurity. 

3.  Julias  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  projected 
the  formidable  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  with  the 
emperor,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Hungary,  for  tne  destruction 
of  Venice,  and  dividing  her  territories  amonsr  the 
confederates.  They  accomplished  in  part  their  de- 
sign; and  Venice  was  on  the  verge  of  annihilation, 
when  the  pope  changed  his  politics ;  and  having 
made  the  French  subservient  to  his  views  of  plun- 
dering  the  'Venetians,  now  formed  a  new  league  with 
them,  and  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  to  expel  the 
French  from  Ital^,  and  appropriate  all  their  con- 
quests.  The  Swiss  and  the  English  co-operated  in 
tnis  design.  The  French  made  a  brave  resistance 
under  their  generals  Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix, 
but  were  finuly  overpowered.  Lewis  was  com]3elIed 
to  evacuate  Italy:  Ferdinand,  with  the  aid  of 
Henry  VI I L  of  England,  stripped  him  of  Navarre, 
and  forced  him  to  purchase  a  peace.  He  died  in 
1515 ;  and,  though  unfortunate  in  his  military  en- 
terprises, from  the  superior  abilities  of  his  rivals 
pope  Julius  and  Ferdinand,  was  justly  esteemed  by 
nis  subjects  for  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his  go*  . 
vemment. 


t2 
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mtnomr  or  xvaLAin  nuvx  thk  MmBLi  or  thb 
rtrmji'iH  to  yhx  BBoixvuia  or  chb  tiy- 
TKEvm  csvTVBT.— am.  WAAs  or  to«k  avd 

LAVCi 


1.  Wi  bftfe  Men  Franee  icuweted  Irom  te  Bug* 
lUh  in  the  carir  part  of  die  reigii  of  Heniy  VI.  hy 
the  talents  and  prowesi  of  Curies  VIL  Daring 
the  minoritjr  of  Henry,  wlio  was  a  prinee  of  no  ca- 
pacity, England  was  embnnled  by  die  frctious  eon- 
tcntioB  for  power  between  Us  mides,  the  dnke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester.  The 
latter,  to  promote  his  ownriews  of  ambition,  married 
Henrr  to  Margaret  of  Anjoo,  daughter  of  Regnier 
the  titular  king  of  Naples,  a  woman  of  great  mental 
endowments  and  singnlar  heroism  of  character,  bat 
whose  sererity  in  the  peraecution  of  her  enemies 
alienated  a  ^at  part  of  the  nobles  firom  their  alie- 
giance,  and  mcreased  the  partisans  of  a  riral  claimant 
of  the  crown. 

2.  This  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  descended  by 
his  mother  from  Lionel  second  son  of  Edward  IIL, 
and  elder  brother  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  progenitor 
of  Henry  VL  The  White  Rose  distinguished  the 
faction  of  York,  as  the  Red  that  of  Lancaster.  The 
party  of  York  gained  much  strength  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  Henry,  who  was  subject  to  fits  of  lonacy ; 
and  Richard  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector 
of  the  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Henry  was  now 
annilulated ;  but  Margaret  roused  her  husoand,  in  an 
interval  of  sanity,  to  assert  his  right ;  and  the  nation 
wu  divided  in  arms  between  the  rival  JMurties.  In 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  5000  of  the  Lancastrians 
were  slun.  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  l^  the 
duke  of  York  (23d  May,  1454).     Yet  the  Fvlia- 
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ment,  while  it  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
tector, maintained  its  allegiance  to  the  king. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  queen  re-animated  the  royal 
party ;  and  the  Lancastrians  gained  such  advantage, 
that  the  duke  of  YoHl  fled  to  Ireland,  while  his  cause 
was  secretly  maintained  in  England  by  Guy  earl  otf 
Warwick.  In  the  battle  of  Northampton  the  party 
of  York  again  prevailed,  and  Heni^  once  more  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  while  his  dauntless 
queen  still  nobly  exerted  herself  to  retrieve  his  for* 
tunes.  York  now  claimed  the  crown  in  open  par- 
Uament,  but  prevailed  only  to  have  his  right  of  suc- 
cession ascertained  on  Henry*b  death,  to  the  eSLciu- 
noD  of  the  royal  issue. 

4.  In  the  next  battle  the  duke  of  York  was  slain, 
and  his  party  defeated ;  but  his  successor  Edward, 
supported  by  Warwick,  avenged  this  disaster  by  a 
signal  victory  near  Teuton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which 
40,000  e!  the  Lancastrians  were  slain.  York  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  while 
Margaret  vrith  her  dethroned  husband  knd  infant 
son,  fled  to  Flanders. 

5.  Edward,  who  owed  his  crown  to  Warwick,  w^s 
ungrateful  to  his  benefactor;  and  the  imprudence 
vaA  injustice  of  his  conduct  forced  that  nobleman  at 
length  to  take  part  with  the  faction  of  Lancaster. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  after  some  struggles, 
Edward  was  deposed,  and  Henry  VI.  once  more  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  now 
known  by  the  epithet  of  Tke  kmg-mdktr^  But  this 
chanse  was  of  no  duration :  the  party  of  York  ulti- 
mate^ nrevailed;  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  and  the  brave  Warwick  slain  ia 
the  etigmgeiauant  (l^?^)* 

6.  The  intrepid  Margaret,  whose  spirit  was  su- 
perior to  every  change  m  fortune,  prepared  to  strike 
a  last  Mow  for  the  crown  of  England  m  the  battle  of 
Tewksbury.  The  event  was  fotal  to  her  hopes: 
victory  declared  for  Edward.  Margaret  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  the  prince 
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ber  son,  a  joolk  of  higii  spirit,  wlien  faroaslit  into 
tbe  preaenoe  of  bis  eoBQoeror,  hwrinr  nobly  dared  to 
jostny  bis  enterarise  to  tbe  free  <»  bis  rival,  was 
uriMuroosliy  murdered  by  tbe  dokes  of  Gloacester 
and  Claraice.  Heunr  VL  was  soon  after  privately 
pat  to  deatb  in  tbe  Tower.  Tbe  beroie  Margaret, 
ransomed  by  Lewis  XL  died  in  FVanee,  1482. 

7.  Edward  IV.,  tbus  secured  on  tbe  tbnme  by  the 
deatb  of  all  bis  competitors,  abandoned  bimself  with- 
out reserve  to  tbe  indulgence  of  a  vicious  and  tyranni- 
cal nature.  He  put  to  deatb,  on  tbe  most  frivolous 
pretence,  bis  brother  Clarence ;  and,  preparing  to 
ffratify  bis  subjects  by  a  war  with  FVanoe,  be  died  sad- 
denly  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  poisoned, 
as  was  suspected,  by  bis  brother,  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester  (1483). 

8.  Edward  left  two  sons,  the  elder,  Edward  V., 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  named  Protector  in  the  minority  of  his 
nephew,  hired,  by  means  of  Buckingham,  a  mob  of 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  declare  their  wish  for 
his  assumption  of  the  crown.  He  yielded,  witb  af- 
fected reluctance,  to  this  voice  of  the  nation,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Richard  IIL,  1483. 
Edward  V.  (after  a  reign  of  two  months),  together 
ivith  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  were,  by  com- 
mand of  the  usurper,  smothered  while  asleep,  and 
privately  buried  in  the  Tower. 

9.  These  atrocious  crimes  found  an  avenger  in 
Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  the  surriving  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  who,  aided  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  landed  in  England,  and  revived  the  spirits 
of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom.  He 
gave  battle  to  Richard  in  the  field  of  Boswonh,  and 
entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was 
slain  while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage, 
August  22, 1485.  The  crown  be  wore  in  tbe  en- 
gagement  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  conqueror.  This  auspicious  day  put  an  end  to 
tbe  ciTil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.      Henry  VU. 
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united  the  rights  of  botJi  families  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I V. 

10.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  of  twenty-four 
years*  duration ;  and  under  his  wise  and  politic  go- 
vernment the  kingdom  recovered  all  the  wounds  it 
had  sustained  in  those  unhappy  contests.  Industry, 
good  order,  and  perfect  subordination,  were  the  fruit 
of  the  excellent  laws  passed  in  this  reign;  though 
the  temper  of  the  sovereign  was  despotic,  and  his 
avarice,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompted  to 
the  most  oppresnve  exactions. 

1 1.  The  government  of  Henry  was  disturbed  by 
two  very  singular  enterprises ;  the  attempt  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel,  the  son  of  a  balder,  to  counterfeit  the 
person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence  ;  and  the  similar  attempt  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  to  counterfeit  the  duke  of 
York,  who  had  been  smothered  in  the  Tower  by  Ri- 
chard  III.     Both,  impostors  found  considerable  sup. 
port,  but  were  finally  defeated.     Simnel,  after  being 
crowned  at  Dublin  king  of  England  and  Ireland, 
ended  his  days  in  a  menial  office  of  Henry's  household. 
Perkin,  for  five  years,  supported  his  cause  by  force 
of  arms,  and  was  uded  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Eno^lish  nobility.     Overpowered  at  length,  he  sur- 
rendered to  Henry,  who  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  but  his  ambitious  spirit  meditating  a 
new  insmrection,  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 
Henry  VII.  died  1509,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  hia 
age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 
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niSTORT  or  SCOTLAND  FROK  THK  KIOOLX  OP  THE 
POURTCKNTH  CRKTURT  TO  THR  RVO  OP  TUR  BElCtf 
OP  JAMRS  V. 

1.  In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  in  Scotland. 
The  power  of  the  greater  barons,  while  it  rendered 
them  independent,  and  often  the  rivals  of  their  sove- 
reign, was  a  perpetual  source  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order in  the  kingdom.  It  was  therefore  a  constant 
policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  to  humble  the  nobles, 
and  break  their  factious  combinations.  Robert  L 
attempted  to  retrench  the  vast  territorial  possessions 
of  his  barons,  by  requiring  every  landholaer  to  pro- 
duce  the  titles  of  his  estate;  but  was  resolutely 
answered  that  the  sword  was  their  charter  of  pos- 
session. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  in  1329,  and  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  David,  Edward  Baliol,  the 
son  of  John  formerly  king  of  Scotland,  with  the  aid 
of  Edward  IIL  of  England,  and  supported  by  many 
of  the  factious  barons,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  while  the  young  David  was  con- 
veyed  for  security  to  France.  The  mean  dependence 
of  Baliol  on  the  English  monarch  depriveid  him  of 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Robert  tne  steward  of 
Scotland,  Randolph,  and  Douglas,  supported  the 
Brucian  interest,  and,  assisted  by  the  FVench,  re- 
stored David  to  his  throne ;  a  prince  destined  to 
sustain  many  reverses  of  fortune ;  for,  in  a  subse- 

?uent  invasion  of  the  English  territory  by  the  Scots, 
>avid  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham* 
and  conveyed  to  London.  He  remained  for  eleyen 
years  in  captivity,  and  witnessed  the  similar  fate  of  a 
brother  monarch,  John  king  of  France,  taken  pri- 
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!4>ner  by  the  Black  Prince  in  the  battle  of  Poictier«. 
David  was  ransomed  by  his  subjects,  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom  in  1357}  and  he  ended  a  turbulent 
rei^n  in  1370-1.  The  crown  passed  at  his  demise 
to  his  nephew  Robert,  the  high  steward  of  Scot- 
land, in  virtue  of  a  destination  made  by  Robert  I. 
with  consent  of  the  States. 

3.  The  reign  of  Robert  II.,  which  was  of  twenty 
years*  duration,  was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities 
between  the  Scots  and  English,  productive  of  no 
material  consequence  to  eitber  kingdom;  and  the 
weak  and  indolent  disposition  of  his  successor  Ro- 
bert III.,  who  found  himself  unequal  to  the  contest 
ivith  his  factious  nobles,  prompted  him  to  resign  the 
government  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Albany. 
This  ambitious  man  formed  the  design  of  usurping 
the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews  the  sons  of 
Robert.  The  elder  Rothsay,  a  prince  of  high  spirit, 
was  imprisoned,  on  pretence  of  treasonable  designs, 
and  starved  to  death.  The  younger,  James,  escaped 
a  similar  fate  which  was  intended  for  him  ;  but,  on 
bis  passage  to  France,  whither  he  was  sent  for  safety 
by  his  father,  he  was  taken  by  an  English  ship  of 
war  and  brought  prisoner  to  London.  The  weak 
Robert  sunk  under  these  misfortunes,  and  died  1405, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

4.  James  I.,  a  prince  of  ^reat  natural  endovnnents, 
profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years  at  the  court 
of  England,  in  adorning  his  mind  with  every  va- 
luable accomplishment.  At  his  return  to  his  king- 
dom, which  in  his  absence  had  been  weakly  governed 
by  the  regent  Albany,  and  suffered  under  all  the 
disorders  of  anarchy,  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to 
the  improvement  and  civilization  of  his  people,  by 
the  enactment  of  many  excellent  laws,  enforced  with 
a  resolute  authority.  The  factions  of  the  nobles, 
their  dangerous  combinations,  and  their  domineering 
tyranny  over  their  dependants,  the  great  sources  of 
the  people's  miseries,  were  firmly,  restrained  and 
most  severely  punished.     But  these  wholesome  in- 
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notatioM,  while  they  twuemed  to  James  the  aSef . 
tioiH  of  the  BBtioa  at  large,  ezated  tiie  odhoB  of  tke 
nofailtty,  aad  gave  birtk  to  a  eonspiracj,  headed  bf 
the  eari  of  Adiole,  die  kiog^  nncle,  wludi  tennis 
Bated  in  the  auirder  of  tfaii  ezoellent  priaoe^  in  the 
fortfiXDiirth  year  of  Us  we  (1437). 

5.^  His  Km  James  IL  inhpritffd  a  oonnderable 
portion  of  the  talents  of  his  Cither;  and,  in  thelflie 
purpose  of  restraining  the  inordinate  power  of  his 
noUes,  pmsaed  the  same  maiims  of  govemment, 
which  an  impetoons  temper  pronnrted  him,  in  some 
instances,  to  carry  to  the  most  Uameahle  ezoess. 
The  eari  of  Dooglas,  trusting  to  a  powerfol  vas- 
salage, had  assmnpd  an  authority  aliove  the  laws, 
and  a  state  and  splendonr  rival  to  those  of  his  so- 
vereign. He  was  seized,  and,  without  accusation  or 
trial,  beheaded.  His  suoeesMr  imprudently  running 
the  same  career,  and  boldly  jnsttfying,  in  a  confe- 
rence, his  rebelUoos  practices,  was  pot  to  death  by 
the  king's  own  hand.  Thus  were  the  Mictions  of  the 
nobles  quelled  by  a  barbarous  rigour  of  authority. 
To  his  people  James  was  beneAoent  and  humane, 
and  his  laws  contributed  materially  to  their  dviliia- 
tion  and  posperity.  He  was  killed  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  l^  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Roxburp^h  (1460). 

6.  His  son,  James  IIL,  without  the  talents  of^his 
predecessors,  affscted  to  tread  in  the  same  steps. 
To  humble  his  nobles,  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on 
mean  favourites ;  an  insult  which  the  former  avenged 
by  rebellion.     His  brothers  Albany  and  Mar,  araed 
by  Edward  IV.  of  England,  attempted  a  revolution 
in  the  kingdom,  whicn  was  frustrated  only  by  the 
death  of  Edward.     In  a  second  rebellion,  the  con- 
foderato  nobles  forced  the  prince  of  Rothsay,  eldest 
son  of  James  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father. 
In  an  engagement  near  Bannockbum  the  rebels 
wore  succesndl,  and  the  king  was  slain  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his.age  (1488). 

7.  James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished 
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prince,  whose  talents  were  equalled  by  his  yirtues, 
while  his  measures  of  government  were  dictated  by 
a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  won  by  a  well-placed 
confidence  the  affections  of  his  nobility.  In  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  both  sovereigns  wisely  sought  a  bond  of 
amity  between  the  kingdoms ;  but  this  purpose  was 
frustrated  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  high  spirit  of  the  rival  monarchs  was  easily  in. 
flamed  by  trifling  causes  of  offence;  and  FVance, 
then  at  war  with  England,  courted  the  aid  of  her 
ancient  ally.  James  invaded  England  with  a  pow- 
ei*ful  army,  which  he  wished  to  lead  to  immediate 
action ;  but  the  prudent  delays  of  Surrey,  the  Enfr- 
lish  general,  wasted  and  weakened  his  force ;  and 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  the  Scots  were  de- 
feated with  prodigious  slaughter.  The  gallant 
James  perished  in  the  fight,  and  with  him  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  nobles  (1513). 

8.  Under  the  long  minority  of  his  son  James  V., 
An  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the  king- 
dom was  feebly  ruled  by  his  uncle  Albany.  The 
aristocracy  began  to  resume  its  ancient  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  was  ill  brooked  bv  a  prince  of  a 
proud  and  uncontrollable  mind,  who  felt  tne  keenest 
jealousy  of  a  high  prerogative.  With  a  systematic 
policy,  he  employed  the  church  to  abase  the  nobility, 
conferrinj?  all  the  offices  of  state  on  able  ecclesi- 
astics. The  cardinal  Beaton  eo-operated  with  great 
leai  in  the  designs  of  his  master,  and  under  him 
ruled  the  kingdom. 

9.  Henry  VIII.,  embroiled  with  the  papacy, sought 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Scots,  but  the  ecclesi- 
astical counsellors  of  the  latter  defeated  this  bene- 
ficial purpose.  A  war  was  thus  provoked,  and  James 
was  reluetantlv  compelled  to  court  those  nobles 
whom  it  had  oeen  hitherto  his  darling  object  to 
bcuniliate.  They  now  determined  on  a  disgraceful 
revenge.  In  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  border  the 
English  were  repelled,  and  an  opportunity  offered 
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to  the  Scots  of  cutting  off  their  retreat.  The  kin*^ 
gave  his  orders  to  that  end,  but  his  barons  obstinately 
refused  to  advance  beyond  the  frontier.  One  mea- 
sure more  was  wanting  to  drive  their  sovereign  to 
despair.  In  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the 
English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  deUberatelj  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  to  500  of  the  enemy. 
The  high  spirit  of  James  sunk  under  his  contending 
passions;  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  yet  more  unfortunate  than  her 
fitther,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (1542). 


XXXIIL 

ON   THE   AVCIKMT   CONSTITUTION   OT  THE   SCOTTISH 

OOVXaNMENT. 

I.  We  have  seen  it  a  constant   policy  with  the 
Scottish  kings  to  abase  the  power  of  their  nobles, 
and  this  struggle  we  have  observed  to  have  been  die 
source  of  much  misery  and  bloodshed;    but  the 
policy  was  necessary,  from  the  dangerous  ambition 
and  lawless  tyranny  of  those  nobles,  who  frequently 
aimed  at  overturning  the  throne,  and  exercised  the 
severest  oppression  on  all  their  dependants.     The 
interests,  tnerefore,  of  the  people,  no  less  than  the 
security  of  the  prince,  demanded  l!he  repression  of 
this  overbearing  and  destructive  power.     The  aris- 
tocracy was,  however,  preserved,  no  less  by  its  own 
strength  than  by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  chiefly  by  the  violent  and  unhappy  fate  of  the 
sovereigns.     Meantime,  although  the  measures  they 
pursuea  wore  not  successful,  their  consequences  were 
oeneficial.     They  restrained,  if  they  did  not  destroy, 
the  spirit  of  feudal  oppression,  and  gave  birth  to 
order,  wise  laws,  and  a  more  tranquil  administrmtion 
mt. 

tive  power,  though  nominally  rcsi- 
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dent  in  the  parliament,  was  virtually  in  the  king, 
who,  by  his  influence,  entirely  controlled  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  parliament  consisted  of  three  estates, 
the  nobles,  the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  lesser 
barons,  the  representatives  of  the  towns  and  shires. 
The  disposal  of  benefices  gave  the  crown  the  entire 
command  of  the  churchmen,  who  equalled  the  nobles 
in  number ;  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  commons 
were  the  dependants  of  the  sovereign.  A  commit* 
tee,  termed  the  lords  of  the  articles,  prepared  every 
measure  that  was  to  come  before  the  parliament,  and 
these,  by  the  mode  of  their  election,  were  in  effect 
nominated  by  the  king.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Scottish  princes,  that  there  are  few  instances  of 
their  abusing  an  authority  so  extensive  as  that  which 
they  constitutionally  enjoyed. 

3.  The  king  had  anciently  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  which  he  gene- 
rally exercised  through  the  medium  of  his  privy 
council ;  but  in  1425,  James  I.  instituted  the  court 
of  session,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  certain 
judges  chosen  from  the  three  estates.  This  court 
was  new  modelled  by  James  V.  and  its  jurisdiction 
limited  to  civil  causes,  the  cognizance  of  crimes 
being  committed  to  the  justiciary.  The  chancellor 
was  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown,  and  president 
of  the  parliament.  To  the  chamberlain  belonged 
the  care  of  the  finances  and  the  public  police;  to 
the  high  steward  the  charge  of  the  king's  household : 
the  constable  regulated  all  matters  of  military  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  marshall  was  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant and  master  of  the  horse. 

4.  The  revenue  of  the  sovereign  consisted  of  his 
domain,  which  was  extensive,  of  the  feudal  casualties 
and  forfeitures,  the^  profits  of  the  wardships  of  his 
vassals,  the  rents  of  vacant  benefices,  the  pecuniary 
fines  for  offences,  and  the  aids  or  presents'  occasion, 
ally  given  by  the  subject ;  a  revenue  at  all  times 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  the 
support  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
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5.  The  political  principles  which  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  Scots  towards  other  nations  were 
obvious  and  simple.  It  had  ever  been  an  object  of 
ambition  to  England  to  acquire  the  sovcreigntjr  of 
her  sister  kingdom,  who  was  constantly  on  her 
ffuaid  affainst  this  design  of  her  more  potent  neigh- 
bour. It  was  the  wisest  policy  for  Scotland  to  attach 
herKlf  to  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  England ; 
an  alliance  reciprocally  courted  from  similar  motives. 
In  those  days  this  attachment  was  justly  esteemol 
patriotic ;  while  the  Scots,  who  wore  the  partisans 
of  England,  were  with  equal  justice  regarded  as 
traitors  to  their  country.  In  the  period  of  which 
we  now  treat,  it  was  a  settled  nolicy  of  the  English 
sovereigns  to  have  a  secret  taction  in  their  pay  in 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  thus  en- 
slaving the  nation ;  and  to  this  source  all  the  sub- 
sequent cUsorders  of  the  latter  kingdom  are  to  be 
attributed. 


XXXIV. 

A   VIEW   or  THE   PROGRESS  OP   LITBBATUBK   AVD 
SCIENCE   IN   EUROPE. 

PROU  THE   REVIVAL  OP    LETTERS  DOWN  TO  THE 
END   OP  THE   PIPTEENTH   CENTURY. 

1.  The  first  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe  wer» 
the  Arabians,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  Aaiatie 
conquests,  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
ancient  *Greek  authors,  cusoovered  and  Justly  appre- 
ciated the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  de- 
rived firom  them.  The  caliphs  procured  from  the 
eastern  emperors  copies  of  the  ancient  manoscripts, 
•lid  had  toem  carefully   translated  into    Arabic; 

—"■ *-- f  principally  those  which  treated  of  mathe- 

lysics,  and  metaphysics.   They  dissemiiuUed 
lowledge  in  the  course  of  tlieir  conqocstis 
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■nd  founded  schools  and  colleges  in  all  the  countries 
they  subdued. 

2.  The  western  kmgdoms  of  Europe  become  first 
acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  through 
the  medium  of  those  Arabian  translations.  Charle>- 
magne  caused  Latin  translations  to  bo  made  from 
the  Arabian,  and  founded,  after  the  example  of  the 
caliphs,  the  universities  of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Osna- 
burg,  and  Paris.  Alfred,  with  a  similar  spirit,  and 
by  similar  means,  introduced  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture in  England;   but  the  subsequent  disorders  of 

.the  kingdom  replungcd  it  into  barbarism.  The 
Normans,  however,,brought  from  the  continent  some 
tincture  of  ancient  learning,  which  was  kept  alive 
in  the  monasteries,  where  the  monks  were  meritori- 
ously employed  in  transcribing^  a  few  of  the  ancient 
authors,  along  with  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saints. 

3.  In  this  dawn  of  literature  in  England  appeared 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
names  distinguished  in  the  earliest  annals  of  poetry 
and  romance ;  John  of  Salisbury,  a  moralist ;  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  annalist  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land before  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensi^,  known  in  the  fields  of  history,  theology,  and 
poetry ;  Joseph  of  Exeter,  author  of  two  Latin  epic 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  war  of  Antioch, 
or  the  crusade,  which  are  read  with  pleasure  even  in 
the  present  day. 

4.  But  this  era  of  a  good  taste  in  letters  was  of 
short  duration.  The  taste  for  classical  composition 
and  historic  information  yielded  to  the  barbarous 
subtilties  of  scholastic  divinity  taught  by  Lombard 
and  Abelard;  and  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  began  to  engage  the  general 
attention  from  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalphi,  1137.  The  amusements  of  the  vulgar  in 
those  periods  were  metrical  and  prose  romance?, 
unintelligible  prophecies,  and  fables  of  giants  and 
enchanters. 

5.   In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeared 
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■  diMinguiibed  geniiu,  Rog^r  Bu»n,  aa  Eag1U> 
triir,  wbote  comprebeniiie  mind  wu  fillnl  wi£  ill 
tha  ilore*  of  uicient  learning ;  irha  poueised  ■  St- 
criminUinK  judgmeat  to  lepmte  the  predoui  on 
from  the  droai,  and  a  power  of  invention  fitted  to 
advance  in  everji  idenoe  which  w«»  the  object  of  hLi 
•indy.  He  taw  the  innifficiency  of  the  achool  of 
philonphir,  and  £nt  recommended  the  prosecutioD 
of  knowledge  by  eiperiment  and  the  obwrvation  of 
nature.  He  inade  diicoverie*  of  importouca  in 
astroDomf,  in  opticSt  in  cbemiatjy  and  aediCLDe, 
and  medianici.  He  reformed  the  calendar,  dia- 
covcred  the  cooitruction  of  teleicopic  glarae*.  for' 

Cten  after  bis  time,  and  revived  by  Galileo,  and 
left  a  plain  intimation  of  bis  knowledge  of  the 
compoiilian  of  gunpowder.  Yet  tbii  moit  tuperioi 
geniu*  believed  in  the  pouibilily  of  discovering  an 
elixir  for  tbe  prolongotioa  of  life,  in  tbe  tranimula- 
•ion  of  met^  mto  gold,  and  m  judicial  aatrolc^. 

6.  A  general  lane  prevuled  for  poetical  compo- 
■ition  m  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuiiea.  The 
Ironbadour)  of  Provence  wrote  ionneti,  madrigali, 
and  lalirical  ballads,  and  excelled  in  extempore  dia- 
logue) on  the  subject  of  love,  wbich  the;  treated  in  a 
metapbyiical  and  Platonic  strain.  The;  contended 
for  the  priie  of  poetry  at  aDlema  meetmn,  where 
princea,  nobloa,  and  the  moat  illustrioua  Udiet,  at- 
tended to  dedde  between  the  rival  Ijarda ;  and  >ome 
of  tboaa  princea,  aa  Ricfaard  L  of  Ensland,  Frede- 
rick L  emperor  of  Germany,  are  celebrated  tbem- 
telvea  as  troubadoun  of  eminence.  Many  fngmenta 
yel  rem«n  of  their  compositions. 

T.  The  transference  of  the  papal  seat  to  Avignon 
in  the  fourteenth  century  famlliariied  the  Italian 
IN.  '    '  <  "F  tbe  troubadoun,  and  gave  a 

I         Tj^ol  style  to  their  compositions, 
ri;ible  in  the  poetry  of  Petrart-ii 
Tiia  Disina  CmauiJiii  of  Dante  fir<il 

machinery  of  angels  and  devila  in  tiie 

t  at  tbe  Pagan  mythology,  and  ii  •  work  con- 
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taining  many  examples  of  the  terrible  sublime.  The 
Sonnets  and  Ctinumi  of  Petrarch  are  highly  tender 
itnd  pathetic,  though  vitiated  with  a  quamtness  and 
conceit,  which  is  a  prevailing  feature  of  the  Italian 
poetry.  The  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  a  work  of  the 
same  age,  is  a  masterpiece  for  invention,  ingenious 
narrative,  and  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
These  authors  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian 
language. 

8.  Contemporary  with  them,  and  of  rival  merit, 
was  the  English  Chaucer,  who  displays  all  the  talents 
of  Boccaccio  through  the  medium  of  excellent  poetry. 
The  works  of  Chaucer  discover  an  extensive  know- 
led^e  of  the  sciences,  an  acquaintance  both  with 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  particularly  the  litera- 
ture of  France  and  Italy,  and,  above  all,  a  most 
acute  discernment  of  life  and  manners. 

9.  Of  similar  character  are  the  poems  of  Gower, 
but  ofa  graver  cast,  and  a  more  chastened  morality. 
Equal  to  these  eminent  men,  in  every  species  of  li- 
terary  merit,  was  the  accomplished  James  L  of  Scot- 
land, of  which  his  remaining  ^vritings  bear  con« 
vincing  testimony,  llie  doubtful  Rowley  of  Bristol 
is  said  to  have  adorned  the  fifteenth  century. 

10.  Spain  at  this  period  began  to  emerge  from 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  to  produce  a  few  of 
those  works  which  are  enumerated  with  approbation 
in  the  whimsical  but  judicious  criticism  of  Cervantes 
(Don  Quixote,  b.  i.  c.  6). 

11.  But  although  poetry  attained  in  those  ages  a 
considerable  degree  of  splendour,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle advancement  in  general  literature  and  science. 
History  was  disgraced  by  the  intennixture  of  miracle 
and  fable  ;  though  we  find  much  curious  information 
in  the  writings  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of  Wal- 
singham,  Everard,  Duysburg,  and  the  Chronicles 
ofFroissart  and  Monstrelet.  Philip  de  Comines 
happily  describes  the  reigns  of  Ixiwis  XL  and 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Villani  and  Platina  are 
valuable  recorders  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
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12.  A  taste  for  clasirical  learning 'in  tbc  fiftecndi 
century  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient 
authors.  Poggio  discovered  the  writings  of  Qam. 
tilian,  and  several  of  the  compositions  of  Cicero, 
which  stimulated  to  farther  research,  and  the  re- 
covery of  many  val\uible  remains  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature.  But  this  taste  was  not  generally 
diffused.  France  and  England  were  extremely  bar- 
barous. The  library  at  Oxford  contained  only  GOO 
volumes,  and  there  were  but  four  classics  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris.  But  a  brighter  period  was 
approaching.  The  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteen^ 
century,  diffused  a  taste  for  polite  literature  over  all 
the  west  of  Europe.  A  succcession  of  popes,  en- 
dowed with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  learning  and  the  sciences; 
and,  tAiove  m,  the  noble  discovery  of  the  Art  ^ 
Printing  contributed  to  their  rapid  advancement  and 
dissemination,  and  gave  a  certain  assurance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  every  valuable  art,  and  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  liuman  knowledge. 

13.  The  rise  of  dramatic  composition  amon^  the 
modems  is  to  be  traced  to  the  absurd  and  ludicrous 
representation  in  the  churches  of  the  Scripture  his- 
tories, called  in  England  Mysteries,  Miracles,  and 
Moralities.  These  were  first  exhibited  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  continued  to  the  sixteenth,  when  in 
Eneland  they  were  prohibited  by  law.  Of  these 
we  nave  amusing  specimens  in  Warton*s  History  of 
English  Poetry.  Profane  dramas  were  substituted 
in  their  place ;  and  a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane appears  to  have  been  known  in  France  as  early 
as  1300.     In  Spain  the  farcical  mysteries  keep  their 

S-ound  to  the  present  day ;  nor  was  it  till  the  end  of 
e  sixteenth  century  that  any  regular  composition 
for  the  staffe  was  known  in  tbiat  country.  The  h^ 
Uaos  are  afiowed  by  their  own  writers  to  have  bor« 
*  theur  theatre  from  the  Fk'ench  and  English* 
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XXXV. 

▼lEW   OF  THX   FROORXSS   OF   COMMERCX' IN    KUROFK 
BXFORX   THX   FORTUOUXSX   DI8COVXR1K8. 

1.  BxFORX  giving  an  aocoont  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  ex- 
ploring a  new  route  to  India,  we  shall  present  a  short 
view  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in  Europe  down 
to  that  period. 

The  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients  was 
the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  who  sailed  (570,  b.c.)  from 
Carthage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  within  four  or  five 
degrees  of  the  line.  Africa  was  not  known  by  the 
ancients  to  be  almost  drcumnavigable.  They  had 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  habitable  earth. 
They  believed  that  both  the  torrid  and  frigid 
cones  were  uninhabitable ;  and  they  were  but  very 
mperfcctly  acquainted  with  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, the  greatest  part  of  Russia,  were  unknown  to 
them.  In  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  globe,  the 
63d  degree  of  latitude  is  the  limit  of  the  earUi  to 
the  north,  the  equinoctial  to  the  south. 

2.  Britain  was  circumnavigated  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  The  Romans  frequented  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce ;  and  Tacitus  mentions  London  as 
a  celebrated  resort  of  merchants.  The  commerce  of 
the  ancients  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. In  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Con- 
Btantinopolitan  empire,  the  merchandise  of  India  was 
imported  from  Alexandria ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Arabians,  it  was  carried  up  the  Indus, 
and  thence  by  land  to  the  Oxus,  which  then  ran  into 
the  Caspian  sea;  thence  it  was  brought  up  the  WoU 
ga,  and  af  ain  carried  over  land  to  the  Don,  whence 
n  descended  into  the  Euxine. 

3.  After  the  fail  of  the  Western  empire,  commerce 

u2 
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was  long  at  a  stand  in  Europe. — When  Attila  wtf 
ravaging  Italy  the  Veneti  took  refuge  in  the  small 
islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  there  founded  Venice  (a.i>.  452),  which  began 
very  early  to  equip  small  fleets,  and  trade  to  the 
coasts  ef  £gypt  ana  the  Levant,  for  spices  and  other 
merchandise  of  Arabia  and  India.  Genoa,  Florence, 
and  Pisa,  imitated  this  example,  and  began  to  acquire 
considerable  wealth;  but  Venice  retained  her  su- 
periority  over  these  rival  states,  and  gained  consi- 
derable  territories  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricum 
and  Dalmatia. 

4.  The  maritime  cities  of  Italy  profited  by  the 
crusades,  in  furnishing  the  armies  with  supplies,  and 
bringing  home  the  produce  of  the  east.  The  Italian 
merohants  established  manufsctures  similar  to  those 
of  Constantinople.  Rogero  kinfic  of  SicU^  brought 
artisans  from  Athens,  and  estabushed  a  silk  manu- 
facture at  Palermo  in  1 130.  The  sugar  cane  was 
planted  in  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thence 
carried  to  Madeira,  and  finally  made  its  way  to  the 
West  Indies. 

5.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
Italians  wero  the  only  commercial  people  of  Europe. 
Venice  set  the  first  example  of  a  national  bank  in 
1 157,  which  has  maintained  its  credit  to  the  present 
dmes.  The  only  trade  of  Fk«nce,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, at  this  time,  was  carried  on  at  stated  hin  and 
markets,  to  which  traders  resorted  from  all  quarters^ 
paying  a  tax  to  the  sovereienB  or  the  lords  of  the 
territory.  The  more  enterprising  bought  a  privilege 
of  exemption,  hj  pairing  at  once  a  large  sum,  and 
were  thenoe  calledyrce  inden, 

6.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Italian  merchants,  nsoal* 
ly  called  Lombards,  were  the  lactorsof  all  the  Enro- 
pean  mtiA'^fi  and  were  enticed  bj  privilores  granted 
^the  Boveragm,  to  settle  in  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
Many,  wad  fiMland.     They  were  not  only  traders  in 

l^^st  bankers,  or  mouey-dealers ;  bat 
Aia  last  business  a  severe  restraint 
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from  the  canon  law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  interest ; 
and  nence,  from  the  necessary  privacy  of  their  bar. 
gains,  there  were  no  bounds  to  exoibitant  usury. 
The  Jews,  too,  who  were  the  chief  dealers  in  money, 
brought  cUsrepute  oi^  the  trade  of  banking,  and  fre- 
quently suffered,  on  that  account,  the  most  into- 
lerable persecution  and  confiscation  of  their  fortunes. 
To  G^ard  against  these  injuries,  they  invented  Bill* 
of  LjLchange, 

7.  The  Lombard  merchants  awakened  a  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  gave  birth  to  manufactures,  which 
were  generally  encouraged  by  the  sovereigns  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Among  the  chief 
encouragements  was  the  institution  of  corporations 
or  monopolies,  the  earliest  of  which  are  traced  up  to 
the  eleventh  century;  a  policy  beneficial  and  perhaps 
necessary  where  tne  spirit  of  industry  is  low,  and 
manufactures  are  in  their  infancy,  but  of  hurtful  con- 
sequehce  where  trade  and  manufactures  are  flou- 
rishing. 

8.  Commerce  began  to  spread  towards  the  north 
of  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Bea^ports  on  the  Baltic  traded  with  FVance  and 
Britain,  and  with  the  Mediterranean  by  tiie  staple  of 
the  isle  of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
then  possessed  by  the  English.  The  commercial 
laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  (on  the  Baltic)  regu- 
lated for  many  ages  the  trade  of  Europe.  To  pro- 
tect their  trade  from  piracy,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and 
most  of  the  northern  sea^ports,  joined  in  a  confede- 
racy, under  certain  general  regulations,  termed  the 
T.,eague  of  the  Hame  loums ;  an  union  so  beneficial  in 
its  nature,  and  so  formidable  in  point  of  strength, 
as  to  have  its  alliance  courted  by  the  predominant 
powers  of  Europe. 

9.  For  the  trade  of  the  Hanse  Towns  with  the 
southern  kingdoms,  Bruges,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
was  found  a  convenient  entrepAt,  and  thither  the 
Mediterranean  merchants  brought  the  commodities 
of  India  and  the  Levant  to  exchange  with  the  pro* 
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daw  and  ■nifanwii  of  te  Noitli.  The  Flea- 
ii^  aoir  bcfM  lo  muwu«B<  trade  and  mannfac^ 
«ra,  wkiok  tbeaee  need  to  the  Brabenten ;  bol 
tkeir  growdi  benf  owckcd  hy  the  iapotitie  love- 
feifas  of  tiboee  pronaoei,  tibej  fbaad  a  mora  iaroor- 
aUe  field  ia  B^laad,  whiob  wai  dntiBed  tbeaoe  to 
derive  ^  gieat  eoaroe  of  its  nitionel  opolenoe. 

10,  TIm  Britaas  had  verf  eoriy  teen  the  impor. 
taace  of  oooaaeree.  Bede  relates  that  Londoo, 
ia  614,  was  freqaeated  hy  fiveigaen  for  the  purpose 
of  trade;  aad  WilliaB  of  Mslmesbary  speaks  of  it 
ia  1041,  as  a  aost  ponaloai  and  wealthT  aty.  The 
cnqae  porta,  Dover,  liaaliqfB,  H  vthe,  boomcy,  and 
Saadwioh,  obtsmed  ia  that  age  their  privileges  and 
iauaaaitiea,  oa  ooaditiQB  of  Ihnashiqg  each  five  ships 
of  war.     TVese  ports  ara  aow  eight  ia  mimber,  and 

ad  their  aMMben  to  psriiaaeat. 

11.  The  vpooUsa  MaaAffare  of  EogUad  was 
the  twelfth  oeataiy.     Ueary  IL  iiu 


oorpoiatod  ^  aasvers  of  l,«nftdiai,  and  cave  then 
vanoai  piiii>%«i>  Bj  a  law  psssed  u  liis  rugn, 
dU  eloth  SMde  of  fbreiga  wool  was  eoadesuwd  to  be 


Seothuid  at  dns  tisM  aeeas  to  have 
of  waalAi,  as  is 
^  panaowt  of  the  tumam  of  WillisBi  die  lion, 
whichww  IQtOOO aaariq. eqaal to  100,0001.  sterthi^ 
of  prasewttoOMy.  The  Eaghsh  fiMmd  it  diflBcoH  to 
laiw  doable  that  saa  fiv  d»  raaaoB  of  Richard  L, 
ladthe  Scots  eoatribatod  a  proportioa  of  it.  The 
Ei^fish  sovofoigM  aftirat  diewa  eonsiderable  la. 
veaae  ftoM  too  castoas  oa  wool  ucpofted  to  be  isi 
aaftMCarsd  abroad  s  bat  beeoBMagaooa  seasible  of  the 
beaefit  of  eaooaiegiag  its  hoBM  ■amifariiire,  they 
lavited,  lor  th«l  1^«"P^  ^  Cveiga  artiaaas  and 
»erchaats  to  rssMie  ia  i^aglaad,  and  gave  them 
valaahle  iiait^*^^  Edward  IIL  was  pecaHariy 
atteative  to  trade  aad  sMBofisetares,  as  appears  by 
the  Uws  paMd  ia  hM  reiga.  aad  he  was  booatiAil  ia 
the  eaooanaewwat  of  leniga  ardssas.     The  soe- 

aad  daring 
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the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  spirit  of 
trade  and  manufactures  gpreatly  declined ;  nor  was  it 
till  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  that  they  began  once 
more  to  revive  and  flourish.  In  that  interval,  how- 
ever, of  their  decay  in  England,  commerce  and  the 
arts  were  encouraged  in  Scotland  by  James  I.  and 
his  successors,  as  much  as  the  comparatively  rude 
and  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  would  permit* 
The  hemn^  fisherv  then  began  to  be  vigorously  pro- 
moted; and  the  auties  laid  on  the  exportation  of 
woollen  cloth,  shew  that  this  manufacture  was  then 
considerable  among  the  Scots.  Glasgow  began,  in 
1420,  to  acauire  wealth  by  Ae  fisheries,  but  had 
little  or  no  foreign  trade  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

12.  Henry  VIL  gave  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
nient  to  trade  and  manufactures,  particularly  the 
woollen,  by  inviting  foreign  artisans,  and  establishing 
them  at  L^eds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  &c.  The  navi- 
gation acts  were  passed  m  his  reign,  and  commercial 
treaties  formed  with  the  continental  kingdoms,  for 
the  protection  of  the  merchant-shipping.  Such  was 
the  state  of  commerce  at  the  time  when  the  Portu- 
guese made  those  great  discoveries  which  opened  a 
new  route  to  India,  and  ^ave  a  circulation  to  its 
wealth  over  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


XXXVL 

DISCOTKRIXS  or  TBI  rORTUOUKSX  IK  THK  FIF- 
TXBNTB  CXMTURT,  AND  THXIR  XFFXCTS  OK  THE 
COMMXaCX   OF   XUROPX. 

1.  Tbx  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been  known  in* 
Europe  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
compass  was  not  used  in  sailing  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth;  and  another  century  had  elapsed 
from  that  period,  while  vet  the  European  manners 
scarcely  ventun^  out  ot  the  sight  of  their  coasts. 
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llie  eastern  ocean  was  little  otherwise  known  than 
by  name ;  and  the  Atlantic  was  supposed  to  be  a 
boundless  expanse  of  sea,  extending  inrobably  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In  the  beliet  that  the  torrid 
zone  was  uninhabitable,  a  promontory  on  the  African 
coast,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was 
termed  Cape  Non,  as  forming  an  impassable  limit. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John, 
king  of  Portugal,  sent  a  few  vessels  to  explore  the 
Afncan  coast ;  and  these  doubling  Cape  Non,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cape  Bovador,  within  two  degrees  of  the 
northern  tropic.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  John, 
equipped  a  single  ship,  which,  being  driven  out  to 
sea,  landed  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  This  in- 
voluntary experiment  imboldened  the  mariners  to 
abandon  their  timid  mode  of  coasting,  and  launch 
into  the  open  sea.  In  1420,  the  Portuguese  disco- 
vered Maaeira,  where  they  established  a  colony,  and 
planted  the  Cyprus  vine  and  the  sugar-cane. 

3.  The  n>irit  of  enterprise  thus  awakened,  prince 
Henry  obtained  from  Eugene  I V.  a  bull  granting-  to 
the  Portuguese  the  property  of  all  the  countries  Stej 
ndsht  discover  between  Cape  Non  and  India.  Under 
John  I.  of  Portugal,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  were 
discovered  and  colonized ;  and  the  fleets  advancing 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  brought  home  ffold-diist, 
gums,  and  ivory.  Passing  the  equator,  the  Portu- 
guese entered  a  now  hemisphere,  and  boldly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extremity  of  the  continent.  In  1479, 
a  fleet  under  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  sailing  onwards  beyond  the  mouths 
of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  arrived  at  CaUcat, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  after  a  voyage  of  1500  leagues, 
performed  in  thirteen  months. 

4.  De  Gama  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Raiah  of  Calicut,  a  tributary  of  the  Moeul  empire, 
and  returned  to  Lisbon  with  specimens  of  the  wealth 
and  produce  of  the  country.  A  succeeding  fleet 
formed  settlements ;  and  vanquishing  the  opposition 
"^      h  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of 
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all  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  city  of  Goa,  taken 
by  storm,  became  the  residence  of  a  Portuguese 
viceroy,  and  the  capital  of  their  Indian  settlements. 

5.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the 
Indian  trade  by  Alexandria,  now  lost  it  for  ever. 
After  an  ineffectual  project  of  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  they  attempted  to  intercept  the 
Portuguese  by  their  fleets  stationed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eted  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  but  were  every 
where  encountered  by  a  superior  force.  The  Portu- 
guese made  settlements  in  both  the  gulfs,  and  vigo- 
rously prosecuted  their  conquests  on  the  Indian  coast 
and  sea.  The  rich  island  of  Ceylon,  the  kingdoms 
of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  were  speedily  sub- 
dued, and  a  settlement  established  in  Bengal.  They 
proceeded  onward  to  China,  hitherto  scarcely  known 
to  the  Europeans  but  by  the  account  of  a  single  Ve- 
netian traveller,  Marco  Paolo,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  they  obtained  the  emperor's  permission  to 
form  a  settlement  at  Macao ;  thus  opening  a  com- 
merce with  that  immense  empire,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Japan.  In  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  sovereigns  of  a  large  extent 
of  Asiatic  territory. 

6.  These  discoveries  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  produce  ot  the 
spice  islands  was  computed  to  be  worth  annually 
200.000  ducats  to  Lisbon.  The  Venetians,  after 
every  effort  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese, 
oflTered  to  become  sole  purchasers  of  all  the  spice 
brought  to  Europe,  but  were  refused.  Commercial 
industry  was  roused  in  every  <marter,  and  manufac- 
tures made  a  rapid  progress.  X«yons,  Tours,  Abbe- 
ville, Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  acquired  immense 
wealth.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  the  great 
marts  of  the  north.  The  former  owed  its  splendour 
to  the  decline  of  Bruges,  which  was  ruined  by  civil 
commotions;  and  the  Portuguese  made  Antwerp 
their  entrep6t  for  the  supply  of  the  northern  king- 
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doM.  h  cwitiwHl  htfJjiooiMhiy  tai  the  fgtolt 
«f  tbe  Necbolaadi.  m  tbe  end  of  the  aixteenth  een- 
tvy,  what  it  ms  takes  bj  the  Spmuurdfly  and  ttf 
poft  ocMrojcd  fay  blocamg  ep  the  Scheldt. 

7.  The  trade  of  UoUaad  roM  on  the  frll  of  Ant- 
werpL  AmMcrdam  had  heoone  ctwithUrrable  after 
the  decUne  of  the  Hanaeatie  oonfcderacj  in  U28» 
hot  loae  into  iplcndoiir  and  high  coaunenaal  opo- 
lenee  from  the  dcAmction  of  Antwerp:  and  the 
United  Pnmneea,  dependent  on  indnatoy  alone  for 
their  inppart«  became  a  mftdfl  of  oonunercial  arti* 
vity  toad  other  nationa. 

8.  b  it  not  to  be  doubled  that  Britain  felt  the 
eflect  of  that  general  itininlni  which  the  Portngneae 
disoof  eries  gave  to  the  trade  of  Europe ;  bat  other 
canteahada  mora  aewible  operation  to  that  end  in 
England  The  Bafonnation,  by  auppretsing  the 
oonventa,  and  realoring  many  thousands  to  aocietj, 
ind  the  cotting  off  the  papal  exactions,  which  drained 
the  kingdom  of  tta  wealth,  the  politic  laws  passed  in 
the  feign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  actire  patriotiam 
of  Elisabeth,  were  vigorous  incentives  to  national 
indnstiy. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the  present, 
the  commeroe  and  mannfactnres  of  England  have 
been  untfonnly  progressive.  The  rental  of  England 
in  lands  and  houses  did  not  then  exceed  five  millions 
per  onnvm;  it  is  now  above  forty  millions.  The 
nnmanoiactiued  wool  of  one  year's  growth  is  tup- 
poeed  to  be  worth  eleven  mflliona;  when  mann- 
nctared,  as  it  now  is,  by  British  hands,  instead  of 
bong  sent  abroad  as  formerly  for  that  purpose,  it 
is  worth  twenty-six  millions.  Above  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  bands  are  employed  in  that 
manufacture  alone;  four  hundred  thousand  axe 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  lead;  the  cotton  manu&ctures  of  England 
occupy  nearly  half  a  million ;  and  about  twenty 
thousand  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  is 
presumable,  on  the  whole,  that  nearly  a  half  of 
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the  population  of  the  nnited  kingdom  is  actually 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

10.  This  vast  augmentation  of  our  national 
wealth  arises  chiefly,  1.  From  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation which  may  be  estimated  as  nearly  seven 
to  one  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  2.  From  the 
great  addition  made  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  high  improvements  in  agricul'> 
ture  since  that  period ;  3.  From  the  increase  and 
cheapness  of  our  manufactures,  consequent  upon 
the  application  of  steam  as  a  moving  power ;  4. 
From  the  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  wages,  thus  adding  to  the 
well-being  of  the  lower  classes ;  6.  And,  lastly, 
From  the  comparatively  low  state  of  interest,  which 
greatly  facilitated  mercantile  operations.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  surprising  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  commercial  enterprise  oy  free  trade — that 
is  to  say,  by  the  removal  of  ail  impediments  to 
trade,  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

XXXVIL 

8KRM AKT  AKD  PRAKCK  IN  THX  REIOKS  OF  CHARLKS  V. 

AND    PRANCIS   I. 

1.  Wx  resume  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Europe 
at  the  begimiing  of  the  sixteenth  century;  pre- 
viously remarking  that  the  Germanic  empire  con- 
tinued  for  above  fifty  years  in  a  state  of  languid 
tranquillitv,  from  the  time  of  Albert  II.  the  succes- 
sor of  Sipsmund,  durine  the  long  reign  of  Frederick 
IIL,  whose  son  MaximiUan  acquired,  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian  was  elected  em- 
peror in  1493;  and,  by  establishing  a  perpetual 
peace  between  the  separate  Germanic  states,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  the 
empire. 
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S.  FUi|p  ■ihiiiii  of  Aotria,  ton  of  Mmhnilian, 
VHrried  JaoM,  the  dii^lm  i  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; aad  of  that  ■■iriago  tbe  ddett  ion  was 
Cfaries  v.,  «ko  inocteJed  to  tbe  throne  of  Spain 
m  UlCi,  aad  vW,  on  tbe  death  of  hit  grandfather 
llhiiawHin,  piiejfcititd  hb  daim  to  the  vacant  impe- 
rU  thranti.  He  had  for  hb  coemHitor  Francis  L 
of  FVoMe*  who  had  distii^niihed  himself  by  the 
of  the  ^liUnnWb  ud  the  adyortment  of  the 
of  the  Italian  states.  The 
afrud  of  the  eiorhitant  power  both 
of  Charles  aad  of  Franctt»  wonld  have  rgected  both, 
and  confcflved  the  imperial  crown  on  Fkederick  duke 
of  Sajcony  s  bwi  thb  dtnnidinary  man  declined  the 
profarred  d^nity,  and  hb  oooaael  determined  the 
deotion  in  itvonr  of  Charfas  of  Austria  (1519). 

Sw  ChiiiU  I  V.  and  FVancb  L  were  now  declared 
and  their  mntnal  daims  on  each  other'k  do- 
wiere  the  snijeot  of  perpetual  hostility.  The 
daiaaed  Artob  as  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
Prtncb  pranred  to  make  good  hb  right  to  the  two 
Sicilies.  Charles  had  to  defend  Alilan,  and  support 
hb  title  to  Kavanne,  which  had  been  wrested  from 
FVanee  by  hb  gramUather  Pcfdinand.  Henry  VIIL 
of  England  was  oonrted  by  the  rival  monardis,  as 
the  wdght  of  England  was  sofliirient  to  turn  the 
scale,  whene  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  balanced. 

4.  The  first  hosdie  attack  was  made  by  FVands  on 
the  kingdom  of  Kavarro,  which  he  won  and  lost  in 
the  course  of  a  lew  months.  The  emperor  attadced 
Pioardy,  and  hb  troops  at  the  same  tone  drove  the 
FVench  out  of  the  Milanese.  On  the  death  of  Leo 
X.  Charles  placed  rardinal  Adrian  on  the  pa|ial 
thfXMie  (ISSl);  and  by  the  promise  of  devatug 
Wolsey,  the  minister  of  Heniy  VIIL,  to  that  dignity 
en  die  death  of  Adrian,  gained  the  alliance  of  the 
English  mooardi  inhb  war  against  France. 

4.  At  thb  ended  time  FVands  imprudently  quar- 

~  '  ;enenl,  the  constable  Bour- 

to  the  emperor,  and 
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was  by  him  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  bis 
armies.  The  imperial  generals  were  far  superior  in 
abilities  to  their  opponents.  The  French  were  de- 
feated at  Bia^assa,  and  Charies  was  carrying  every 
thing  before  him  in  Italy,  when  Francis  entered  the 
Milanese  and  retook  the  capital ;  but,  in  the  subse- 
quent battle  of  Pavia,  his  troops  were  entirely  de- ' 
feated,  and  the  French  monarch  became  the  consta- 
ble Bourbon's  prisoner  (1525). 

6.  The  emperor  made  no  advantage  of  his  good 
fortune.  *  By  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Francis  regained 
his  liberty,  on  3rielding  to  Charles  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  superiority  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  He  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions ;  but  the  states  refused 
to  ratify  them,  and  the  failure  was  compromised  for 
a  sum  of  money. 

7.  On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VII  I.  took 
part  with  France,  and  Charles  lost  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  papal  army 
in  the  French  interest  was  defeated  by  the  constable 
Bourbon,  and  the  pope  himself  made  prisoner ; 
but  Bourbon  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  and 
Charles  allowed  the  pope  to  purchase  his  release. 

8.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray 
(1529),  Charles  visited  Italy,  and  received  the  im- 
perial diadem  from  pope  Clement  VII.  The  Turks 
having  invaded  Hungary,  the  emperor  marched 
a^inst  them  in  person,  and  compelled  the  sultan 
Solyman,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  to  evacuate 
the  country.  He  soon  after  embarked  for  Africa,  to 
replace  the  dethroned  Muley  Hassan  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  had  been 
usurped  by  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  and  he  achieved 
the  enterprise  with  honour.  His  reputation  exceeded 
at  this  period  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
both  for  political  abilitjr,  for  real  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  opulence  of  his  dominions. 

9.  Francis  was  glad  to  ally  himself  even  with  the 
Turks  to  cope  with  the  imperialists,  and  Barbarossa 
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inraded  Italy ;  bat  the  troops  of  Quffles  yrewcntiiJ 
the  oo-opention  of  the  Frendi,  ead  aepArately  de^ 
feated  and  dispencd  the  a&Bed  powen,  whfle  an. 
other  army  of  the  imperialkts  ravaged  ChanipagBe 
and  Picardr. 

10.  In  the  intenral  of  a  truce,  which  ma 
dnded  at  Nice  for  ten  yean  between  the  rival 
narcha,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  was  entertained  bv  FVands  with  the 
most  magnifioent  hospitality.  He  had  promiaed 
to  grant  to  the  French  king  hb  iavonrite  desire, 
the  investitnre  of  Milan;  bat  failing  to  keep  his 
word,  the  war  was  renewed  with  doi£le  animosity. 
The  F^nch  and  Turkish  ileeU  attained  Nice,  bat 
were  dispersed  by  the  Genoese  admiral  Andrea 
Doria.  In  Italy  die  French  were  victorious  in  the 
battle  of  Cerixoles,  bat  drew  no  benefit  from  this  par- 
tial  advantage.  The  imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had 
a  decided  soperiority,  and  France  must  have  beoi 
undone,  had  not  the  disorders  of  Germany,  from  the 
contending  interests  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
foroed  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Crfpi 
with  Francis  (1544);  who,  at  the  same  time,  pur* 
chased  a  peace  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  once 
more  taken  part  with  his  rivsL  Francis  died  soon 
after  (1547);  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  abilities, 
and  of  a  generous  and  noble  mind,  unfortunate  only 
from  the  necessity  of  struggling  against  a  power 
which  overmatched  him  both  in  policy  and  m  re- 
sources. 

11.  A  short  time  before  this  period  was  founded 
(1535)  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
The  principle  of  the  order  was  implicit  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  pope.  The  brethren  were 
not  confined  to  their  cloisters,  but  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  world ;  and  thus,  by  gaining  the  confidence 
of  princes  and  statesmen,  they  were  enabled  to  di- 
rect the  policy  of  nations  to  the  great  end  of  esta- 
blnhing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see.  The 
wealth  *kAv  •'>/>nmulated,  the  extent  of  their  power» 
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and  the  supposed  consequences  of  their  intrigues  to 
the  peace  of  nations,  excited  at  length  a  creneral 
hostility  to  their  order ;  and  the  institution  has  re- 
cently oeen  abolished  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
12.  If  Charles  V.  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he 
was  ever  at  a  distance  ftt>m  the  object  of  bis  wishes. 
The  formidable  confederacy  of  the  Protestants  to 
preserve  their  liberties  and  their  religion,  gave  him 
perpetual  disquiet  in  Germany.  He  never  could 
form  his  dominions  into  a  well-connected  body,  from 
the  separate  national  interests  of  the  Spaniards, 
Flemish,  and  Germans;  and  even  the  impenal  states 
were  divided  by  their  jealousies,  political  and  reli- 
gious.  The  hostilities  of  foreign  powers  gave  him 
continual  annoyance.  He  found  in  Henry  II.  the 
successor  of  Frands,  an  antagonist  as  formidable  as 
his  father.  His  cares  and  difficulties  increased  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  and  at  length  entirely  broke  the 
vigour  of  his  mind.  In  a  state  of  melancholy  de- 
apoodency,  he  retired  from  the  world  at  the  age  of 
fiSfty-six,  resigning  first  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his 
son  Philip  IL  (1556),  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was 
elected  emperor  24th  February,  1558. 


XXXVIII. 

OBSBETATIOIIB  OW  THX  CONSnTUTIOV  OF  TRX  GXaMAlT 

xxriaa. 

1.  Pbxvious  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  the 
Germanic  empire  was  subject  to  all  the  disorders  of 
the  feudal  governments.  The  ^neral  diets  of  the 
states  were  tumultuous  and  indecisive,  and  their  con- 
stant wars  with  each  other  kept  the  whole  in  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  Wenoeslaus,  in  1383,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  the  enactment  of  a  general 
peace ;  but  no  effectual  means  were  taken  for  se- 
curing it     Albert  II.  attempted  to  accomplish  the 
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..^  ♦^f.  inff  'tad  vna?  focoess.     He  divided  Gof» 

^^j.  .Mi»  4^.1  nrrri*"?,  «sica  resuiated  by  its  own  diet; 
^r  «««>  Mmi)i]]CT<f9  of  &ae  scxses  prompted  them  con- 
t«ir*'*  ■"  fcnsri.iti^Sw  iraica  tiiefe  was  no  superior 

^  \*  iiwi-r**  >U.xiaB:  tia  L  procured,  in  1500, 
«.  HT  vMxtfiT  •fn*'t/ii*fit  wfti^Hi  established  a  perpetual 
*v««k^  trnt^ngr  »{!(»  G?rm>iaae  states;  miderthe  cedent 
:t»*iA.<'T  *}(  "h*?  aczTT^^or  bein?  treated  as  a  common 
fnt^ar  H*  e«'.^!jaed  the  impenai  chamber,  for 
xm  •f^.^f^fnt  vi  all  dideTenoes.  The  empire  was 
<KrDa«^  aiww  m^Q  ten  circi«s,  eftch  — «i^"g  its  repre« 
f^ffitarrvvs  to  %»  impehal  diamber,  and  bound  to 
trtiyrr^  tttw  pno^ic  laws  tbroogh  its  own  territory. 
A  mr*?n<ir  wti»  apcmtnted  to  sobsst  in  the  intenrals 
of  the  <iif?t,  ctKDposed  of  twen^  members,  over 
whom  ibt?  •;mp*rr7r  presided. 

3.  Piv^w  rviT^ations,  however  wise,  would  pro> 

bably  haT«  £u>ii  of  their  end,  but  for  the  inflnenoe 

ot  the  ho«w  vi  Austria,  which  for  tiiree  centuries 

continned  to  occupy  the  imperial  throne.     The 

amhition  and  policy  of  Chiurles  Y.  would  bave 

been  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gennan 

princes,  had  not  the  new  Bystem  of  nreserving^  a 

^Ifinee  of  power  in  Europe  made  these  princes 

{\iid  allies  and  protectors  snffident  to  traverse  the 

^iit|teror's  schemes  of  absolute  dominion.      Ha 

^^^Ined,  however,  an  authority  far  beyond  tiiat  a£ 

^Y  i4'  his  predecessors.   The  socoeeding  anpcrom 

^t(MttHi  his  policy,  but  without  his  talents,  and 

.KMvi'(>ra  found  yet  stronger  obstacles  to  their 

^iviHuhments  on  the  freedom  of  the  states. 

"^^  Hy  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  the 

..v>t^4^tlve8  of  the  emperor  and  the  prrvikge  of 

1.    */'  xvi»*"'Ate  states  were  settled  in  a  form  that 

«   ■"  ,^  uutil  the  great  upheaval  of  central  Europe 

of   *^^.^auut  upon  the  French  Revolntion.    In  1806 

re    *"^.>nnu  Bonaparte  entirdy  remodelled  the  Ger* 

blii  ^"^  ^  .>s«uWli>nitioa;  and  Franda  II.,  renoanciiig 

M4Ht  juiihurity  of  emperor  of  Germany,  as- 


^yill^i>iH 
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snmed  that  of  emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  restored 
to  something  like  its  original  form  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815  and  by  the  ^  final  acts  "  of  1820. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  was  not  framed  for  c 
the  ordinary  ends  of  government,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  had  no  relation 
to  the  particular  government  of  the  states,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  laws  and  constitution,  some 
more  free,  and  others  more  despotic. 

5.  Surviving  the  revolutionary  shock  of  1848, 
the  diet  betrayed  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  differ- 
ences which  occurred  between  it  and  Denmark  at 
the  accession  of  Christian  IX.  in  1863.  By  the 
Treaty  of  London  (1852),  and  by  subsequent 
arrangements  with  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  he  ■ 
had  succeeded  to  the  Danish  crown  and  the  united 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg. 
The  diet  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign 
of  Holstein,  and  ordered  a  federal  force  of  liiaxons 
and  Hanoverians  to  occupy  4he  disputed  territory. 
Austria  and  Prussia  now  intervened,  and  took  the 
military  solution  of  the  question  upon  themselves. 
The  campaign  was  adverse  to  Denmark ;  but  the 
victors  soon  b^an  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
Prussia  manifesting  a  disposition  to  appropriate 
the  conquered  provinces.  The  diet  tried  to  medi- 
ate, but  was  thrust  aside  by  Prussia,  which  began 
to  arm.  Austria  did  the  same,  and  in  the  short 
camiMUgn  of  1866  was  utterly^  defeated.  In  tho 
treaties  which  followed  the  diet  disappeared,  and 
Germany  was  reconstituted.  The  states  north  of 
the  Maine  were  formed  into  a  confederation,  of 
which  Prussia  was  the  head.  There  was  to  be 
a  common  parliament  meeting  at  Berlin;  and 
the  military  forces  of  the  federated  states  were 

Elaoed  under  the  supreme  command  of  tho 
king  of  Prussia,  as  president  of*  the  confedera- 
tion, and  the  integi-ity  of  the  respective  states  was 
con^rmed  by  a  mutual  guarantee.  Hanover, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  two  duchies 
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'  -^e  ounRO  of  the  war)  woce  answoett  inr 
\-v  fst'parate  tnsatiea,  the  s«axe»  soma  «4;  dift 
V  Aine  \vere  aliio  formed  into  a  sootttenK  conflsaar^ 
ft.'v.  ot' which  BaTaria  was  the  hisad*  Juid  k  ohiaa 
A.aAOce  with  Pnissia.  The  war  with.  FiaBm  » 
o-«ipleted  theunificatioii  of  Cnannairr,  thaitac  tha 
express  desire  of  the  princea.  the  Kins:  of  Pnnaa 
AMumed  the  title  of  £oiperar  of  i.WzxnaiiT  ,1ST1). 

XXXDL 


or  THK  aaroaxATiow  i« 

LAND,   AMD    TUB    RXTOLUTIOV  IS     omaMJkMX.  AKD 
SWKDUf* 

1.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  is  the  era  of  the  Refor> 
roation  of  religion,  of  the  discovery  of  the  nanr  warid» 
and  of  the  highest  splendoor  of  the  fine  arts  ia  Italy 
and  the  sooth  of  Enrope.  We  ahaJl  treat  in  order 
ot  each  of  these  great  objects ;  and,  first,  of  the  Be> 
tormauon. 

THe  voluptnoQS  taste  end  the  splemfid  projects  of 

pope  Loo  X.  demanding  large  sapphes  of  money, 

i^e  i.^^ututed  through  aU  the  Gurstian  kiugdums'a 

<;4,c  o(  indulgences^  or  remittsnces  from  toe  pains  of 

p«..xat«^ry.    This  trsifie  htanr  abused  to  the  most 

v„>xHt'AK  purposes,   Bfartin  Luther,  an  Angnstins 

-uu,  •''^^'^  \xipon  hhtt  to  preadi  against  it,  and  to 

,-\.-.*-^  v%4ih  acrimonj  against  the  power  whidi  an- 

»>,  ..(s^  *<«     He  found  many  willing  hearers,  par- 

,  .X  III  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  of  wiiidi  die 

*  '^^s,  '.Y^^ridL  was  his  finend  and  protector.     Leo 

>y     .  ,.vuiucU  his  tenets  by  a  papal  bull,  whxi^  only 

^^,^,  iiH»  teal  and  imfisnation  of  the  preadber. 

'  '  s.^4  h<^  published,  aOled  die  Babylammk  Cmp- 

s  «v  t'^^  ^  ^  scriptural  attributes  of  the 

*'\,     .  ^«^vloi|  ta  the  dii^  hierarchy,  and  at- 

^    *"'  ^      ,4  ss^ual  fbtea  vta  yindence  the  doetrincs 

>*.  <A*4«Mi4H>i^  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  tte 

,  ..^v  i^Wal  of  wine  in  the  ooBOnmion  to 

,<«.      ^hv  biwk  being  condemned  to  the 
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flames,  Luther  took  upon  him  to  burn  the  pope's 
bull  and  the  decretals  at  Wittemberff  (1520). 

2.   One  of  the  first  champions  who  took  up  the 

pen  against  Luther  was  Henry  VIIL  of  Enffland, 

whose  book,  presented  to  pope  Leo,  prociured  him 

the  title,  now  annexed  to  the  crown,  of  Defender  of 

the  Faith.     The  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  pay  little 

attention  to  these  rising  controversies.     Charles  V. 

studious  of  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  took  part 

against  Luther,  and  summoned  him  to  answer  for 

his  doctrines  in  the  diet  of  Worms.     The  reformer 

defended  himself  with  great  spirit,  and,  aided  by  his 

friend  the  elector,  made  a  sale  escape  into  Saxony, 

where  the  mass  was  now  universally  abolished,  the 

images  destroyed,  and  the  convents  shut  up.     The 

friars  and  nuns  returned  to  the  world,  and  Luther 

took  a  nun  for  his  wife.     Nor  did  these  secularized 

priests  abuse  their  new  freedom.  Tor  their  manners 

were  decent  and  their  life  exemplary. 

3.   Erasmus  has  justly  censured  the  impolicy  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  their  modes  of  resisting  and 
suppressing  the  new  doctrines.     They  allowed  them 
to  be  discussed  in  sermons  before  the  people,  and 
employed  for  that  purpose  furious  and  bigoted  de- 
claimers,  who  only  increased  and  widened  differ. 
ences.      They  would  not  yield  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant trifle,  nor  acknowledge  a  single  fault ;  and 
they  persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all  whose 
opinions  were  not  agreeable  to  their  own  standard 
of  faith.     How  wise  is  the  counsel  of  Lord  Bacon ! 
*  There  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  sects 
and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses,  compound  the 
lesser  differences,  proceed  mildly  from  the  first,  re- 
frain  from  sangumary  persecutions,  and  rather  to 
soften  and  win  the  principal  leaders,  by  eracing  and 
advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence 
and  bitterness.*    (Bae,  Mor,  £m.  Sect.  1.  Ets.  12^. 
4.  Switzerland  followed  in  the  path  of  reforma- 
tion:   Zuinglius  of  Zurich  preachea  forth  the  new 
tenets  with  such  zeal  and  effect,  that  the  whole 

X 
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etaloB  were  hit  cunwrti,  and  the  senate  puUkly 
aboUilied  the  ntui,  aiil  purified  die  chuidiei, 
Bcarne  took  the  nine  meesnres  with  yet  greater 
•olemntty,  after  a  diicunoa  in  the  senate  which 
lasted  two  months.  BtUe  imitated  the  same  ex- 
ample.  Others  of  the  cantons  armed  in  defence  of 
their  faith;  and  in  a  desperate  engagement, in  which 
the  Protestants  were  defeated,  Zuinglius  was  slain 
(1681). 

5.  Lutheranism  was  now  making  its  progress  to- 
wsrds  the  north  of  Europe.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  were  at  this  time  goremed  by  Christiem 
I L ,  the  Nero  of  ihe  north.  The  Swedes,  reluctantly 
submitting  to  the  yoke,  were  k^  in  awe  by  TVou, 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  a  fiuthful  nunister  of  the  tyrant 
in  all  his  schemes  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  On 
intelligence  of  a  revolt  the  kin^  and  his  primate, 
armed  with  a  bull  from  pope  Leo  X.,  massacred 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  and  senators,  amidst 
the  festirity  of  a  banquet.  Gustavus  Vasa,  grand- 
nephew  of  Charies  Uanutson,  formerly  kmg  of 
Sweden,  escaped  from  this  carnage,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  By  degrees  as* 
scmbling  a  small  army,  he  defeated  the  genends  of 
Christiem,  whose  cruelties  at  length  determined  the 
united  nations  to  vindicate  their  rights,  by  a  solemn 
sentence  of  deposition. .  The  tyrant  fled  to  Flanders, 
and  Frederick  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  sove- 
reiffn  of  the  three  kingdoms,  though  Sweden,  ad- 
henng  to  her  heroic  deliverer,  and  the  heir  of  her 
ancient  kines,  acknowledged  alone  the  sovereignty  of 
Gustavus  Va8a(1621).  The  bull  of  Leo  X.  and 
its  bloody  consequences,  were  sufficient  to  convert 
Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Gustavus  enjoyed  his  sceptre  many  years 
in  pea  ce,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  happines 
ana  pr  osperity  of  his  kingdom. 

6.  As  early  as  1525,  the  states  of  Saxony,  Bruns- 
wick, Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  cities  of  Strasburgh  and 
Frankfort,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Kefor- 
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mation.  Luther  had  nour  a  species  of  sphitaal  control, 
which  he  exercised  by  the  medium  of  a  synod  of  six 
reformers.      His  successful  example  gave  rise  to 
reformers  of  different  kinds,  whose  doctrines  were 
less  consonant  to  reason  or  eood  policy.     Two  fiu 
natics  of  Saxony,  Storck  and  Muncer,  condemned 
infant  baptism  (hence  termed  Anabajptists).     They 
preadied  up  universal  equality  and  nreedom  of  re- 
ligrious  opinion,  but,  with  sin^ar  inconsistency^  at- 
tempted to  propagate  their  doctrines  by  the  sword. 
They  were  defeated  at  Mulhausen,  and  Muncer  died 
on  a  scaffold ;  but  the  party  seemed  to  acquire  new 
courage.     They  surprised  Munster,  expelled  the 
bishop,  and  anointed  for  their  kinff  a  tailor,  named 
Jack  of  Leyden,  who  defended  the  city  with  die  most 
desperate  courage,  but  fell  at  length  with  his  party 
un^r  the  superior  force  of  regular  troops.     The 
Anabaptists,  tnus  sanguinary  in  Sieur  original  tenets 
and  practices,  have  long  ago  become  peaceable  and 
nannless  subjects. 

7.  The  united  power  of  the  pope  and  emperor 
found  it  impossible  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  diet  of  Spires  proposed  articles  of 
accommodation  between  the  Lutherans  and  Catho- 
lics. Fourteen  cities  of  Germany,  and  several  of  the 
electors,  protested  formally  against  those  articles; 
and  hence  the  Lutheran  party  acquired  the  name  of 
Protegtanii,  They  presented  to  the  assembly  at 
Augsburg  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  is  the 
standard  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

8.  The  virtuous  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Protes- 
tant leaders,  compared  with  those  of  the  higher 
clergy  among  the  Catholics,  formed  a  contrast  very 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  the  states  of  Switierland, 
and  particularly  Geneva,  had  proceeded,  in  calmly 
discuasinff  every  point  of  controversy,  and  yielding 
only  to  tne  force  of  rational  conviction,  attracted 
the  respect  of  all  Europe.  John  Calvin,  a  FVench* 
man,  becoming  a  zealous  convert  to  the  new  doc- 
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trincfly  was  ths  ■nt  woo  S*^  tbem  s  syabsuuiCB 
fbnn  bj  ois  httitittitiUf  snd  enfiwiuni  tfaor  "^tfr""^ 
by  the  eitibliihiBciit  of  Pntoda^  eonastociesy  aid 
deifimi.  The  magiatracj  of  Geneva  g«fe  tfcero  or- 
di— iwft  the  authOTitj  of  the  law;  tad  litej  wcce 
adopted  OT  nx  of  the  Swkw  cantons^  by  tfae  Ph)» 
tertants  of  France^  and  tne  IVeriiytenaas  of  ScoC> 
fand  and  Engtand.  The  abieat  advoeafies  of  Cahta 
wiD  iad  H  difficult  to  lindiratr  hna  fron  the  ^erge 
of  ntaleraiice  and  the  spirit  of  pcuecutioB;  batthescy 
wUeh  are  tibe  Tioes  or  defects  of  the  iadindml,  at- 
ladi  Bot  m  the  least  to  At  doetriaes  of  the  Rcfbr- 
which  are  subject  to  Am  test  of  reason,  aad 
no  blemish  or  dishoBoar  from  the  nKsi 
prapagated  thesis  or  ereii  die  motiTes  which 

of    "   " 
Tltts  ttbsenatiflB  applies  nore  particnlariir  to  the 
SQOiccft  Of  tae 


XL. 

or  'not  BMromscAnov  is  txuut^vo  vmxm  rkvrt 
▼HI.  An>  BIS  svccKssoms. 

1.  WicKurrs,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
ccntnrj,  by  an  attack  on  die  doctrinea  of  transab- 
stantiation,  indnlgeiices,  and  anricolar  confeflsion, 
and  yet  more  by  translation  of  tiie  Scriptnres  into 
the  Yemacnlar  tongne,  had  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England  for  a  lerolntion  in  religious 
opinions  $  but  his  professed  followers  were  not  nti- 
merous.  The  intemperate  passions  of  Henry  VI I L 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
England.  He  had  been  married  for  eighteen  yean 
to  Uatharine  of  Spain,  aunt  of  Charles  v.,  by  whom 
be  had  three  children,  one  of  them,  Mary,  afterwards 
joeen  of  England ;  when  falling  in  lore  with  Anna 
Botten,  he  solicited  Clement  VlL  for  a  divorce  from 
Catharine  on  the  score  of  her  former  marriage  to 
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his  elder  brother  Arthur.  The  pope  found  himself 
in  the  painful  dilemma  of  either  affronting  the  em- 
peror, or  mortally  offending  the  king  of  England. 
In  hope  that  the  king's  passion  might  cool,  he  spun 
off  the  time  by  preliminaries  and  negotiations,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  ac- 
complishinp^  his  wishes.  The  Sorbonne  and  other 
French  universities  gave  an  opinion  in  his  favour ; 
and  armed  with  this  sanction  he  caused  Cranmer 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  annul  his  marriage. 
The  repudiated  queen  gave  place  to  Anna  Bullen. 
On  this  occasion  Wolsey,  tne  minister  of  Henry, 
lost  the  favour  of  his  master,  by  opposing,  as  was 
believed,  his  darling  measure. 

2.  Clement  VII.,  from  this  specimen  of  the  way- 
ward temper  of  Henry,  resolvea  to  keep  well  with 
the  emperor,  and  issued  his  bull,  condemnatory  of  the 
sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Henry 
immediately  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  church 
of  England ;  the  parliament  ratified  his  title,  and 
the  pope's  authority  was  instantly  suppressed  in  all 
his  dominions  (1534).  He  proceedea  to  abolish  the 
monasteries,  and  confiscate  their  treasures  and  reve- 
nues, erectinffout  of  the  latter  six  new  bishoprics  and 
a  college.  The  immoralities  df  the  monks  were  se- 
dulously exposed,  the  forgery  of  relics,  false  miracles, 
&c.,  held  up  to  the  popmar  scorn. 

3.  Yet  Henry,  though  a  reformer,  and  pope  in 
his  own  kingdom,  had  not  renounced  the  religion  of 
Rome ;  he  was  equally  an  enemy  to  the  tenets  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  as  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in 
England.  Inconstant  in  his  affections,  and  a  stranger 
to  all  humanity,  he  removed  Anna  Bullen  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold,  to  gratify  a  new  passion  for 
Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour,  who  happily  died 
about  a  year  after.  To  her  succeeded  Anne  of 
Cleves,  whom  he  divorced  in  nine  months,  to  make 
way  for  Catharine  Howard.  She  underwent  the 
same  fate  with  Anna  Bullen,  on  a  similar  suspicion 
of  infidelity  to  his  bed.     Hu  sixth  wife,  Catharine 
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ber  hmrdooi  dendui, 

.  a7),  uul  ibe 
■  •fkniaaEdwwd  TL,  tlie  Protestant  n- 
ligMa  pandcd  ia  EnglaBd,  aad  wm  fanmnd  by 
■Ik  (Dvtnin  ;  bat  k«  dcd  at  tke  carl*  ige  of  fiAecn 
(1563):  h'   ■  •        


pruwainr  gf  tha  IVottitaaU.  la  her  reiga,  which 
ni  bu  of  fac  jcai^  Jaatioa,  abore  800  lUMnUc 
ncdaa  wBvbintat  tbe  rtake^mutjn  to  their  leli- 
00^  QfHuoa^  Mbj  inheillcd  a  coDgeniAl  sfnrtt 
iritk  kcT  hmhanJ,  nolip  IL  of  Spain,  wboae  into- 
loance  ciMt  bin  One  Iob  af  a  tbint  part  of  hii  do- 

i.  Haiynmcfseded  (1558)  b;  Iter  rincr  Eli. 
labelh,  ibe  daaghter  of  Aaaa  Bullea,  a  Pmtcnant, 
and  the  nora  Kalooi  fi«n  an  abbonmce  (rf  tbc 
'*-"^->  of  bar  pmicaaor.  In  ber  raign  tbo  n- 
ligian  af  P-gi--i  bocama  atalioaaij.  lie  biorarcb; 
waa  w- V"'™'  IB  it*  pteaeat  fbm,  bj  areli)n«bo)i«, 
latkopi,  jaieat*,  and  deacaoa,  the  kii^  being  1^  lav 
the  bead  of  the  durcb.  lie  Utm^  bad  been  «et- 
tied  m  tbc  ram  at  Edward  VL  The  a 
agreeaUe  ehiel^  to  tlie  Lotberaa  tenet*. 
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.  and  of  Pera  by  the  Pizamn. 
V,.  .ici  had  prweded  tbe  Gnt  of 
i^tiiiv-Beren  years;  but  we  bane 
..u,n  o'r  it  till  now.  that  tbe  »hoU 
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Cbristopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  a  man  of  en- 
terprising spirit,  having  in  vain  solicited  encourage- 
ment from  his  native  state,  from  Portugal,  and  from 
England,  to  attempt  discoveries  in  the  western  seas, 
applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain^  who 
furnished  him  with  three  small  ships,  ninety  men, 
and  a  few  thousand  ducats  for  the  charges  of  his 
voyage.  After  thirty-three  days'  sail  from  the  Ca- 
naries, he  discovered  San  Salvador,  and  soon  after 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola;  whence  return- 
ing, accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  some  pre- 
sents in  gold,  and  curiosities  of  the  country,  he  was 
treated  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  soon  suppliea  with  a  suitable  armament  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  In  his  second  voyage 
he  discovered  the  Caribbees  and  Jamaica.  In  a  third 
voyage  h&  descried  the  continent  of  America,  within 
*en  degrees  of  the  line,  towards  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. To  this  continent  the  geographer  Amcricus, 
who,  five  years  after,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  the  undeserved  honour  of  giving  his 
name. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  America  and  its  islands 
were  a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans. 
They  are  of  the  colour  of  copper,  and  have  no  beard. 
In  some  quarters,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  Spa^ 
nlards  found  a  flourishing  empire,  and  a  people 
polished,  refined,  and  luxurious.  In  others,  man 
was  a  naked  savage,  the  member  of  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  sole  •ccupation  was  hunting  or  war. 
The  savages  of  the  continent  were  characterized 
alike  by  uieir  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  their  generous  affection  for 
their  friends.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  a 
milder  race,  of  gentler  manners,  and  less  hardy  con- 
formation of  body  and  mind.  The  larger  animals, 
as  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  unknown  in  America. 

3.  To  the  inhabitants  of  those  new  discovered 
countries,  which  were  believed  to  contain  inexhaust- 
ible  treasures,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  pretence 
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0^  rvIigMB  wad  ntatvn  «m2aelcd  tfaemaelves  with 
tiM  mott  ifaninun^  mwumiiMtf.  The  radL,  the 
D^oorfe,  the  fiig^it;.  ^«ar9  4fiiinioTed  to  coiiTert  than 
to  ChriitnnTtrf.  Piw^  ^wircr  ^loated  down  like  wild 
btfAits,  or  hnertt  aiiw«  n  sufir  tUdiets  and  fiot- 
)it)«M«.  Hispaniuiiu  siwutunin^  three  milUoni  of  in* 
hubttants,  anid  Cubn  ouattiinin^  abote  mx  hundred 
t<it>uMDd,  were.  m.  a  &«r  ^mmsv  ahsolvtelj  depopa- 
taitnl.  k  was  now  rvsui^nea  %» erptore  the  continent ; 
and  VvrdntKodu  Cotoml  wtm  <W<ea  ships  and  617 
tiHiiit  nailed  for  tbufi  purpimr  froM  Cnba  in  1519. 
l^aaUiug  at  Tabwcok.  &»  atvaoMed,  though  with  a 
biAvo  uppoiitioii  froiiK  tli»  aocrnes^  into  die  heart  of 
thv  country.  Tbe  saftr  «ir  Tlftnala,  after  ineiSsctaal 
rc*jiitiuice,  becaInl^  obf  ally  d  the  Spaniards ;  and 
ou  tbcir  approack  to  >£«xsc«c  the  terror  ef  their  name 
had  paved  the  war  ^ir  an  ettsr  oow|9est.  • 

4,  The  Mexicaa  ^ttptr^p.  thtiorh  fennded  litde  more 

•h4U  a  ceatarr be6}c«  tiic$  penod,hid  arisen  to  great 

.(>auJour.     Its  setvnn^  MootesaoDaa  reoaved  die 

•MuJeri  with  the  iieirvrHKe  dwe  to  superior  beings. 

\{ui  a  abort  acqnaiatance  onened  tiie  .eyes  of  the 

xicvicaiui;  and  indiag  notniag  in  the  Spaniards 

v;  Olid  what  was  Innnaa,  tiiey  were  daring  enough  to 

..lick,  and  put  to  death  afew  of  them.   The  intrepid 

...;a  immediately  BMrched  to  tiie  palace  with  fifty 

^  I,  iuid  putting  the  emperor  in  irons,  carried  him 

,u  uoiier  to  hu  camp.     The  astonished  Bfezieans 

.aiiU)d  to  every  term,  and  agreed  to  redeem  their 

a^u  by  the  sorrender  of  aU  die  imperial  trea- 

V  Vvlasques,  governor  of  Caba,Jealons  of  Cortes, 

A'd  to  tuperBede  him,  by  despatehing  a  supe- 

'  ,i)  to  the  continent ;  but  the  latter  defeating 

:*it  compelled  them  to  join  his  own  banners. 

'.Ack  tVom  the  Mexicans  for  the  rescue  of  their 

^u,  Montecuma  having  offered  to  mediate  be- 

*V  Mexioans  and  their  enemies,  was  iodig- 

Iq^  . .:  to  death  b^  one  of  his  own  subjects.    The 

^  (^vv»  under  its  new  sovereign,  Gnatimaiin, 
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was  now  armed  against  the  Spaniards;  and  while 
the  plains  were  covered  with  their  archers  and  spear- 
men,  the  lake  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  armed 
canoes.  To  oppose  the  latter,  the  Spaniards  built  a 
tew  vessels  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  soon 
evinced  their  superiority  on  both  elements  to  their 
feeble  foe.  The  monarch  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
officers  of  Cortes,  and  refusing  to  discover  his  trea- 
sures was  stretched  naked  on  burning  coals.  Soon 
after,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  ajgainst  the 
Spaniards,  the  wvetched  Guatimozin,  with  all  the 
minces  of  his  blood,  were  executed  on  a  gibbet. 
This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  Cortes  was  now  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  empire  (1527). 

6.  In  the  same  year  (1527),  Diego  d*Almagro, 
and  Francis  Pizarro,  with  250  foot,  sixty  horse,  and 
twelve  small  pieces  of  cannon,  landed  in  Peru,  a 
large  and  flourishing  empire,  governed  by  an  ancient 

ace  of  monarchs,  named  Ihcas.  The  inca  Atabalipa 
receiving  the  Spaniards  with  reverence,  they  imme- 
diately required  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
and  surrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  had  obtained  a  gift  of  them  from 
the  pope.  The  proposal  being  misunderstood,  or  re- 
ceived with  hesitation,  Pizarro  seized  the  monarch  as 
his  prisoner,  while  his  troops  massacred  5000  of  the 
Peruvians  on  the  spot.  The  empire  was  now  plun- 
dered  of  prodigious  treasures  in  gold  and  precious 
stones ;  but  Atabalipa  being  suspected  of  concealing 
a  part  from  his  insatiable  invaders,  was  solemnly 
tried  as  a  criminal,  and  strangled  at  a  stake. 

7.  The  courage  of  the  Spaniards  surpassed  even  I 
their  inhumanity.    D*Almagro  marched  500  leagues 

through  continual  opposition,  to  Cusco,  and  pene- 
trated acrbss  the  CorcUlleras  into  Chili,  two  degrees 
beyond  the  southern  tropic.     He  was  slain  in  a  civil  j 

war  between  him  and  his  associate  Francis  Pizarro,  t 

who  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  party  of  his  ■ 

rival.     At  this  time  the  Spaniards  discovered  tb« 
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inezhaasttble  silrer  mines  of  Potosi,  whicli  they 
compelled  the  Pemviaiis  to  work  for  their  advan* 
tage.  These,  bein^  a  weakly  race  of  men,  were 
soon  almost  extermmated  by  cmelty  and  intoler- 
able la(bour.  The  humane  bishop  of  Chiapi  remon- 
strated with  saccess  to  Charles  Y.  on  this  subject, 
and  the  residue  of  the  miserable  people  were 
treated  with  more  indulgence,  especially  after  the 
introduction  of  negro  slaves  from  Africa. 

8.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state :  they  Wjere  the 
absolute  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  regulated 
solely  by  his  will.  They  were  governed  by  the 
three  vicerojrs  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Terra  Firma, 
who  exercised  supreme  civil  and  military  authority 
over  their  provinces.  There  were  eleven  courts 
of  audience  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with 
whose  judicial  proceedings  the  viceroys  oordd  not 
interfere;  and  their  judgments  were  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies,  wlH>8e 
Jurisdiction  extended  to  every  department,  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  military,  and  commercial  A  tri- 
bunal in  Spain,  called  C<ua  de  la  Coniratacion^ 
regelated  the  departure  of  the  fleets,  and  their 
destination  and  equipment,  under  the  o(mtrol  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  The  ffold  and  silver  of  Spanish  America  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but 
instead  of  adaing  to  the  wealth  of  the  coontry, 
they  accelerated  its  decline.  The  Spaniards 
thought  tiie  precious  metals  to  be  the  only  true 
riches,  and  despised  that  commerce  which  gradn- 
ally  drained  away  their  gold,  and  left  them  poorer 
than  before. 

XLII. 

m»  OF   THB  OTHER   VUBOVEAJt   NATIOSS    Dl 
▲MERICA. 

of  the  Spaniards  excited  a  desire 
of  Europe  to  participate  with 
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them  in  the  riches  of  the  new  world.  The  French, 
in  1557,  attempted  onsuccessfully  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese 
had  already  established  themselves  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  The  colony  was  divided  by 
faction,  and  was  soon  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Portugueser  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Amer- 
ican governments,  both  from  the  produce  of  its 
fioil,  and  its  mines  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Florida, 
when  the  French  attempted  to  colonize  it  in  1564 
but  Mrithout  success.  The  French  then  established 
a  settlement  in  Canada,  and  founded  Quebec  in 
1608;  but  the  colony  was  perpetually  subject  to 
attack  from  the  English.  In  1629  the  French  had 
not  a  foot  of  territory  in  America.  Canada  has 
bean  rejpeatedly  taken  t)y  the  English,  and  restored, 
by  different  treaties,  to  the  French;  but  it  has 
been  permanently  a  British  possession  since  the 
year  1765.  The  French  drew  their  |^reatest  ad- 
vantages from  the  islands  of  St.  Dommgo,  Gnad- 
aloupe,  and  Martinioo.     From  their  continental 

Sossessions,  all  of  which  they  have  lost,  they  never 
erived  any  solid  benefit. 

3.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  America  but  Surinam,  a  part  of 
Guiana ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of 
Cora^oa,  St  Eustatius,  and  two  others.  The 
Danes  possess  the  inconsiderable  islands  of  St 
Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St  John. 

4.  The  British  have  extensive  settlements  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
England  derived  her  right  to  her  settlements  in 
Korth  America  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1499,  a  few  years  after 
the  discovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus ;  but 
there  were  no  attempts  to  colonize  any  part  of  the 
country  till  about  a  century  afterwards,  when  Sir 
lYalter  Baleigh  planted  the  colony  of  Virginia,  so 
named  in  honour  of  his  Queen.    Nova  Scotia  was 
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planted  under  James  I.,  and  New  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly  by  the  refugee  Puritans. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  till  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
uf  Charles  II.,  who  granted  a  gift  of  the  latter  pro- 
Tince,  with  a  charter  of  privileffes,  to  William  renn 
the  quaker.  Maryland  was  colonized  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  by  English  Catholics.  The  Carolinas 
were  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Georgia 
was  not  colonised  till  the  reign  of  Ceorge  IL  Tae 
Floridas  were  ceded  to  Britain  by  Spain  at  the  peace 
of  1763. 

5.  The  British  American  colonies,  under  which 
name  we  include  the  United  States,  are  g^eatlv  in- 
ferior in  natural  riches  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
they  produce  neither  silver  nor  gold,  indif  o  nor 
cochineal;  but  they  are  in  general  of  fertile  soil, 
and  highly  improved  by  industry ;  and  they  afford  a 
most  {m>fitable  market  for  home  manufactures.  The 
produce  of  the  West  India  islands,  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  St.  Christopher's,  Antigua,  the  Granadas,  &c., 
m  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c,  is  of  very  great  value 
o  the  mother  country. 


XLIIL 

OP   THX   8TATX  OP  THX   PIMX   AETS  IN   XUROPK   IN 
THX   AOX   OP   LBO   X. 

1.  Iv  enumerating  those  great  objects  which  cha- 
racterized the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  we  remarked  the  high  ad- 
vancement to  which  the  fine  arts  attained  in  Europe 
in  the  age  of  Leo  X  The  strong  bent  which  the 
human  mind  seems  to  take  in  certain  periods  to  one 
class  of  pursuits  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  in 
that  age  to  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architectare,  may  bo  in  part  accounted  for  from  mora- 
eaiisesi  nicfa  as  the  peaceful  state  of  a  country,  the 
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geniuB  or  taste  of  its  sovereigns,  and  their  liberal 
encouragement  of  those  arts;  the  general  emula- 
tion that  arises  where  one  or  two  artists  are  of  con- 
fessed eminence-;  and  the  aid  which  theyderive  from 
tho  studies  and  works  of  each  other.  These  causes 
have  doubtless  great  influence,  but  do  not  seem 
entirely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
The  operation  of  such  causes  must  oe  slow  and 
eradual.  In  the  case  of  the  fine  arts,  the  transition 
nt)m  obscurity  to  splendour  was  rapid  and  instan* 
taneous.  From  the  contemptible  mediocrity  iq 
which  they  had  remained  for  ages,  they  rose  at  one 
step  to  tlie  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

2.  The  arts  of  pamting  and  sculpture  were  buried 
in  the  West  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  gradually  declined  in  the  latter  ages,  as  we 
may  perceiye  by  the  series  of  the  coins  of  the  lower 
empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  destroying, 
souffht  to  preserre,  the  monuments  of  taste  and 
gemus.  Tney  were  eyen  the  inventors  of  some  of 
the  arts  dependent  on  design,  as  the  composition  of 
Mosaic.  But,  in  the  middle  ages*  those  arts  were  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  Europe.  "Diey  began,  however, 
to  revive  a  little  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Cimabue,  a  Florentine,  from  the  sight  of  the 
paintings  of  some  Greek  ardsts  in  one  of  the 
churches,  began  to  attempt  similar  performances, 
and  soon  excelled  his  models.  His  scholars  were, 
Ghiotto,  Gaddi,  Tasi,  Cavallini,  and  Stephano  Fio- 
rentino ;  and  these  formed  an  academy  at  Florence 
in  1350. 

3.  The  works  of  these  early  painters,  with  some 
fidelity  of  imitation,  had  not  a  spark  of  grace  or  ele- 
gance; and  such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  art 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it 
arose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  ^  Raphael 
Minted  at  first  in  the  hard  manner  of  his  master 
^m^ino ;  but  soon  deserted  it,  and  struck  at  onoo 
into  &e  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  in  short,  the 
imitation  of  the  antique.     This  change  was  tbe.ro- 

Y 
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tttlt  of  genius  alone.  The  ancient  sculptures  were 
fioniliar  to  the  early  painters,  but  they  had  looked 
on  them  with  cold  indifierence.  They  were  now 
surreyad  by  other  ejtB,  Michael  Anffeio,  Raphael, 
and  Leontfdo  da  Vind,  were  animaten  by  the  same 

S»nhis  that  formed  the  Grecian   Apelles,   Zenxis, 
lyoon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

4.  Nor  was  Italy  alone  thus  distinguished.  Ger- 
many, Flanders,  md  Switierland,  produced  in  the 
tame  age  artists  of  consummate  merit.  Before  the 
notice  of  these,  we  shall  briefly  characterise  the 
•chook  of  Italy. 

5.  First  in  order  is  the  school  of  Florence,  of 
which  the  most  eminent  master  was  Michael  Anffelo, 
bom  in  1474.     His  works  are  characterised  by  a 

E'  md  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  4h9  human 
,  perhaps  chiefly  formed  on  the  contemplation 
ancient  seulptures.  His  paintings  exhibit  the 
ffrand,  the  sublime,  and  terrible ;  but  he  drew  not 
nom  the  antique  its  simple  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  The  Rcnnan  school  was  founded  by  Raphael 
d'Urbino,  bom  1483.  This  great  painter  united 
almost  every  excellence  of  the  art.  In  invention, 
grace,  m^eatic  simplicity,  forcible  expression  of  the 
passions,  ne  stands  unrivalled,  and  far  beyond  all 
eompetition.  He  has  borrowed  liberally,  but  with- 
out servility,  from  the  antique. 

7.  Of  tiM  school  of  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian, 
the  most  eminent  artists  were,  Titian,  Giorgione, 
Gorreggi<^  and  Pamegiano.  Titian  is  most  eminent 
in  portrait,  and  in  the  painting  of  female  beauty. 
Sneh  is  the  truth  of  his  colounng,  that  his  figures 
are  nature  itself.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Michael 
Anirelo  to  the  merits  of  Tttian,  that,  if  he  had  stu- 
died at  Rome  or  Florence  amidst  the  masterpieces 
of  antxqni^,  he  woold  have  eclipsed  all  the  pamters 
in  the  world.  Gioigione,  with  similar  merits,  was 
OBt  «lf  In  the  flower  of  his  youth.    Titian  lived  to 


«f  a  hundred.     Co; 
•nd  knowledge 


Jorreggio  was  superior  m 
of  light  and  shade,  to  all 
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that  have  preceded  or  followed  him.  This  know- 
ledge  was  the  result  of  study,  in  other  painters 
those  effects  are  frequently  accident^,  as  we  observe 
they  are  not  uniform.  Parmegiano  imitated  the 
graceful  manner  of  Raphael,  but  carried  it  to  a  de- 
gree of  affectation. 

8.  Such  were  the  three  original  Italian  schools. 
The  character  of  the  Florentine,  is  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  with  great  excellence  of  design,  but  a 
want  of  grace,  of  skill  in  colouring,  and  effect  of 
light  and  shade.  The  character  of  the  Roman  is 
equal  excellence  of  design,  a  grandeur  tempered 
THth  moderation  and  simplicity,  a  high  degree  of 
^race  and  elegance,  and  a  superior  knowledge, 
though  not  an  excellence,  in  colouring.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Venetian  is  the  perfection  of  colouring, 
and  the  utmost  force  of  light  and  shade,  with  an  in- 
feriority in  every  other  particular. 

9.  To  the  school  of  Kaphael  succeeded  the  second 
Roman  school,  or  that  of  the  Caraccis,  three  bro- 
thers, of  whom  Annibal  was  the  most  excellent. 
His  scholars  were,  Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfranc, 
Domenichino,  and  Guido.  Of  these,  though  all 
eminent  painters,  the  first  and  last  were  the  most 
excellent.  The  elegant  contours  of  Guercino,  and 
the  strength,  sweetness,  and  majesty  of  Guido,  are 
the  admiration  of  all  true  judges  of  painting. 

10.  In  the  same  age  the  Flemish  school,  though 
of  a  quite  different  character,  and  inferior  to  the 
Italian,  shone  with  great  lustre.  OU  painting  was 
invented  by  the  Flemings  in  the  fifSenth  century : 
and,  in  that  age,  Heemskirk,  Frans  Floris,  Quintin 
Matsys,  and  the  Grerman  Albert  Durer,  were  de- 
senredlv  distinguished.'  Of  the  Flemish  school  Ru- 
bens, though  a  painter  of  a  much  later  age,  is  the 
chief  ornament.  His  figures,  though  too  corpulent, 
are  drawn  with  pprcat  truth  and  nature,  and  he  pos- 
sesses inexhaustible  invention,  and  great  skill  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions.  Switierland  produced 
Hans  Holbein,  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  por- 
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tnit,  and  remarkable  for  troth  of  oolouring.  Of  Ui 
works,  from  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Hemy 
VIIL,  there  are  more  specimens  in  Britain  tiian  those 
of  any  other  foreign  painter. — Holland  had  likewiae 
its  painters,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  faithful  repre- 
sentation  of  vnlgar  nature,  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  art,  the  power  of  colours,  and 
the  effect  of  ligbt  and  shade. 

11.  With  the  art  of  painting,  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture were  likewise  revived  in  the  same  age, 
and  brooffht  to  high  perfection.  The  universal 
ffenius  of  Michael  .A^elo  shone  equallj  conspicuous 
m  all  the  three  departments.  His  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  judffed  by  Raphael  to  be  the  work  of  I%idias 
or  Praxiteles. — The  Grecian  architecture  was  first 
revived  by  the  Florentines  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  constructed  partly 
from  the  materials  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple. 
The  art  arrived  at  high  perfection  in  the  age  of  Leo 
X.,  when  the  church  of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  under 
the  direction  of  Bramante,  San  Gallo,  R^hael,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  exhibited  the  noblest  specimen  of 
architecture  in  the  universe. 

12.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  enfipraving  on 
copper  by  Tomaso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Flo- 
rence, is  dated  about  1460.  From  Italy  it  travelled 
into  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  Martin 
Schoen  of  Antwerp.  His  scholar  was  the  celebrated 
Albert  Durer,  who  engraved  with  excellence  both  on 
copper  and  on  wood.  Etching  on  copper  by  means 
of  aqua-fortis,  trhich  ffives  more  ease  than  the  stroke 
of  the  mver,  was  discovered  by  Parmegiano,  who 
executed  in  that  manner  his  own  beautiful  dengns. 
No  art  underwent  in  its  early  stages  so  rapid  an  im- 
provement as  that  of  en^javing.  In  the  course  of 
150  years  from  its  invention,  it  attained  nearly  to  its 

ection ;  for  there  has  been  but  little  proportional 
ivement  in  the  last  century,  since  the  days  of 
Poilly,  and  Edelinck. 
art  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto  ia  of  mwk 
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later  date  than  the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving  on 
copper.  It  was  the  invention  of  Prince  Rupert 
about  1650.  It  is  characterized  by  a  softness  equal 
to  that  of  the  pencil,  and  a  happy  blending  of  light 
and  shade,  and  is  theref5ro  peculiarly  adapted  to 
portrait,  where  those  requisites  are  most  essential. 

14.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  likewise  an  era  of 
very  high  literary  8|)lendour ;  but  of  ^e  distinguished 
writers  of  that  period  we  shall  afterwards  treat,  in 
a  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  literature  and 
the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 


XLIV. 

OF   THE   OTTOMAN    POWER   IN   THE    SIXTEENTH 

CXNTUaT. 

1.  Faou  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Turks 
were  a  great  and  conquering  people.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  Selim  I.  after  subduing  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then 
grovemed  by  the  Mamelukes,  a  race  of  Circassians, 
who  had  seized  the  country  in  1250,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  government  of  the  Arabian  princes,  the  pos- 
terity of  Saladin.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Selim 
made  little  change  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
It  professes  to  own  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turks, 
bat  is  in  reality  governed  still  by  the  Mameluke 
Beys. 

3.  Solyman  (the  Magnificent),  son  of  Selim,  was, 
tike  bis  predecessors,  a  great  conqueror.  The 
island  of  Rhodes,  possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  was  a  darling  object  of  his  ambition.  These 
knights  had  expelled  the  Saracens  from  the  island 
in  1310.  Solyman  attacked  Rhodes  with  140,000 
men  and  400  ships.  The  Rhodian  knights,  aided  by 
the  English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  made  a  noble 


defence;  baft  after  a 
forced  to  capitokte^awiewntetlK  island  (1522), 
wliidi  hat  been  tbe  property  of  tbeTaib  eter  snce. 
The  commercial  lam  of  the  ancient  Rhndiana  were 


adopted  bj  tbe   Bnmint,  and  are  at  thia  daj  the 
foundation  of  the  maritime  jiniiiawh  mr  of  ail  the 


nations  of  Eorope. 

3.  Solyman  anbdned  the  greatest  part  of  Hnn- 
carjr,  Moidsria,  and  Wallacfaia,  and  took  from  the 
Pernans  Georgia  and  Bagdat.  Ifia  sob  Sdim  IL 
took  Cjpms  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.     T^^^  fP- 

filed  to  the  pope  for  aid,  who,  together  with  Phiup 
L  of  Spain,  entered  into  a  tr^le  alliance  against  tlw 
Ottoman  power.  An  armament  of  250  ships  ol 
war,  commanded  by  Philip's  natoral  brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  was  opposed  to  250  Turkish  gal- 
leys  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Corinth;  and  the 
Turks  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  150  ships  and 
15,000  men  (1571).  This  great  victory  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  taking  of  Tunis  by  the  same 
commander. 

4.  But  these  successes  were  of  little  consequence. 
The  Ottoman  power  continued  extremely  formidable. 
Under  Amurath  IL  the  Turks  made  encroachmenti 
on  Hungary,  and  subdued  a  part  of  Persia.  Maho- 
met III.  though  a  barbarian  m  his  private  character, 
supported  the  dignity  of  the  empire  and  extended  its 
dominions.  The  Ottoman  power  declined  from  his 
time,  and  yielded  to  that  of  the  Persians  under 
Schah- Abbas  the  Great,  who  wrested  from  the  Turks 
a  large  part  of  their  lately  acquired  dominions. 


XLV. 

STATX  or  PXaSIA  AND  THX  OTHXa  ASIATIC  KINGDOMS 
SIXTXXNTH  AND  SXVXNTXXNTH  CXNTUnUCS. 

great  empire  of  Persia,  in  the  end  of  the 
Century,  underwent  a  revolution  on  account 
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of  religion.  Haydar  or  Sophi,  a  relic^ous  enthusiast^ 
established  a  new  sect  of  Mahometans,  which  held. 
Ali  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet  instead  of  Omdr, 
and  abolished  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  Per- 
sians eagerly  embraced  a  doctrine  which  distin- 
e^uished  them  from  their  enemies  the  Turks ;  and 
Tsmael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  fdllowing  the  example  of 
Mahomet,  enforced  hu  opinions  by  the  sword.  He 
subdued  all  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  left  this  vast 
empire  to  his  descendants. 

2.   Schah- Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  bmael   Sophi.      He  ruled  his 
empire  with  despotic  sway,  but  with  most  able  po- 
licy.    He  regained  the  provinces  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  from 
their  settlement  of  Ormuz.     He  rebuilt  the  fallen 
cities  of  Persia,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  in- 
troduction of  arts  and  civilization.     His  son  Schah- 
Sesi  reigned  weakly  and  unfortunately.    In  his  time, 
Schah- Gean,  the  Great  Mogul,  deprived  Persia  of 
Candahar,  and  the  Turks  took  Bagdat  in   1638. 
From  that  period  the  Persian  monarchy  gradually 
declined.  Its  sovereigns  became  the  most  despicable 
slaves  to  their  own  ministers ;  and  a  revolution  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis,  and  gave  the  throne  to 
the  A£7han  princes,  a  race  of  Tartars. 

3.  The  government  of  Persia  is  almost  as  despotic 
as  that  of  Turkey.  The  sovereign  draws  a  small 
yearly  tax  from  every  subject,  and  receives  likewise 
stated  gifts  on  particular  occasions.  The  crown  is 
hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  females ;  but  the 
sons  of  a  daughter  succeed  in  their  room.  There  is 
no  other  rank  in  Persia  than  that  annexed  to  office, 
which  is  held  during  the  monarch's  pleasure.  The 
national  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  as  reformed  by 
Sophi.  The  sect  of  the  Guebres  preserves  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster,  as  contained  in  the  Zendavesta 
and  Sadder,  (see  tupra.  Part  L  Sect.  XI.)  and  keep 
alive  the  sacred  fire. 
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4.  The  poetry  of  the  Pernans  displays  great  fmtj 
and  laxuriance  of  imagery.  The  epic  poet  Flrdousi 
is  said  to  rival  the  Tanons  merits  of  Homer  and 
Ariosto ;  and  the  writings  of  Sadi  and  Hafes,  both  in 
proae  and  poetry,  are  admired  by  all  who  are  conver- 
sant in  oriental  literature. 

5.  Tartarjf, — From  this  vast  tract  of  country 
sprang  those  conqnerors  who  produced  all  the  great 
rerolutions  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartan, 
overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  Mahmood, 
a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia  and  *gf^^  pvt  of  In- 
dia in  the  tenth  century.  The  Tartar  Gengiskan 
subdued  India,  China,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Batoncan, 
one  ofnis  sons,  ravaged  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
Tamerlane,  the  scourge  of  the  Turks,  and  con(|ueror 
of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was  of  the  race  of  Gengiskan. 
Babar,  great-grandson  of  Tamerlane,  subdued  all  be- 
tween Samarcand  and  Agra  in  the  empire  of  the  Mo- 
gul. The  descendantsof  those  conquerors  still  reign 
in  Persia  and  China;  bnt  Tartary  itself  is  little  mors 
than  a  vast  desert,  partly  inhamted  by  wandering 
tribes,  who  follow  the  life  of  the  ancient  Scythians. 

6.  Thibet This  southern  part  of  Tartary  exhibits 

the  phenomenon  of  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  living 
pod,  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Great  Lama,  whose  divinity 
IS  acknowledged  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but 
over  China  and  a  part  of  India.  This  pod  is  a  young 
man  whom  the  priests  educate  and  train  to  his  func- 
tion, and  in  whose  name  they  in  reality  govern  the 
kingdom. 


XLVL 

BISTOET   or   INDIA. 

1.  TuK  earliest  accounts  of  this  great  tract  of 
civilised  country  are  those  of  Herodotus*  who  lived 
tboQt  a  century  before  Alexander  the  Great;  and  it 
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18  remarkable  that  the  character  given  of  the  people 
by  that  early  writer  corresponds  perfectly  with  that 
of  the  modem  Hindoos.  He  had  probably  taken  his 
accounts  from  Scylax  of  Cariandria,  whom  Darius 
Hystaspes  had  sent  to  explore  the  country.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  age  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
had  any  particular  knowledge  of  that  extraordinary 
people.  Alexander  penetrated  into  tho  Panjab, 
where  his  troops  refusmg  to  proceed,  he  embarked 
on  the  Hydaspes,  which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and 
thence  pursued  his  course  for  above  1000  miles  to 
.the  ocean.  The  narrative  given  by  Arrian  of  this 
expedition  was  taken  from  the  mouths  of  Alexander's 
officers ;  and  its  particulars  tally  yet  more  remark- 
ably  than  those  or  Herodotus  with  the  modem  man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos. 

2.  India  was  visited  by  Seleucns,  to  whose  share 
it  fell  in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and 
Antiochus  the  Great,  200  years  afterwanu,  made  a 
short  expedition  thither.  It  is  probable  too  that 
some  small  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Greek 
empire  of  Bactriana  and  India;  but,  till  the  fif- 
teenth centurv,  no  European  power  thouffht  of  form- 
ing any  establishment  in  that  country ;  though,  from 
the  age  of  Alexander  down  to  the  period  of  the  Por- 
tuguese discoveries,  there  had  constantly  been  some 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India, 
both  by  sea  and  across  the  desert. 

3.  The  Mahometans,  as  early  as  a.  d.  1000,  had 
begun  to  establish  an  empire  in  India.  Mahmoud,  a 
Tartar,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
established  his  capital  at  Ghuznee,  in  Affghanistan, 
extirpating,  wherever  he  came,  the  Hindoo  religion, 
and  establishing  the  Mahometan  in  its  stead.  Mo- 
bammed  Gk)ri,  in  1194,  penetrated  to  Benares,  and 
one  of  his  successors  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at 
Delhi,  which  longcontinned  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  princes.  The  sovereignty  founded  by  Mah- 
moud was  overwhelmed  in  1222  by  Gengiskan,  as 
was  his  empire  in  the  following  century  by  Tamer* 

t2 
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lane,  vboBe  pnstority  filled  the  thnme  until  (lie 

beginniDg  of  the  present  century. 

4.  The  Mogul  em;nTe  wu,  eren  in  tbe  besinninv 
of  the  ei^tcantb  century,  die  mott  powemil  ud 
Urmriahin^  of  all  the  Atiatic  monu^hiet,  under 
Anrengiebei  ilie  Mn  of  Schih.  Gess,  who,  thongh  ■ 
motMeT  of  crufllly,  ind  most  despotic  tjrutt,  enjoyed 
>  life  prolonged  to  nearly  a  hondred  yean,  crowned 
with  aninteiTupIed  pnnpnitT  and  loccess.  He  ex- 
tended hia  empire  over  ^e  whole  pemnimik  of  India 
within  the  Gangei. 

6.  The  dominion  of  the  Mognl  wu  not  ^Holue 
oter  all  the  countries  which  compo>ed  hii  empiie. 
Taoterlaae  allowed  the  petty  princet,  Rajiilu  or  Na- 
'■-'-    '-  — '--n  their  territonw,  of  whii:&  their  de- 


•cendanti  are  at  thii  day  in  poaaeuion.  Vbej  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  an  ackoowledgmcnt 
of  hli  MTereignty,  and  curved  the  treaties  agreed 
lo  by  their  ance«tori ;  bnt  they  were  in  other  re»pecti 
independent  prince*. 

8.  Bengal  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul's  emfrire  by 
conqueit  in  the  end  of  the  siiteenlb  century,  and  wal 
commonly  coremed  by  a  ion  of  the  Gr«t  Mognl, 
who  had  under  him  several  inferior  nabobs,  the  former 
princes  of  the  country.  Such  wsi  its  condition  when 
the  British  East  India  Company,*  between  1761  and 
1760,  conquered  and  obtained  possession  of  that 
kingdom,  together  with  Bahir  and  part  of  Orissa,  a 
large,  populous,  and  most  flourishing  country,  con- 
taining uave  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
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ductng'  an  immense  rerenne.  We  shall  see  in  a 
later  section  fLXXVI.)  how,  from  these  small  be- 
ginnings the  Company,  by  means  of  treaty,  war,  or 
pnrchfl^,  gradnaUy  extended  their  control  over 
the  rest  of  the  penmsnla.  It  maintained  its  own 
fleet  and  army,  and  long  enjoyed  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly not  only  of  the  tnde  of  Hindostan,  but  also 
of  Further  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Islands. 
The  customs  and  religion  of  the  natiyes  of  the 
peninsula  are  so  different  from  those  of  other 
ancient  countries,  that  we  shall  giye  a  short  sketch 
of  them  in  the  following  section. 


XLVIL 

AKCIENT    STATE   OF   INDIA;     MAKKXR8,    LAWS,   ARTS 
AND   SCIZNCKS,    AMD    RKLIGION,  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

1.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos  have  been  preserred  by  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood, in  the  Sanscreet  linkage,  long  since  extinct, 
and  only  known  to  a  few  of  the  Bramins.  The  zeal 
of  some  learned  Europeans  has  lately  opened  that 
source  of  information,  whence  we  learn  the  most  in- 
teresting particulars  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
perhaps  the  most  early  cultivators  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  instructors  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
-We  shall  briefly  notice  their  singular  division  into 
casts,  their  civil  policy,  their  laws,  their  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sdences,  and  their  religion. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was, divided  into 
four  orders  or  casts.  The  highest,  that  of  the  Bra- 
mins, was  devoted  to  religion  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences: , to  the  second  belonged  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state ;  they  were  its  sovereigns  and  its 
magistrates  in  peace,  and  its  soldiers  in  war :  the 
thira  were  the  husbandmen  and  merchants :  and  the 
fourth,  the  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants.  These 
are  inseparable  distinctions,  and  descend  from  gene« 
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ntwa  to  generation.  MoreoTer,  the  individoali  of 
t«di  ckM  follow  mvariably  the  fnrofessions  of  their 
ibrefiuhen.  Etotj  man,  from  his  birth,  knowa  the 
lunctioii  allotted  to  him,  and  fulfils  with  ease  and 
•atislaictiion  the  duty  which  he  cannot  avoid.  Henoe 
ariaca  that  permanence  of  manners  and  instxtntions 
whkh  so  singularly  characterises  thisandent  nation. 

3.  This  classification  is  an  artificial  arrangement, 
which  could  have  originated  only  from  the  mind  of 
a  W|fialator  among  a  polished  people,  completely 
ohadient  to  government.  It  is  therefore  a  proof  oif 
the  highly  ovilised  state  of  the  Hindoo  nation  in  the 
most  remote  periods  of  antiouity. 

4.  IIm  dvil  policy  of  tne  Hindoos  is  another 
proof  of  the  same  lact.  At  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  India  was  divided  into  large  and  powerful 
kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose  dominion 
was  not  absolute,  but  controlled  by  the  superior  ait- 

*  '^ooalii 


thority  of  the  Bramins.  A  system  of  feudalism  has 
ever  prevailed  in  India;  the  righta  to  lands  flow 
from  the  sovereign,  to  whom  a  certain  duty  is  pay- 
able by  the  class  of  the  husbandmen,  who  transmit 
their  possessions  to  their  diildren  under  the  same 
tenure*  Strabo  and  Diodoras  remarked  among  the 
Indians  three  dassea  of  officers ;  one  whose  depart- 
ment was  the  reffulation  of  agriculture,  tanks,  high- 
wavt;  another  wnich  superintended  the  police  of  the 
cities;  a  third  which  regulated  the  military  depart* 
ment.  The  same  policy  prevails  at  this  day  under 
the  Hindoo  fkrinces. 

6^  The  jurisprudenoe  of  Hindostan  is  an  additional 
proof  of  great  antiquity  and  dviltaation.  The  Ayen- 
Akbery,  and  still  more  the  compilation  of  Ifindoo 
laws  fVom  the  andent  Sanscreet  records,  made  by 
order  of  Mr.  Hastings,  contained  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  refined  and  commercial  people,  among  whom 
law  itself  had  been  a  study  ana  profession. 

6.  Many  monumenta  exist  in  India  of  the  ad- 

'state  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  in  the  re- 

*  <Bf  antiqui^.     The  ancient  pagodas. 
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of  vast  extent  aud  magnificence,  whether  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  as  in  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  or  in  the 
open  air,  as  at  Chillambrum  and  Seringham,  the 
sumptuous  residences  of  the  Bramins ;  and  the  an- 
cient hill  fortresses,  constructed  with  prodigious 
strength  and  solidity,  evince  a  great  advancement 
in  the  arts :  as  the  resort  of  the  most  jpolished 
nations  of  antiquity  to  that  country  for  cotton 
cloths,  fine  linen,  and  works  in  metal  and  in  ivory, 
proves  the  superior  state  of  those  manufactures  to 
all  known  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

7.  The  translations  from  the  Sanscreet  of  several 
ingenious  compositions  of  high  antiquity,  as  the 
dramatic  piece  Scuxmtahij  the  HiSbpadeaay  a  series 
of  moral  apologues  and  fables,  the  Mahaharat^  an 
epic  poem,  alleged  to  have  been  composed  above 
2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  all  concur  in 
proof  of  a  similar  advancement  in  literature ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  such  works  as  are 
of  a  philosophical  nature,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
tenet  of  the  Greek  philosophy  that  has  not  been 
antecedently  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the 
Bramins  of  India. 

8.  The  numeral  ciphers,  first  introduced  into 
£nrope  by  the  Arabians,  were,  as  confessed  by  those 
authors  themselves,  borrowed  from  the  Indians.  It 
is  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  French  philoso- 
phers evinced,  by  the  evidence  of  a  Siamese 
manuscript,  containing  tables  for  calculating  the 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  astonishing 
advancement  made  by  this  ancient  people  in  the 
science  of  astronomy.  One  set  of  tables  goes  back 
to  an  era  termed  (jdLyougham,  commencing  3102 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  M.  Baily 
bas  shewn  to  be  the  same  employed  by  the  modems, 
l>ut  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Chaldeans  were 
utterly  unacquainted.  Further  investigations  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  calculated  back- 
-wards,  and  are  of  more  recent  date. 

9.  Lastly,  from  the  religious  opinions  and  wor- 
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ship  of  the  Hindoos  we  most  draw  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  firom  all  the  preceding  facts.  One  uniform 
system  of  superstition  |ienrades  every  religion  of 
India,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  sagacious 
policy,  and  every  thing  that  can  excite  the  venera- 
tion of  its  votaries.  The  Bramins,  elevated  above 
every  other  class  of  men,  and  exclusively  acquainted, 
with  the  mysteries  of  that  religion,  which  it  is  held 
impious  for  any  other  class  to  attempt  to  penetrate ; 
the  implicit  reuance  on  the  authority  of  these  Bra- 
mins ;  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  fitted  to  im- 
press the  imagination,  and  affect  the  passions ;  all 
concurred  to  rortify  this  potent  superstition,  and  to 
give  its  priests  a  supreme  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  But  those  priests  themselves^  en- 
lightened as  thev  were,  rejected  that  false  theology, 
llieir  writings  demonstrate  that  the^  entertained  the 
most  rationaT  and  e)evated  conceptions  with  regard 
to  Uie  Supreme  Being,  and  the  support  of  the 
universe. 

10.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
India  was  tiie  great  school  from  which  the  most  early 
polidied  nations  of  Europe  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  of  sciences,  and  of  literature. 


XLVIIL 

OP  CHIVA  AKD  JAPAK. 

1.  Peocvebiko  eastward  in  the  survey  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  great  empire  of  China  next  solicits 
our  attention.  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
China,  Persia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  India,  vnere 
ruled  by  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Gengiskan.  1^ 
Tartar  family  of  Yven,  who  contpiered  China,  made 
no  diange  in  its  laws  and  system  of  government, 
had  been  permanent  firom  time  immemoriaL 
there  reigned  nine  successive  mo- 
aay  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to  throw 
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off  the  Tartar  yoke.  The  odious  and  contemptible 
character  of  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  at  lenfftti 
excited  a  rebellion,  which,  in  1357,  drove  the  1^- 
tara  from  the  throne ;  and  the  Chinese,  for  276  years, 
obeyed  their  native  princes.  At  that  period  a  second 
revolution  gave  the  throne  once  moro  to  the  Tartars. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the 
provinces,  they  invaded  China  in  1641,  and  made  an 
easy  conquest.     The  emperor  shut  himself  up  in  his 

Salace,  and,  after  putting  to  death  all  his  family, 
nished  the  scene  bv  hanging  himself.  The  same 
Tartars  occupy  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day,  and 
observe  the  same  wise  policy  of  maintaining  inviolaie 
the  Chinese  laws,  policy,  and  manners.  Of  these 
we  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  the  subsequent 
section. 

2.  The  empire  of  Japan  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ury.  The  open  and  unsuspicious  character  of  this 
industrious  and  polished  people  led  them  to  encou- 
rage the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  ports ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  after  they  hiul  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Portugal,  carried  on  a  most  beneficial  trade  to  the 
coasts  of  Japan.  The  emperor  zealously  promoted 
this  intercourse,  till  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
Spaniards  gave  him  alarming  conviction  of  its  dan- 

ger.  Under  the  pretence  of  converting  the  Japanese 
'om  idolatry,  a  vast  number  of  priests  were  sent  into 
the  country,  and  one  half  of  the  people  were  speed- 
ily set  at  mortal  variance  with  tne  other.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  prohibit  this  work  of  conversion 
by  an  imperial  edict.  Still,  however,  a  free  trade 
was  allowed,  till  1637,  when  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Spaniards  was  discovef'ed  for  dethroning  the  empe- 
ror and  seizing  the  government.  An  edict  was 
issued  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  were  mad  enough  to  resist,  till 
overpowered  by  force  of  arms.  From  that  period 
all  the  European  nations  were  excluded  from  the 
ports  of  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  Dutdi, 
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^fAu*  lafl  ihr  |ui»ikfyL  «f  fnding  at  one  sin^ 
jnoL,  mxcii  mdclmi  ^t  iHt  few  yean,  when  nearly 
tkL  luammipcsal  igrtaikaliuM  wefe  remoTed,  and 
di|dwmMac  iimimii  m  m  ai  opened  with  the  natioitf 


AanoQcnr  «r  iwa    DcnaB   or   chiha. 

«r    VBDK    AKSS    A9»    SCIKVCn^     HAVKXES, 


1.  Tax  ain^pflrr  «f  dib  «■!  ciaie,  and  the  state 

IS  'IS  ^iwBJMHitwt^  Swi,  vmBen,  and  attainmwiti 

sfdir  aiti«nfliira>infffa,liweftiaiibedamogtamrfe 

&i1q  flT  wnsramenrr.     Voltaire,  Rajnal*  and  other 

^rrigam  tfmnStar  fBwofikek,  havc^  for  the  porpoee  of 

&u!n*BaaB^  i!he  inniyfal  aoDoait  of  theongin  of 

snmkniA.  and  lifae  ivoeBwed  aetioMt  of  the  wge  of  the 

•uiuiwRtu  ^^i^i^tai  w  we  fjaiMae  enpoe  an  unneme 

AffiioniiT,  and  a  cftiwarttr  of  lacfi  h^[h  civilisation 

and  luMmikidpe  of  ike  wwacwi  aad  am  at  that  re- 

BMftf  fimed,  at  te  he  attafy  imeoBcileable  with  the 

atait  ami  pracrres  «C  vaa  as  deacrihed  in  the  books 

^  MoMft.     Cb  tbe  ooher  hand,  it  is  probahle  that 

tiiartl&dtftimg  fkam  ofaniuns  has  indneed 

OB  aSduy  ID  go  to  an  oppooite  extreme ; 

this  lingwlar  peo^  and  to  give  too 

Gnile  aKBght  to  any  aiuwwis  wUch  we  hare,  either 

oftliedniioB  of  their  empire,  die  eeonomy  of  their 

~  poBee,orof  theiratluninents  in  the 

aeaeesL     Aasidst  thb  ooatFtriety  of  senti- 

shaD  eadcaionr  Id  tana  audi  opinion  as 

appears  most  eoasonant  to  the  lnith« 

%  The  paafgyristsof  the  adneae  assert  that  theif 

has  sahaistrd  above  4,000  jean,  without  any 

alteration  in  its  laws,  mannen^  langn^e^ 

"""^ —  of  drem;  in  evidence  of  which  they 

"  of  eclipses,  marking  contemporary 

^  >  calodated  for  21&&  yean  be- 
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fore  the  birth  of  Christ.  As  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
eclipses  backwards  from  the  present  day  to  any  given 
period  of  time,  it  is  thus  possible  to  give  to  a  history, 
fictitious  from  banning  to  end,  its  chronology  of 
real  eclipses.  "Hiis  proof,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing,  unless  it  were  likewise  proved  that  all  those 
eclipses  were  actually  recorded  at  the  time  when 
they  happened ;  but  this  neither  has  been  nor  can 
be  done;  for  it  is  an  allowed  fact,  that  there  are  no 
regular  historical  records  beyond  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  present  Chinese  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  cannot  calculate  eclipses.  The  series  mentioned 
has  therefore  in  all  probability  been  calculated  by 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  emperors,  and  flatter  the  national  vanity.  The 
Jesuits  have  presided  in  the  tribunal  of  mathematics 
for  above  200  years. 

3.  But  if  the  authentic  annals  of  this  empire  go 
back  even  to  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and 
record  at  that  time  a  high  state  of  civilization,  we 
must  allow  that  the  Chinese  are  an  ancient  and  early 
polished  people,  and  that  they  have  possessed  a  sin- 
gular constancy  in  their  government,  laws,  and  man- 
ners. Sir  William  Jones,  no  bigotted  encomiast  of 
this  people,  allows  their  irreat  antiquity  and  early 
civilization,  and,  with  much  apparent  probability, 
traces  their  origin  from  the  Hindoos.  He  appeals 
to  the  ancient  Sanscreet  records,  which  mention  a 
migration  from  India  of  certain  of  the  military  class 
termed  Chinas  to  the  countries  east  from  Bengal. 
The  stationary  condition  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
China  proves  that  these  have  not  originated  with 
that  people ;  and  many  peculiarities  of  the  manners, 
institutions,  and  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
have  a  near  affinity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

4.  The  government  of  China  is  that  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  patriarchal  system  pervades 
the  whole,  and  binds  all  the  members  of  this  vast 
empire  in  the  strictest  subordination.     Every  father 
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is  abtolute  in  )m  family,  and  may  inflict  any  punish- 
ment short  of  death  on  his  children.  The  mandarin 
of  the  district  is  abaolnte  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  its  members;  but  a  capital  sentence 
cannot  be  inflicted  without  the  emperor's  approba. 
tion.  The  emperor's  power  is  absolute  oyer  all  the 
mandarins,  and  every  subject  of  the  emfure.  To 
reconcile  Uie  people  to  this  despotic  aiith<nrity,  the 
Borerdgn  alone  is  entitled  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  to  compensate  public  calamities, 
as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  individaals.  He  is 
therefore  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
even  adored  as  a  benevolent  divinity. 

6.  Another  drcumstance  which  condliates  the 
people  to  their  government  is,  that  all  honours  in 
China  are  conferred  according  to  merit,  and  that 
chiefly  literary.  The  civil  mandarins,  who  are  the 
maffistrates  and  judges,  are  appointed  to  office  ac- 
anding  to  their  measure  of  knowledge  and  mental 
endowments.  No  office  or  rank  is  hereditary,  but 
may  be  aspired  to  by  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
The  penal  laws  of  Cluna  are  remarkably  severe,  but 
their  execution  may  be  remitted  by  the  emperor. 
The  judicial  tribunals  are  regulated  by  a  body  of 
written  laws  of  great  antiquity,  and  founded  on  the 
basis  of  universal  justice  and  equity.  The  emperor's 
opinion  rarely  differs  from  the  sentences  of  those 
courts.  One  tribunal  judges  of  the  qualification  of 
the  mandarins ;  another  regulates  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  manners;  a  third  is  the 
tribunal  of  censors,  which  reviews  the  laws,  the  oon» 
duct  of  the  magisteates  and  judges,  and  even  that  of 
the  emperor  himselC  These  tribunals  are  filled  by 
an  equal  number  of  Chinese  and  Tartars. 

6.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  sciences  have  been 
stationary  in  this  empire  for  many  ages ;  and  they 
are  at  this  day  extremely  low,  though  far  beyond  the 
ents  of  a  barbarous  people.  The  Unguage 
la  seems  to  oppose  the  prosecution  of  specn- 
^eaearches.     it  has  no  regular  inflexions  and 
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can  with  difficulty  express  abstract  ideas.  '  We  haTe 
remarked  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  Of  phyncs  they  have  no  ac- 
quaintance beyond  the  knowledge  of  apparent  facts. 
They  never  ascend  to  principles  or  form  theories. 
Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  extremely  limited, 
.  and  is  blended  with  the  most  contemptible  supersti- 
tion. Of  anatomy,  they  know  next  to  nothing ;  and 
in  surgery  they  have  never  yentured  to  amputate  a 
limb,  or  to  reduce  a  fractur^. 

7.  The  state  of  the  useful  and  ele|faiit  arts  has 
been  equally  stationary  as  that  of  the  sciences.  They 
have  attained  manv  ages  ago  to  a  certain  point  of 
advancement,  which  they  have  never  gone  oeyond. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manufactured  glass  for 
2000  years,  yet  at  this  day  it  is  inferior  in  transpa- 
rency to  the  European,  and  it  is  not  used  in  their 
windows.  Gunpowder  they  are  reported  to  have 
known  from  time  immemonal,  but  they  never  em- 
ployed it  in  artillery  or  fire-arms  till  taught  by  the 
Europeans.  Printing  they  are  said  to  have  invented 
in  the  age  of  Julius  Cssar ;  yet  they  know  not  the 
use  of  moveable  types,  but  print  from  blocks  of 
wood.  When  first  snewn  the  use  of  the  compass  in 
sailing,  they  affirmed  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  it,  but  found  no  occasion  to  employ  it.  The  art 
of  painting  in  China  is  mere  mechanical  imitation, 
without  grace,  expression,  or  even  accuracy  of  pro- 
portions. Of  the  rules  of  perspective  they  have  not 
the  smallest  idea.  In  sculpture,  as  in  the  figures  of 
their  idols,  the  Chinese  artists  seem  to  delight  in 
distortion  and  deformity.  Their  music  is  not  regu- 
lated by  any  principles  of  science ;  they  have  no 
semi-tones ;  and  their  instruments  are  imperfect  and 
untunable.  The  Chinese  architecture  has  variety, 
lightness,  and  sometimes  elegance,  but  has  no  gran. 
deur  or  symmetrical  beauty. 

8.  Yet,  in  some  of  the  arts,  the  Chinese  have  at- 
tained to  great  perfection.  A^priculture  is  carried  in 
China  to  uie  highest  pitch  of  improvement.     There 
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A  third  is  the  sect  of  Fo,  derived  from  India,  whose 
priests  are  the  Bonzes,  and  whose  fundamental  doc- 
trine is,  that  all  things  rose  out  of  nothing,  and 
finally  must  return  to  it ;  that  all  animals  are  first  to 
undergo  a  series  of  transmigrations ;  and  that  as 
man's  chief  happiness  is  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  a  state  of  annihilation  in  this  life,  absolute 
idleness  is  more  laudable  than  occupation  of  any 
kind.  A  variety  of  hideous  idols  are  worshipped  by 
this  sect. 

11.  The  Cninese  have  their  sacred  books,  termed 
Kingi ;  as  the  Yking,  Chouking,  &c. :  which,  amidst 
some  eood  moral  precepts,  contain  much  mystery, 
childish  superstition,  and  absurdity.  These  are  chieny 
resorted  to  for  the  divining  of  future  events,  whicn 
seems  the  uUhnatum  of  research  among  the  Chinese 
philosophers.  The  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
IS  made  for  that  purpose  alone :  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  the  performance  or  omission  of  certain  ce- 
remonies, the  occurrence  of  certain  events  in  parti- 
cular times  and  places,  are  all  believed  to  have  their 
influence  on  futurity,  and  are  therefore  carefully  ob- 
served and  recorded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  those 
omens  are  interpreted  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  great  Confucius,  the  father  of  the 
Chinese  philosophy,  500  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

12.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chinese 
arc  a  yenr  remaricable  people ;  that  their  government, 
laws,  policy,  and  knowledlge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
exhibit  unquestionable  proofs  of  great  antiquity  and 
early  civilization ;  but  that  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sure of  duration  assigned  to  their  empire  by  some 
modem  writers  rests  on  no  solid  proofs;  nor  are 
their  government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  or  scientific 
attainments,  at  all  desenring  of  that  superlative  and 
most  exaggerated  encomium  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  them. 
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1.  Tn  strikii^  KaenUaaee  m  maj  ponti  of 
chvicter  bctimu  die  Chnoe  and  aacMiit  Egyp- 
tinf  has  led  to  the  coiqectiire»  other  that  Aey  were 
originally  die  aBBW  people,  the  one  beia^aeolooy  of 
the  other,  or  that  tbe  two  natioBS  have  had  at  tome 
remote  period  lodi  intereoaney  githgr  by  coiM|nest 
or  in  die  wi^  of  coBMMice,  as  to  orrasion  a  reci- 
procal comiBiinication  of  nHmnen,  arts,  and  know* 
ledge  of  the  idcnoes^  M.  de  filamran  has  remaihed 
die  following  points  of  similanty.  The  Egyptians 
and  Chinese  had  the  same  permanence  of  manners, 
and  abhormoe  of  inno'vations ;  they  were  alike  re- 
markable for  the  respect  entertained  by  children  to 
their  parents;  they  were  eqoally  averse  to  war; 
they  bad  the  same  general  bat  soperiidal  knowledge 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  withoot  the  ability  to  mue 
great  attainments ;  they  both,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  nsed  hieroglyphics;  the  Egyptians  had  a 
solemn  festival,  caUed  the  Feoit  tf  the  Lights;  the 
Chinese  hare  the  Femtt  oftht  LmUenu;  the  featnres 
of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Egyptian  statoes;  certain  characters  engraven  on 
an  ^i^yptian  bast  of  Us  were  found  to  belong  to  the 
Chinese  lan^^oage. 

2.  M.  Bailly  has  taken  a  wider  range  of  obser- 
vations, and  has,  from  a  review  of  the  manners,  cns- 
toms,  opinions,  and  attainments  of  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Coinese,  Chaldsans,  and  Egyptians,  discovered 
many  cvonmstanoes  of  similarity  between  all  those 
nations  ecpially  remariuble  as  the  foregoing.  He  has 
thence  formed  the  singnlar  bvpothesis,  that  the 
knowledge  conamon  to  the  whole  of  tiiose  nations 

'  derived  from  the  same  original  source^ 
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namely,  a  most  anciltet  and  highly  cultivated  people 
of  Asia,  of  whose  memory  every  trace  is  now  extinct, 
but  who  have  been  the  parent  instructors  of  all 
around  them.  If  we  find,  says  he,  in  the  scattered 
huts  of  peasants,  fragments  interspersed  of  sculp- 
tured columns,  we  conclude  for  certain  that  these 
are  not  the  work  of  the  rude  peasants  who  reared 
those  huts,  but  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent building,  the  work  of  able  architects,  thouffn  we 
discover  no  other  traces  of  the  existence  of  that 
building,  and  cannot  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

3.  The  sciences  and  arts  of  the  Chinese  have 
been  stationary  for  2000  years.  The  people  seem 
never  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  lights  of  their 
ancestors.  They  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
recently  discovered  by  a  polished  people,  who  have 
taught  them  some  of  their  arts,  ana  len  their  instru- 
ments among  them.  The  knowledge  they  possess 
seems  to  have  been  imported,  and  not  of  original 
growth,  for  it  has  never  been  proe^ressive. 

4.  The  Chaldseans  were  an  enlightened  people  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  2000 

years  before  the  Christian  era They  were  great 

astronomers,  and  understood  the  reyolutions  of  co- 
mets, which  became  known  to  the  modems  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Chaldasans  were  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  this  ancient  people.  The 
Bramins  of  India  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  with  these  sublime 
tenets  they  intermix  the  most  childish  absurdities. 
Xhey  derived  the  former  from  wise  instructors,  the 
latter  were  the  fruit  of  their  own  ignorance.  The 
Sanscreet,  a  most  copious  and  elegant  language,  and 
the  vehicle  of  all  the  Indian  knowledge  and  philo- 
sophy, has  been  a  dead  tongue  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  a  few  of  those  Bra- 
mins. It  was  proMbly  the  language  of  that  great 
ancient  people. 

5.  The  coincidence  or  similarity  of  customs  con- 
curs to  establish  the  same  idea.     The  custom  of 
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libation  wu  common  to  the  Tartan  and  Chineie,  ai 
well  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  All  the  Asiatic 
nations  had  festivals  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
SatumaUa,  The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  diffiised 
among  all  those  nations :  the  tradition  of  the  giants 
attacking  heaven  is  ecjxully  general.  The  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  was  common  to  the  E^P- 
tians,  Greeks,  Indians,  Persians,  Tartarians,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  religion  of  all  these  nations  is  founded  on 
the  profound,  &ough  erroneous,  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles,  an  universal  soul  pervading  all  nature, 
and  inert  matter  on  which  it  acts.  A  conformity  in 
a  true  doctrine  is  no  {nroof  of  mutual  communication 
or  concert ;  but  it  is  ingeniously  remarked,  that  a 
conformity  in  a  &lse  doctrine  comes  very  near  to 
inch  a  proof. 

6.  The  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Indians,  Persians, 
and  Chinese,  all  placed  their  temples  fronting  the 
east,  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  has  been  the  religion  of  that  ancient 
>eople.      All  the  above-mentioned  nations  had  a 

cycle,  or  period  of  sixty  yean,  for  regulating  their 
cnronologr;  they  all  divided  the  circle  into  360 
degrees,  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  the  week 
into  seven  days;  and  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and 
Egyptians,  desired  those  days  by  the  names  of  the 
planets  ranged  m  the  same  order.  The  long  mea- 
sures of  the  ancient  nations  had  all  one  common 
origin. 

7.  These  singular  coincidences,  argues  M.  Baillv, 
can  be  accounts,  for  only  by  three  suppositions :  1. 
That  there  was  a  free  communication  between  all 
those  ancient  nations :  2.  That  those  circumstances 
of  coincidence  are*Bo  founded  in  human  nature,  that 
the  most  unconnected  nations  could  not  fail  to  hit 
upon  tiiem :  or,  3.  That  they  have  been  all  derived 
from  a.  common  source.  He  rejects  the  two  former 
supposidons,  as  contrary  in  his  opinion  to  fact,  and 
"ests  of  course  iq>on  the  last. 

\  The  precise  situation  of  this  great  ancient  peo- 
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le,  M.  Bailly  does  not  pretend  to  fix  with  certainty ; 

ut  he  offers  probable  reasons  for  conjecturing  that 
it  was  about  the  49th  or  50th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, in  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia.  Many  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations  attribute  their  origin 
to  that  quarter,  which  thence  appears  to  have  b^n 
extremely  populous.  Nitre,  a  production  from  ani- 
mal substances,  is  more  abundant  there  than  in  any 
other  reffion.  The  observations  of  the  rising  of  the 
stars,  collected  by  Ptolemy,  must  have  been  made  iu 
a  climate  where  the  longest  day  was  sixteen  hours, 
which  correspond0  to  the  latitude  mentioned.  No 
European  nation  in  that  latitude  understood  astro- 
nomy in  those  early  periods.  The  veneration  of  the 
Indians  and  Chinese  for  the  Lama  of  Thibet  is  a 
proof  that  the  religion  of  those  natioDS  originated  in 
that  (marter. 

9.  But  does  that  reeion  exhibit  any  traces  of 
havinff  been  ever  inhabited  W  a  polished  people? 
It  is  here  that  the  theory  of  M.  Bailly  seems  to  be 
least  supported  by  proof.  He  observes,  that  ancient 
mines  have  been  discovered  in  those  parts  of  Siberia, 
which  have  been  wrought  to  great  extent  in  a  period 
beyond  all  record  or  tradition ;  that  ancient  sepul- 
chres have  been  found,  in  which  there  were  ornaments 
of  gold  of  skilful  workmanship ;  but  the  ftots  specked 
are  so  few  as  to  warrant  no  positive  inference. 

10.  This  theory  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the 
author's  ingenuity ;  but  it  has  not  the  force  to  draw 
our  assent  to  his  conclusions.  We  have  noticed  it, 
as  specifying  many  curious  facts  relative  to  the  man- 
tiers  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  nations,  and  as 
furnishing  strong  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of 
mankind.  The  nations  above  mentioned,  though 
many  of  them  remote  from  each  other,  were  all  con- 
nected, as  links  of  a  chain,  by  proximity ;  whence  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  knowledge  should  diverge 
from  a  centre  to  a  very  distant  circumference.  M, 
Bailly  has  eiven  no  reasonable  grounds  for  fixing 
that  centre  m  the  position  he  has  assigned  it. 

z 
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LL 

EMOK  OF  PHILIP  U.  OF  SPAIN. RETOLUTIOK  OP  THl 

METHKRLAWDS,   AVD    KSTAfiUSHMXNT   OP    THK   RJt- 
PUBLIC  OP  HOLLAND. 

1.  Aptkr  a  short  survey  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms, 
we  return  to  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  the  successor  of  Charles 
v.,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  sustained 
by  Spain,  FVance,  England,  and  Germany,  all  at 
this  time  highly  flourishing  and  respectable,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal 
strength.  Elizabeth,  Henry  IV.  and  Philip  IL  were 
all  acute  and  able  politicians,  thoue^h  the  policy  of 
the  last  partook  more  of  selfish  craf^  and  had  less  of 
the  manly  and  heroic,  than  that  of  either  of  his  rival 
monarchs.  Philip  was  at  this  time  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherbmds. 
He  had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  power  of  Eng« 
land  at  his  command,  by  nis  marriage  with  Mary, 
the  elder  sister  and  predecessor  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip^ 
formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  IL  of  France  to  de- 
prive the  Spaniards  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies.  Philip, 
with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  FVench  at 
St.  Quintin  in  Picardy,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal 
victory,  to  force  the  allies  into  a  peace ;  but  the 
duke  of  Guise  recovered  the  spirits  of  the  FVench  by 
the  taking  of  Calais  from  the  English,  which  they 
had  now  possessed  for  200  years.  Another  mal 
victory,  however,  obtained  by  Philip  near  Graveunes, 
brouffht  on  the  treaty  of  Catteau-Uambresis  in  1559, 

which  tho  French  surrendered  to  SiMiin  no  less 
^nim  fortified  towns  in  the  Low  Countriet 

Ptm  at  ease  firom  foreign  disturbanoc^ 
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began  to  be  disquieted  on  the  score  of  religion.  An 
intolerant  bigot  by  nature,  he  resolved  to  extirpate 
every  species  of  heresy  from  bis  dominions.  The 
Netherlands,  an  assemblage  of  separate  states,  were 
all  subject  to  Philip,  under  various  titles ;  and  he  had 
conferred  the  government  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fries- 
land,  and  Utrecht,  on  William  prince  of  Orange,  a 
count  of  the  German  empire.  The  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  opinions  had  made  great  progress  in 
those  quarters ;  and  Philip,  determining  to  repress 
them,  established  the  Inquisition  with  plenary  powers, 
created  new  bishops,  and  prepared  to  abrogate  the 
ancient  laws,  and  give  the  provinces  a  new  political 
institution.  These  innovations  creating  alarm  and 
tumult,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  into  Flanders  to 
enforce  implicit  submission. 

4.  The  Inquisition  began  its  bloody  work,  and 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  provinces  were 
its  victims.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  com- 
pletely  alienated,  and  a  chief  was  only  wanting  to 
give  union  to  their  measures.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  himself  under  sentence  of  the  Inquisition, 
found  no  difficulty  in  raising  an  army^  and  having 
easily  reduced  some  of  the  most  important  garrisons, 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  proclaimed  him 
Stadtholder,  and  abjured  the  Roman  faith  (1570). 
Eighteen  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  in  tne  course  of  the  duke  of  Alva*s 
government,  which  was  of  five  years'  duration.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  Requesens,  a  man  of  humanity, 
but  bound  to  obey  his  inhuman  master,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Requesens,  sent  his  brother  Don  John  of 
Austria  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  revolted  states  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  The  whole  seventeen 
provinces  had  suffered  alike  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  sovereign,  but  particular  jealousies  prevented 
a  general  umon,  and  only  seven  of  these  asserted 
their  independence  by  a  solemn  treaty  formed  at 
Utrecht,  23d  of  January  1579;  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  defend  their  liberties  as  one 
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united  republic ;  that  they  should  should  Jointly  de- 
tennine  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  establish  a 
general  legislatxre  authority,  and  maintain  a  liberty 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  These  seven 
United  Provinces  are,  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  Utredit,  Oreryssel,  and  Groqingen. 
William  prince  of  Orange  was  declared  thdr  diief 
magistrate,  general,  and  admiral,  by  the  title  of 
Stadihoider, 

5.  Philip  Tented  his  indignation  by  a  proscription 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  offering  25,000  crowns  for 
his  head,  and  he  compassed  his  revenge,  far  this  il- 
lustrious roan  was  cut  off  by  an  assassin  (1584). 
His  soA  Maurice  was  elected  stadtholder  in  his 
room,  and  sustained  his  important  part  with  great 
courage  and  ability.  \^th  a  slender  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  who  delighted  to  traverse  the 
plans  of  Philip,  tiiis  infant  commonwealth  accom- 
*^lished  and  secured  its  independence,  which  it  has 
maintained,  till  its  subjugation  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, the  miserable  fruit  of  faction  and  political  dis- 
union. 

6.  The  other  ten  provinces,  whose  discontents 
were  expressed  only  by  murmur  and  complaint,  were 
soothed  by  a  new  duurter  from  Philip,  confirming 
their  privileges ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  took 
every  possible  measure  to  prevent  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 


LIL 

or  THS  covsTrruTioir  and  GOvxaysfKNT  or  tbb 
UNTTXD  raoviNcxs. 

1.  Thx   treaty  of   confederation  of   the  seven 
UaUed  Provinces,  framed  in  1579,  and  solemnly 
1583,  was  declared  to  be,  by  its  nature, 
£iich  province  thereby  pfeserved  its 
^Vagistetea,  its  sorereignty,  and  its 
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inde^ndence.  They  formed^  however,  one  body 
politic,  having  renounced  the  right  of  making 
separate  alliances  and  treaties,  and  established  a 
generalcouncil,  with  power  of  assembling  the  states 
and  regulating  the  common  affairs  of  the  republic. 
The  assembly  of  the  States-General  was  originally 
held  only  twice  a-year,  but  became  afterwards  a 
perpetual  council. 

2.  In  all  matters  which  did  not  regard  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  nation,  each  of  the  states  or 
provinces  was  in  itself  a  republic,  governed  by  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  possessing  a  su- 
preme legislative  authority.  The  deputies  from 
each  of  the  towns  formed  the  council  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  which  was  vested  its  separate  govern- 
ment ;  and  these  deputies  were  regulated  by  the 
instructions  of  their  constituents. 

3.  The  great  council  of  the  States-General  al- 
ways met  in  assembly  at  the  Hague,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  deputies  from  the  seven  provinces,  of 
which  Holland  sent  three,  Zealand  and  Utrecht 
two,  and  the  others  one ;  each  deputy  being  regu- 
lated by  the  council  of  his  province.  A  majority 
of  voices  was  here  decisive,  unless  in  the  great 
questions  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  in  which 
unanimity  was  requisite.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
constitution  was  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  public  measures.  All  the  towns  and 
all  the  nobles  of  a  province  must  deliberate,  and 
instruct  their  deputy,  before  the  States-General 
could  take  the  matter  under  consideration.  This 
great  defect  was  in  some  measure  corrected  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  stadtholder. 

4.  The  stadtholder  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
sea  and  land  forces,  and  disposed  of  all  the  military 
employments  He  presided  over  all  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  had  the  power  of  pardoning  crimes.  He 
appointed  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  from  a  list 
made  by  themselves;  received  and  named  ambassa- 
dors and  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

x2 
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He  wna  sapteme  arlnter  in  all  differences  between 
the  proTinoes,  cities,  or  other  members  of  the  state. 
5.  William,  the  first  stadtholder,  did  not  abase 
these  high  powers;  nw  did  his  snccessors,  Manrice 
and  Heniy  Frederick.    Bat  nnder  William  II.  the 
states  becaune  jeaioos  of  an  exorbitant  aathoritr  in 
their  chief  ma|[i8trate,  and  on  his  death  the  omce 
was  for  some  tune  abolished.    In  that  interval  the 
repnblic  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  arms  (^ 
Loais  XIY.;  and,  sensible  of  their  error,  they  re- 
stored the  office  of  stadtholder  in  the  person  of 
William  III.  who retriered  the  fortunesand  honour 
of  his  coantry.    In  gratitnde  for  his  senrices,  the 
dignity  was  made  hereditary,  in  his  family,  a  sole- 
cism m  tibe  government  of  a  republic.    On  tbe 
death  of  WilUam  without  issue,  the  office  was  once 
more  abotished  for  twenty  years,  when  it  was  again 
restored,  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Orange,  and  descendible  even  to  the  issue  of  a 
daughter.  Theonly  restrictions  were,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding prince  should  be  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  neither  king  n(M:  elector  of  the  Oerman  empire. 
[This  constitution  was  so  far  altered  in  1815,  that 
the  Stadtholder  was  called  King,  and  the  States- 
General  were  divided  into  two  houses.] 

LIII. 

SEIOir  OF  PHIUP  II.  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  lossof  the  Netherlands  was  insomedegree 
compensated  to  Philip  II.  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
kingdom  of  PortugaL  Muley  Mahomet,  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  dethroned  by  his  uncle  Muley 
Moluc,  solicited  tiie  aid  of  Don  Sebastian  king  of 
Portugal  to  regain  his  throne.  Sebastian  landed 
with  an  army  m  Afnca,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  and  slain;  and  the  contending  Moorish 

winces  perished  in  the  same  engagement    Sebas- 

_^»       ^- "  '  by  his  grand-uncle  Don  Henry, 

ilnihop,  who  died  after  a  reign  of 
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two  yean.  The  competitors  for  the  crown  were 
Don  Antonio  Prior  of  Crato,  and  Philip  11. ,  pater- 
nal and  maternal  uncles  of  the  last  sovereign ;  the 
duke  of  Savoy;  Catharine  de  Medici,  aueen  dow- 
affer  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Parma;  tne  duke  of 
Sraganza,  married  to  the  grand-daughter  of  king 
Emanuel,  who  by  law  had  the  best  riffht  to  the 
crown;  and  even  pope  Gregory  XIII.  daimed  the 
kingdom  as  a  fief  or  the  holy  see.  Don  Antonio 
alone  supported  his  claim  by  arms,  but  Philip  de- 
feated his  rival  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  sea,  and, 
without  farther  opposition,  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Portugal  (1580). 

2.  Elizabeth  of  England  had  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  Netherlands,  and  her  ad- 
miral Sir  Francis  Drake  had  taken  some  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America.  To  avenge  these 
injuries,  the  Invincible  Armada  of  150  ships  of  war, 
27,000  men,  and  3,000  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
equipped  by  Philip  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
English  fleet,  of  108  ships,  attacked  them  in  the 
night,  and  burnt  and  destroved  a  great  part  of  the 
squadron :  a  storm,  which  drove  them  on  the  rocks 
and  sands  of  Zealand,  completed  their  discomfiture, 
and  only  fi^  shattered  vessels,  with  6.000  men, 
returned  to  ^pain  (1588). 

3.  The  restless  spirit  of  Philip  II.  was  engaged 
at  the  same  time  in  the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands, 
tiie  project  for  the  invanon  of  England,  and  the  dis- 
membering the  kingdom  of  France.  The  last 
scheme  was  as  ineffectual  as  we  have  seen  the  two 
former.  It  was  defeated  at  once  by  the  conversion 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  policy 
of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it  great  or  generous.  His 
restless  ambition  was  fitted  to  embroil  Europe,  but 
he  had  not  tlie  judgment  to  turn  the  distresses  he 
occasioned  to  his  Own  advantage.  In  his  own  king- 
doms, as  in  his  domestic  life,  he  was  a  gloomy  and 
Inhuman  tyrant.  Yet  from  the  variety  and  magni- 
tude of  his  designs,  the  power  by  which  they  were 
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^  desowtion  of  tlie  duke  of  Gsaae»  «!»  nled  the 
katfdMB  vnder  Francis  IL,  and  tov^Kiae  iataleranoe 
«Mi  oraeitT  the  Protestants  actiifaaotod  aD  their  ca- 
Gniae  owed  his  aacwwdaary  chieiy  to  the 
of  his  aaeoe,  llaiy  Qaeeo  of  Scots,  with 
Toonp  Bonar^ ;  and  te  detecdoa  of  this  ochi- 
/,  ^  masacre  of  its  onodpal  leadrrst  and 
^(  te^Miovs  ponishBent  of  all  who  partook  in  it» 
^AW9  ^hey  ooniraaed  his  power,  served  only  to  ia- 
^^MO  ^w  rancour  of  the  aiiHriiiling  parties. 

^  FVaneis  IL  diedafter  aro^  of  ayear(1560X 

^j^  was  Booceeded  by  his  brother  diaries  IX.«  & 

^^  ^  tea  years  of  see.     The  queen-mother,  Cn- 

*^^^#  de  Jdeifici,who  had  no  other  principle  but  the 
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^  Cwdds  and  fiLe  Gwscs.     An  ecdesiastical 
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assembly,  held  by  her  desire  at  Poissy,  gave  tolera- 
tion to  the  Protestants  to  exercise  their  worship 
through  all  France,  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  zeal  or  the  imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
infringed  this  ordinance,  and  both  parties  flew  to 
arms.  The  admiral  CoHgni  headed  the  troops  of 
the  Protestants,  who  were  aided  by  10,000  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate ;  and  Philip  of  Spain,  to  increase 
the  disorders,  sent  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. 

4.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  aggrayated  by 
murders  aad  assassinations.  The  duke  of  Guise  was 
the  victim  of  the  frantic  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
was  assassinated  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans. His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his 
party,  and  after  many  desperate  engagemenlj,  with 
various  success,  a  treacherous  peace,  mtended  only 
to  lull  the  Protestants,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  Coligni  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  were  invited  to  court,  and  received  by  the 
queen-mother  and  her  son  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  favour;  amonff  the  rest  Henry  of 
Navarre,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestants,  to  whom  the  young  monarch  had  given 
his  sister  in  marriage.  Such  were  the  preparatives 
to  the  infernal  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  August  1572,  at  the  ringing 
of  the  matin-bell,  a  general  massacre  was  made  by 
the  Catholics  of  all  the  Protestants  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Charles  IX.,  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  assisted  himself  in  the  murder  of  his  own 
subjects.* 

5.  Amidst  these  horrors,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Charles  IX.,  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 
but  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  throne, 
when  he  was  called  to  that  of  France  by  the  death 

•  No  rank  or  age  was  spared ;  500  gentlcmeD,  including  Coligni, 
and  10,000  inferior  persons,  perished  in  Paris  alone,  and  a  like  car. 
luure  took  place  in  all  the  frreat  towns  in  the  kingdom,  whIUier  simiiar 
order*  bed  been  sent.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  60,000  persons 
were  massacred. 
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7.  The  next  hetr  of  die  cnma  was  Hovy  «f  Na. 
wre»  who  bad  been  edncafeed  a  IroteitHaft  by  bit 
mocfaeTy  die  daughter  of  Heafyd*  Albert,  kiag  of  Na- 
varre.  Aft  die  agpe  of  sixteen  be  bad  been  oedared 
head  of  the  petty  of  the  Hiq^iienots;  bia  uacle  the 
prince  of  G»dd  and  the  amiiral  Coligni  acting  at 
his  hcutcnaatSb  us  afst  nintary  enterpnaes  wcfo 
iiniiM  I  fulfill  Inntedto  P)uria»  attnepeaoeof  1572, 
to  many  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  he  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  laassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  bat 
remained  three  Tears  a  prisoner.  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  he  agam  took  the  field  agunst  the  army  of 
the  Leacne,  whidi  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Coo* 
eras  (1M7),  and  still  more  signally  in  that  of  Arquei 
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(1589).     After  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  won 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry ;  and  beinff  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  France  by  all  but  the  party  of 
the  League,  then  in  possession  of  Paris,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  capitulated,  but  for  tho 
succours  of  Philip  XL,  under  the  duke  of  Parma. 
Religion  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disunion  of  France, 
and  the   only  obstacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
Henry's  title  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.   At 
the  earnest  persuasion  of  Rosni  (duke  of  Sully), 
himself  a  Protestant,  Henry  was  prevailed  on  to  de- 
clare himself  a  Catholic.     He  abjured  at  St.  Denis, 
and  was  crowned  kin^  at  Chartres  (1594).     He 
soon  after  took  possession  of  Paris ;  but  it  cost  him 
several  years,  both  of  war  and  negotiation,  before  he 
gained  the  whole  of  his  kingdom,  exhausted  as  it 
was  and  ruined  by  civil  discord. 

8.  The  subsequent  life  of  this  excellent  prince 
was  devoted  to  the  reparation  of  these  misfortunes. 
After  forcing  Philip  II.  to  conclude  the  advan« 
tageous  peace  of  Vervins  (1598),  his  whole  atten« 
tion  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  his  king, 
dom,  by  reforming  its  laws,  regulating  its  finances, 
encouraging  agriculture  and  manufactures,  enlarg- 
ing and  embellishing  the  cities,  and  finally  bv  suc- 
cessfully reconciling  the  partisans  of  the  contend* 
ing  religions.  In  all  his  beneficial  schemes,  he 
found  an  able  assistant  in  his  minister  the  duke  of 
Sully,  who  has  beautifully  depicted  the  life  and  chiu 
racter  of  his  master.  It  is  in  his  memoirs  that  we 
see  not  only  the  great  designs,  but  the  private  vir- 
tues, the  engaging  and  amiable  manners,  of  this 
illustrious  man,  who,  while  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe,  was  the  indulgent 
father  of  a  happy  people. 

9.  The  period  of  the  splendour  and  happiness  of 
France  was  of  short  duration.  Henry  I  v.,  worthy 
to  be  inimortal,  was  assassinated  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  4th  May  16 10,  by  Ravaillac,  an  insane  fanatic. 
He  meditated,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  great 
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JUflTOKT  or  nreuivs   ajts  or  sconASo  nr  thx 
ftnairf   or   rtiiiiBm,   Ajn»   masx   qitkxv   ow 

1.  EuzASEVB,  dauglitcr  of  Hesfj  VIIL  bj  Aua 
Bolleny  foeeeeded  to  tfae  titrone  oa  the  (ieath  of  ber 
•istcr  Mcrj  (1568);  tad  Eaglaad  sttabed  to  a 
bigb  decree  of  fpiendooriiBder  the  rak  of  tbk  great 
and  pontic  prioeesi*  wfaoee  talcols  eaablcd  berta 
pufBiie  the  troe  intereats  of  ber  peofftSe,  while  ber 
ngoront  aiid  intrepid  mind  led  ner  to  take  an  i&i- 
portent  part  in  maintaining  iSae  balance  of  power  in 
Eorope.  While  the  encooraged  at  home  every 
tuefm  art  and  mannfactnTe,  &  colonised  a  great 
part  of  North  America,  mpported  iSae  infant  republic 
of  Holland  againtt  ita  mannical  enemy,  hnmbled 
the  pride  of  Spain  in  tne  defeat  of  ita  Lnrinoble 
Armada,  and  asfitted  Henry  IV.  in  the  recofeij  of 
bis  kingdom*  It  wai  her  fortune  to  hare  the  aid  of 
the  most  able  miniatera,  and  ber  merit  to  place  ber 
confidence  in  their  coonsela. 

2.  Had  Elizabeth  been  equally  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  the  heart  as  with  the  powers  <^the  mind* 
she  would  have  shone  the  most  illustrious  charactfT 
in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe.  Her  conduct  to 
her  cousin  Mary  oueen  of  Scots  baa  fixed  an  indeli- 
ble stain  on  her  cnaracter.  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  V.  and  great  grand^daughter  of  Henry  VIL 
educated  in  France,  and  married,  when  verv  voung, 
to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.,  baa  uapn^ 
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dently  assumed  the  amis  tad  title  of  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  persuasion  of  her  maternal  uncles  the 
Guises.  The  pretence  was  the  illegitimacy  of  Eli- 
sabeth, declarea  by  Henry  VI I L  on  his  divorce  from 
Anna  BuUen.  This  false  step  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  miseries  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

3.  The  Reformation  was  at  this  time  going  for- 
ward  in  Scotland  with  the  most  ardent  zeal«     The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  others,  its 
chief  promoters,  had,  bv  their  own  authority,  sup- 
pressed  the  worship  of  the  mass  over  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom.      The  Catholic  bishops,  by  an  ill- 
judged  persecution  of  the  reformers,  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  their  proselytes.     They  becan  to 
muster  their  strength ;  and  headed  by  John  Knox,  a 
disciple  of  Calvin,  a  virtuous  man,  but  of  the  most 
furious  and  intemperate  seal,  threw  down  the  altars 
and  images,  expelled  the  priests,  and  demolished  the 
churches  and  monasteries.      Acting  now  in  arms, 
and  in  open  defiance  of  government,  the  queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  attempted,  by  the  aid  of 
French  troops,  to  reduce  her  Protestant  subjects  to 
submission ;  and  these  arolied  for  aid  to  the  Protes- 
tant queen  of  England.    Elizabeth  sent  an  army  and 
a  fleet  to  their  assistance.     The  death  of  the  queen- 
mother  was  followed  by  a  capitulation,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Scot- 
land, and  that  Mary  should  renounce  all  pretension 
to  the  crown  of  England.     The  Protestant  religion 
under  Presbyterian  forms,  was  now  established  in  the 
room  of  the  Catholic. 

4.  In  this  situation  of  Scotland,  Mary,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  her 
husband  Francis  II.,  returned  to  her  hereditary  king- 
dom ;  having  fortunately  escaped  an  English  fleet 
which  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  take  her  prisoner 
on  her  passage.  Her  misfortunes  be^an  from  that 
hour.  Her  Protestant  subjects  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic queen  with  abhorrence,  and  looked  up  to  her 
enCMny   Elizabeth  as  their    support  and  defender. 

2  a 
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That  artful  princess  had  seeored  to  her  interest  th« 
very  men  on  whom  the  misnspecting  Mary  placed 
her  utmost  confidence,  her  hastard  brother  the  eail 
of  Murray,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  secretary  Leth- 
inirton.  The  riews  of  Murray  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  his  sister*a  crown,  and  the  obstacles  whi<£ 
opposed  his  criminal  ambition  served  only  to  render 
his  attempts  more  daring  and  more  flagitious. 

5.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  her  cousin  lord  Danu 
ley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  stood  in  the  same 

'  relation  to  Elizabeth,  was  not  relished  by  that  prin* 
cess.  Encouraged  by  her  ministers,  Raindolph  and 
Cedl,  Murray  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  and  im- 
prison tiie  queen,  and  put  to  death  her  husband,  and 
usurp  tiie  government;  and  on  the  detection  of  his 
designs,  attempted  to  support  them  bv  open  rebel- 
lion. Defeated,  exiled,  pardoned,  and  loaded  with 
benefits  by  his  injured  sovereign,  he  persevered  in 
the  same  atrocious  purposes,  till  he  at  length  accom- 
plished them. 

6.  The  spouse  of  Mary  had  incurred  her  resent- 
ment  by  his  vices  and  his  follies.  Takins*  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  Mhrray,  Morton,  tad 
Lethington,  had  rendered  him  Jealous  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Mary  for  her  foreign  secretary,  the  aged 
Rizzio,  and  engaged  him  in  the  bariMrous  act  of 
murdering  this  ill-fated  wretch  at  the  feet  of  the 
queen,  to  whose  ^poments  he  dung  for  protection. 
The  purpose  of  this  shocking  outrage  was  to  procure 
the  abortion  of  Mary,  ihea  big  with  child,  and  poaaU 
bly  her  death ;  or,  should  she  survive,  to  alienate 
completely  her  affections  from  her  husband,  and  thus 
to  render  ner  suspected  of  the  dengn  they  had  pro- 
jected of  cutting  him  off  by  assassination.  In  the 
latter  purpose  &ey  sueceetfed.  The  house  vHddi 
Damley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder ;  Ins 
body  was  found  strangled  near  the  place,  and  the 
report  immediately  prevailed  tiiat  Mary  had  been 
accessory  to  his  murder. 

f«  A  most  imprudent  step,  to  which  she  was 
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ducted  by  the  same  band  of  traitors,  gave  counte- 
nance to  this  suspicion.  At  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  Morton  and  some  of  her  chief  nobility, 
she  married  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  openly 
stigmatixed  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  husband. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  been  absolved  on  trial  for  that 
crime,  and  had  bv  force  made  himself  master  of  her 
person.  The  plans  of  Murray  and  his  associates, 
successful  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes,  were  now 
ripe   for  consummation.      On  the  pretext  of  the 

Queen's  guilt  of  murder  and  adultery,  she  was  con- 
ned by  Murray  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  and 
there  compelled  to  resign  her  crown  into  the  hands 
of  her  unnatural  brother,  who  was  to  ffovem  the 
kingdom  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant 
son,  now  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  James  VI. 
(1567).  Bothwell  escaped  beyond  seas,  and  died 
in  Denmark. 

8.  A  great  part  of  the  nation  reprobated  these 
infamous  proceedings.  Mary  escaped  from  her  con- 
finement ;  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  gave  battle  to 
the  rebels  at  Langside ;  but,  being  defeated,  she  fled 
for  shelter  to  the  north  of  England.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  secretly  taken  part  in  all  the  machinations 
of  her  enemies,  had  now  gained  a  great  object  of 
her  ambition:  she  had  in  her  hands  a  hated  rival, 
and  by  her  support  of  Murray  and  his  party,  the 
absolute  command  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Yet  policy  required  some  show  of  friendship  and 
humanity  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  claimed  as  a 
suppliant  her  protection  and  aid.  She  professed  her 
desire  to  do  her  justice,  but  first  reouired  that  she 
should  clear  herself  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
her.  To  this  Mary  agreed,  in  the  intrepidity  <ii 
conscious  innocence,  m  a  conference  held  for  that 
purpose,  Murray  openly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of 
his  sister  and  queen,  appealing  to  certain  letters  said 
to  be  written  by  her  to  Bothwell,  plainly  intimating 
her  guilt.  Copies  of  these  letters  were  produced.. 
Maiy  demanded  the  originals,  boldly  declaring  them 
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to  be  the  forgeriet  of  her  enemies ;  but  they  were 
never  product  She  retort^  on  Murray  and  Mor- 
ton the  charge  .of  Damlev's  murder;  and  the  con- 
ference was  broken  off  at  the  command  of  the  queen 
of  England,  who  detained  Mary  in  close  imprison- 
ment 

9.  The  ungenerous  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  con- 
demned by  her  own  subjects.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  first  of  her  nobility,  and,  thou£[h  a  Protestant, 
favoured  by  the  CathoUc  party  in  England,  secretly 
projected  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  these  views  giving  alarm  to  Elizabeth, 
brought  that  ill-fated  nobleman  to  the  block,  and 
hastened  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  Worn 
out  with  the  miseries  of  her  confinement,  she  pri- 
vately solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  princes  for  her 
deliverance.  Her  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the 
Catholics  of  England ;  and  some  of  the  most  intem- 
perate  of  these  had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  her  from 
captivity,  and  to  place  her  on  the  throne  by  the  mur* 
der  of  Elizabeth.  This  dangerous  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  its  authors  deservedly  suffered  death 
The  schemes  of  Mary  for  her  own  deliverance  were 
held  presumptive  of  her  acquiescence  in  the  whole  of 
the  plot.  Though  an  independent  sovereign,  she  was 
brought  to  trial  before  a  foreign  tribunal,  which  had 
alreiSy  decreed  her  fate ;  and  being  condemned  to 
suffer  death,  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle 
(1587),  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nine- 
teenth of  her  captivity  in  England.  Previously  to 
this  event,  Murray  had  fallen  the  victim  of  the 
private  revenge  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  in> 
jured,  and  Lethington  poisoned  himself  in  prison,  to 
escape  the  sentence  of  his  enemies;  Morton,  for 
some  time  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  afterwanis 
tried  and  suffered  death  for  his  concern  in  the  mur- 
der of  Damley. 

10.  We  have  noticed  the  formidable  preparations 
of  Philip  IL  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  their 
llisastrotts  issue  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  bu 
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▼incible  Armada.     The  English,  in  their  turn,  made 
descents  on  the  Spanish  coasts;   and  the  glory  of 
the  nation  was  nobly  sustained  by  those  sreat  ad- 
mirals, Raleigh,   Howard,  Drake,    Cavendish,  and 
Hawkins.     The  earl  of  Essex  distinguished  himself 
ill  those  expeditions,  and  won  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth, both  by  his  prowess  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments.   The  death  of  Leicester,  her  former  favourite, 
and  of  her  minister  Burleigh,  left  Essex  unrivalled 
in  her  affections,  and  of  chief  authority  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  councils.     Haughty  ana  impatient  of 
control,  he  disgusted  the  nobles ;  and  his  failure  in 
quelling  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  gave  them  ground  to 
undermine  him  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.     In 
the  madness  of  inordinate  ambition,  he  proposed  to 
possess  himself  of  the  person  of  the  queen,  and  com- 
pel her  to  remove  his  enemies,  and  acquiesce  in  all 
his  measures.     This  treasonable  enterprise  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold  (1600). 

11.  From  that  time  Elizabeth  fell  into  profound 
melancholy,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  a^e,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reiffn  (1603), 
having  named  for  her  successor  James  VI.  king  of 
Scotland.  Her  talents  were  great,  and  the  firmness 
of  her  mind  unequalled;  yet  her  private  character 
was  tarnished  by  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  an  insatiable 
desire  of  admiration.  Her  maxims  of  government 
were  despotic,  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  her  par- 
liaments, to  whom  she  never  allowed  the  liberty  of 
disputing  her  commands.  The  actual  government 
of  England  in  those  days  was  little  different  from  an 
absolute  monarchy. 
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LVL 

HISTOAT    or   GRKAT   BRITAIK   IK  TRK   KUaXS   OP 
JAMKS   I.    AND   CHA&LXS  I. 

1.  Jamxs  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded  by  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne  of  England,  thus  uniting  the  two 
crowns;  a  prince  of  considerable  learning  and 
talents,  but  of  little  vigour  of  mind  or  political 
energy.  He  became  unpopular  from  his  notions  of 
an  uncontrollable  prerogative,  to  which  unwisely 
proclaiming  his  title,  he  provoked  his  subjects  to 
question  it.  The  current  of  public  opinion  was  now 
strongly  turned  to  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  retrenchment  of  the  powers  of  the 
crown ;  and  during  this  reign,  the  seeds  were  sown 
of  that  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people« 
which  was  destined  in  the  next  to  overturn  the  con> 
ttitution. 

2.  Domestic  events  were  such  as  chiefly  distin- 
guished the  reign  of  James  I.  A  conspiracy  was 
discovered  in  1603  for  subverting  the  government, 
and  placing  the  king's  cousin,  ^abella  Stuart,  on 
the  throne,  in  which  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  principally  concerned. 
The  two  former  were  pardoned,  and  Kaleigh  con- 
demned, but  reprieved ;  when,  on  the  ground  of  his 
infringement  oi  the  peace  with  Spain,  by  unwarrant- 
ably attacking  one  of  her  American  settlements,  he 
was,  aifter  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  beheaded  on 
his  former  sentence. 

3.  Another  conspiracy  followed  of  a  still  more 
dangerous  nature,  the  gunpowder  treason ;  a  plot  of 
the  Catholics  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  king  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  parliament  (1604).  It  was 
discovered,  from  a  circumstance  of  private  friend- 

^p,  on  the  very  eve  of  its  accomplishment ;  and 

principai  conspirators  suffered  a  capital  punish- 

The  public  indignation  now  raged  against 
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tlie  Catholics;  and  the  humanity  of  James,  which 
sought  to  mitigate  this  fury,  was  as  ungenerously  as' 
absurdly  construed  into  a  favour  which  he  enter- 
tained for  their  religious  principles. 

4.  It  was  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  king  to 
attach  himself  to  undeserving  favourites.  Such  was 
Carre  earl  of  Somerset,  who  had  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  a  handsome  person,  and  who,  after 
several  years'  exercise  of  all  the  insolence  of  power, 
fell  into  disgrace,  on  conviction  of  his  concern  in  an 
infamous  murder.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Villiers, 
afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  devoid  of 
every  talent  of  a  minister,  and  odious  to  all  ranks  of 
the  state.  He  planned  a  journey  of  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  to  court  the  Infanta,  and  oy  his 
folly  and  insolence  frustrated  the  treaty  on  the 
brink  of  its  conclusion. 

5.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Protestant  Elector  Palatine,  who  was 
dispossessed  of  his  electorate  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand IIL,  for  imprudently  accepting  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  till  then  an  appanage  of  the  empire. 
James  was  urged  by  parliiunent  to  a  war  in  defence 
of  his  son-in-law,  which  touched  the  nation  both  as 
a  point  of  honour,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  He  sent  a  feeble  armament,  which  was  of 
no  service ;  the  only  military  enterprise  of  his  reign. 
His  favourite  project  was  a  complete  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  a  measure 
which,  however  beneficial,  the  mutual  prejudices  of 
the  two  nation^  were  as  yet  too  violent  to  bear. 
As  a  preparatory  step,  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  was 
introduced  into  Scotland ;  but  this  served  only  as 
the  food  of  future  commotions.  James  L  died  1625f 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-second 
of  his  reign  over  England. 

6.  On  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  succeeding  monarch,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  had  the  nation  in  his  reign  entertained 
the'  same  ideas  of  the  regal  prerogative,  of  the 
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powen  of  pwluunent,  and  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  sa)>^ 
ject,  that  had  prevailed  for  ^  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, this  miiortimate  prinoe  would  have  reigiwd 
with  high  populari^.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  moont 
the  throne  at  that  critical  period  when  the  pabUc 
opinion  had  ondergone  an  entire  revolution  on  those 
topics;  and,  with  many  excellent  endowments  both 
of  head  and  heart,  he  wanted  that  political  prudence 
which  should  have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times. 

7.  Charles  quarrelled  with  his  first  parliament  on 
their  refusal  of'  adequate  supplies  for  the  war  in 
support  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king,  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, issued  warrants  for  borrowing  money  of 
the  subject.  A  new  parliament  was  found  equally 
uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jealousy  of  the  king 
by  the  impeachment  of  his  minister,  Buckingham ; 
Charles  avenging  the  insult  by  imprisoning  two 
members  of  &e  House  of  Commons.  A  quarrel 
thus  began  received  continual  addition  from  new 
causes  of  offence.  Tbe  levying  money  from  the  sab- 
ject  was  enforced  by  billeting  soldiers  on  those  who 
refused  to  lend  to  the  crown ;  and  some  were  even 
imprisoned  on  that  account.  A  war  was  undertaken 
against  France  by  Buckingham's  instigation,  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  its  unpopularity ;  and  it  ended  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  on  fifochelle.  The  king  again 
dissolved  his  parliament  (1626). 

8.  A  new  parliament  exhilnted  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined reformation.  A  PetHum  cf  Right  was  passed 
by  both  houses,  which  declared  the  illegaUty  of 
raising  money  without  their  sanction,  or  enforcing 
loans  from  tne  subject,  annulled  all  taxes  impose! 
without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the 
exorcise  of  the  martial  law;  and  Charles  was 
Ahlif  ed,  with  much  reluctance,  to  give  his  assent  to 

%at  retrenchment  of  prerogatives,  sanctioned 

lage  of  the  most  popular  of  his  predecessors. 

s  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usu* 
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ally  been  continued  from  one  reign  to  another.  On 
this  ground  the  king  conceived  he  was  warranted 
to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant;  and  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  imprisoned  on 
refusal  to  pay  them.  This  arbitrary  measure  ex- 
cited an  outrageous  ferment  in  that  assembly,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  new  dissolution  of  parliament 
(1629). 

10.  It  was  now  a  measure  of  necessity  to  make 
peace  with  France  and  Spain.  The  king  persevered 
m  levying  the  tonnage,  poundage,  and  ship-money, 
and  high  fines  were  imposed  for  various  offences, 
without  trial,  bv  authority  of  the  Star-chamber. 
The  legality  of  the  tax  of  uiip-money  was  disputed 
by  John  Hampden ;  but  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  contrary,  as  was  generally 
thought,  to  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

11.  These  discontents  were  increased  by  religious 
'enthusiasm.     Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  had  relaxed  the  penalties 
against  Catholics,  and  countenanced  some  innova- 
tions in  the  ceremonials  of  church  worship,  preludes, 
as  they  were  termed,  to  the  popish  idolatries.     He 
had  likewise  imprudently  attempted  to  introduce  the 
liturgy  of  the  cnurch  of  England  among  the  Scots ; 
measures  which  excited  in  the  latter  country  the 
most   general  discontent,  and  produced  the  most 
violent  commotions.     A  bond,  termed  the  National 
Covenant,  containing  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  re- 
ligious innovations,  was  subscribed  in  Scotland  by 
aU  ranks  and  conditions  ;  and  in  a  General  Assembly 
at  Glasgow,  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  was  solemnly 
abolished  (1638).     To  muntain  this  violent  pro* 
cedure,   the   Scots  reformers  took  up  arms;  and, 
after    seizing    and    fortifying  the  most  important 
places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  marched 
into  the  heart  of  England. 

12.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  a 
parliament;  and  the  king  at  length  saw  that  the 
torrent  was  irresistible,  and  resolved,  though  too 

2a2 
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U(r,  to  gire  it  vsj.  A  bill  msed  for  aboUibing  Ibi 
lODnagc  ud  poutidige  iritliout  coiueiit  of  pu"!!*- 
meat,  received  the  rojal  UKnt.  Monopotiei  of 
B>eT7  kind  were  aboiiihed.  A  parliament  wu 
agr^i  to  be  numnoned  e»ery  third  jear.  Uiuatis. 
Ged  witb  thcw  conccisioni,  tbe  Commoiu  impeached 
Ihe  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king'*  fim  mioiiter,  of  bigh 
treuoa,  together  with  Laud,  archbithop  of  Canter. 
burjr,  who  Here  charged,  ai  the  chief  counsellon  of 
the  crown,  with  •  deiign  of  ■ubrertLng  the  lawi  and 
cooititutioD  of  the  realm.  The  fUe  of  Strafford, 
whoK  trial  bj  hii  peen  would  have  terminated  in 
bta  acquittal,  wai  lecured  b*  a  bill  of  attainder,  to 
which  the  king  was,  with  the  createit  reluclMnce, 
forced  to  give  nil  aaaent.  The  Cominan*  leiied  ihtu 
oiomenl  of  uiguiah  to  obtain  his  consent  to  a  de- 
ciaire  meiinre,  a  bill  which  rendered  the  parliament 
perpetual,  bj  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
solved or  smoumed  but  bj  its  own  decree  (1641). 
Etnfibrd  and  Laod  were  both  beheaded. 

13.  This  last  measure  of  the  Commons  eiinced  ■ 
determined  purpose  to  oreitum  the  constitution. 
Their  proceedings  lutheno  had  the  show  of  juitice, 
and  most  of  them  might  be  vindioated  on  the  princi- 
ples of  true  patriotism.  But  from  this  period  their 
conduct  was  treason  to  their  country  and  it*  go. 
remment. — The  last  bill  destroyed  the  equal  bt. 
luce  of  the  constitution  of  EngUnd,  and  every 
<  was  a  step  towards  its  entira 


_, i  Catholics  took  advantage  of  these 

rdrn.  and,  with    the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
re  command  of  that  kingdom,  and  shiking  off 


ii]  Ireland.* 
'  n.  Charles  consigned 
jf  the  war,  which  they 
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interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  whole 
military  powers  of  the  crown.  Under  this  autho- 
rity a  great  force  was  levied,  and  supplied  with  arms 
from  toe  royal  magazines. 

15.  The  bishops  having  complained  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger  from  the  populace,  withdrew  from 
the  Hous^  of  Peers,  and  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings that  should  take  place  in  their  absence. 
They  were  impeached  of  treason  by  the  Commons, 
and  committed  to  the  tower.  These  proceedings 
shewed  the  design  either  to  overturn  the  throne,  or 
reduce  the  resal  power  to  a  mere  phantom.  The 
patience  of  Charles  was  therefore  exhausted.  Ho 
caused  five  of  the  Commons  to  be  impeached,  and 
went  in  person  to  the  house  to  seize  them ;  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  he  found  it 
necesairy  to  atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

16.  A  new  bill  of  the  Commons,  naming  the 
connhanders  of  all  the  fortified  places,  who  should 
be  responsible  to  parliament  alone,  was  understood 
to  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  next  step  was  to 
assume  the  whole  legislative  power,  by  declaring  it  a 
breach  of  privilege  to  dispute  the  law  of  the  land  de- 
clared by  the  Lords  and  Commons.  But  the  former 
were  mere  name,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  latter. 

17.  The  sword  was  now  to  decide  the  contest. 
The  royal  cause  was  supported  by  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  landed  interest,  all  the  friends  of  the 
established  church,  and  all  the  Catholics  in  the  king. 
dom.  On  the  side  of  the  parliament  were  the  city 
of  London  and  most  of  the  greater  towns,  with  all 
the  dissenters  and  sectaries.  The  first  campaign 
was  favourable  to  the  royiUists.     They  defeated  the 

{larliamentary  forces  at  Worcester  and  Edgehill,  but 
oat  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

18  The  parliament  now  entered  into  a  strict  con- 
federacv  with  the  Scots,  both  in  the  articles  of  poli- 
tics and  religion ;  and  the  Solemn  League  and  tovC' 
nant,  a  now  bond  more  specific  in  its  objects  than 


/ 
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lbs  fanner,  ml  more  tiMiouUe  m  iti  porpoK,  m 
ftuDcd  It  EdiDborgti,  for  the  pnriGcadoD  of  bnlli 
drardm,  the  reronnatioa  of  both  kingdomi,  tlie 
■niotauDca  of  the  prinlege*  of  kins  tai  parlU. 
Ment,  umI  tbe  bringing  to  ipnioe  alT  malignuu. 
In  cooMqiwiKC  c^  thii  conicdencj,  30,000  ScM 
tauk  dw  kid  to  eo-opcrUa  with  tno  forcea  of  tlx 

).  OliTer  Cronmell  conuntDded  U  tlui  time  ■ 


■e  imj.  Id  Scotluid  the  ni«l  ouoe  uu  gsIUnllj 
ranuDcd  bj  the  muriiui  of  MoDtrDse  ;  but  ill  wu 
loM  in   EngLand  bj  the  defeat  at  Naieby  (164S;. 


khnnlf  into  the  handi  of  the  Scoti,  who  bauly  de- 
liTered  him  np  to  tbe  comminioDeri  of  parliament, 
fr«n  whoa  he  m*  taken  b;  CromHell'i  orders,  and 
ooodncted  to  tbe  imj,  now  the  maiten  of  the 
kingdom.  Cromwell,  entering  London,  awomed 
u  abaolaCe  control  over  the  parliament,  and  im- 
prisoned all  who  diiputed  tut  aothoritj.  Charlea, 
eicapinK  from  bii  cooGnemeat,  fled  to  the  lile  of 
Wight,  nt  wai  there  detained  ■  priioner  in  Caris- 
bnxA  Cattle. 

30.  Tbe  parUamett,  (uflcring  under  Ihii  militarj 
Dtnrpation,  were  now  lincerel;  dedrout  of  termi- 
nating  a  miierafale  anarcby  bjr  *  treaty  with  the  king, 
and,  after  a  lon^  negotiation,  all  termt  were  finalfy 
adjuited,  Charle*  agreed  to  rengn  to  parliament 
tbe  mililaij  power,  the  ditponl  of  all  tbe  oScei  of 
Mate,  and  the  rif  ht  of  creating  peen  withont  their 
icinsent :  he  acrwd  to  al">lish  the  epneopal  hiererch;, 
the  HreBbyteiian  diicipline;  and 
the  parliament  aecepted  by  a  ma- 
id declared  to  be  a  aulEcient 
It  lit  the  kin^om.  CromweU 
the  House  of  Commons,  and 
oon  paitiiaoi  (about  sixty  in 
rtc  wu  passed,  reKinding  the 
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fonner,  and  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament.  A  court  of  justice  was 
then  appointed  to  try  the  king  for  this  act  of  treason. 
The  House  of  Lords  having  unanimously  rejected 
this  decree,  were  immediately  voted,  by  this  junto 
of  independents,  to  be  an  useless  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

21.  Charles  was  brought  to  trial ;  and,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  judges,  was 
condemned  to  suflTer  death.  He  was  beheaded  on 
the  30th  of  January  1649.  The  arbitranr  proceed- 
ings of  this  monarch  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
were  certainly  sufficient  to  justify  that  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  people  which  at  length  produced  its 
effect,  in  confining  the  regal  authori^  within  its  just 
bounds,  and  securing  the  rational  liberties  of  the 
subject.  But  from  we  period  that  this  end  was  at- 
tained, resistance  ceased  to  be  lawfuL  Its  farther 
operations  were  criminal  in  the  extreme.  The  sub- 
sequent usurpations  of  the  Commons  can  no  more 
be  justified  on  any  constitutional  principle,  than  the 
murder  of  the  king  can  be  defenaed  on  the  score  of 
legality,  justice,  or  humanity. 


LVIL 

THS    COMMONWEALTH    OP    ENOLAKD. 

1.  The  parliament  of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in 
these  latter  scenes,  and  had  formally  protested 
against  the  trial  of  the  king.  On  his  death  they 
proclfumed  Charles  II.  their  sovereign,  but  on  the 
express  condition  of  his  signing  the  Covenant,  and 
ratifying^  their  confession  of  faith.  Ireland  recog- 
nised him  without  any  conditions.  The  heroic 
marquis  of  Montrose  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
with  a  few  foreign  troops,  and  attempted  to  reduce 
the  party  of  the  Covenanters,  and  establish  the  legal 
authority  of  the  king,  independent  of  the  servile 
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rettrictioiis  with  which  thej  had  fettered  it;  but* 
■ttacked  by  a  modi  nmerior  foroe,  he  was  defeated, 
and  bOrajed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  pot 
him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  (1650) ; 
dispiajing  in  toe  drcnmstances  of  his  poniahment  all 
the  insolence  of  cmel^  which  distinguishes  rerenge 
in  the  meanest  of  souls.  Charles  betook  himself  to 
Scotland,  and  was  obliged,  howe?er  reluctantly,  to 
aconieace  in  all  the  terms  thai  were  imposed  on  him. 

2.  Cromwell,  with  16,000  men,  marched  into 
Scotland  against  the  now  rojralist  Corenanters, 
whom  he  defeated  in  Uie  battle  of  Dunbar;  and 
then  following  the  rojal  army  which  retreated  into 
England,  he  cot  them  to  pieces  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Worcester,  September  3, 1651.  Charles  fled  in 
disguise  through  the  western  and  southern  coun- 
ties, till  he  round  an  opp<»tanit7  of  escaping  to 
France.    Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to  LoiMon. 

9.  The  republican  pariiament  formed  and  executed 
great  designs.  A  war  with  Holland  was  most  ably 
maintained  on  both  sides  by  those  great  naval  com- 
mandeis,  Blake,  Van  TVomp,  and  de  Ruyter ;  but 
the  advantage  was  greatly  in  finvour  of  the  English, 
who  took  above  1,600  of  the  Dutch  ships.  The 
parliament,  proud  of  these  successes,  justly  conceived 
that  while  tne  nation  was  thus  powerful  at  sea,  the 
Und  army  was  an  unnecessary  burden,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  iL  To  prevent  this  measure,  Crom- 
well framed  a  remonstrance  of  the  army,  demanding 
the  election  of  a  new  pafliament;  and  this  meeting 
with  no  regard,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  had  surrounded  with  his  troops,  and,  de- 
claring the  parliament  dissolved  bv  his  authority, 
fordb^  turned  the  members  out  of  doors.  The  re- 
public of  England,  which  had  subsisted  four  years 
and  three  months,  was  thu9  annihilated,  in  one  mo- 
ment, April  20,  1653. 

4.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  there  should 

be  the  appearance  of  a  parliament.     A  few  mean 

'^ns,  of   fanatical   character,  were  chosen   by 
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Cromweirs  partisans,  from  the  different  counties  of 
England,  with  five  from  Scotland,  and  six  from  Ire- 
land, to  hold  their  functions  for  fifteen  months.  This 
assembly,  termed  Barebone*8  Parliament,  from  its 
leading  member,  a  leather-seller,  became  the  scorn 
of  the  public,  and  was  dissolved  by  its  own  vote,  after 
five  months. 

5.  The  government  was  now  vested  in  the  Council 
cf  Officers,  who  nominated  Oliver  Cromwell  Lord 
Protector  of  the  three  kingdoms,  invested  him  with 
the  power  of  making  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  and 
authorised  a  standing  army  of  30,000  men  to  be  kept 
up  for  the  support  of  government.  His  adminis- 
tration was  despotic,  vigorous,  and  spirited.  He 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  the  war  with 
the  Dutch,  compelling  them  to  yield  the  honour  of 
the  flag,  and  to  compensate  to  the  India  Company 
all  its  losses.  He  was  successful  likewise  in  his 
negotiations  with  France  and  Spain.  But  in  bis 
domestic  government  he  was  traversed  by  his  parlia- 
ments, whom  it  cost  him  a  continual  struggle,  and 
eren  violence,  to  keep  in  order.  One  parliament, 
properly  prepared,  voted  him  the  regal  title,  which, 
Dy  the  counsel  of  his  best  friends,  he  was  forced  most 
unwillingly  to  refuse.  In  recompense  of  this  self- 
denial,  the  parliament  confirmed  his  title  of  Protec- 
tor, with  a  filed  revenue,  and  decreed  his  right  of 
appointing  a  successor.  He  was  king  in  all  but  the 
name. 

tf.  By  consent  of  parliament,  Cromwell  appointed 
a  House  of  Lords ;  but  all  the  ancient  peers  declined 
the  proffered  honour.  He  was  forced  to  choose 
them  from  the  Commons ;  and  thus  he  lost  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Lower  House.  His  temper  soured 
with  disappointment,  a  prey  to  chagrin,  and  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  assassination,  he  fell  at  length  into  a 
mortal  disease,  and  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  3d  September  1658. 

7.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded, 
by  his  father*s  appointment,  to  the  Protectorate ;  a 
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LVIII. 

THE  EKIONS  OF  CHARLES  IJ.  AVP  JAMES  II. 

1.  The  nation,  without  imposing  any  tenns  on 
their  new  sovereign,  trusted  implicitly  to  his  good 
dispositions.  These  were  humane  and  complacent; 
but  the  character  of  Charles,  indolent,  luxurious, 
and  prodigal,  was  neither  fitted  to  support  the  na- 
tional honour  abroad,  nor  to  command  obedience 
and  respect  to  his  domestic  government.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  was  a  measure  offensive  to  the  pride  of 
the  nation.  A  war  with  Holland,  supported  at  a 
vast  expense,  and  maintained  in  many  desperate  but 
indecisive  engagements,  was  attended  finally  with  no 
material  benefit.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  concluded 
in  1667,  New  York  was  secured  to  the  English,  the 
isle  of  Polerone  to  the  Dutch,  and  Acadia  in  North 
America  to  the  French. 

2.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue 
of  the  war,  attributed  to  the  counsel  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  procured  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of 
that  illustrious  man  (1667).  The  peace  was  scarcely 
concluded  with  Holland,  when  England  joined  with 
her  and  Sweden  in  a  triple  alliance,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  arms  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  that  object  being  attained,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668,  the  French  mo- 
narch gained  the  English  over  to  his  interest  in  a 
new  war  against  the  Dutch,  which  brought  their 
republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

3.  The.  domestic  administration  of  Charles  was 
embroiled  from  various  causes,  originating  in  the 

S^rsonal  character  and  dispositions  of  the  sovereign, 
e  trusted  to  profligate  and  worthless  counsellors. 
His  arbitrary  notions  of  government,  and  the  par- 
tiality  he  shewed  to  the  Catholics,  gave  perpetual 
alarm  and  uneasiness  to  a  great  proportion  of  his 
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•ubjects.  Complaints  resounded  from  every  ooar. 
ter ;  and  the  parliament  required  a  test  oath,  abjur- 
ing  popery,  from  ail  persons  m  public  employment. 
On  refusal  to  take  this  oath,  the  king's  brother, 
James  duke  of  York,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
higlf  admiral. 

4.  Titus  Oates,  a  worthless  impostor,  pretended  to 
have  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Catholics  for  assas- 
sinating the  king,  burning  London,  massacring  the 
Protestants,  and  placing  the  duke  of  York  on  the 
throne.  Another  villain,  named  Bedloe,  joined  his 
evidence  to  that  of  Oates;  and  on  their  peijured 
testimony,  afterwards  fully  exposed,  a  few  miserable 
priests  suffered  death.  A  new  test  was  imposed, 
which  excluded  all  papists  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. The  treasurer  Danbv  was  impeached  for 
advising  the  last  peace  with  France,  though  it  was 
proved  that  he  haa  acted  by  his  sovereign*s  orders ;' 
And  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  excluding 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
A  more  important  bill  for  the  general  liberty,  the 
act  of  Habiai  Corpun^  was  the  work  of  the  same 
session  of  parliament.     (See  Sect.  LIX.  §  14.) 

6.  The  distinffttishing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory 
were  now  first  known ;  the  former,  the  opposers  of 
the  crown,  against  the  latter,  its  partisans ;  and  each 
party,  as  in  ul  factions,  carried  its  principles  to  an 
extreme.  The  Whigs,  predominant  in  the  next 
parliament,  raged  wiw  fury  against  the  Ca^olics, 
and  insisted  on  tlie  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the 
exclusion  of  his  brother.  He  had  no  other  expedient 
but  to  dissolve  them,  but  found  their  successors 
equallv  violent.  After  various  fruitless  attempts  to 
conciliate  their  favour  to  his  measures,  a  (Ussolution 
ensued  of  this  parliament,  the  last  which  Charles 
assembled 

6.  But  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remained. 

The  duke  of  York  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 

measures  of  government.     A  conspiracy  was  formed 

it§  Shal^bury,  Russel,  Sidney,  and  the  duke  of 
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Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  king,  on  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  the  national  liberties.  It  was  dis- 
covered  by  one  of  the  associates,  and  Russel  and 
Sidney  suffered  a  capital  punishment.  The  detec- 
tion of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign.  The  duke  of  York  was  restored  to 
his  office  of  high  admiral,  and  tacitly  acknowledged 
as  the  successor  to  the  crown.  Charles  II.  died  6th 
of  February  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
25th  year  of  his  reign. 

7.  The  duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
the  title  of  James  II.  His  reign  was  short  and  in- 
glorious. He  was  the  instrument  of  his  own  misfor- 
tunes,  and  ran  headlong  to  destruction.  The  Catho- 
lics at  this  time  were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
nation,  yet  James  was  weak  enough  to  make  the 
desperate  attempt  of  substituting  the  popish  faith  in 
room  of  the  Protestant.  Discarding  uie  nobility 
"rom  his  councils,  he  was  directed  solely  by  Romish 
priests ;  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  expressed 
his  contempt  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  a 
firm  purpose  to  exercise  an  unlimited  despotism. 

8.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  having  excited  a  new 
rebellion,  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded ; 
and  the  most  inhuman  rigour  was  shewn  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  all  his  partisans.  The  parliament  was 
in  general  submissive  to  the  king's  will,  which  for  a 
while  met  with  no  opposition  or  control.  A  decla- 
ration was  published,  establishing  full  liberty  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  several 
bishops,  who  refused  to  publish  it  in  their  dioceses, 
were  committed  to  prison.  A  Catholic  president  was 
{appointed  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  An  am- 
bassador was  sent  to  the  pope,  and  a  papal  nuncio 
received  in  London.  The  Catholics  openly  boasted 
that  theirs  would  soon  be  the  religion  of  the  state. 

9.  James  had  three  children:  Mary,  the  wife  of 
the  stadtholder  William  prince  of  Orange :  Anne, 
married  to  prince  George  of  DenmeLrk ;  and  James, 
an  infant.     The  stadtholder  had  looked  on  his  right 
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to  the  crowB  of  EoglaBd  at  eertam  before  the  fairdi 
of  thbn&Bt,  and,  ^ker  that  event,  pngected  still  to 
gna  h  hj  annt  or  intirigiie;  tbe  mfafnation  of  the 
kingand  tbe  general  diaconteBt  of  the  people  giving 
hnn  the  anoat  iattering  uwiuikiu.  Mines  himaeif 
was  infoimeJ  of  these  views  of  his  son-in-law,  bot 


wottU  give  them  no  credit,  till  actoally  appriied  of 
his  landing  with  an  army,  ISdi  of  November  1688. 

10.  Tbe  principal  nolwitj  and  officers  immediately 
joined  tbe  standard  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and 
James  was  at  once  abandoned  by  his  people,  his  mi- 
nisters, his  iav<Nirites,  and  his  own  children.  Leaving 
London  in  disguise,  he  was  discovered  and  broogitt 
back  by  the  pc^mlaoe;  bat  the  prince  of  Orange 
wisely  uvouring  hb  escape,  he  foond  means  a  few 
days  after  to  convey  himself  to  Prsnoe. 

11.  The  throne  being  declared  vacant,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  a  convention-parliament,  that  the  crown 
should  be  settled  on  the  princess  Mary,and  her  issue, 
her  husband  governing  as  regent ;  whom  failing,  on 
the  princess  Anne.  The  st^tholder  declining  tbe 
office  of  regent,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  confer  the 
crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  the 
former  to  have  the  sole  administration  of  the  govera- 
ment. 

12.  To  this  settlement  was  added  a  declaration 
fixing  the  rights  of  tbe  subject  and  the  royal  prero- 
gative. Of  this  the  most  important  articles  are  the 
following:  The  king  cannot  suspend  the  laws  or 
their  execution ;  he  cannot  levy  money  without  con- 
aent  of  parliament :  The  subjects  have  right  to  pe- 
tition the  crown :  A  standing  army  cannot  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace  but  by  consent  of  parliament: 
Elections  and  parliamentary  debate  must  be  free,  and 
parliaments  must  be  frequently  assembled,  &c.  Such 
was  the  final  settlement  of  the  British  government 
at  the  great  era  of  the  Revolution. 
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LIX. 

ON   THE   BRITISH    OONSTITUTIOW. 

1.  The  rudiments  of  the  constitution  of  England 
may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Norman  conquest. 
William  distributed  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands 
among  his  Norman  followers,  subjecting  these,  as 
trell  as  the  Anglo-  Saxons  who  retained  their  pro- 
perty, to  the  feudal  tenures,  and  thus  extinguishing 
at  once  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. — Eng- 
land was  divided  into  60,215  military  fiefs,  all  held 
of  the  crown,  under  the  obligation  of  the  vassal's 
taking  arms  for  his  sovereign  whenever  required. 
In  the  continental  kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  in  France, 
the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  degrees,  nor  was 
there  of  consequence  the  same  union  of  the  fabric 
as  in  England.     The  feudal  lords  were  independent 
of  each  other,  ever  at  variance  from  their  mutual 
pretensions,  and  often  owing  but  a  very  slender  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.     Their  vassals  suffered  from 
oppression,  and  often  struggled  for  their  freedom ; 
but  these  efforts  being  partial  produced  no  conse- 
quence  favourable  to  the*  liberty  of  the  nation.     In 
Enffland  all  were  oppressed  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  uie  crown ;  it  was  a  common  grievance,  and  pro- 
duced at  times  a  violent  effort  for  the  general  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

2.  The  forest-laws  imposed  by  the  conqueror 
(see  Sect.  XV.  §  2,  11)  were  a  grievance  felt  by 
the  whole  nation,  as  rendering  every  man's  property 
precarious,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
barons  and  their  vassals  should  cordially  unite  to  rid 
themselves  of  so  intolerable  a  hardship.  Henry  I. 
found  it  necessary  it  conciliate  his  subjects,  by  miti- 
gating the  most  rigorous  of  the  feudal  laws.  A 
greater  advafice  was  made  under  Henry  II.  by  the 
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transmit  it  unimpaired  to  his  posterity,  was  impru« 
dent  in  exerting  with  rigour  an  authority  which  be 
wanted  ultimate  resources  to  support.  He  was  com* 
pelled  to  sign  the  PetitUm  of  tUghtt,  a  grant  more 
favourable  to  liberty  than  Magna  Charta,  The  true 
patriots  were  satisfied  with  this  concession,  which 
conferred  the  most  ample  constitutional  freedom. 
But  with  the  popular  leaders  patriotism  was  the 
cloak  of  insatiable  ambition ;  and,  advancing  in  their 
demands  with  every  new  compliance,  the  last  appeal 
was  made  to  the  sword,  and  the  contest  ended  by 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 

6.  The  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  power  from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
Protector,  and  finally  to  the  leaders  of  a  standing 
army,  afforded  convincing  demonstration  how  vain 
was  the  chimera  of  a  republic,  under  which  the  de- 
mag<^es  had  masked  ^eir  designs.  Weary  of 
anarchy,  the  nation  returned  with  high  satisftu^ion  to 
the  best  of  all  constitutions,  a  limited  monarchy. 

7.  New  encroachments  under  Charles  II.  pro* 
duced  new  limitations,  and  the  act  of  Habeai  Corpus 
gave  the  utmost  possible  security  to  personal  liberty. 
The  violent  and  frantic  invasion  of  the  constitution 
by  James  IL  banished  himself  and  his  posterity  from 
the  throne,  and  produced  a  new  and  solemn  contnu*t 
between  the  king  and  people.  Regarding,  therefore, 
the  revolution  as  the  final  settlement  of  the  English 
constitutien,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  delineate 
the  diief  features  of  that  great  political  structure. 

8.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
viewed  under  two  distinct  heads,  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  power;  the  last  comprehending  the 
{irerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  power  of  legislation  belonn  to  parliament, 
whose  constituents  parts  are,  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  tem- 
poral peers  of  England,  and  the  spiritual,  viz.  the 
two  archbishops  and  twenty-foTir  bishops.  To  these, 
since  the  union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  added 
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•tzteen  delegates  from  the  peerage  of  the  former 
idagdiNii,  and  twenij-eigfat  peers  from  the  Utter  * 
The  Uoase  of  Commona  oonsiats  of  the  depaties 
0^  the  coonties  and  principal  towns  of  Rnyliu^ 
and  three  UnirerritieSy  amonnting  in  all  to  493 
memberB ;  to  whom  are  added  60  from  Scotland 
aad  105  from  Ireland.  The  ooonty  memben  are 
cfected  by  the  freeholdere  and  tenants  pajring  a 
certain  rental;  and  bonrng^  members  ky  house- 
hoiders  and  lodgers  only.  The  lord-chanoeUor 
gcaenlly  presides  in  the  Honse  of  Lords;  the 
»Deaker.  an  elected  officer,  is  president  in  the 
lioQse  of  Commons^ 
9.  The  king  is  the  most  essential  component 


part  of  parliament,  becanse  he  alone  haspower 
tt^  conTi^e,  profogne,  and  dissolve  it.  fie  has 
hkewiM  a  negatiTO  on  all  its  actSr  which  are 
iuTalid  wtthoQt  his  approbation;  and  each  hoose 
has  a  negattre  on  the  decrees  of  the  other.  It  is 
likewiM  competent  to  the  king  to  propose  any 
■Masore  to  be  laid  belbte  the  pariiament 

UK  All  qneslions  regarding  public  affiurs  and 
■atioQal  iiMjainm  may  originate  in  either  hoose  of 
pariasmcnt  except  gmats  of  money,  which  most 
take  their  nae  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  can- 
■«)t  be  ahercd,  thongh  they  mar  be  rejected,  by 
theLordsw  The  matter  most  be  pnmarily  discussed 
ia  that  boose  in  whidi  it  originates,  and,  until 
ther«  decided,  cannot  be  rcoared  by  the  odier, 
vniess  a  conllncnce  should  he  demanded.  A  bill 
rvj«cted  hj  etthy  house,  or,  thow^  f—^^  ^ 

*^*~     '   utterly  Toid. 


bo<K  not  accepted  bythe  king^  is  utterly Toid. 

1 L  The  executive  power  ol'gofemment  is  lodged 
inth«kinf.  ^DThefirstbnnchofhboffioelsthe 
adottBistrataoBofjnsties;.    The  Judges  of  all  courts 
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of  judicature  are  the  king's  substitutes.  He  is  the 
prosecutor  of  all  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  par- 
doning and  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sen- 
tcnoes.  (2.)  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  honour,  the 
giver  of  all  titles  and  dignities,  and  the  disposer  of 
ail  the  offices  of  state.  (3. )  He  is  the  superinten- 
dent of  commerce,  and  has  the  power  of  regulating 
>reights  and  measures,  and  of  coining  money.  (4.)  He 
is  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  names  the 
archbishopsand  bishops.  (5.)  He  is  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  and  can  alone  equip 
fleets,  levy  armies,  and  appoint  all  their  officers. 
(6.)  He  has  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and 
alliance,  and  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors. 
(7.)  He  is  above  the  reach  of  all  courts  of  justice, 
and  is  not  responsible  to  any  judicature  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  government. 

12.  These  high  powers  of  the  sovereign,  which,  at 
first  sieht,  would  seem  to  render  him  an  absolute 
monarch,  are  thus  admirably  controlled  : — The  king 
is  dependent  on  parliament  for  all  subsidies,  without 
which  he  can  neither  maintain  his  fleets  and  armies, 
nor  pay  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  parliament  m- 
deed  settles  a  revenue  on  the  king  for  life,  but  this  is 
merely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house- 
hold, and  supporting  a  proper  dignity  of  establish- 
ment ;  and  as  it  must  be  renewed  by  parliament  at 
the  beginning  of  every  reign,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
that  body  to  withhold  it  tiU  all  abuses  shaft  be  re- 
medied. Thus  the  constitution  may  be  brought 
back  at  those  periods  to  its  first  principles,  and  all 
encroachments  of  the  prerogative  restrained. 

13.  The  king  can  never  reign  without  a  parlia- 
ment. It  must  by  law  be  assembled  once  in  every 
year,  on  a  notice  of  forty  days  before  its  meeting.* 

*  The  oriirlnal  or  lint  InttitatloD  of  ixirliaraents  it  one  ot  thoiie  not- 
ten  which  lie  ao  far  bidden  in  the  dark  ai;ea  of  antiq«lty«  that  the 
tracing  of  it  la  equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  vi&nl  parliament 
is  comparatively  of  modern  date :  and  derived  from  the  French,  and 
•isrtiiilea  an  anembly  that  met  and  conferred  together.  It  was  flrat  ap- 
l-tied  to  general  aMeublies  of  the  state*  under  Louis  VII.  of  France, 

2b 
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AlthoQgli  the  bead  of  the  choich,  the  king  cannot 
alter  the  established  religion,  or  frame  ecclesias- 
tical  reg^alations,which  must  be  made  by  parliament 
in  order  to  be  bindtn|f.  The  king  cannot  interfere 
in  the  oipdinary  admmistration  of  justice,  or  refuse 
his  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes.  He  mav 
pardon  offences,  but  cannot  exempt  the  offender 
nom  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 
He  cannot  alter  the  standard  of  money,  either  in 
weight  or  alloy.  He  cannot  raise  an  army  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament,  and  the  funds  for 
its  payment  require  to  be  voted  annually. 

Finally,  slthoogh  the  sovereign  himself  is  not 
amenable  to  any  judicature,  his  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  measures  of  government,  and 
are  impeachable  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  <tf  Lords,  for  every  species  of  misconduct  or 
misdemeanour. 

Moreover,  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  discussion 
is  secured,  as  no  member  can  be  questioned  for  any 

•boat  tkr  aliMleorite  twelfth eratvy.  Bat  It  li  certdn  that,  kmvhe* 
§af  ih*  toirodactioa  of  the  NoraMo  lanrMfe  iau»  Bngtand,  all  nacma 
l»|wif  niM  f  wf  rf  ikhaiwl  ■«!  w  tilml  !■  thecro^couBcUsof  Ihcrealai 
—a  praeike  arhich  gceM*  to  have  haea  aaiveml  aoioDf  the  norchrra 
■atiMa,  partiralvly  the  Gcranac,  aad  earned  by  theoi  fato  all  the 
raaairlc*  af  Baroii^  The  Ant  BMotioB  of  the  word  parllaaieBt  la 
aar  otatale  law  la  ia  the  daw  of  Edward  I.  C1S79.)  But  it  la  afreed 
that  la  the  aiaiB  the  coaaiitadaa  af  parliaoieni.  aa  It  now  ataada,  waa 
■arhfd  oat  la  the  aevcaiecaih  year  of  King  John  (A.D.  ISift),  la  the 
fnat  charter  craatal  by  that  pnaee;  wtaerda  be  promiaea  n»  aanaMa 
all  archbMopa,  biahopa.  abbotk  caria,  aad  freater  bareiw,  peraeoaliy : 
aad  all  aihcr  leaaata  u  cbief  noder  the  crowa,  by  the  AerUTa  aad 
halUfii;  ta  aMet  at  a  oertaia  place,  with  forty  uya'  aotioe  (thia  pe- 
rtod  ta  aaw  exteaded  to  Sfty  oafa  dace  the  Dnion),  to  aaaeik  aida  aad 
arafetfta  whca  aaccaaaiy.  By  the  ancient  atatatea  of  the  raalai  the 
klaf  via  hoaad  to  aanaioa  pariiaaient  every  year,  or  ofkeoer,  ifmatd 
W.  The  laatwordaare  aoloowaod  vaprae  thataach  of  oor  aamarcha 
m  wvrr  Incliacd  to  covera  withoat  parHaawnia  neflccted  the  coa- 
vaklav  tlWB^oB  the  groaad  that  there  waa  no  need  or  thea.  Bat  ihia 
waa  maedled  by  the  act  of  16  Car.  11.,  which  eoactrd  that  the  tftttaai 
of  parttaawatahall  aot  be iatenultted  above  three  yeaiaat  BMwt.  Ptr- 
aa  the  dIatlnctSoa  fa  BOW  aadentood,  were  aanaal.  that  b,     ^ 
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wiihSa  three  yean  AnMa  the  UratfaaiioB  of  the  forvKr;  hat  aa  the  law 
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opinions  or  words,  but  in  that  house  of  parliament 
in  which  they  were  uttered. 

14.  The  personal  security  and  the  ris^hts  of  the 
subjects  are  farther  guarded  by  these  three  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  British  constitution,  the  Habeas  Corpug, 
Trial  by  Juries,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.     By 
the  act  of  Habea$  Corpus,  every  prisoner  must  be 
brought  before  a  judge,  the  cause  of  his  detainer 
certified,  and  the  judge's  authority  interposed  to  it. 
The  violation  of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  the 
highest  penalties.     The  Habeas  Carpus  may  be  sus- 
pended m  times  of  danger  to  the  state,  as  during  the 
existence   of  a  conspiracy  or  rebellion.     Although 
this  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  the  subjects  of 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  are  equally  secured 
by  theiT  own  laws.* 

15.  All  crimes  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
ttien  in  England  and  Ireland, and  fifteen  in  Scotland; 
in  the  former  unanimity  of  opinion  is  necessary 
in  the  latter  a  majority  only  is  required.  The  pri. 
goner  has  a  right  of  challenging  or  objecting  to  the 
jurors ;  and  (except  in  Scotland),  without  showing 
any  cause,  he  may  challenge  twenty  successively  i& 
ordinary  cases,  and  thirty-five  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  jury  are  judges'  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact; 
nor  has  the  opinion  of  the  court  any  weight  in  their 
decision  but  such  as  they  choose  to  give  it. 

16.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  in  this  respect  a 
guardian  of  the  constitution,  that  it  is  competent  for 
any  individual  to  convey  to  the  public  his  opinion  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  government,  and  the  merits 
of  its  conductors ;  to  canvass  every  counsel  of  state, 
and  examine  every  public  measure;  thus  forcibly 
restraining  all  ministers  and  magistrates  within  the 
limits  of  their  duty.  It  is  farther  the  guardian  of 
injured  innocence,  and  the  redresser  of  all  wrongs 

•  statute  1701,  c.  8. 
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that  eyade  the  cognisance  of  law.  Tet  this  most 
valuable  neht,  if  itself  unrestrained,  would  be  the 
aouroe  of  tne  greatest  mischief.  If  it  were  allow- 
able  with  impunity  to  assail  the  established  govern- 
ment, to  convulse  society,  to  disseminate  Atheism, 
to  injure  the  reputation  or  endanger  the  life  and 
propertv  of  individuals  by  false  accusations,  there 
would  bo  an  end  of  all  liberty  and  civil  hiqipiness. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  this,  that  tnere  is 
no  examination  of  writings  previous  to  their  being 
printed  and  published ;  but,  after  publication,  such 
writings  as  offend  in  any  of  the  above  particulars, 
are,  on  trial  of  the  offence  by  jury,  punishable  by 
law.  Thus  the  public  is  properly  conttitttted  the 
judge  and  censor  of  all  writings  addressed  to  itsell 

17.  Such  are  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  admirable 
fobrio  of  the '  British  constitution.     EMto  perpetua  I 


LX. 

or  nu  puBuc  b.xvknox  op  gb.kat  Britain. 

1.  Thb  property  belon^nff  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  ancienUy  very  great,  and  fully 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  government,  con- 
sisted of  domain  lands,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of 
church-benefices,  the  rents  of  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  the  profits  of  military  tenures,  fines  imposed 
in  courts  of  justice,  forfeitures,  &c.  These  are  now 
from  alienations  made  by  the  sovereigns,  and  re- 
trenchments of  their  prerogative,  become  so  moon* 
siderable,  that  the  king  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
dependent  on  the  people  for  the  support  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  state.  The  public  revenue,  destined  bo^  for  the 
former  and  latter  purpose,  arises  now  frt>m  the  sub- 
sidies granted  by  the  people.  The  supplies  are 
voted  by  tho  Commons,  and  the  means  of  fumishiag 
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them,  by  taxes  proposed  by  th«  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  must  receive  their  sanction. 

2.  Formerly  all  the  taxes  were  voted  annually, 
but  most  of  them  are  now  made  perpetual,  the 

Srincipal  exceptions  being  the  income  tax  and  tea 
uties.  The  taxes  are  divisible  into  three  great 
branches :  the  customs,  paid  by  the  merchant  on 
certain  imported  commodities,  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
com,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco ;  the  post  office ; 
and  the  inland  revenue.  The  last  includes  the 
excise,  or  duties  levied  on  certain  home  manufac- 
tures, as  malt  and  spirits;  stamps,  the  income  and 
property  tax,  and  the  land  and  assessed  taxes. 

3.  The  produce  of  these  taxes  is,  in  the  first 
place,  destmed  to  the  paying  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  and  afterwards  to  the  ordinary  sup- 
port of  government. 

The  national  debt  arose  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  thought  hazardous  to  impose 
annual  taxes  equal  to  the  annual  expense  of  govern- 
ment, and  more  expedient  to  borrow  large  sums  for 
the  immediate  service  of  the  state,  raising  annually 
no  more  than  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt.  The 
same  S}rstem  has  been  since  persevered  in  |R0  that 
the  national  debt  which  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  was  16,000,000,  is  now  nearly  800,000,000. 
^8  somewhat  more  is  annually  raised  by  taxation 
than  the  maintenance  of  government  demands,  the 
surplus  is  employed  in  paying  off  the  principal  of 
the  debt 

4.  The  produce  of  the  taxes,  originally  separate 
funds,  is  now  thrown  into  one  consolidated  fund, 
-which,  after  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  is  appbed  to  the  *' charges"  or  maintenance 
of  the  king's  household  and  Uie  civil  list,  viz.  the 
salaries  of  officers  of  state,  judges,  ambassadors, 
private  ex|)enses,  pensions,  &c. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  little  prospect  of  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt,  government  maiu« 

2b2 
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tains  its  credit,  and  will  always 'find  lenders, 
because  the  tenns  granted  are  beneficial,  and 
the  secnrity  is  tzansferable ;    so  that  a  lender 
can  thns  always  obtain  payment  of  his  prind- 
pal  Bom,  and  frequently  make  gain  by  the  trans- 
ference.    The  raiae  of  stock  rises  and  falls  from 
yarions  occasional  causes,  as,  national  prosperity 
or  the  reyerse,  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money, 
quantity  of  public  debt     On  this  yariation  is 
founded  the  practice  of  stock-jobbing;   that  is, 
either  buying  and  selling  actual   property  in 
the  public  funds,  which  is  a  lawftil  speculation, 
or  p^aming  and  wagering  on  the  price  of  stock, 
which  is  an    illicit    though  common    practice. 
The    practice  of  stock -jobbing,   eyen    by  the 
transference  of  actual   property,   far   more  by 
gaming  on  that  which  is  fictitious,  is  prejudi- 
cial  to  commerce   and   manufiictures,    oy   en- 
grossing a  great  part  of  the  national  wealth, 
repressing  industry,  encouraging  fraud,  and  often 
tempting  to  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerous 
deyices  for  raising  and  sinking  tiie  funds.     [The 
amount  of  the  present  reyenue  and  expenditure 
will  be  found  in  the  concluding  section  of  thig 
history.] 


Lxr. 

BISTOBT  OF  FBAKCE  UKDES  LEWIS  Xin. 

1 .  Fbakce,  which  under  Henry  IV.  had  risen  from 
a  state  of  miserable  anarchy  to  high  prosperity  and 
splendour,  sunk  upon  his  death  into  weakness,  fac- 
tion,  and  disorder.  Mary  of  Medici,  regent  in  the 
minority  of  her  son  Lewis  XIII.,  a  weak  woman, 
and  of  restless  ambition,  disgusted  the  nobility  by 
her  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers.  Concin^  her 
first  minister,  created  Marshal  d' Ancre,  became  so 
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nniversally  odious,  that  bo  was  openly  murdered  in 
the  Louvre,  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  The 
queen  was  removed  from  Paris,  and  kept  for  two 
years  a  prisoner  at  Blois,  till  relieved  bv  the  duke 
d'  Epernon,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition. 
The  queen's  party  was  at  war  witn  that  of  her  son, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

2.  The  genius  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was 
now  brought  into  power  by  Mary  of  Medici,  soon 
effected  a  wonderful  chanee.      He  reconciled  the 
mother  and  her  son,  soothed  the  contending  factions, 
ind,  on  the  king's  assuming  the  government,  directed 
every  public  measure  to  the  completo  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  power  and  digpity  of  the  monarchy. 
The  party  of  the  Calvinists,  imenated  by  persecution, 
attempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  esta- 
blish an  independent  state,  of  which  Rochelle  should 
be  the  capital.     Richelieu  bargained  with  the  Dutch 
to  furnish  a  fleet  for  subduing  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren, and  the  Dutch  now  fought  as  keenly  for  the 
Catholic  religion  as  they  had  lately  done  for  the  Pro- 
testant.    The  English  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the 
Rochellois,  who  for  a  year  maintained  a  most  obstinate 
siege  against  the  French  troops  commanded  by  the 
cardinal  in  person.     They  were  at  length  forced  to 
surrender;  and  Rochelle,  and  all  the  other  Protes- 
tant cities  of  France,  were  stripped  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  had  their  fortifications  destroyed.     Thus 
Calvinism  was  for  ever  crushed  in  France. 

3.  Lewis  XIIL  though  a  weak  prince,  saw  his 
advantage  in  entering  into  all  the  great  designs  of 
his  minister.  Richelieu  influenced  the  politics  of 
all  Europe.  The  power  of  Austria  was  attacked 
in  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,,  and  Italy;  and  the 
talents  of  the  minister  were  equally  displayed  in 
active  war,  in  foreign  negotiation,  and  in  his  domes- 
tic arrangements.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  for- 
midable cabal  was  undermining  him.  Mary  of 
Medici  was  jealous  of  the  man  she  had  raised,  and 
the  duke  oi  Orleans  the  king's  brother,  sought  to 
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nipplant  him  in  his  power.  Richelieu,  with  asto- 
nishing intrepidity  of  mind,  repressed  this  conspiracy. 
Fortified  by  the  king's  authority,  he  seised  the  mar- 
shal de  Marillac,  one  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  tried  and  put  him  to 
death  by  a  lawless  stretch  of  power.  Orleans,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  similar  fiite,  fled  the  kingdom;  and 
Mary  of  Medici,  arrested  and.  removed  from  court, 
ended  her  career  of  ambition  in  voluntary  exile  at 
Brussels.  Orleans,  supported  by  the  duke  de  Mont- 
morenci,  attempted  a  rebellion;  but  their  army  was 
defeated,  and  Montmorenci  executed  for  treason. 
The  queen  had  taken  part  with  the  enemies  of  the 
cardinal.  He  imprisoned  her  confessor,  seized  and 
examined  her  papers ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  very 
near  sharing  the  fate  of  Mary  of  MedicL 

4.  Amidst  all  this  turbulence  both  of  foreign  war 
and  state  cabal,  Richelieu  cultivated  the  pursuits  of 
.^terature,  encouraged  the  sciences,  instituted  the 
French  Academy,  and  composed  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  The  administration  of  Richelieu,  thoush 
turbulent  from  faction  and  civil  war,  was,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  glorious  for  France,  and  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  the  splendour  of  that  monarchy  in  the 
succeeding  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  death  of  this 
great  minister  (1642)  was  soon  after  followed  by 
that  of  his  sovereign,  Lewis  XIIL  (1643.) 


LXIL 

SFAIK   UNDXa   PHIUr  III.    AND   PHILIP   IV.— COM- 

STiTUTioir  or  Portugal  and  or  spaiv. 

1.  Faox  the  death  of  Philip  IL  Spain  declined  in 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  her  great  sources  of 
wealth,  the  national  finances  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. Philip  IIL  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  and  to  restore  to  the  house  of 
Nassau  ito  confiscated  estates.     With  a  weak  and 
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despicable  policy,  he  expelled  from  bis  kingdom  all 
the  Moors,  who  were  the  most  industrious  of  its 
inhabitants  (1610);  and  this  depopulation,  joined  to 
that  already  produced  by  her  American  colonies, 
rendered  Spain  a  lifeless  and  enervated  mass. 

2.  The  national  weakness  and  its  disorders  in- 
creased under  Philip  IV.,  who,  equally  spiritless  as 
his  father,  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  minister  Oli- 
varez,  as  the  former  had  been  by  the  duke  of  Lerma. 
His  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  miscarriages 
and  defeats.  The  Dutch  seized  Brazil ;  Uie  FVench 
invaded  Artois;  Catalonia  revolted  to  France;  and 
Portugal  shook  off  its  yoke,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

3.  No  revolution  was  ever  effected  with  such  ease 
and  celerity  as  that  of  Portugal.  The  people  were 
disgusted  with  the  rigorous  and  impolitic  adminis- 
tration of  Olivarez.  The  duke  of  Braganza,  dct 
scended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  had  at 
^his  time  the  command  of  the  army.  Instigated  by 
the  ambition  of  his  dutchess,  and  seeing  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  favourable  to  his  views,  he  caused  nimself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Lisbon.  The  Spanish 
guards  were  attacked  and  routed,  and  the  chief 
partisans  of  the  government  put  to  death  by  the 
populace.  All  the  principal  towns  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital,  and  soon  after  all  the  foreign 
seulements.  From  that  era  (1640),  Portugal  be- 
came an  independent  sovereignty,  after  having  been 
for  sixty  years  an  appanage  or  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

4.  The  government  of  Portugal  approached  to  an 
absolnte  monarchy.  The  consent  of  the  states  or 
Cortes f  consisting  of  clergy,  nobility  and  commons, 
was  formerly  necessary  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
But  this  assembly,  never  convoked  but  by  the  royal 
mandate,  had  now  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  meet. 
The  ordinary  business  of  government  was  trans- 
acted by  the  king  and  his  council  of  state,  which 
was  appointed  by  himself.    The  crown's  revenue 
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arose  from  its  domsins,  mdiifiiig  the  family  estates 
of  Bnganxa,  from  the  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
pQrt8»  from  the  taxes,  and  from  a  stated  propurtion 
of  the  gold  broaght  from  BiaziL  The  state  of  the 
oommeree  and  manufiictares  <^  Portngal  was 
extremel J  low ;  and,  though  fayooied  by  soil  and 
climate,  the  agricoltiire  of  the  kingdom  was  much 


&  The  reigns  of  Philin  III.  and  lY.,  of  Spain, 
thoQffh  an  era  of  national  hnmifiatioa,  derived  some 
small  lustre  from  the  state  <^  literature.   Dramatic 
eompofiition,  poetir,  and  romance,  and  even  history, 
were  cultirated  with  great  success.     Bat  these  are 
in  some  sort  the  amusements  of  indolence,  and  this 
was  the  predominant  character  of  the  people.  This 
chancter  may  have  arisen  from  two  sources :  the 
tonent  of  wealth  poured  in  from  Am^ca  retarded, 
in  the  lower  classes,  domestic  industry  and  mann- 
frbctures,  whUe  it  increased  the  pride  of  the  gentry, 
and  made  them  disdain  all  occupation;  and  the 
despotism  of  the  goTemment  is  strongly  repressiTe 
of  all  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  people. 

6.  The  constitution  of  Spain,  of  which  the  sove- 
reignty was  in  ancient  times  elective,  had  now 
become  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  crown  is 
hereditary;  though  at  different  times,  as  in  1619 
and  1713,  there  had  been  a  new  limitation  made  by 
the  monarch  of  the  succession.  The  Corte9^  or 
states  of  the  kingdom,  limited  in  former  times  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  but  Charles  Y.  reduced 
their  authority  to  nothing,  by  depriving  the  nobility 
and  clergy  of  their  seat  in  those  assemblies ;  the 
remaining  members,  the  deputies  of  the  towns, 
belnff  entu^ly  under  the  control  of  the  monarch. 
The  king*s  council,  or  Coiuejo  Heal,  was  the  organ 
of  Grovemment ;  but  there  was  no  department  of 
the  state  which  has  any  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  the  will  of  the  prince.  [Since  the  French 
war,  however,  mentioned  afterwards,  a  nominally 
constitutional  power  has  been  vested  in  the  cortes.] 
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LXIIL 

AFFAIRS   OP    OXBMANT    FROM   THK   ABDICATION   OP 
CUABLXS   V.    TO  THX   PKACX   OF   WXSTPHALIA. 

1.  To  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  afikirs  of  Ger- 
many with  those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
we  mnst  look  back  to  the  period  <n  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  when  the  empire  was  distracted  both  by 
the  political  factions  and  quarrels  of  its  independent 
princes,  and  the  contending  sects  of  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.     Ferdinand  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  factions,  and  unite  the  three  religions, 
but  in  vain.     Maximilian  IL  had  still  less  power  to 
effect  this  object  than  his, predecessor;  nor  was  the 
face  of  affairs  at  all  changed  during  the  sucoeedinff 
reigns  of  Rodolphus  II.  and  his  brother  Matthias.    A 
civil  war  of  thirty  years*  duration  reduced  the  em- 
pire  to  extremity.*     Under  Ferdinand  II.,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  the  Protestant  states  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
suffered  under  the  government  of  Matthias,  conferred 
their  crown  on  the  Elector  Palatine ;  and  the  em- 
peror, in  revenge,  deprived  him  both  of  his  crowi 
and  his  electorate. 

2.  The  Protestant  cause  was  declining  fast  in 
Germany,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  suc- 
cess to  the  schemes  of  Ferdinand  for  its  entire  anni- 
hilation, when  it  received  new  vigour  from  the 
intervention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. 
This  great  prince  defeated  tne  imperial  generals, 
and  carried  the  Protestant  banners  triumphantly 
through  Germany.     The  emperor  was  completely 

•  Matthias,  when  arclidske,lMd  been  ftroarable  to  the  Protchtanii, 
but  he  now  resolved  toeorb  them.  He  bad  lito  coorin  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Siyria,  choaen  Ms  MtoccMor  in  Bohemia  and  Huagtrf,  and  be  made 
m  femily  compact  with  the  conn  of  Sfiain.  The  Proteataats  were 
alarmed ;  the  Bohemians  and  Hunsarians  had  recourse  to  arms :  th» 
latter  were  easily  quelled ;  but  the  former  were  joined  by  the  Pro. 
lestBDts  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Upper  Austria,  and  supported  bj  as 
armr  of  other  German  Protesunts  under  count  MansfeUL  Tins  bo* 
gaa'ilic  thirty  years*  war. 
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kvBbM,  aad  tke  Electflr  Pidatine  on  the  e^e  of 
ivacan&M  to  kis  Anamimw,  wben  the  heroic  Gus- 
txm«»idauimtliehattkorLiit2en(1632).  The 
wm  mms  itieaftfuJIy  proKcnted  hj  the  Swedish 
pnerabv  while  fwnfiwil  Rickdieii  harassed  the  house 
of  Aastria  bodi  m  Germany  and  ^pun. 

X  Is  the  MM  t  wdiug  idgn  of  Ferdinand  IIL  the 
l^miiiliBlii  of  G<  I  Bianj  fiMBid  the  most  active  sap- 
poet  both  froBi  the  Swedes  and  the  F^rench ;  and  the 
■  ■HiiiM  bcin^  feroed  to  condnde  the  peace  of 
MTi  itphaKi  il648X  these  powers  dictated  iu  tenn& 
Bf  this  cekhiated  treatf  all  dictates  were  settled 
Wtwten  the  rotfiiding  princes  of  the  ensure  and 
the  ooataBdo^  idigions.  The  Swedes  were  in- 
doMiied  fcr  the  chams  of  the  war,  and  acquired 
I^aacnain.  StHtin,  MiKonar.  &c.,  and  their  sove- 
Rip  the  digwiB7  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  Ptda> 
tnefiii^  was  icstoicd  to  its  Qhief  possessions;  the 
la«^  of  nance  made  landcniTe  of  Ahmoe ;  and  an 
«nnl  fstahliihmtiH  decreea  of  the  three  religions. 
This  salwtaiy  peace  laid  the  Ibandatian  of  the  niture 
andpniqicrity  of  the  Geman  empire. 


LXIV. 


1.  Ov  the  death  of  Uwis  XIIL  (166^),  his  son 
_ewm  XIV.  saccegded  to  the  throne  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  «ge.     Eaiope»  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a 
tnfhnWwt  state;  and  France,  under  the  ad- 


of  Rkhdieiiv  acted  a  oonsmcoous  part 
cxeitiw  tihose  fpencnl  oonmiotions.  The  queen- 
ilhcr,  Anae  of  Aastria,  appointed  regent  bj  tibe 


states  chose  lor  her  minister  the  rardinal  Maxarin, 
from  that  droamstsnoe  odioos  to  the 
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series  of  engagements  by  the  great  Cond^ ;  and  the 
marshal  de  iWenne  shared  with  him  the  palm  of 
elory.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  composed  theso 
differences. 

2.  At  this  very  time  the  commotions  of  the  Fronde 
broke  out  in  Paris.    The  jealousy  felt  by  the  nobility 
of-Mazarin's  power,  the  unpopularity  of  his  measures, 
the  disorder  of  the  finances,  and  the  oppression  of 
new  taxes,  inflamed  the  nation;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  coadjutor,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  blew 
up  this  flame  into  a  civil  war.     The  parliament  of 
Paris  took  part  with  the  rebels,  who  were  headed 
by  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  dukes  of  Longueville 
and  Bouillon,  and  the  chief  nobility.     The  queen 
and  the  royal  family  removed  to  St.  Germain's,  and 
the  ministerial  party  besieged  P^is.     Turenne,  who 
at  first  supported  them,  was  gained    over  by  the 
rebels.     The  women,  who  have  always  their  part  in 
the  disturbances  of  France,  had  a  conspicuous  share 
in  those  of  the  Fronde.  A  short  pacification  ensued; 
but  the  imprudent  violence  of  Mazarin  soon  renewed 
the  disorders.     At  length  the  parliament  of  Paris 
assumed  the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopular  minis- 
ter, who  retired  to  the  imperial  dominions,  though 
his  influence  continued  still  to  regulate  the  measures 
of  state. 

3.  A  change  ensued  on  the  king^s  coming  of  age 
(1652).  De  Retz  and  Orleans,  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  rebellion,  were  banisheid,  and  Mazarin  re- 
sumed his  station  as  minister. — Cond6  had  joined 
the  Spaniards  in  an  attack^n  the  French  Nether- 
lands, but  was  overmatched  by  Turenne,  who  re- 
venged this  insult  by  the  taking  of  Dunkirk  and 
several  fortified  towns  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Dunkirk  was,  by  convention  with  Cromwell, 
ceded  to  the  English,  and  afterwards  sold  back  to 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Charles  II. 

4.  The  war  with  Spain  was  ended  in  1659,  by  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Many  cessions  were  made 
on  both  rides,  but  F^nnce  kept  Roossillon  and  part  of 
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Sweden,  checked  this  career,  and  brought  about  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  by  which  Lewis, 
though  he  retained  Flanders,  restored  Franche- 
Cornt^,  and  confirmed  the  peace  of  the  P^rrences. 

8.  The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom 
continued  to  increase  under  the  able  administration 
of  Colbert  and  Louvois.  The  civil  factions  of  Holland 
between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  party  of  the  De 
Wits,  tempted  Lewis  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
that  country ;  and  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
favoured  his  views.  He  overran  the  provinces  of 
Utrecht.  Overysscl,  and  Guelderland,  and  advanced 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  when  the  Dutch 
inundated  the  country  by  letting  in  the  sea,  and  the 
French  were  forced  to  retreat. 

9.  The  confederate  powers  now  became  jealous  of 
the  ascendancy  of  France ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  sufficient  influence  with  England,  and  both 
brandies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  obtain  their 
alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Lewis, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace 
concluded  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the 
honour  of  France.  Franche-Comt6  was  assured  as 
a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  Spain  allowed  her  right 
by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netherlands. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  peace,  Lewis,  with  Vtxe 
most  culpable  insincerity,  seised  Strasburg,  and 
secretly  took  part  with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks, 
in  their  attack  on  the  imperial  dominions.  Vienna 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  had  it 
not  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  John  Sobieski,  kine  of  Poland  (1683). 

11.  One  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  mea- 
sures of  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  granted  by  Hemy  IV.  for  the  toleration 
of  the  Protestants.  While  their  worship  was  sup- 
pressed, their  churches  demolished,  and  their  minis- 
ters banished,  the  Protestant  laity  were  forbidden, 
under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  to  quit  the  king- 
dom (1685).    Fnmce,  however,  by  this  measure  lost 
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above  500,000  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful 
subjects;  and  the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  exe- 
crated over  a  great  part  of  Europe. — It  was  not  long 
after  this  time  that  a  similar  excess  of  intolerant 
bigotry  precipitated  James  IL  from  the  throne  of 
Britain,  and  forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the 
monarch  of  France. 

12.  William  prince  of  Orange,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Lewis,  brought  about  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg (1686)  ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with  France 
fay  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The 
French  arms  were  still  successful.  Luxemburg 
defeated  William  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and 
Nerwinden ;  Noailles  was  rictorious  in  ^pain ;  and 
an  army  of  100,000  French  ravaged  the  Palatinate, 
and  took  many  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the 
Rhine.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  glory  of  Lewis, 
whose  fortunes  were  to  sustain  the  most  mordfying 
reverse. 

13.  Those  various  and  most  extensive  military 
enterprises,  however  flattering  to  the  pride  of 'the 
monarch,  had  been  attended  with  enormous  expense, 
and  no  solid  advantage  to  the  nation.  The  finances 
had  fallen  into  disorder  after  the  death  of  Colbert :  a 
peace  was  absolutely  necessarv ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  concluded  in  1697,  Lewis  restored  to 
Spain  all  the  conquests  made  in  the  two  last  wars, 
several  towns  to  the  emperor,  the  dntchy  of  Lorraine 
to  its  duke,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  William 
to  the  crown  of  Enffland. 

14.  The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  ^fmin,  on 
the  expected  death  of  Charles  IL  without  issue,  was 
now  the  object  of  politidd  intrigue.  The  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France  had  the  only  natural  right  of 
succession ;  but  William  III.  of  England,  from  tlM 
dread  of  such  an  increase  of  power  to  either,  pro- 
posed a  treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
at  home  and  abroad,  between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
tiw  Dauphin,  andtiieemperor*a  second  son.  Charles 
IL  rhnsA  i>ather  to  make  his  own  destination,  and 
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appointed  by  will  tbat  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
or  the  Dauphin,  should  inherit  Spain;  on  whose 
death  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  on  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  Anjon 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  virtue  of  this 
settlement.  The  emperor,  the  king  of  England, 
and  the  Dutch,  proposed  to  separate  nrom  his  crown 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.  In  this  enterprise 
prince  Eugene,  son  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  com- 
manded the  imperial  troops,  an  illustrious  renec^ado 
from  France,  of  great  prowess  and  military  skill. 

16.  James  II.  of  England  died  in  1701  at  St. 
Germain's,  and  Lewis  gave  mortal  offence  to  that 
government  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  his  ^n. 
On  the  death  of  king  William  in  the  year  following, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  Holland,  and  the  em- 
pire, against  France  and  Spain.  Lewis  XIV.  was 
now  in  the  decline  of  life.  He  had  lost  the  ablest  of 
his  ministers  and  his  greatest  generals.  The 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted.  The 
armies  of  bis  enemies  were  commanded  by  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  ablest  generus  of 
the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.  Savoy  and  Portugal  joined  this  for- 
midable  confederacy,  to  overwhelm  both  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  place  the  emperor's  son 
on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

17.  Marlborough  took  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and 
Liege,  and,  toother  with  Eugene,  defeated  Tallard 
and  Marsin,  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  sig. 
nal  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704).  England  and  Hoi. 
land  attacked  Spain  by  sea  and  land.  Catalonia 
and  Valencia  were  subdued  in  six  weeks ;  and.  Gi. 
braltar,  taken  by  the  English,  has  ever  since  remained 
with  them.  In  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  Marlborough 
defeated  Villeroy,  and  left  20,000  dead  on  the  fie&. 
The  contest,  at  first  doubtful  in  Italy,  ended  alike 
disastrously  for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  was  in  the  mean  time  proclaimed  king 
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mt  Madxid ;  sod  Pfai^  T.  lad  aaoBm 
whandoacog  Bfnii,  and  — tahlwhing  Iib 
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Levif  to  ara^  liiiiuuM'  <m  Riglwid,  W  Jafiag^  t^ 
hM  but  da^ente  wiliHi|Bkft  of  cHrt^WiAiiig  the 
pcdcsdcs'  JsBMf  on  uie  tJiroBiff  of  Bntna* 

18.  Bat  Pmee  mad  fipni  were  dsly  lflBB|: 
gfromML     Thepope  had  adEswiledgvi  t^  tade  of 
the  arcfadnkc  Cbariei;  the  Bi^;£ih  seased  tiie  liefi- 
tetnaeaa  iilaadi;  aad  Lewii,  UDat  hvm  ail  hs 
proud  pfdcBBim,  twiMy  cBtieitod  a  peace,  wncn 
was  lenifedf  tialiMi  oa  oie  oowStioB  of  detibraan^ 
nil  gnDOtoa  wnk  aii  own  ann.     He  ^mntsBed 
for  a  wbile  dbk  aaequal  cwtegr,  aad  was  at  leagtb 
forced  to  propoae  terau  eqnallj  haiaiHafrng;  the 
oeMioD  of  aU  hii  coaqiieKa  m  tlie  KedMilaiidfl  aad 
on  tlie  Rhine;  the  acknowledgment  of  tlie  ardi« 
dnke'f  title  to  the  crown  of  Spam;  aad  a  promiie  to 
gire  no  aid  to  hb  grandton ;  oat  dieie  wexe  lefosed, 
and  the  inhomaa  condition  ftill  inintfrd  on,  that  be 
fhoald  hinueif  amst  in  dethroning  h»  graadson.    A 
laft  exertion  was  made  in  Spain  under  the  doke  of 
Vendftme,  at  the  bead  of  a jprodifions  army;  and 
the  Tictory  obtaioed  by  the  rrenca  at  '^^lla-tritiosa 
restored  Philip  V.  to  the  tbrane  of  Spain.     His 
competitor,  the  archduke,  soon  aflter  became  empe- 
ror on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

19.  The  intrigoes  of  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne, 
and  the  coming  in  of  a  Tory  ministry,  changed  the 
politics  of  EoroDe.  It  was  resolved  to  make  peace 
witb  France  and  Spain,  and  the  treaty  was  concloded 
at  Utrecht  (1713).— It  was  stipuli^  that  Philip 
king  of  Spain  should  renounce  all  eventual  right  to 
the  crown  of  F^raoce,  as  bis  brother  should  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  the  Dutch  obtained  an  extension 
of  frontier;  the  emperor  a  great  part  of  Spanish 
Flanders;  the  English  gained  from  Spain,  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  and  from  FVance,  Acadia,  Newfound- 
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land,  and  Hodsoii'i  Bay;  with  one  tenn  most  hum- 

hlmg  to  the  latter-the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of 

Dniddrk.    In  the  following  year  a  peace  was  con- 

claded  at  Sastadt  between  France  and  the  empire. 

The  eflbcta  of  these  events  on  the  history  of  Britain 

will  hare  io  be  elaewhere  more  fnlly  considered. 

Lonia  XI V.  died  on  the  1st  of  September  1715,  in 

the  78th  jear  of  hla  age ;  a  prince  of  great  vigour  of 

mind,  of  good  talents,  though  animprored  by  ednca- 

tioD,  of  dignified  jet  amiable  manners,  and  whose 

greatest  fault  was  his  inordinate  ambition,  to  which 

be  ascrificed  the  real  interests  of  his  people.    It  was 

his  highest  honour,  that  he  discerned  and  reoom- 

pensed  ereiy  species  of  merit ;  and  France  was  in  his 

time  equally  iiloatrions  by  the  great  military  talents 

of  her  generals,  and  by  the  splendour  of  literature 

lod  the  arts  and  sciences. 


LXV. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDEB  THE 
IfONABCHY. 

It  IB  necessary  for  understanding  the  history  of 
ice,  that  we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
ormer  monarchical  constitution;  and  we  shall 

hrie&y  trace  the  progress  of  its  government 
I  the  dijflTerent  races  of  its  sovereigns.  The 
prerogative  was,  under  the  Merovingian  princes, 
nely  limited.  (See  Beet.  II.  III.)  The  general 
yly  of  the  nation  bad  the  right  of  electing  the 
gn,  and  the  power  of  legislation.  Under  the 
ngian  mce,  the  authority  acquired  by  Pepin 
ariexnagne  sunk  to  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
sak  posterity ;  and  though  the  crown  had 
o  be  elective,  the  regal  dignity  was  a  mere 
The  power  of  the  state  had  passed  into 
i  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  ever  at  variance 
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and  mitmg  only  to  abase  the 
i  uM  peo^e* 
the  tinid   Caqwitwn    nee,   the   crown 
wfa^kt,  mad  mmj  of  the  sovereigns 
a  proper  spirit  in  restnlning  the  power  and 
the  hwleaB  outrages  of  the  nobles.    It  was 
die  weight  of  the  aristocracy  that  Philip 
tha  Fkir  intTodned  the  tiuid  estate  to  the  national 
■wfinWii  ^,  which  for  above  fonr  eentories  had  eon- 
aiBtad  onlj  of  the  nobles  and  dergj.      The  chief 
power  of  the  state  b^an  now  to  shift  to  the  scale  of 
the  Bwmairh       The   national   assemblj    interfered 
lather  to  ratify  than  to  decree ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
ceuUuj  the  right  of  legislation  was  understood  to 
reside  whoDj  in  the  crown.    The  right  of  taxation 
— "M^^  to  foUow  of  course ;   and  the  assemblies  or 
states-general  were  now  larelj  oonvened,  and  from 
the  reign  of  Loois  XIII.  entirely  laid  aside. 

3.  But  another  power  gradnallj  arose  in  the  state,  * 
triiich  in  some  measore  siqpplied  their  fimction  in 
timiting  the  royal  prerogative.  The  parliaments 
were  originaUj  nothing  more  than  the  chief  coorts 
of  jostioe  in  Uie  territory  where  they  were  estab- 
lished. The  parliament  of  Paris  had  naturally  a 
higher  respect  and  dignity  than  those  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  and,  acquiring  a  right  of  appeal  from  their 
decrees,  was  considered  as  the  paramoant  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sovereigns  of  France,  on  first  assuming  the 
powers  of  le^Iation  and  taxation,  produced  their 
edicts  to  be  registered  in  that  court,  and  frequentiy 
consulted  with  its  members  on  momentous  affitirs  of 
state,  as  in  questions  of  peace,  war,  or  'alliance. 
Thus  the  nation  began  to  regard  the  parliament  of 
Paris  as  a  body  which  shared  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  with  the  monarch :  and  in  the  latter  reignst 
the  parliament  availed  itself  of  that  general  opinion, 
and  made  a  bold  stand  in  opposing  any  arbitTary 
stretches  of  the  king's  authority  by  refusing  to  verify 
and  register  his  edicts. 
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4.  Bat  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  was  in 
reality  an  nsurpation,  it  was  constantly  a  subject  ci 
dispate.  The  members  of  this  court  were  in  no 
sense  the  representatires  of  the  people,  <^  vested 
with  any  portion  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  national  assemblies.  They  were  in  the  king'6 
nomination,  removable  by  him  at  pleasure,  and  even 
subject  to  entire  annihilation  as  a  body  at  his  com 
mand.  Nay,  without  so  violent  a  remedj,  the  sove- 
reign could  at  any  time  frustrate  their  opposition  to 
his  will,  by  appearing  personally  in  the  hall  of  parlia- 
ment, and  commanding  his  edict  to  be  registered. 

5.  Yet  even  a  power  thus  easily  defeasible  had  its 
advantages  to  the  state,  and  operated  as  a  very  con- 
siderable restraint  on  the  royal  authority.  Con- 
sidering itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberty, 
it  remonstrated  against  all  arbitrary  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  and  by  giving  alarm  to  the  nation, 
furnished  an  opposition  sufficiently  powerful  to  ob- 
tain its  ends.  The  provincial  parHaments,  although 
they  likewise  registered  the  royal  edicts,  never 
assumed  any  similar  authority.  They  were  no  more 
than  the  chief  courts  of  civil  judicature. 

6.  The  king  of  France  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  whose  authority 
was  in  some  degree  limited  by  the  consuetudinary 
regulations  of  the  state,  and  could  not  easily  become 
entirely  despotic  and  tyrannical.  The  crown  was 
hereditary,  but  could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  to 
a  natural  son.  The  royal  revenue  was  partly  fixed 
and  partly  arbitrary.  The  former  comprehended 
the  royal  domains,  the  duties  on  wines  and  salt,  the 
land-tax,  capitation-tax,  and  gift  of  the  clergy ;  the 
latter  arose  from  all  other  taxes  which  the  monarch 
thought  fit  to  impose,  and  from  the  sale  of  offices. 
Most  of  these  duties  were  leased  out  to  the  farmers- 
general. 

7.  The  Galilean  church,   though   Catholic,  and 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope, 

2c2 
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luid  greid7«hEiii8i  Us  aaewnt  prerogatiTes  widiiB 
the  kiagdom.  The  ineniiiWy  of  tiie  church,  in  1682, 
dedmd  Hutt  ae  taaponl  aawtniga.  could  be  de- 
pOBod  by  ^»  pop^  v  subjeols  ahsolTed  from  their 
iTlflgimne :  it  decreed  the  soliieetkn  of  the  pope  to 
Die  iwnril^  of  the  ch]izth,aiMd  deoied  his  infUlibilitj 
whes  ia  oppoation  to  tb^  euons  of  those  coimcils. 
The  pope  had  bo  power  to  lewj  maoiej  in  France 
wiihoBt  the  royil  linense.  In  short,  the  ecclesiastical 
amhoritj  was  in  all  nspeeta  snbordinato  to  the  civiL 
[XhB  history  of  the  rerolntioa  of  France  given  in 
8eeL  LXXIf.  will  explain  how  the  oonstitntion  here 
deseribed  has  been  dianged  orar  and  orer  again. 
The  eonntij  has  seen  at  diiferent  times  an  oligarehj, 
a  deapotism,  a  oonsdtational  monarchy,  and  a  re- 
pnblie  with  a  prasideot  at  its  head.] 


LXVL 

OF  PETSR  THE  OKEAT,  CZAR  OF  HUBCOYT,  AMD 
CHAaT.KS  Zn.,  KIHO  OF  8WEOEH. 

1.  Two  most  illnstrioos  characters  adorned  the 
north  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIY. — Peter  the  Great  of  MnscoTy,  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Bnssia  is  said  to  hare  reoeiyed  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  tenth  centniy,  bat  its  histcny  is  utterly 
unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth.  At  that 
period  John  Bassilowitz  redeemed  the  empire  from  its 
saljection  to  ^e  Tartars,  and  extended  its  limits. 
His  successors  maintained  a  considerable  splendour  aa 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncaltiTatod» 
and  their  subjects  barbarians.    Alexis  Michaelowitii 
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&ther  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  published 
a  code  of  laws.  It  was  not  till  the  end  or  the  six- 
teenth century  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire, 
which  till  then  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

2.  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 

became  master  of  the  empire  in  1689,  by  setting 

aside  a  weak  elder  brother,  and  banishing  a  factious 

sister,  who  had  seized  the  government.      Utterly 

uneducated,  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  debauchery ; 

but  his  new  situation   immediately  displayed  his 

talents,  and  gave  birth  to  the  wisest  plans  for  the 

improvement  of  a  barbarous  people.     The  army  and 

navy  demanded  his  first  attention.     Ho  began  by 

breaking  the  turbulent  militia  of  the  Strelitzes,  and 

by  degrees  formed  a  regular  army  of  12,000  men, 

on  the  strictest  model  of  discipline.     He  employed 

some  Dutchmen  to  build  a  small  fleet,  and  made  the 

first  experiment  of  his  arms  in  taking  Azof  from  the 

Turks  (1696). 

3.  Having  gained  the  little  instruction  he  pos- 
sessed from  foreigners,  Peter  resolved  to  travel  in 
search  of  knowledge.  Appointing  Le  Fort,  an  able 
Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private 
person  in  his  suite  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and 
studied  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  working  in  the 
docks  with  his  own  hands.  Tlience  he  passed  to 
England,  and  in  a  similar  manner  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  every  art  fitted  for  the  improvement 
of  his  kinsdom.  The  relative  sdences  were  culti- 
vated with  the  same  ardour  and  success ;  and  in 
sixteen  months  he  returned  to  Moscow  to  reduce 
those  important  acquirements  into  practice. 

4.  Regiments  were  raised  and  trained  to  exercise 
on  the  German  model ;  the  finances  arranged  and 
systematized;  the  churoh  reformed  by  new  canons 
and  regulations ;  the  patriarchate  abolished ;  and  a 
much  abused  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  taken 
from  the  clergy.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  this 
reform  even  to  the  abolition  of  the  national  dress, 
and  the  suppression  of  ancient  usages  and  habits  of 
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file;  uuionatSoiis  rdnctantly  nibimtted  to,  but  oi- 
lioreied  bj  alaoliite  power. 

6.  Wbile  this  great  gemoi  was  tins  employed  m 
new-noddling  and  pcrfisluiig  a  bartiaroiis  empire,  a 
cumpetitor  araae  to  msptde  with  him  the  sovereigBtj 
ef  the  north,  and  divide  the  adraintion  of  Europe. 
Charles  XIL  locceedcd  to  the  throne  of  Sweden 
169S,  at  fftcen  jrears  of  age ;  a  prince  wfaoee  singn- 
Itf  beiotMn  of  character  and  extraordinary  aduere- 
meats  hare  ranked  him  with  the  greatest  oooqaeron 
of  antiqaitj.  The  situation  of  fas  kingdom  speedily 
farooght  his  genius  into  dfisplaj.  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Denmark,  joined  in  a  league  to  seise  and  share 
his  dominions.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Danes 
OB  Uolstein,  while  the  king  of  Poland  invaded  Li- 
Tonia,  and  the  oar  faiffria.  Charles  immediately 
landed  an  army  on  ZwTand,  at  the  gates  of  Copen- 
hagen;  and  in  six  weeks  forced  the  &ne  to  pordiafie 
the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by  laying 
down  his  anns^  and  making  lull  mdemnity  to  tlw 
duke  of  Uolstem.  The  Swedish  monarch  now  has- 
tened into  Ingiia;  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva  de- 
feated 60,000  of  the  Russians,  and  took  30,000 
prisoners.  Sodi  was  the  first  campaign  of  Charles 
aIL,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen. 

6r  Poland  was  destined  to  reoove  a  yet  more 
hnrailiatiiy  diasiisement.  Charles  reduced  Co«r<- 
land  and  Uthnania,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  tha 
kingdom,  and  subdued  the  centals  of  Warsaw  and 
Craoow.  He  then  assembled  the  states,  dedared 
king  Augustus  deposed,  and  ngnified  his  pleasure 
that  Stanislaus,  his  own  dependant,  should  be  elected 
sovereign  of  Poland.  The  fiMstions  of  the  kingdom 
aided  uis  revolution,  and  the  will  of  Charles  was 
complied  with.  The  deposed  king  retired  to  hii 
doctoral  dominions  of  Saxony. 

7.  A  negotiation  begun  with  the  csar  was  afarapdy 
tenainated  by  Charles,  who  dedared  he  Would  only 
aegotiata  al  Moscow;  and  entering  the  RttssiaB  do* 

*■■*■'  -^'^  "  '^  men,  he  was  in  tiie  way  of 
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making  good  his  threat,  when  he  was  induced,  by  a 
treacherous  promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacks,  to 
march  through  the  Ukraine  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
His  army  was  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine,  when 
he  was  encountered  by  the  czar  at  Pnltowa ;  and  the 
fate  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  hung  upon  that 
battle.  Charles  was  entirely  defeated ;  9000  Swedes 
fell  in  ^e  field,  and  14,000  were  taken  prisoners 
(1709).  Augustus  was  restored  to  the  tnrone  of 
Poland,  and  the  czar  took  possession  of  Finland  and 
Livonia. 

8.  With  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  1,800 
men,  Charles  retreated  into  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  formed  a  camp  near  Bender.  He  endeavoured 
to  prevail  with  the  fraud  seignior  to  arm  against  the 
czar,  and  succeeded  after  a  long  negotiation.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Turks  took  the  field ;  and  the  czar's 
army,  infinitely  inferior  in  number,  was  surrounded, 
and,  after  ineffectual  resistance,  forced  to  capitulate 
to  the  grand  vizier. — The  news  of  this  capitulation 
was  death  to  all  the  hopes  of  Charles ;  and  his  sub« 
sequent  conduct  seems  the  result  of  frenzy  The 
grand  seignior  having  intimated  his  desire  that  the 
Swedes  should  quit  his  territories,  Charles  fortified 
his  camp,  and  declared  he  would  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity.  After  every  means  ineffectuallv  tried 
to  make  him  alter  this  resolution,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Turkish  army,  and  taken  fighting  sword  in  hand 
amidst  a  massacre  of  his  troops. 

9,  The  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  were  in  the 
mean  time  tearing  Sweden  to  pieces.  Charles  re- 
turned in  disguise  with  two  of  his  officers  to  his  own 
dominions,  and  immediately  conceived  the  design  o 
wresting  Norway  from  Denmark.  Failing  in  the 
outset  of  this  enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  by  Gortz, 
the  prime  minister,  to  engage  in  another,  the  de- 
throning of  George  IL,  seizing  a  part  of  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  and  placing  the  pretender  James 
on  the  throne  of  England.  This  project  was  con- 
certed between  Gortz  and  Alberoni,  prime  minister 
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•f  Fktfip  V.    TW  caw  jtaned  in  the  sdieme,  aad 


vkk  Swcdeaj  iMit  an  unforeseen  event 
W«fe»  •&  ^eir  lainm.  In  besiegiitt^  the  Norwe- 
gvm  faiUaiitt  of  FrsdericUttU,  CSaifes  XIL  was 
LUed  h€  a  cuuoa  ball.  1 1&  of  December,  1718. 
lOL  Sweden  gained  faj  tlie  deatk  of  Charies  a 
of  ker  fofetnnent,  and  a  salotary  limi- 
of  tibeaibitiafypover  of  thesoTerdgn.  Ha 
Ulncn  itcudsd  to  tlie  thmnp,  and  nused  to 
il  ker  Wifaaiad>  IVs jhfkk,  landgraare  of  Hesse- CasseL 
TW  states  ssair  peace  willi  dU  the  hostile  powers. 
Th»  c»r  was  aow  eanged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in 
the  liew  of  obtaining  tto  coBBBiand  and  oommeroe  of 
the  Oupiaa.  Thb  obiect  ho  acoooqilidied,  and 
hf  ttmrn  hvm.  no  sopbi, three  pioYinces  of 


ganed* 


IK  RetertiheGtaatfiedoa  tihe38diof  Jannaiy 
I7i&^  aad  was  sacceeded  Ij  the  caarinn  Catherine, 
fonaeriy  a  livoaiaa  cs^tna^  bat  who  possessed  merit 

■rfssl  tn  hiT  \^\\  "i"? ''~    Ifisoalyson,  Aluds 

IVtrwiiti,  had  bee»  caadsmaad  to  kse  his  life  for 
tccana;  and  the  ssadr  of  his  death  whidi  imme- 
diate^ foUvwcd  his  oaadeuatian,  is  afc.this  moment 
s^aown  Rissia  aaas  to  Rrter  the  Great  all  dmss 
beae&eial  impffovemeats  which  have  raised  her,  within 
As  period  of  sceatity,  liram  barbarism  and  obwiuritjp, 
to  the  hwbest  raak  aasoag  the  powers  of  Eorope. 

[12.  ^Aa  sabsofaeat  Jttrtoirof  Bnssia  is  less  m- 
ter«stuig,  thoagb  of  great  issportaneo  in  the  smutis  of 
Cjtropew  The  most  nBmsrisbte  of  the  anccessocs  of 
PiBter  the  Gnat,  was  the  Empress  Gstheriae,  a 
pnaeess  of  Germaa  onghi,  who»  baring  detbrooed 
her  hw^amj  Fater  IIL,  reigned  firom  1762  to  1796. 
She  was  a  woman  of  coarse  mind  and  Ticioas  diarae- 
t«r»  bat  wtch  a  powerfbl  jadgment  and  strong  wilL 
With  the  assMistance  of  her  sble  minater,  Potemkin, 
tha  accompllsbed  rest  adwwuwt  of  xmprorement  so 
iadieioosbr  as  not  to  be  tiiwarted  like  other  Rnssisa 
moBKcbs*^  ^  pr^pafiees  of  her  Iwrbaroas  sabjeeta- 
as  tte  m^wffors  of  Sassxa  bare  been,  no 
has  ia  modeia  tSmes  beea  parsaod 


\ 
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through  so  long  a  coarse  of  calamities  and  tra- , 
eedies.  Their  system  of  ruling  has  heen  ahsolute 
despotism,  and  the  perpetual  aggrandizement  of 
territory ;  hence  that  government  is  always  feared 
by  the  supporters  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
Europe,  who  look  to  Britain  as  their  natural  friend. 
Of  sJI  the  Russian  aggressions  the  most  renowned 
were  the  two  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772  and 
1793,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  partici- 
pators, but  Kussia  was  the  chief  gainer.  Since 
that  period,  though  it  contributed  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe  in  its  efforts  against  Napoleon,  the 
chief  exertions  of  this  great  northern  power  have 
been  directed  to  repress  the  advance  of  liberal 
opinions,  and  enlarge  its  territories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  neighbours.] 

X-XVII. 

HISTORY  OP  BBITAnr  FROM  THE  REVOLUnOlT  TO  THB 
ACCESSION  OF  THB  HOUSE  OF  HASOYEB. 

I,  The  Revolution  is  the  great  era  at  which  the 
old  feudal  history  of  Britain  ends  and  the  modem 
constitutional  history  begins.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Saxon  people,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
surrounded  themselves  by  free  institutions — such 
as  trial  by  jury,  parliaments  for  making  laws  and 
granting  supplies,  and  the  regulations  which  pro- 
tected the  citizen  from  secret  imprisonment,  or 
fiom  any  other  kind  of  punishment  not  adminis- 
tered by  the  strict  hand  of  impartial  justice.  But 
until  the  country  became  more  civiUzed,itcould  not 
fully  and  entirely  carry  out  all  these  free  institu- 
tions. They  were  from  time  to  time  invaded  and 
set  at  nought  by  powerful  kings,  and  even  by 
powerftil  nobles.  The  Revolution  put  an  end  to 
these  invasions  by  establishing  checks  and  limi- 
tations which  could  jprevent  the  sovereign  from 
interfering  with  the  nghts  of  the  subject.  Hence 
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the  Rerolation  is  an  era  in  onr  history  far  more 
important  than  a  mere  change  from  one  monarch 
or  one  Cunily  to  another;  and  how  effectoally 
these  checks  had  heen  estahlished  may  be  learnt 
from  the  fact,  that  William  III.,  who  was  the 
ablest  monarch  of  England  since  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  certainly  not  withoat  amUtion,  coold  not 
break  through  them. 

2.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  tolerant  opn- 
ions,  and  belieying  that  no  one  should  be  peise- 
cated  for  matters  of  belief,  he  was  disinclined  to 
give  any  one  ecclesiastical  body  a  great  predomin- 
ance oyer  others.  He  was  thns  mnch  perplexed  by 
the  Tsrions  theological  diyisions  thronghont  the 
empire.  In  England  the  dissenters  had  aided  the 
RcYolntion;  bat  the  Church  of  England  formed 
the  vast  preponderance,  and  was  very  inimical  to 
any  conntenance  being  afforded  to  other  bodies. 
In  Scotland  the  presbyterians,  who  were  snpreme, 
thought  he  woold  suppress  the  members  of  the 
roiscopal  diuich.  In  Ireland,  which  was  chiefly 
Roman-catholic,  he  had  to  carry  on  a  difficult 
war  and  fight  several  bloody  battles  before  he 
eoold  estabush  his  supremacy,  and  then  he  was 
diiTon  by  the  few  protestants  to  take  extermi- 
nating measures  against  the  great  bulk  of  the 
peoj^e.  While  obhged  to  yield  in  some  degree, 
ne  endeavoured,  however,  to  make  the  govern- 
ment in  aU  parts  of  the  empire  as  tolerant  as  pos- 
riUe.  Though  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  age,  he  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  socaal  or 
popufitf  manners,  but  was  dry,  austere,  and  labo- 
rious. Thus  he  had  not  many  friends,  and  he  kept 
his  position  on  the  throne  rather  because  he  was 
necessary  thm  because  he  was  Hked.  Hence  his 
prooeedings  were  perpetually  checked  and  watdi- 
ed,  and  thus  the  eonstitution  made  oonsiderable 
fnjSress  during  his  reign. 

if  was  his  great  ambitian  to  ooontenct 
tll^aenoe  of  Lewis  XIV.  on  tiie  ooa* 
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tinent,  lie  cared  lit^e  for  British  politics,  imless  in 
80  far  as  the  support  of  so  great  an  empire  strength- 
ened his  hands  in  the  European  conflict.  From 
fixing  his  eyes  constantly  on  these  ^stant  ob- 
jects some  unpleasant  events  occurred  in  Britain, 
for  which  he  was  blamed  not  entirely  without 
justice.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  many  of 
whom  considered  themsefyes  in  the  wild  rast- 
nesses  of  their  own  mountains  almost  as  inde- 
pendent princes,  were  called  upon  to  take  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  goyemment,  or  haye 
their  territories  oyerrun  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
chief  of  the  wild  clan  of  the  Macdonalds,  who 
liyed  among  the  lofty  and  savage  mountains  of 
Glencoe,  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  found  it  pru- 
dent to  comply.  He,  however,  made  a  mistake 
which  prevented  his  submission  from  being  re- 
ceived in  time,  and  as  he  had  bitter  enemies  among 
the  other  chiefs,  they  resolved  to  exterminate  his 
clan.  The  Glencoe  people  were  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred with  gross  treachery  in  the  dead  of  winter 
in  the  year  1692,  and  the  perpetrators  were  able 
to  adduce  the  royal  authonty  for  their  act. 

4.  Another  circumstance  made  the  king  un- 
popular in  Scotland.  The  country  had  long  sought 
to  rival  England  in  colonies  and  foreign  trade, 
and  in  the  year  1696  it  established  a  great  national 
company  entitled  "  The  Company  trading  to  Afri- 
ca ajud  the  Indies,"  but  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Darien  Company.  The  king  at  first 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  undertaking,  but  after- 
wards, when  the  rich  and  powerful  merchants  of 
£ngkmd  complained  of  it,  he  withdrew  his  protec- 
tion. The  ^ts  tried  to  found  a  colony  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  in  America ;  but  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  it  was  the 
king's  policy  not  to  offend  Spain,  he  would  allow 
the  poor  colonists  no  protection  or  assistance. 
The  project  was  thus  ndned,  and  great  rancour  and 
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ftnimoBity  pxerailed  thioaghoat  Sootlaiid  against 
the  Engtisn  gOTemmeni.  King  William's  reign, 
though  nneasy  to  himself^  was  beneficial  to  EJng* 
land,  and  many  apprehensions  for  the  fatare  fate 
of  the  coontry  were  felt  when  he  died  childless 
in  1702. 

5.  Anne,  the  sister  of  William's  wife  and  the 
daughter  of  king  James  II.,  was  receiTed  witii 
welcome,  as  she  was  supposed  to  he  a  friend  of  tihe 
lieTolution  settlement,  while  she  was  likewise  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  there  were 
niany  di£Sculties  to  contend  with  in  the  beg^inning 
of  her  reign.  If  William  and  Mair  had  left  chil* 
^■en,  or  if  Anne,  who  was  married  to  a  prince  of 
Denmark,  had  been  fortunate  enou^  to  rear  any 
of  her  numerous  £Bunily,  the  succession  would 
have  been  settled  oncevfor  all  at  the  Bevolution. 
But  though  Anne  had  several  children,  they  all 
died  early;  imd  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
look  for  a  successor  to  the  throne  in  some  other 
direction.  There  were  not  many  near  heirs,  and 
not  only  the  son  of  king  James  hut  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Qiarleii  I.  were  passed  oyer  as  Bo- 
man-catholics.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Electress 
of  HanoTer,  the  grandchild  of  James  I.  by  his 
daughter  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  her  son  af- 
terwards succeeded  as  George  I. 

6.  When  England  had  decided  on  tins  settle- 
ment, the  Scots,  smarting  from  their  sufferings  in 
the  Daiien  expedition,  and  from  other  grierances 
against  the  English  government,  thought  tiiat  this 
would  be  a  ffcwd  opportunity  for  muing  a  bold 
stand,  and  uiey  not  only  refused  to  adopt  ih6 
Hanover  succession,  but  passed  a  measure,  called 
the  Act  of  Security,  for  preventing  the  king  of 
England  from  being  king  of  Scotland,  imless  the 
Soots  obtained  the  trading  and  other  privileges 
which  they  demanded.  It  would  have  given  veiT 
important  aid  to  France  and  would  have  crippled 
**    '     '  If  the  two  nations  had  thus  differed ;  sod 
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to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  the  Scots  seized 
an  English  vessel,  charged  the  crew  wiUi  piracy 
on  the  nigh  seas,  and  hanged  them. 

7.  Moderate  men  in  botii  countries  now  saw 
that  the  strength  and  even  the  salvation  of  the 
island  lay  in  a  legislative  nnion ;  that  is,  a  nnion 
not  forced  upon  one  or  the  other,  but  mntually 
agreed  npon  by  the  two  countries,  fusing  ^eir 
separate  legislatures  into  one.  Conmiissioners 
were  appointed  from  the  two  kingdoms  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end.  It  met  with  opposition 
m  each,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  where  there  was 
a  natural  fear  that  the  small  country,  whatever 
precautions  it  might  stipulate  for,  would  in  the 
end  become  subject  to  tne  large.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  measure  was  carried.  Jt  made  one 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  Great  Britain, 
as  the  United  Kingdom  was  called,  and  one  gov- 
ernment for  national  affairs  ;  that  is,  for  making 
peace  and  war,  and  performing  other  acts,  in  which 
it  represented  the  whole  nation.  But  its  old  laws 
and  mstitutions  were  to  be  preserved  inviolate  in 
each  country,  and  the  two  churches  were  not  to 
interfere  with  one  another.  The  two  nations  be 
came  one  on  1st  May  1707.  The  union  was  ad- 
vantageous to  both  countries.  It  reUeved  Eng' 
land  of  a  formidable  and  persevering  enemy ;  but 
it  was  of  far  greater  service  to  8(^tl«aid  in  en- 
abling her,  industrious  and  enlightened  people  to 
participate  in  the  enterprise  and  riches  of  her 
neighrour.  ^ 

8.  This  was  by  far  the  greatest  public  act  of 
queen  Anne's  reig^.  In  foreign  politics  the 
views  of  king  WiUiam,  which  tended  to  coun^ 
teract  the  aggrandizing  projects  of  the  French 
king,  were  continued  for  some  years,  and  the  great 
general  Marlborough  gained  many  weU  known 
victories  over  the  French  in  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  whig  and  the  tory  party  had 
for  some  time  been  taking  up  distinct  and  oppo* 
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nte  positions  both  in  home  and  foreign  politicf. 
In  the  fonner  the  whigs  supported  the  Kerolu- 
tion,  the  power  of  parliament,  checks  on  the  royal 
prerogatiTe,  and  protection  to  dissenters  against 
the  predominating  authority  of  the  chnrch ;  while 
the  tones  were  in  general,  at  least  tacitly,  in  &Yonr 
of  the  exiled  fiunily,  supported  the  ^Tine  right 
of  monarchs,  were  inimical  to  popular  and  JMU-Ha- 
mentary  power,  and  supported  high  church  prm- 
dples.  In  foreign  politics,  the  whigs  opposed  the 
progress  of  France,  but  the  tories  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  war. 

9.  The  influence  of  the  whigs  was  pre^minant 
at  the  commencement  of  the  queen's  rdgn,  but 
the  other  party  gradually  grew  upon  them.  A 
clergyman,  named  Sacheverel,  had  preached  a 
sermon  on  a  public  occasion  in  London,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  Rerolution,  and  abused  the  bishops 
for  tolerating  the  dissenters.  The  Commons  were 
BO  imprudent  as  to  impeach  him,  and  thus  only 
ffave  nim  an  occasion  for  triimiph.  A  wild  en- 
tnusiasm  ran  through  the  nation,  and  especially 
through  the  worst  rabble  of  London,  for  "  High 
Churcli  and  Dr  Sacheverel."  The  queen  was 
partial  to  this  cry;  she  disliked  the  whig  ministry, 
and  kept  up  communications  with  two  men  of 
the  other  party,  who  made  a  very  considerable 
figure  in  that  age — ^Henry  St  Jonn,  afterwards 
lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Boliert  Harley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Oxrord. 

10.  The  queen  had  been  in  her  early  days  al- 
most subject  to  the  dominion  of  Sarah  Jennings, 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  an  imperious  but  hign- 
minded  woman.  Mrs  Masham,  a  female  of  far 
inferior  capacity  but  more  cunning,  had  managed 
to  supersede  tne  duchess  in  the  estimation  of 
the  queen,  and  to  bring  Harley  and  St  John  to 
her  notice.  A  ministry  was  formed  by  these 
gentlemen  and  their  friends  in  1710.  They  car- 
Ited  out  the  high  church  principles  ag^nst  the 
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diBsenters  in  England,  and  repealed  an  act  of 
king  William's  reign  in  Scotland  for  modifying 
the  right  of  proprietors  to  present  to  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  without  consulting  the  congre- 
gation,— a  right  always  disliked  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  At  the  same  time  this  new  min- 
istr^r  manifested  its  opposition  to  the  whigs  by 
patting  an  end  to  me  war  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  recalling  Marlborough  in  the  midst 
of  his  yicto/ies,  to  be  received  with  coldness  if  not 
with  displeasure.  The  tory  ministry  continued 
with  some  modifications  tiU  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  in  1714. 

LXVIII. 

THE  SAME  FKOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
HAKOYEB  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATEELOO. 

I.  The  death  of  queen  Anne  was  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Britain,  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  but  distantly  connected  with  the  royal 
£umly,  was  called  by  the  act  of  succession  to  the 
vacant  throne.  The  ministry  and  probably  the 
queen  herself  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
restoration  of  the  son  of  king  James  II. — ^usually 
styled  the  Pretender ;  but  they  shrunk  from  any 
direct  manifestation,  and  the  other  party,  witb  the 
duke  of  Argyle  at  their  head,  proclumed  king 
George.  The  new  king  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  all  who  had  not  aided  in  raising  him 
to  the  throne  were  to  be  considered  his  enemies, 
and  he  thus  irritated  and  disgusted  those  who 
might  have  been  gradually  xeconciled  to  his  do- 
minion. Prosecutions  were  directed  against  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Oxford,  Ormond,  and  others,  and  some, 
who  might  have  remained  peaceably  at  home,  if 
their  di^ike  to  Uie  new  order  of  things  had  been 
Judiciously  overlooked,  were  driven  over  to  the 
court  of  the  Pretender. 
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2.  One  Scottish  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Mar, 
who  had  bem  secretaiy  of  state  in  queen  Anne's 
tory  tninistry ,  treated  George  I.  with  marked  adu- 
lation, and  showed  an  intense  desire  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  tiie  crown.  He  was,  however, 
sternly  refused;  and  under  the  impulse  of  the 
most  selfish  and  contemptible  motives,  he  resolved 
to  raise  a  Jacobite  rebellion  in  the  north.  Being 
a  man  of  great  influence  in  Scotland,  he  v^as  only 
too  suocessfuL      Many  of  the  Highland  chiefi 

fathered  round  him,  and  he  occupied  the  country 
etween  Edinburgh  and  Inverness  for  sevend 
months  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  He  was, 
however,  an  incapable  general,  and  unable  to  make 
use  of  his  great  opportunities.  While  endea- 
vouring to  march  across  the  Forth,  and  occupy 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  he  was  met  oy 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  at  SheriflicQuir,  near  Dun- 
blane ;  imd  the  result  of  the  battie  was  a  singu- 
lar one,  the  right  wing  of  each  army  being  vic- 
torious, and  the  left  defeated.  The  effect  df  the 
battle  was,  however,  to  completely  thwart  the  at- 
tempt. Under  the  amiable  lord  Derwentwatei 
and  others,  a  risinghad  taken  place  in  the  nortii 
of  England.  The  English  rebels  were  joined  by 
the  S^>ts,  and  the  small  united  army  miarched  to 
Preston.  There  they  .were  attacked  by  the  ro3rBl- 
ist  troops  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Many  of 
the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  humbler  followers,  in 
this  outbreak  were  executed,  and  it  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  punishments  had  been  too 
largely  and  indiscriminately  inflicted. 

3.  The  next  event  of  importance  in  British  his- 
tory is  the  celebrated  South  Sea  Scheme,  chi^y 
the  invention  of  a  speculator  named  Blunt,  as  tibe 
Mississippi  Scheme  in  France,  which  so  nearly 
resemblea  it,  was  the  invention  of  Law.  Tba 
South  Sea  Ck)mpany  undertook  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt,  at  a  less  price  than  it  would  be  mi- 
dertaken  in  any  other  quarter,  on  the  oonditioii  oi 
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leceiving  certain  tradine  priyileges.  These  were 
artfully  represented  to  ue  public  as  being  so  pro- 
fitable, that  all  rushed  to  partake  in  the  good  for- 
tune dT  the  company,  and  immense  sacrifices  were 
made  to  raise  mone^  to  be  embarked  in  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  origmal  parties  was  thus  effectu- 
ally served.  In  fact  the  stock  rose  so  high,  that 
the  shares  originally  giyen  out  at  £100  were  sold 
at  £1000. 

4.  Extravagant  as  was  this  speculation,  it  was 
not  so  preposterous  as  the  Mississippi  Scheme 
in  France.  However,  as  in  that  case,  a  day  of 
reckoning  came.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that 
the  expectations  ^entertained  were  fallacious,  a 
panic  arose,  and  people  were  more  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  shares  than  they  had  been  to  ob- 
tain them.  Unfortunately  other  appeals  were 
made  to  public  credulity,  and  a  numoer  of  com- 
panies were  established  in  England  for  carry- 
ing out  all  kinds  of  absurd  projects.  When  the 
biu>ble  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  burst,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1720,  a  parliamentary  inquiiy  was 
instituted,  a  thorough  practical  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  all  parties  was  made,  and  tiiough 
it  was  impossible  to  save  the  foolish  speculators 
from  inevitable  loss,  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
authors  of  this  ruin  give  up  their  fraudulent  gains. 

5.  In  the  winding  up  of  this  affidr  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  showed  his  great  ability  as  a  mail  of 
business,  and  founded  for  himself  a  long  reign  of 
power.  He  ruled  the  destinies  of  Britain  for  more 
than  twenty  years, — a  much  longer  period  than 
any  other  prime  minister  has  held  office  in  Britain. 
On  the  death  of  George  I.  in  1727,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  dominion  was  at  an  end,  as  the 
prince,  who  succeeded  as  George  II.,  had  been  at 
enmity  with  his  fiither,  and  oonsequentiy  with  his 
Esther's  minister.  But  since  the  Revolution  a  new 
method  of  government  had  grown  up.  Instead 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  influence,  as  I* 
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was  termed  by  some,  and  ooiraption  hy  oihenr 
was  employed  in  obtaining  the  support  of  majori- 
ties in  parliament.  Walpole  knew  so  well  the 
art  of  thns  transacting  business  in  the  GommonSi 
that  it  was  necessary  for  George  IL  to  employ 
him  as  his  ^Either  had  done. 

6.  Few  men  haye  been  more  abnsed,  either  in 
their  own  or  later  times,  than  Walpole.  He  was 
careless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world^  and  his  ex- 
perience had  unfortunately  giren  bun  a  bad  idea 
of  human  nature,  so  that  he  treated  all  oppodtion 
in  parliament,  and  all  appeals  to  patriotism  and 
public  dttt^,  as  if  they  were  suffgested  by  the 
worst  motives,  and  deserved  to  be  despised  ao- 
pozdingly.  During  his  long  administration,  two 
parties,  sometimes  mingling  with  each  other,  bit- 
terly opposed  him.  They  were  the  high  tones 
or  Jacobites,  and  the  country  party,  or  persons 
who,  supjported  chiefly  by  the  fox-hunting  squires, 
professed  to  despise  the  court  and  its  ways.  In 
1733,  Sir  Bobert  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  revenue  system,  which  was  subse- 
quently effected  with  very  great  advantage  to  the 
publia  He  wished  to  levy  the  duties  acccvding 
to  a  rigid  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine 
them  to  a  few  articles^  so  that  the  oommeroe  in 
others  might  not  be  interrupted.  A  loud  outcry 
was  rais^  throughout  the  nation  against  this 
project,  called  Walpole's  excise  scheme,  as  one 
tending  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
and  it  was  abandoned. 

7.  Sir  Robert  was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend 
wi^  was  a  national  clamour  for  war,  especially 
against  Spain.  He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it  in 
the  end,  and  his  latter  years  of  office  were  imbit- 
tered  by  paltry  and  sometimes  disastrous  militaiy 
operations.  Unwillingly  bending  beneath  a  stonn 
of  censure  and  unpopularity,  he  at  last  abandoefd 
the  helm  of  nfiairs  m  1742,  and  soon  afterwaids 
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died,  weaiy  of  a  life  of  solitude  and  ease»  after 
hxSns  been  so  long  accnstomed  to  the  labours 
and  responsibilities  of  office.  He  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  his  principal  rivals,  Pulteney,  made 
earl  of  Bath,  and  lord  Carteret,  and  these  were 
foUowed  by  the  Pelhams  and  other  commonplace 
statesmen,  until  1767,  when  that  remarkahle  ge- 
nius,  the  elder  Pitt,  became  pnme  numster. 

8  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  empire  was 
.ndanffered  by  a  formidable  insurrection.    It  had 
«en  tfie  policy  of  successive  French  governments 
0  flatter  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart  with  the 
ope  of  being  restored  to  the  throne  by  a  F^ch 
,4sion.    The  yomie  prmce  Oiwrles  Edward,  the 
randson  of  James  II.,  tired  of  those  hollow  pi-o- 
ises,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  his  Presence 
Qonff  the  British  people.  In  the  summer  of  1745, 
Tnded  on  the  WS  shore  of  the  West  High- 
ids,  whose  mhabitants  bei»g  idle,  armed,  and 
serably  poor,  flocked  round  him,  delighted  to 
led  on  an  expedition  to  the  friutful  Lowknds. 
had  soon  a  considerable  army;  and  when  Sir 
m  Cope  met  him  at  Prestonpans,  near  Edm- 
fi-h    the  regular  troops,  unaccustomed  to  the 
id  impetuous  charge  of  the  mountaineers,  were 
Tace&lly  routed.    Elated  by  such  a  -victory, 
'young  prince  resolved  to  march  through  Eng- 
'   He  reached  Derby,  and  spread  consternation 
i)ndon,  when  finding  that  the  people  did  not 
him,  and  formidable  preparations  were  made 
Qst  him,  he  retreated  to  Scotland. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  a  younger  son  of 
se  II.,  now  passed  northwards.    He  encoun- 
the  dispirited  and  exhausted  army  of  the 
e-  prince  at  Oulloden  Moor,  near  Inverness, 
here  it  was  so  completely  defeated,  that'  all 
e  of  its  being  rallied  was  destroyed.    Unfor- 
3ly  the  victors  stained  their  triumph  with 
V    and.  the  vengeance  of  the  government 
Ided  many  sacrifices;  hut  an  opportunity 
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vas  taken  to  amend  those  anomalies  in  the  Boot- 
tisii  judicial  system,  which  gave  the  chiefs  so  dan- 
gvroos  a  power  over  their  people. 

10.  The  adnunistration  of  William  Pitt  was 
sifrnaiiaed  hr  great  Tictories  both  on  sea  and  land, 
and  by  aooessions  to  the  territoir  and  influence  ot 
the  empire.  These  will  have  to  be  more  expressly 
mentiosied  in  connexion  with  India  and  America. 

See  Sect.  LXXVl.)    George  IL,  at  his  death  in 
1760,  was  sQceeedea  by  his  grandson  George  III., 
who  enjoyed  the  remarkably  long  reign  of  sixty 
veara.    it  was  nnpropitions  at  its  commencement 
Irom  his  throwing  himself  too  mnch  on  lord  Bote, 
a  personal  &vonrite  of  his  own,  but  an  nnpopular 
mmister.    The  chief  internal  events  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  were  caused  by  some  constitn- 
tii>nal  stragriea,  in  which  the  notorioos  John 
Wiikes  was  ue  most  conspicnous  person.  He  was 
neither  a  good  man  nor  an  honest  politician :  bat 
the  Uw  hi^  been  stretched  against  him  in  a  man- 
ner which,  in  otho'  instances,  might  be  dangerous 
to  liberty,  and  the  British  i^ple,  ever  jeawos  of 
their  rights,  carried  him  tnnmphantly  throogh  a 
«tnig^le  with  the  chief  powers  of  the  state. 

1 1 .  In  the  year  1780,  the  metropolis  and  sevenl 
other  parts  of  the  coontry  were  convtilsed  by 
aUnning  liots.  The  ostensiUe  caose  of  the  ex- 
ohioroent  was  a  dread  of  popery,  mainly  called 
forth  bv  Wed  George  Gordon,  a  crack-bruned  fa- 
natic :  Vat  the  ehi^  perpetrators  of  ontrago  were 
the  reikoe  of  the  imedaoated  rabUe,  who,  £aTOiited 
bv  the^  relifiioas  disturbances,  got  an  opportunity 
o^  iMreaking  loose  aeainst  the  orderly  part  of  the 
comnunity.  A  calamity  of  a  far  more  acErioas 
eharaeler  was  just  then  aooomplished  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atiantie,  in  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colooMS,  the  history  of  which  will  be  more  lolly 
^v«B  elwwhere.    (See  Beet  LXXY.) 

UU   Notwithstanffing  the  severance  of  the 
eoloBiee,  seTual  years  of  compamtive 
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tranqnillitj  were  accompanied  by  a  large  increase 

in  the  natioTial  prosperity.    A  yoong  and  popular 

minister,  Willi&m  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  great  lord 

Chatham,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he,  along 

with  the  other  practical  statesnien  of  the  day,  was 

contempUting  reforms  and  improvements  m  the 

constitution,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  French 

fievolution  frightened  the  country,  and  made  all 

changes  be  regarded  as  dangerous  innovations. 

Many  of  those  who  at  first  sympathized  with  the 

French  in  their  struggle  for  constitutional  free-  - 

dom,  became  alarmed  and  hostile  when  the  king 

was  executed  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  began. 

13.  The  fears  of  the  nation  excited  feelings  of  in- 
discriminate hatred;  and  while  some  bold  conspi- 
rators against  the  institutions  of  the  country  were 
detected  and  punished,  others  who  merely  ex- 
pressed themselves  too  enthusiastically  in  favour 
3f  changes  which  in  later  times  have  been  gladly 
idopted,  were  branded  as  criminals,  and  subjected 
o  severe  penalties.  In  an  unhappy  moment 
he  government  joined  the  continental  despots  in 
!ieir  project  to  compel  France  to  retrace  her  steps 
ad  restore  royalty.  A  succession  of  costly  and 
ifortunate  warlike  operations,  and  among  the 
st  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Netherlands, 
ider  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which 
iny  valuable  lives  and  much  treasure  were  sa- 
ficed,  soon  showed  that  it  would  have  been  wise 
[eave  the  French  to  themselves.  On  her  native 
nent,  however,  the  sea,  Britain  was  still  victo- 
19,  and  the  triumphs  of  Howe,  Jervis,  and  Dun- 
were  a  compensation  for  other  disasters.  The 
;  vrhich  conveyed  Napoleon  on  his  expedition 
gypt  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  in  the  decisive 
e  of  the  Nile ;  while  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
by  the  land  troops  recovered  their  warlike 
Ation. 

Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
>2    but  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  made  it  of 


br  XolBan.  in  the  pwtf  >i«tfe  irf  TtaiWj^  ijd 
the  tide  of  Iwttle  niDod  &r  off  ifimm  «]he  peHxfid 

shoftt  of  BritBm.  _ 

15.  Tbe  omnmisioeniHAt  ^£  fl»  cwrtaiT  ww 
miokfid  br  the  ]iioin]MBs6im  rf  laobBd  in  a  kgis- 
Utire  vniai  inxih  Batum,  w  fiwrtihrna  bad  been 

fiiMlmg  inTsson  impiifiraUe,  astlenptod  Id  sip  tiie 
intenui  stnngtk  ef  1^  mdacn  %  utteuocptin^ 
itB  tnde  witk  odier  osalnB&.  Bmat  liiie  sgrnid 
•cdTity  and  cmIbiiiubb  bad  nsoK  vitik  annsoil 
elasticitT.  Tlxm^'wagliMldflwawx&eiiaoDOQS 
war  taxes,  the  people  wenpn»penwB  froBth^ 
mana&ctmmg  enteipriBe;  wldje  Ibe  i&Tciitions  of 
Aikwiight  and  Watt  CBiahlod  the  ezportas  to  sell 
mana&ctand  goods  so  difiip,  <kal;  lao  deqiotie 
oower  oa  earth  oobML  be^  tfcem  «rt  rf  tbe  faragn 

oiarket. 

16.  'Kie  t3rrMiiiical  aggresshms  rf  Napoleon 
threatening  the  liberty  of  the  wbole  worid, 
prompted  many  of  those  wbo  bad  foantsdj  <^ 
Jo^ed  to  any  mteiferenoe  in  tbe  intunal  afiirs 
of  Fiance  to  support  oontinental  mteirentiGn. 
Tlie  British  fforemment,  after  anotber  disastroos 
attempt  in  the  Netherkiida,  were  dearoos  to  aid 
some  nation  straggling  for  freedom  against  the 
universal  despot,  and  they  found  ^lat  tbey  wanted 
in  the  Spanisn  and  Portn^raBse.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  sent  to  the  FeninsoJa:  bat  baTing  a  small 
ftnve,  and  being  badly  seconded,  be  ooold  show  his 
akill  and  bravery  onlj  in  retreat,  and  was  killed 
while  Buooessfullydnving  back  the  enemy.  In 
1809,  Blr  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  tbe  doke 
of  Wellington,  hmded  in  the  Peninsola  witb  re- 
luiUfoements.  He,  too,  witb  bat  a  small  army, 
bid  Inoildible  difficulties  to  encounter;  but  he 

I"    ^  ■-  Ibrtified  position,  and  patiently  awaited 


\ 
\ 
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the  course  of  events.    When  Napoleon's  great 

expeditions  to  other  places  brought  his  forces  in 

Spain  nearly  down  to  the  combined  British  and 

Spanish  annies,  Wellington  gained  many  brilliant 

victoriefl  over  them.    In  the  end,  with  an  in- 

creaised  force  nnder  his  command,  he  drove  the 

French  from  the  Peninsula ;  and  his  was  the  first 

foreign  army  to  enter  the  soil  of  France. 

17.  The  events  which  threw  all  Europe  again 
into  confiision  after  Napoleon's  abdication  and 
retirement  to  Elba,   belong  to  the  history  of 
France.     When  it  was  resolved  that  vigorous 
and  overwhelming  efforts  should  be  made  for 
bis  down&l,  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  ap- 
pointed coomiander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces 
collected  together  to  oppose  him  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  of  France.    After  some  partial  conflicts, 
.he  great  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  near 
Brussels,  on  the  18th  of  June  1815.    In  a  series 
f  furious  charges,  the  French  troops  had  been 
speatedly  driven  back ;    and  when  returning 
^austed  from  their  last  gprand  effort,  a  general 
;tack  was  made  by  the  whole  British  line,  which 
x)ke  and  scattered  Napoleon's  army,  and  finally 
tingoished  his  hopes  of  empire. 


LXIX. 

lASCE,  FROK  THE  DEATH  OF  LEWIS  ZIV.  TO  THE 
BEGOrHISO  OF  THE  BEVOLUTIOK. 

'he  -wars  and  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
\  had  long  obscured  its  early  brilliancy,  and  a 
rei^n  opened  on  a  miserable  and  impoverished 
le.  Tlie  great  monarch  himself  nad  had  a 
iently  bitter  experience  of  the  calamities  of 
me  ;  lor  snch  had  been  the  mortalitr  among 
escendants,  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
ison,    a   child  six  years  old.    A  minority, 

2d2 


bI  a>  Btttterflf  great  inoinqit  in  ft  ooo- 
cwBliy^  pnves  a>  kwcio  tnu  to  ft 
M  ft  gvftviiftii  cftOBot  ezereiae  ftathority 
•»  cfcuiiUy  ftft  the  sovcreigii.  The  guarfiaa  in 
tibe  dbilPs  nude,  Fhmp  dnke  of 
n  ef  pvoffigate  life  and  a  no  fdi- 
who  thawnA  a  had  exunpie  to  the  yoong 
JBiliatiny  him  in  the  knrest  aenraai 
and  a  cuMleimii  fer  eraything  tint 
if  gocdand  gicaL 

2.  Fhilip  dake  of  Oikaiu,  howevei,  had  oon- 
alafitj' ;  he  eonld  flianafe  some  depait- 

of  tibe  goveuiiDent*  and  imaer  his  sapeiin* 
thcj  fid  DDi  feu  into  the  sad  n^ect 
aHemaids  oictlook  them.    At  the  same 
he  vas  fendof  necolatiTe  schemes,  esped- 
alhr  when  he  thov^it  he  eoold  tmn  them  directly 

and  aome  of  bis  projects 
inent  eril  to  the  ooantrr. 
and  the  propfrietor  of  the 
Edinburgh,  a  wild  and 
hnt  Terf  plausible  man,  pioposed 
which  tibe  regent  easedj  adopted  It 
fer  the  eatablishment  of  a  rast  li***Vrag 
STStcm  which  wonid  make  money  enoogh  to  dear 
oif  the  natMNul  ddit  and  enrich  dl  its  proprietors. 
To  enable  the  company  to  make  the  laree  profits 
by  whidi  thcT  were  to  aooomplidi  all  Uxis,  they 
wen  to  be  aUowed  eertain  pemliar  pririleges  of 
tiading  and  of  ereatinff  new  settlements,  esneci- 
ally  in  America.  Quok  was  the  celebrated  Mis- 
sisaipp  Scheme,  called  ftlter  the  greftt  rirer  in 
Asaenca,  which,  in  later  times,  has  beoi  the  scene 
of  the  more  steady  and  less  flnctnaiing  and  im- 
polsife  entaipnse  of  the  Amencsns. 

3.  The  .whtms  spread  like  wildfire  amoii|^  the 
of  the  FVench  and  aD  who  eonld 

to  gtfnble  with.    The  country 

ezdtement  of  wild  specula- 

""inds  of  absoid  and  firaadnlent 
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mmoors  about  the  discovery  of  f^reat  gold  and 

gflver  mines,  and  about  districts  nch  and  fruitful 

as  the  gu^en  of  Eden,  were  greedily  believed. 

Thus  people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 

shares  in  the  scheme,  could  sell  them  to  purchasers 

at  an  advanced  price.    A  day  or  two  after,  the 

price  would  still  rise  higher,  and  the  purchaser 

could  sell  at  a  profit ;  and  so  the  stock  went  on 

increasing  hi  value.    Thus,  in  the  end,  a  share 

which  was  originally  worth  £100  came  to  be  sold 

at  £2000.     But  while  *the  buyer  thus   gave 

£1900  for  its  increased  value,  not  a  fiurthing  of 

profit  had  really  been  made  on  it — all  was  mere 

anticipation,    reople  at  last  saw  this  and  grow 

frightened.    A  panic  came,  and  the  value  of  the 

shares,  tumbled  down  fSaster  than  they  had  risen. 

A  vast  number  of  persons  were  ruined,  and  many 

estates  changed  hands  before  the  affair  was  settled, 

and  the  country  found  itself  quiet  and  poor. 

4.  France  was  on  the  whole  comparatively  peace- 
ful for  several  years  after  the  death  of  the  g^reat 
Lewis.  In  the  year  1734,  a  war  occurred  on  the 
nccession  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  It  was  not  a 
uestion  in  which  the  French  people  had  the 
[ightest  interest,  but  was  conducted  by  the  king 
I  support  of  the  pretensions  of  his  father-in-law. 
rhen  this  conflict  was  concluded  by  the  peace 
Vienna,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  still  more  for- 
idable  war,  that  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
rich  will  have  J;o  be  mentioned  more  ftdly  in 
inexion  with  Germany.  In  this  dispute, 
ince  adopted  the  cause  of  the  elector  of  Ba« 
ia  a^unst  that  of  the  late  emperor's  daughter, 
ria  Theresa,  who  was  supported  by  Britain. 
the  yvar  which  ensued,  the  Fiench,  suffering 
y  reverses,  gained  one  great  battle  at  Fon- 
y,  where  they  were  conmianded  by  count 
,  a  natural  son  of  Augustus  king  of  Poland, 
thongh  a  foreigner,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
jh.  commanders  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


«U  MODESN  BISTORT. 

&  Tbemwwascfflnchidfd  hytk  general  European 
peace  id  174S.  It  was  not  of  yeiy  long  dnration, 
aaea  disputes  speedily  arose  between  England 
awl  France  alMmt  the  boandaries  of  the  American 
•otfiotiies.  Fianee  lost  all  authority  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  wfaoe  she  appeared  to  hare  bo  firmly 
tfttahlbbed  her  oolooiu  empire,  that  a  lar^  por- 
tioci  of  the  British  subjects  m  North  Amenca  are 
of  French  origin  and  still  speak  the  French  lan- 
gnage.  The  anns  of  France  woe  not  more  fortu- 
nate in  In£a,  where  they  had  to  compete  with  the 
same  riTahy ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  section 
deroted  to  the  history  of  the  British  possessions, 
they  gradually  declined  before  the  growing  power 
of  &itain. 

<».  Bnt,  in  tnith,  it  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  so  cormpt  a  goTemment  could  noake  eon- 
quests,  or  even  keep  those  which  had  been  gained. 
it  Lewis  XIV.  was  fond  of  pleasnre,  he  was  fond 
ef  glory  too ;  and  he  conla  exert  himself  to  do 
^reat  acts.  Lewis  XY .  was  fond  of  pleasure  and 
mdolenoe  solely.  He  would  exert  himself  in 
Bothing  but  the  gratification  of  mere  sensual 
appetite.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  completely 
in  the  hands  of  women  of  bad  morals,  who,  aa 
they  ruled  tiie  king,  necessarily  also  ruled  the 
kingdom.  There  were  degrees  even  among  these, 
and  some  of  them  were  so  utterly  worthless  and 
profligate,  that  one  of  them  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
leputatiott  for  greatness  and  even  for  good  quali- 
ties merely  because  she  did  not  think  entirely  of 
herself  and  her  personal  gpratifieation,  but  some- 
times bestowed  a  thought  on  the  government  of 
the  country. 

7.  Thus,  this  woman,  named  Madame  de  Poni' 
padour,  engrossed  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  state.  She  nominated  the  ministers  and  all 
the  great  officers.  People  were  made  Judges  not 
beoMse^  they  were  great  lawyers,  or  they  were 
guide  bishops  not  becanse  tfaiay  were  ^ous  and 
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learned  divmes,  but  because  in  eitber  case  tbey 

pleased  Madame  de  Pompadour,  wbo  could,  at 

ber  vnll,  plunge  Europe  in  war  or  restore  peace. 

Bat  when  the  generals  were  appointed  on  the 

lame  principle,  it  was  not  wondeirul  that  France 

was  nnsaccessful  in  her  wars.    Yet  when  she 

died,  it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  the  nation, 

for  she  was  succeeded  by  Madame  Du  Bani,  a 

woman  &r  more  worthless  and  Mvolous. 

8.  There  was  during  this  reign  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  leyity  and   carelessness.     The  people 
were  oppressed  and  miserable ;  but  no  one  thought 
of  them  except  to  try  and  drain  money  £rom  them 
either  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  keep  up  the  firiyoli- 
ties  of  the  court,  or  of  rents  to  support  the  courtiers 
in  their  pleasures.    At  the  same  time,  these  very 
courtiers  gave  countenance  to  some  phUosophera 
whose  object  it  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  idl 
that  men  hold  most  sacred  or  estimable.    They 
not  only  attacked  religion  and  the  clergy,  but  also 
those  very  institutions  by  which  the  court  and 
the  nobility  tyrannized  over  the  people ;  and  so 
)Und  were  the  nobles  to  their  own  position,  that 
hey  assisted  in  the  dissemination  of  these  doc- 
rines.    While  the  country  swarmed  with  publi- 
3,tions  against  all  religion,  the  Church  would  not 
[jate  a  jot  of  its  claims  to  infallibility  and  power, 
ij,  occasionally  it  signalized  itself  by  its  cruelty, 
id  some  youne  men  were  put  to  death  for  a 
)ald  jest,  which  would  have  oeen  more  suitably 
nished  by  corporal  chastisement.    A  great  feud 
tween  the  society  of  Jesuits,  powerfully  ramified 
x)ugh.  the  country,  and  the  Jansemst  party, 
lok  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time  to  its  ex- 
uities.     It  ended  at  last  in  the  suppression  of 
Jesuits,  Tvhose  influence  was  held  to  be  in- 
sistent Tirith  govemment  and  civil  order. 
The  Tvretched  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  ended  in 
JETe  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  XYI.,  his 
daoUf  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age. 


486  HOQESS  HISTOST. 

Hw  oarly  TirtooB  snd  ^as  uudety  for  the  good  of 
Fnmoe,  ffwe  promise  of  a  long  career  of  hiippi- 
naw  and  tMsnefioenoe;  but,  alas!  it  was  otherwise 
dflsttned.  No  mgn  of  aoT  human  soTereign  has 
iBoen  nuxTt  taffnaHj  marked  hf  miseries  to  mmself 
and  hy  oalamities  to  his  people.  He  drove  from 
the  ooiot  the  nest  of  promgates  which  his  prede- 
oesMr  had  left  in  it,  and  showed  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  the  ooontiy  in  his  own  good  conduct. 
Bnt  he  fonnd  aU  pnhQc  matters  in  the  utmost  dis- 
crder, — debt,  neglect,  and  mis^  eyerywhere, — 
and  he  was  not  a  nun  of  sufficient  nerve  and 
eharaoter  snooessfolly  to  gnpple  with  such  diffi- 
cnltiea.  Uis  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  a  daughter 
of  the  houM  of  Austria,  possessed  qualities  of  de- 
dnon  which  might  hare  made  up  for  his  deficien* 
CMS ;  hot,  as  a  roreigner  sprung  from  a  despotic 
court,  she  was  suspected  and  disliked. 

10.  All  these  evils  were  added  to  by  an  un- 
hi^py  and  expeadve  war.  The  contest  mentioned 
in  another  place  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  ooloBies  was  in  progress,  (See  Sect. 
LXXV.),  and  so  infatuated  were  the  French  court 
and  aristoocacj,  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  mis- 
chief to  be  done  to  Britain,  they  aided  the  insur- 

Cts,  and  80  prepared  the  way  for  a  republic  at 
le.  The  treaty  between  France  and  America 
was  concluded  in  1778,  and  many  ardent  young 
Frenchmen  of  aristocratic  birth,  among  whom 
was  the  marquis  La&yette,  went  over  and  fought 
against  monarohy  in  America,  naturally  retummg 
to  their  own  country  thorough  republicans.  This 
war  was  a  veiy  expensive  one ;  for  among  other 
costly  undertakings,  few  of  which  were  successful, 
the  French  besieged  Gibraltar  for  more  than  three 
years — ^from  1779  to  1783 — ^making  gigantic  efibrts 
for  its  capture,  which  were  signafiy  defeated. 

11.  The  great  difficulty  on  all  hands  was  to 
collect  money.  Two  statesmen  of  talent  and 
probity  were  successively  called  upon  to  relieve 
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the  country  from  its  difficulties — Tnrgot  and 
Necker;  bat  they  were  entirely  baffled  by  sel- 
fish opposition.    The  nobility  in  fact  were  not 
only  exempt  from  taxation,  bat  obtained  much  of 
the  money  levied  on  the  poorer  people,  as  the 
holders  of  a  swarm  of  useless  offices.    But  when 
the  only  way  to  put  ri^ht  the  pecuniary  affairs 
of  the  nation,  by  extending  taxation  to  them,  and 
abolishing  every  idle  expenditure,  was  proposed, 
they  rose  np  in  indignation.    It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  money  should  be  had  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  afi&irs  of  government.   Among  other 
Attempts  the  parliament  of  Paris,  or  supreme  oourt 
of  laT^,  was  called  on  to  register  an  edict  for  a 
tax,  bat  it  refased.  An  assemblage,  called  the  No- 
tables, had  been  convened  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
but  they  consisted  of  the  great  nobles  and  hieh 
officers  of  state ;  in  fact,  of  the  very  persons  who 
had  an  interest  adverse  to  the  extension  of  taxa- 
tion or  economy  of  expenditure. 

12.  It  was  now  remembered  by  many  persons 
that  there  was  an  old  constitutional  body,  called 
the  States-general,  which  used  to  vote  money  for 
national  purposes,  and  which,  as  it  represented  all 
orders  of  the  people,  had  more  right  to  do  so  than 
either  the  notables  or  the  parliament.  The  States- 
general  were  truly  the  parliament  of  the  country 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Britain, 
md  at  length  it  was  determined  that  this  body 
ihould  assemble  on  the  5th  day  of  May  1789. 
'^rom  that  epoch  began  the  Revolution,  which  had 
een  so  long  impenddng,  and  which  has  to  be  here- 
nter  described. 

LXX. 

IRMANT  FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  WESTPHALIA.  fO  THE 
PlLEliCH  BEVOLUTIONAILT  WAB. 

TiTE  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  the  basis  of  the 
istitatioxi  of  the  German  states  from  the  end  of 
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the  Thirtr  Yean'  War  to  the  oonfedecation  of  the 
Rhine  anoer  Napoleon  in  1805.  But  many  event! 
of  importance  took  place  between  these  periods. 
The  Lmperor  Leopold  I.,  whose  reign  terminated 
in  1705,  was  engaged  in  almost  incessant  wars 
with  the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  on 
the  other.  These  people,  now  so  insignificant,  had 
then  so  well  disciplined  an  army  of  janissaries 
that  they  were  the  tenor  of  Enrone.  A  general 
fear  that  lalamism  was  to  triompn  orer  Christi- 
anity by  the  sword  seemed  to  be  confirmed  when 
the  Turks  laid  siege  toYieniUL  The  utmost 
anxiety  for  its  safety  filled  Europe,  and  the  public 
mind  leoeiTed  unspeakable  relief  when  the  ci^ 
tal  was  rescued  by  thegallant  John  Sobiesld  in 
the  antumn  of  1683.  Hungary,  which  had  been 
an  independent  state,  was  annexed  to  the  heredi- 
tary possessions  of  Austria  as  a  punishment  for 
the  countenance  it  had  giyen  to  tne  Turkish  in- 
vaders. From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentuiy  to  the  year  1713,  the  emperor  of  Ger 
many,  as  supporting  the  claims  of  his  son,  was 
<me  of  the  cmef  parties  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
^nooflisifin  ■ 

2.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  %na- 
ish  Succession,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  Germany  for  its  influence  over  the  sub- 
sequent destiny  of  its  various  states,  was  the 
Prasmatio  Sanction.  This  is  a  term  firequently 
em^oyed  in  history  to  deagnate  any  general 
rule  issuing  fix>m  some  competent  autnonty  set- 
tling disputed  national  questions.  The  pragmatic 
sanction  of  1724  was  issued  by  the  emperor 
Cluuies,  to  fix  the  order  of  succession  to  the  do- 
minions <rf  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  intended 
to  keep  them  firom  being  divided  amonff  different 
heirs  aeocnding  to  difierenoes  in  the  oM  order  of 
snooession.  llie  emperor's  eldest  daughter  l^iria 
Tfcwesa  and  her  representatives  were  the  heirs  of 
'     '  *^^  ' — —loosaooordingto  tluB  sanction. 
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irhich  was  acceded  to  hv  the  German  states,  and 

generally  guaranteed  h^  the   other  powers  of 

Europe,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Spain. 

Out  of  the  election  of  a  kmg  of  Poland  in  1733  a 

dispute  arose  with  France  which  occasioned  a 

disastrous  and  useless  war.    At  the  restoration  of 

peace  Maria  Theresa  was  married  to  the  duke  of 

Lorraine,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  then 

ratified,  the  duke  abjuring  all  personal  title  to  the 

Austrian  domains. 

3.  The  emperor  Charles  died  in  1740,  and  thus 
the  pragmatic  sanction  came  into  operation  in  a 
manner  that  influenced  the  &te  of  all  Europe.  The 
effects  of  that  variety  in  the  methods  of  succession 
to  the  Austrian  dominions  which  had  suggested 
the  adoption  of  this  arrangement,  were  now  con- 
spicuously exhibited.    Maria  Theresa's  rieht  of 
succession  was  disputed  by  Charles  Albert,  doctor 
of  Bavaria,  and  by  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Joseph,  while  Frederick  of  Prussia  demanded 
Silesia,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  laid  claim  to 
rhe  duchy  of  Milan. 

4.  The  demands  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
thovteh.  the  most  unjust  of  aU,  were  the  most  for- 
nidaole.  That  monarchy  was  then  rapidly  form- 
ng  itself  into  one  of  the  great  European  powers. 
t  was  originally  no  more  than  the  mere  electorr 
te  of  Brandenburg,  which,  in  the  hands  oi  a 
iccession  of  unscrupulous  electors,  had  gpradually 
icreased  by  the  absorption  of  other  territories, 
nder  Frederick  I.,  the  state  was  raised  to  the 
nk  of  a  kingdom  in  1701,  a  reward  for  which 
e  elector  stipulated  before  joining  Austria  in 
3  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  He  left  his 
ninlons  much  improved  to  his  son  Frederick 
■iliam,  who  showed  great  ability  in  the  art  of 
r.  S.e  was  a  man  of  coarse  tastes  and  low 
pensities,  but  of  great  administrative  talent. 
lidness  was  one  of  his  blemishes ;  but  it  en/* 

2e 
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abled  him  when  he  died,  in  1740,  to  leave  his  son 
a  well  filled  exchequer.  This  son,  Frederick 
William  II.,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great, 
was  not  only  the  greatest  of  a  very  distinguished 
family,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  he  did  not 
grasp  so  wide  a  territory  as  Napoleon,  he  knew 
better  how  to  keep  what  he  had  got^ 

5.  Frederick  did  not  affect  much  form  in  urg- 
ing his  claims  on  Silesia,  but  immediately  sent  an 
army  to  take  possession  of  the  territory,  and  de- 
feated the  Austrian  army  at  Mollwitz  early  in 
1741.  France  and  Bavaria  having  united  with 
the  ambitious  young  prince,  the  empress,  by  the 
advice  of  England,  came  to  terms  with  an  enemy 
who  appeared  so  able  and  resolute,  and  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  1742,  which  left  Bilesia  a  part 
of  the  Frussian  dominions.  In  the  mean  tmie, 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  as  Maria  Theresa  was 
called,  was  so  hard  pressed,  as  to  find  it  necessary 
to  flee  from  her  capital.  She  fled  into  Hungary, 
and  summoned  a  diet  at  Presburg,  where  she 
roused  the  assemblage  to  heroic  efforts  in  her  be- 
hidf.  The  imperial  crown  was,  however,  con- 
ferred on  her  nval  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  crowned  in  1742. 

6.  The  war  still  continued  with  varied  success, 
involvingthe  British  as  the  allies  of  the  Austrians, 
and  the  fVench  as  those  of  the  Bavarians.  At 
length,  the  elected  emperor,  Charles  VII.,  died, 
and  the  queen  having  made  formidable  allianoes, 
the  balance  preponderated  deddedly  in  her  favour, 
and  her  husband  was  elected  emperor,  with  the 
title  of  Francis  I.  In  the  meantime,  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  ever  Intent  on  increasing  his  territory, 
took  possession  of  East  Friesland,  on  the  ground 
of  an  old  lunily  daim,  and  having  demanded 
pMt  of  Bohemia,  he  made  his  appearance  unex- 

vitfain  that  kingdom  ana  took  Prague, 
back;  but  for  some  time  he  main- 
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tai'ned,  almost  single-handed,  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  great  alliances  which  clustered 
roond  the  new  emperor,  and  he  made  peace  as  a 
gainer  rather  than  a  loser  in  the  winter  of  1745. 
In  1748,  the  general  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle 
restored  tranquillity  to  Germany.    There  were 
now  two  great  powers  rivalling  each  other  in 
central  Europe,  and  hidding  for  the  support  of 
the  minor  states,— Austria  and  Prussia. 

7.  It  became  the  policy  of  the  imperial  govem- 
ment  to  strengthen  and  organize  the  resources  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  cope  with  its 
new  ambitions  enemy.     The  celehrated  count 
Dann  was  the  director  of  the  military  department, 
while  the  civil  government  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  prince  Kaunitz.    Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  central  government  was  strengthened, 
while  the  liberties  and  comforts  of  the  people 
rere  greatly  increased  by  restrictions  on  the 
bsolnte  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  over  their 
3rfs, — a  power  which  had  risen  to  an  enormous 
ccess,  and  was  often  developed  in  frightful  and 
utalizing  excesses. 

8.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Frederick  was  oc- 
pjing  himself,  with  still  greater  vigilance  and 
Jitv,  in  strengthening  his  position  and  enlarg- 
•  his  resources.  The  Seven  Years'  War,  chien v 
fined  to  Germany,  began  in  1755.  Througn 
misconduct  of  a  clerk  in  the  Saxon  chancerv, 
ierick  had  obtained  information  as  to  an  alu- 
)  of  the  emperor  with  France  and  Saxony. 
dng  that  such  a  conjunction  threatened  lus 
y  acquired  dominions  in  Silesia,  he  resolved, 
his  usual  promptitude,  to  take  the  first  step, 
nvaded  Saxony.  He  advanced  into  Bohemia, 
ag  one  success  after  another,  and  among 
tue  great  battle  of  Prague.  He  surrounded 
xon  army  at  Pima,  and  compeUinff  it  to  sub^ 
rafted  the  soldiers,  who  were  ^lad  to  servo 
BO  successful  a  commander,  mto  his  own 
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9.  France,  Austria,  Bnssia,  and  Sweden,  were 
now  alUed  against  him,  «nd  bis  destrnctkm  seemed 
certain.    He  was  saved  only  by  the  boldness  and 
wooderfnl  snocess  of  his  miutaiy  operations.    At 
Bosbach,  where  he  had  but  sixteen  thonsand  men, 
a  French  and  Austrian  armj  of  sixty  thonsand 
had  approached,  arowing  that  they  bad  come  not 
tofight  witlibat  tocaptarehim;  remarking  that 
it  was  doing  this  petty  prince  too  mnch  iMnoor 
tr>  pretend  to  carry  on  war  against  him.    Risking 
all  m  the  encounter,  FredeiidL  fell  on  them  before 
they  bad  time  to  form,  and  gained  such  a  Tictoiy 
as  bad  only  been  equalled  at  Cressy  and  A^- 
court.  While  the  Austrians  and  French  lost  about 
twelye  thousand  men,  it  is  said  that  the  casualties 
in  the  conqueror's  little  army  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred.     He  immediately  passed  into  Silesia, 
and  gaiiMd  another  victory  over  the  Austrians. 
He  could  have  now  met  bis  en^nies  of  Germany 
upon  equid  terms,  bad  not  the  vast  power  of  Bns- 
Bia  been  arrayed  against  him. 

10.  To  counteract  this  combination,  however,  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  in  bis  favour  in  Britain, 
where  bis  self-relying  courage  excited  univenal 
admiration,  and  a  notion  was  formed,  notwith- 
standing his  being  a  decided  freethinker,  that,  as 
he  was  struggling  against  a  great  Catholic  power, 
be  was  the  champion  of  Protestantism.    A  large 
annual  sum  was  paid  over  to  him,  forming  ibe 
ccmimencement  ot  a  S3rstem  of  subodizing  Ibraen 
powers.     Frederick  now  passed  some  yeaiu  u& 
ceasekas  warfiue.  He  gained  many  victories,  hot 
he  also  incurred  many  severe  defeats,  bis  eapital 
even  being  often  mexMced,  and  ooce  fov  a  time  in 
the  bands  of  bis  enemies. 

11.  Greatly  as  his  victories  are  to  be  admred, 
tiie  patienoe,  ib»  calmnpsa,  the  perseveranoe,  and 

to  recover  bis  poeitiQii,  vHiicb 
vndnr  bis  reverses^  are  a  fiur  higher 
"'geniaSy  firmnesa*  and  magnanimity. 
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Finally,  bowerer,  his  position  wm  so  disastrons, 
tliat  it  is  belieyed  tiie  death  of  his  enemy,  the 
empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and  the  accession  of 
Peter  III.,  wbo  was  his  admirer,  alone  saved  him 
from  destruction.    When  peace  was  restored  in 
1763,  bis  success  and  genins  inspired  Europe  with 
awe,  and  his  states,  scattered  through  various 
parts  of  Germany,  were  looked  on  as  constituting 
one  of  the  great  European  powers.    In  1772,  he 
committed  his  last  act  of  aggression,  hy  partakine 
in  the  earlier  of  those  partitions  of  Poland,  which 
have  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

12.  Frederick's  talents  and  powers  were  much 
greater  than  his  virtues.    He  was  ^roud  of  his 
nteraiy  abilities,  and  kejpt  round  him,  m  his  peace- 
iiii  days,  a  crowd  of  wits  and  authors.    But  he 
did  not  care  about  his  own  people,  and  is  sup- 
posed rather  to  have  depressed,  for  a  time,  tluui 
to  hare  raised  the  national  character  of  Qermany. 
He  patronized  only  French  authors,  and  wrote  m 
that  language  himself.     He  never  encouraged 
national  feelings,  lookine  upon  his  soldiers  as 
mere  machines,  converted  to  use  by  discipline. 
Eie  maintained,  that  none  but  those  who  had  noble 
)lood  had  real  martial  spirit,  or  were  ever  worthy 
/command.   Thus  he  degraded  the  common  sol- 
iers,  teaching  the  officers  to  oppress  them;  and 
18  said  to  have  been  firom  this  cause  that  Prus- 
a  made  so  discreditable  a  figure  in  the  earlier 
ars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
13,  From,  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to 
3  French  Revolution  the  history  of  Qermany 
s  productive  of  few  remarkable  events,  except 
I  two  partitions  of  Poland,  m  1772  and  1792. 
(derick  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
derick  William,  a  man  of  £Eur  inferior  genius, 
>  conducted  some  secondary  wars  in  the  earlier 
of  his  rei^.    At  the  same  time  the  emperor 
;ph  XI.  yyas  endeavouring  in  vain  to  change 
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ouBT  of  tiie  bftfaitB  of  the  heterogenfioas  people 
i^xigrwhom  he  mled.  Bat  as  he  was  deficient  in 
pcactieai  sa^ractty,  instead  of  directing  and  guiding 
MtVir*'  pnrjudioes,  he  oatxaged  them,  and  len- 
<ki«d  all  rvionn  more  difficult. 

14.  1b  the  proceedings  of  the  German  gorem' 
ij  any  thi 


Its,  scarcely  any  thing  had  hitherto  been  done 

ic€  the  interests  of  the  pe<^le, — all  was  for  the 
phnees;  and  many  a  provmoe  was  transferred 
iiv«a  ooe  «uTvreign  to  another  in  fiilfilment  of  dip- 
kuwarW  stipolatians  as  fireely  as  a  Ikrm  might  he 
traastVemfd  to  a  new  owner.  Fnll  of  these  ideas, 
t^kat  nations  were  made  only  for  princes,  the 
ik-nsAtt  i>Muts  Tiewed  with  uneasiness  and  indig' 
nabja  t^  oathreak  of  the  French  Revelation. 
ABStxia  and  Praasia  united  together  in  1792,  with 
ibie  aTowvd  object  of  nonishing  the  revolationistB 
«:>!  ro«  ^Tius:  mooaichy.  Their  interference  only 
cMMed  a  lon^  series  oi  calamities  both  to  them- 
4<1t«s  and  t^  rest  of  Eon^M,  which  will  haye  to 
U»  ivc^wkd  in  a  sofase^oent  chapter. 


LXXL 

aSfTMT>  F*OM  THE  BES10KAT10X  OP  nJLCB  TO  THB 
MWS>LK  OF  THB  UXKISBXTH  CESCTUBT. 

1.  Tbb  eAbrts  whkh  Britain  had  Diade  daring  the 
«^*eu^  wu^^iforts  80  great  as  sometimes  to  in- 
>\4v«  fhe  ej^nditare  of  a  hondred  millions  of 
jMttnis  IB  one  Tear« — had  ezhaosted  the  "*»iima1 
rMOBitesu  A  period  of  great  deprosrionfoUowed, 
in  whkh  all  cuswui  anffaied;  and  some  oo  whom 
ih»  calamity  feU  with  peooliar  severity,  showed 

hot  not  OBnaftaral  pn^ienrnty  to 
tBihBlBBeo  and  dtsaftsetion.    The  blessings  of 

begsBto^Ane  themselyeB  by 

cwnmeree  re  rived,  and 

praapexoos.    Unforto- 
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natoly,  even  its  success  had  a  tendency  to  cotin- 
tenet  itself;  and  the  condusioii  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  peace  saw  one  of  those  commercial  con- 
vulsions which  haye  from  time  to  time  produced 
a  crisis  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  nave,  in- 
deed, inflicted  the  most  serious  calamities  it  has 
encoontered  since  the  war. 

2.  Few  political  events  of  importance  occurred 
af%er  the  establishment  of  peace,  until,  in  the  year 
1828,  it  was  thought  fit  to  cancel  some  of  the 
laws  which  created  religious  disabilities,  and  sub- 
jected those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  to  priva- 
tions or  penalties.    The  test  and  corporation  acts 
were  repealed  in  1828 ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman-cath- 
olics was  passed  after  considerable  discussion. 

3.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
iion,  many  British  statesmen  had  entertained  an 
^pimon  that  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
ountry  shoidd  De  revised  and  reformed  for  the 

Xse  of  restoring  the  spirit  which  had  origi- 
characterized  them.  But  the  terrible  drama 
inch  was  acted  abroad  frightened  both  the 
atesmen  and  the  people  of  Britain  for  a  time 
)m  every  thing  that  partook  of  the  character 

innovation.  After  tne  restoration  of  peace, 
wever,  the  desire  for  reform  revived,  and  a 
verful  party  in  its  favour  was  formed  in 
liament.  In  the  sununer  of  1830,  George  lY. 
i ;  and  his  brother  William  lY.,  who  succeeded 
I,  showed  a  disposition  to  give  what  assistance 
could  to  the  reform  party.  In  the  ensuing 
ter,  a  ministry  was  selected  from  this  party, 
I  earl  Orev  at  its  head.^  A  measure  called 
Reform  Bill,  for  altering  the  parliamentary 
ive  system  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

-was  then  introduced, 
e  main  principles  of  this  measure  were  tb 
nchise   some  places, — such  as  Gatton  and 
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Old  Sanim,  wliere  then  wmt  few  «r  hteaSkf  no 
TOten,  And  whei«  the  xigbt  of  pnfinHBtazy  ve- 
preientAdon  was  in  realitjbiMiglitaBd  Miid,adto 
gire  representativea  to  uie  larae  nii ■■far! Bring 
and  oommeicial  towns  wfaidi,  KaviBg  oome  into 


exiatenoe  alter  the  repreaentathne  sy^eoa 
estabiiflhed,  did  not  partake  of  ita  hrsnmtM. 
other  feature  of  the  meaaoieiraa  the  widening  of 
the  franchise.  Eren  in  eonaidfinifale  plaoea,  the 
choioe  of  a  member  to  represent  the  eaanMuiity, 
was  sometimes  in  a  very  few  hands.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  extend  it  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  occiAied  booses  worth  £10  a-yesr. 
Tms  measure  was  aetennxnedly  resi^»d,  eapeci- 
ally  by  the  classes  whose  power  and  importanee, 
derived  fix>m  the  influence  they  poasesaed  imder 
the  old  system,  would  be  materially  curtailed  1^ 
the  alteration.  After  encountering  moch  opposi- 
tion in  the  CommoDSi  the  measure  was  twice  lost 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  a  short  time,  it  ^ 
peered  to  be  abandoned, — earl  Grey's  gOTenunent 
retiring  from  office.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
people  WAS  so  menacing,  that  the  braye  oid  sol- 
dier, the  duke  of  Wellmgton,  who  was  to  he  at 
the  head  of  the  new  administration,  ccmaideied 
the  danger  to  the  country  by  an  attempt  to  cany 
oat  the  views  of  the  anti-reform  party,  too  great 
to  be  incurred.  An  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  opposition,  and  the  English 
Reform  Bill  passed  on  the  7th  of  June  1832,  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Scotland  and  Irehmd. 

6.  The  next  neat  political  contest  arose  on  the 
agricultural  ana  commercial  pdicy  of  the  legida- 
tion  of  the  empire.  From  time  to  time,  taxes  had 
been  laid  on  the  produce  of  foreign  coontries — 
especially  on  com — ^for  the  purpose  of  confening 
advanta^  on  the  producers  in  this  countiT.  It 
was  maintained  that  this  system  not  only  en- 
hanoed  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
working  oksses,  but  deprived  them  of  a  maribct 
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for  their  manufactures  among  those  foreigners 
from  whom  they  would  purchase  food.     At  the 
Aocession  of  Qaeen  Victoria  in  1837,  the  free-trflde 
party  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  within 
nine  years  afterwards,  it  had  so  completely  es- 
tablished itself  in  public  opinion,  that  a  ministry 
which  had  taken  office,  with  Sir  Kobert  Peel  at 
its  head,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  measure, 
was  the  means  of  giving  it  effect.    The  whole 
system  of  duties  and  taxes  was  at  the  same  time 
simplified.    After  a  commercial  crisis  in  1847, 
prosperity  once  more  returned  to  the  country, 
oringiug  with  it  full  employment  for  the  working- 
classes,  content,  and  increased  influence  through- 
out the  world. 

6.  This  was  proved  in  a  very  striking  manner 
by  the  events  of  1848,  when,  taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  French  revolution 
of  that  year,  a  body  of  men  termed  Chartists 
attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  in  England  and 
jScotlaad.  They  were  uniformly  unsuccessful, 
the  middle  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  working- 
3lass6S  uniting  to  support  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  seemed 
.t  one  time  dangerous,  as  arms  were  distributed 
fiere  in  considerable  quantities,  and  several  men 
f  station  and  ability  avowedly  declared  them- 
)lve8  ready  to  rebel,  while  emissaries  were  de- 
tatched  to  France  to  seek  aid  from  the  revolution- 
y  government.  But  when  the  rebellion  actually 
oke  oat,  it  was  easily  suppressed  by  a  smau 
iy  of  police,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
i9  and  1850  the  chief  measures  to  which  the 
islatnre  directed  their  attention  were — the 
cal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  establishment 
anitary  j^gnlations,  and  the  reform  of  the  gov- 
Tient  of  the  colonies.  In  1851  the  first  great 
[ihition  of  all  Nations  was  held  in  London, 
;h  Tvas  looked  upon  as  the  inauguration  of  an 
>f  universal  peace — a  dream  rudely  dispelled 
le  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war  in  1853. 

2  £2 
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LXXIL 

THK  FlSSCai  XKTOUJnOBS. 

1.  UrwABDS  of  a  centurjF  and  a-half  had  elapsed 
amoe  tke  <^  oonstitiitkHudbodj,  called  the  Statee- 
geiMsnl,  had  been  assemUed.  Unlike  the  Biituhi 
whose  parliaments  had  been  oontinnall  j  meeting 
doling  that  interval,  the  French  had  aimoat  for- 
gotten the  pnqper  oonstitntion  and  fhnctBons  of 
Uie  body.  It  consisted  of  repreaentatiTes  of  three 
orden  in  the  state,— the  nonlity,  the  clergy,  and 
the  commons,  representing  the  town  and  ooontiy 
districts.  A  momentoos  discussion  arose  at  the 
veiy  outset.  Were  these  Estates  to  sit  separately 
like  oor  Lords  and  Commons,  or  were  they  to  sit 
in  one  assembly  ?  By  the  tonner  plan,  whaterer 
was  Toted  by  the  Gommons  woold  oe  defeated  by 
the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics ;  but  if  all  sat  and 
voted  together,  the  Gommons  beine  the  most 
nomerons,  woold  be  masters  of  the  iegislatnre. 
After  a  yigoroos  conflict,  this  arrangement  was 
carried,  and  thus  was  created  a  democratic 
national  pariiamenL  • 

2.  Whde  this  body  was  pnisning  its  labooni,  a 
reaction  was  attempted  br  the  courtiers,  and  it 
was  in/<i^?*t<iil  to  the  people  in  an  alarming  man> 
ner  by  the  remoral  of  the  popolar  minister 
Necker.  It  was  then  that,  in  the  dread  of  being 
sappressed  by  an  armed  force,  the  people  assem* 
bled  in  crow«is  in  the  streets  of  Pans.  A  general 
cry  was  raised  to  attack  the  i^tille,  the  great 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  P^uris,  in  which  the 
state  prisoners  naed  to  be  confined.  On  the  14th 
of  July  1739,  it  was  besieged  and  battered  to  the 
groond. 

d.  This  event  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the 

£tee  oonstitational  goremment,  hot  un* 

il  called  forth  at  the  same  time  a 
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neirdasB  of  persons  who  delighted  in  bloodshed, 
anarchy,  and  confusion.    Feeuns  the  strength  of 
popolar  union,  these  men  united  themselves  in 
variooB  manners.    They  held  clubs,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  were  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cor- 
deliers.   There  was  an  established  organization 
thron^hout  Paris  called  the  Sections,  correspond- 
ing with  the  electoral  districts,  and  the  C!ommune 
or  corporation  of  Paris  had  formed  itself  into  a 
sort  of  rival  parliament  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or 
City  Hall.    All  these  bodies  were  in  constant 
activity.   In  the  more  respectable  quarters,  Mira- 
beaa  was  thundering  against  tyranny,  and  driving 
on  the  revolutionary  partry  with  his  fierce  elo- 
quence, and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  regent 
and  father  of  the  late  king  Lewis  Philippe,  was 
giving^  his  royal  countenance  to  the  revolutionists 
and  plotting  the  downfal  of  the  throne,    in  the 
clubs,  aeain,  men  of  still  more  desperate  inten- 
tions,— Marat,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Couthon, 
— were  stirring  up  their  followers  to  deeds  of 
blood. 

4.  The  imprudence  of  the  courtiers  gave  too 
much  colour  to  t]ie  suspicions  with  which  the 
people  were  excited.  A  plan  was  suggested  for 
effecUng  a  counter-revolution  and  overawing  Paris 
by  a  military  force.  This  design  being  betrayed 
It  a  banquet  at  which  the  queen,  believed  to  hold 
[espotic  opinions,  was  present,  the  people  of  Paris 
^ere  roused  to  a  frantic  state  of  excitement,  and 
squalid  army  of  the  rabble  marched  to  the  royal 
ilace  at  Versailles,  and  brought  the  king  and 
3  family  captives  to  Paris. 
5.  In  the  meantime,  the  States-general,  or  the 
itional  Assembly,  as  it  was  now  called,  {dso 
cited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  had  made 
sacrifice  of  the  special  privileges  of  the  re- 
ictive  orders  of  those  who  were  its  members. 
3  nobility  resigned  their  manorial  rights,  their 
iSf   ajid   their  game  laws;  the  clergy  gave 
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up  their  priTileges  and  titlies ;  and  almost  enary 
inequality  between  one  citizen  and  another  was 
■wept  away  on  the  celebrated  day  of  saerifioes, 
the  4th  of  August.  The  Asaembly  then  pro* 
oeeded  to  draw  up  a  declarati(»i  of  princi]^, 
called  the  Rights  oi  Man,  and  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution.  It  altered  the  whole  geographical 
chaiacter  of  France,  abolishing  the  provinces  with 
their  pecnliar  laws  and  oostoms,  and  sabedtating 
a  division  by  departments,  with  one  uniform 
legal  system  thronglKmt  the  land.  While  the 
Assembly  was  thos  employed,  the  nobles,  fin^ht- 
ened  by  the  coarse  wnicn  events  were  takmg, 
Ibrgot  their  duty  to  their  oonntry,  and  fled  abroad 
fai  great  numbers.  The  popr  king  endeavoared 
to  follow  their  example,  but  he  was  detected  and 
brought  back  in  the  attempt  to  eeci^e,  and 
thenceforth  he  was  looked  npon  as  an  oflSmder 
against  the  public,  and  treated  with  increased 
severity  as  a  state  criminaL 

6.  Tne  Assembly  having  prepared  a  ooostitii' 
tion,  dissolved,  and  a  new  leg^lative  body,  in 
which  the  most  violent  friends  of  anaichy  had  ob- 
tained seats,  assembled.  An  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  new  constitution  was  required  of  the  clergy, 
but  the  majority  of  them  reftised,  on  oonsoteo- 
tioos  grounds,  to  take  it.  The  revolutioiiarv 
party  insisted  on  applying  compulsion  towarJs 
them,  but  the  king,  who  had  hitnerto  yielded  to 
every  demand,  now  firmly  resisted,  and  a  colli- 
sion  became  inevitaUe.  On  the  l(Hh  of  August 
1790,  a  ferocious  mob,  headed  by  Danton,  and 
aided  by  the  mayor  of  Paris,  stormed  and  gutted 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  from  which  the  rojnd 
fianuy  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
king  was  suspended  nom  his  ftmctions,  and  im- 
prisoned, and  a  new  legislative  body  was  i^ppoiiited, 
called  the  National  Convention.  All  now  was 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  Many  peisons  oflbnsive 
to  the  popnUr  party  being  committed  to  pfieQai« 
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the  jaiLs  were  attacked,  and  their  inmates  sUuigh- 
tered.  The  king  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
to  death,  and  beheaded  on  the  2l8t  of  January 
1793. 

7.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  had,  in  the 
meantime,  resoWed  to  make  an  effort  to  arrest 
France  in  her  headlong  caieer,  and  if  possible  to 
saTe  the  life  of  the  kin^.     Unfortnnately  the 
effort  was  not  made  judicioasly,  bat  bj  Austria 
espcKsally  in  an  arrogant  and  domineermespirit. 
Excited  by  the  false  notion,  that  as  the  Trench 
were  disorganized  they  would  be  easily  subdued, 
ammgements  had  been  made  by  the  Prussians 
and  Aostrians  to  enter  France'  at  fiye  different 
points,  to  march  on  Paris,  and  force  the  rcTolu- 
tionists  into  submission.    Thus,  in  1793,  began 
the  great  European  war,  which  lasted  for  twenty* 
two  years.     The  reyolutionists,  especially  the 
extreme  party,  were  now  much  alarmed.    They 
demanded  powers  to  enable  them  to  suppress 
traitors,  as  they  called  them,-  within,  and  combat 
enemies  without;  and  thus  they  established  a 
despotic  authority  to  punish  all  whom  they  sus* 
pected  or  disliked,  and  to  raise  troops  to  prosecute 
the  war.    This  system  was  called  the  Keign  of 
Terror.     It  was  distin^shed  by  bold  and  suc- 
cessful military  operations  against  the  German 
Tellifferents,  but  at  the  same  time  by  an  extent  of 
jnelty  and  slaughter  exercised  against  all  who 
rere  sunpofled  to  &your  royalty,  or  eyen  mode- 
ition,  the  history  of  which  it  is  sickening  to 
druse.     It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  a  mil- 
^n  oi  people  were  put  to  deatn.    At  leng^  a 
action  took  place  in  the  reyolution,  called  in 
e  fVenoh  calendar  of  the  day  that  of  the  ninth 
Hiennidor,  and  Bobespieire  and  his  colleagues 
)re  taken  to  the  gmllotme,  which  they  had  sup- 
ed  -with  so  many  yictims. 
J.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  ffreat  controlling 
aius  of  the  rayolutioni  Nap<Meon  Bonaparte, 
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iim»e«red  on  the  wene.    The  Royalists,  and  some 

(^  the  toiniiltaotts  mob  of  Paris,  had  broken  oat 

ia  an  insoneotion  called  the  affiur  of  the  Sections, 

which  Napoleon  was  employed  to  put  down, — a 

•errice  wnich  he  performed  in  a  very  effectual 

naaner.    He  waa  appointed  in  1796  to  command 

the  army  inyading  Italy,  and  there  he  gained 

OTer  the  Anstrians  the  great  battles  of  Rivoli  and 

Areola,    lie  afterwards  saOed  with  a  nnmeroos 

exwditicqi  to  Esypt,  the  objects  of  which  were 

batoed  by  the  ^itish.     Retumine  to  France, 

where  he' was  popular  and  powerfm,  and  almost 

entire  ma^ter  cf  tne  army,  he  managed,  by  extra- 

Mdinary  dexterity  and  cunning,  to  raise  a  quarrel 

with  the  legulatiTe  body  called  the  Council  of 

Fire  Hundred,  and  driring  them  out  of  their  hall 

of  assembly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  form 

a  new  goTeniment  called  the  Gonsiuate,  of  which 

he  wa»  the  head. 

91  HenceA^ith  France  was  for  sereral  years 
nndef  his  c^^le  sway.  In  1804,  he  was  deciaied 
empiMrar*  He  was  crowned  wHh  imposing  mag- 
nifie^nee^  restoring  many  of  the  dignified  offices 
and  other  iastitutioiis  which  had  bmn  abolished 
hr  ^  ivTxVlutioiiista.  He  threatened  an  inyasion 
«^  Itritain ;  but  finding  that  to  be  impracticahle, 
he  imMenlT  turned  his  anns  against  the  Austri- 
aMt«  and  giuned  many  great  nctories,  the  chief 
ef  whk^  waa  the  celebrated  battle  of  Austerliti. 
He  i^Yv^tkttiwd  neariy  aU  the  continental  states, 
W«Tiag  Austria  and  FVussia  only  the  shadow  of 
Mver,  and  f^anng  lus  rdations  and  foUowevs  on 
5>e  thwwwi^^  smaUerVingdnma  He  attempted 
«>  mak«  his  Ivother  kiBfr  of  Spain ;  but  by  the  aid 
«( th«  lUitisK  after  a  Wg  contest,  the  French 
wwe  driven  ttom  the  iVminsala.  After  a  second 
s^mesftd  war  with  Austria  in  1809,  he  alUed  him- 
pslf  ti>  Aiat  emire  by  a  marriage  widi  the  areh- 
Maria  i<i<<^i^n 

^rai^iag  amfaitka  seemed  now 
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to  grow  beyond  all  human  'bounds,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  overrun  the  great 
empire  of  Russia  with  the  largest  army  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.    But  he  was  met  by  a  power 
stronger  than  that  of  man,  in  the  deamy  winter 
of  that  rieorons  climate*.    On  the  19th  of  October 
1812,  he  began  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, which  could  be  afterwards  traced  hy  a  line  of 
skeletons,  and  brought  back  into  France  but  a 
trifling  fraction  of  the  vast  army  which  he  had  led 
into  Russia.   Europe  now  began  to  look  on  him  as 
a  common  oppressor,  and  many  of  the  French  felt 
that  they  were  made  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
inordinate  ambition.    After  fighting  many  reso- 
lute battles  with  his  combined  enemies,  he  was 
obliged,  on  the  11th  of  April  1814,  to  renounce 
the  throne,  and  retire  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
Lewis  XVIII.,  the  representative  of  the  Bourbon 
kings,  came  from  his  quiet  retreat  in  England  to 
occupy  the  French  throne ;  but  the  courtiers  he 
brought  with  him  acted  offensively  to  the  people, 
and  Napoleon,  taking  advantage  of  the  discontent 
ao  created,  was  speedily  back  in  Paris.    He  col- 
lected a  grand  army,  and  on  the  18tih  of  June, 
nskins*  a  decisive  battle,  was  entirely  routed  at 
Waterioo  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

11.  The  Bourbons  were  again  restored,  and  a 
kind  of  constitutional  government  was  estab- 
ished  in  France,  consisting,  like  our  own,  of  two 
parliamentary  assemblies — ^the  peers  and  the  de* 
futies.  A  long  conflict  was  carried  on  both  in 
!ie  legislature  and  the  press  between  the  demo- 
ratic  or  constitutional  and  the  absolute  parties. 
*n  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  in 
$24,  tile  latter  party  had  a  decided  friend  in  the 
onarch,  who  now  showed  a  determination  to  get 
1  of  the  constitution.  In  pursuance  of  this  re- 
[ution,  on  the  26th  of  July  1830,  three  royal 
linances  astonished  the  people  of  Paris.  The 
St  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  second 
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disBolTed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  third 
altered  the  law  of  eleclion. 

12.  Tlie  first  step  in  the  ReTolution  of  the  three 
daja,  as  this  was  called,  was  taken  by  the  editois 
of  the  newspapers,  who  refused  to  obey  the  ordi- 
nance against  them,  and  they  were  supported  by 
the  courts  of  law.  The  liberal  memoers  of  the 
chambers  assembled  and  consulted  together,  and 
as  if  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  the  national 
guards,  a  sort  of  popular  militia  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  Charles  X.,  were  re-embodied.  An 
ineffectual  resistance  was  offered  by  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  revo- 
lulionary  party  were  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  Qiarles.A.  was  detbroned. 

13.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in 
this  reTolution  desired  to  establish  a  republic 
But  the  yeteran  marquis  Lafayette,  whose  in- 
fluence was  almost  unbounded,  brought  the  majo- 
rity of  the  deputies  to  adopt  the  principle  of  what 
he  called  royalty  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  became  kinjB^  as  Lewis  Philippe.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had  seen  many 
leTerses  of  fortune.  His  fiiTourite  object  was  to 
preserre  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  gire  it  an 
opportunity  to  become  prosperous  in  tranquillity. 
He  was  much  hated  by  sections  both  of  royalists 
uid  ultra  republicans,  and  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  him.    This  made  his  Ufe  more 

Eredotts  in  the  eyes  of  the  middle  classes,  who  be- 
eved  that  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  peaoe 
of  Europe  depended  on  his  remaining  in  quiet 
possession  of  ^  throne.  The  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  him  made  him  ambitious  of  personal 
power,  and  though  he  employed  two  able  man 
who  had  raised  themselves  to  uieir  high  station— 
Guijsot  and  Thien — ^he  did  not  leare  the  admiu* 
stw^pn  of  tflhtis  to  their  management,  as  a  oon* 
_.*^_.*^    .  _  t     ^j^  should,  but  personally  dio* 

remment^ 
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14.  Seyeral  exposures  of  official  corruption  had 

induced  a  large  party  to  demand  a  reform  of  the 

electoral  law,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

1848.   The  king  was  determined  not  only  to  re- 

sigt  all  concession  to  this  party,  but  to  put  down 

the  agitation  for  reform.    On  the  appearance  of  a 

procliunation  on  the  21st  of  February,  prohibiting 

a  reform  banquet,  the  people  assembled  in  arms. 

The^  occupied  the  night  in  building  barricades  or 

massive  walls  at  the  openings  of  the  streets,  and 

had  ran  up  a  complete  line  of  such  fortifications. 

The  greater  part  of  the  troops  sympathized  with 

them,  or  refused  to  fire  on  them,  and  they  were 

speedUy  masters  of  Paris,  whence  Lewis  Philippe 

and  the  royal  family  fled  in  disguise. 

15.  A  provisional  government  was  hastfly  con- 
structed, with  Lamartine,  the  eminent  autnor,  at 
its  head.    Some  members  of  it  were  of  the  body 
called  Socialists,  who  thought  they  could  take 
into  their  hands  as  governors  the  whole  concerns 
of  the  working-classes,  ensuring  them  employ- 
ment and  a  competent  livelihood.    Hopes  were 
thus  thrown  out  which  could  not  be  fulfnled,  and 
after  many  partial  risings,  on  the  23d  of  June  the 
socialists  and  their  followers  had  again  raised  a 
i'ne  of  barricades,  which  were  strongly  fortified, 
ifter  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  the  msurrection 
vas  suppressed  by  general  Gavaignac,  who  be- 
ame  dictator  of  the  country  until  a  president  of 
ie  republic  was  elected,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
'he  cnoice  fell  on  Le^s  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of 
[^  emperor.     Moderate  expectations  only  were 
itertained  of  his  capacity  to  fill  such  an  office; 
it  reliance  gradually  came  to  be  placed  in  his 
yenunent,  the  country  became  quiet,  and  to- 
jrda  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  he  ootained  gene- 
respect  by  the  views  which  he  embodied  in 
able  and  judicious  speech,  and  by  the  appear- 
e  of  tranqnillity  and  prosperity  which  France 
assumed  under  his  government. 
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of  the  age— Napoleon.    This  unscrupulous  con- 
queror immediately  conceived  the  design  of  turn- 
ing the  distracted  state  of  the  country  to  the  fur- 
therance of  Ms  own  plans  of  aggrandizement. 
With  oonsommate  ai*t  he  got  the  father  and  the 
son,  along  with  the  queen,  to  meet  him  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  there  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  resira  their  power  and  claims  into  his  hands. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  raised  a  quarrel  with 
Portugal  as  the  ally  of  England,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital.    Silently,  and  almost  im- 
perceptiblv,  he  diffused  an  army  through  Spain, 
which  took  possession  of  all  the  fortifi^  places. 
It  was  then  time  to  throw  off  the  mask.     It  was 
announced  that  the  Peninsula  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  emperor  of  Franco,  and  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  was  appointed  king.    The  Spaniards, 
though  a  poor  and  idle,  were  still  a  high  spirited 
nation.     They  rose  in  resistance  against  the 
oppression  of  the  invaders,  but  it  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  their  undisciplined  peasants  encoun- 
tered the  well  trained  and  skilfully  commanded 
troops  of  France.    Yet  they  carried  on  a  murder- 
ous system  of  retaliation,  called  guerilla  warfare, 
in  which  many  of  the  invading  £oops  were  slain 
[n  ambuscades  or  petty  skirmishes. 

4.  It  was  the  obje(Sl  of  the  British  government, 
n  its  great  conflict  with  Napoleon,  to  aid  any  of 
he  continental  nations  subjected  to  his  sway., 
^hich  appeared  likely  to  struggle  for  its  inde- 
endence,  and  their  eyes  were  naturally  turned 
>wards  Spain.  The  cause  of  a  country  fighting 
»r  her  liberty  was  at  the  same  time  popular 
ith  the  British  people,  so  that  both  the  foreign 
id  domestio  policy  of  the  government  seemed  to 
notion  an  expemtion  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
mmeucement  of  the  attempt  served  more  to 
velop  the  abilities  of  the  commanders,  and  the 
durance  of  the  troops,  than  the  preparation  and 
ig^ment    with  which  the  expedition  was  de- 
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signed.  In  the  end,  Sir  Arthnr  WeUosley,  after* 
waids  duke  of  Wellmgton,  had  a  conBiderablo 
foroe  put  at  his  dispersal,  and  overcoming  hy 
degrees  the  not  unnatoral  jealousy  of  the  nathres 
towards  foreigners  of  a  different  religion,  he 
rallied  round  mm  a  numerous  Spanish  and  Porta- 
ffuese  army,  which  had  a  great  influence  in  finally 
ariying  the  invaders  across  th6  Pjrrenees,  and 
restoring  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula. 

5.  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  on  his  re* 
storation,  showed  little  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  fought  so  bravely  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  had  so  willingly  received  him 
back  as  its  monarch  when  the  enemy  was  driven 
forth.  Though  a  constitution  had  been  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  ames  of  Spain,  he  revived  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples  of  former  times,  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  ruled  as  ail  absolute  irresponsible  moaareh. 
He  had  thus  reigned  for  about  seven  years,  when, 
in  1820,  a  constitutional  movement  compelled  iuni 
to  recaU  the  Cortes  or  parliament,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time  Mexico  declared  its  independence, 
and  other  colonies  of  Spain  threw  off  tbeir  alle- 
ffiance.  Constitutional  laws  were  again  estab- 
Bshed,  and  the  monastic  orders  were  abolished, 
while  the  powers  of  the  church  were  in  various 
other  shapes  repressed.  The  suddenness  with 
which  these  objects  were  accomplished  caused  a 
conmderable  reaction,  especially  among  the  peas- 
antry, over  whom  the  Spanish  clergy  have  always 
exercised  great  influence. 

6.  The  French  monarchy  was  at  that  time  in- 
dined  to  carry  on  a  crusade  for  absolute  princi- 
ples, and,  senmng  over  an  army  to  aid  the  royalist 
party,  the  constitutionalists  were  supprasseo,  and 
their  leaders  sought  refuge  in  Britain.  Ferdi- 
nand had  a  brother,  Don  Carlos,  and  a  daughter 
bom  in  1880.    A  miserable  war  about  their  oon- 

*|lits  kept  Spain  In  turmoil  for  several 
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yean.  According  to  ordinary  hereditary  princi- 
ples, the  king's  daughter  woold  have  snoceeded 
him,  bat  it  was  maintained  that  the  Bourbon 
fAmily  had  brought  with  them  and  had  estab- 
lished in  Spain  me  old  Salic  law  of  France,  by 
which  females  are  excluded  from  the  throne.  The 
war  was  notccAicluded,  and  the  title  of  the  young 
queen  fully  acknowledged,  until  the  year  1840. 

7.  From  that   time  Spain  has  been  oompa- 
nitively  peaoefuL    The  queen's  marriage,  in  1846, 
to  Don  Francisco  d' Assis,  created  a  great  political 
sensation,  as  it  was  supposed  that  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, then  king  of  France,  had  brought  it  about 
U)  open  a  way  for  his  descendants  to  the  Spanish 
throne;  but  the  rcTolutions  of  1848,  in  which 
singularly  enough  the  people  of  the  PeninsiUa 
preserved  their  tranquillity,  swept  over  this  in- 
trigue, and  buried  it  in  oblivion.    Several  military 
conspiracies  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom, 
but  as  they  were  aimed  principally  at  the  power  of 
the  ministers,  the  throne  suffered  little  from  them, 
except  that  Queen  Isabella  became  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  successful  adventurers.  Af  ean- 
whiie  she  had  been  daily  growing  more  unpopu- 
lar; and  at  length,  in  September  1868,  the  fleet 
and  army  revolted,  Madnd  rose,  and  the  queen 
fied  to  France.    A  provisional  government  was 
appointed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  establish  a  re- 
public ;  but  the  Cortes  deciding  in  favour  of  a  mon- 
archy, Prince  Amadeus,  second  son  of  Victor- 
Enunanuel,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  (16th 
Yov.  1870^. 

8.  The  later  history  of  Portugal  has  had  a  con- 
iderable  resemblance  to  that  of  Spain.  A  long 
tru^^le,  in  which  the  right  of  tne  daughter  of 
*edTO  was  resisted  by  his  brother  Don  Miguel, 
Fided  in  the  establishment  of  the  queen's  author- 
y  in  1832.  In  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  the  oppo- 
mts  of  the  ordinary  hereditary  succession  to  the 
rone  were  the  party  who  favoured  high  eccle- 
istical  principles  and  arbitrary  government. 
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Lxxrv. 

OERMAirr  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OP  EUBOPK  FROM 
THK  OUTBREAK  OP  THE  PBENCH  REVOLUTION  TO 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  hostile  attempts  made  by  Germany  to 
suppress  the  reyolutionary  spirit  in  France,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Instead  of  marching  to 
Paris  and  dictating  terms  to  the  reyolationists, 
the  invading  armies  were  not  only  met  and  baffled 
by  the  republican  generals,  but  the  war  was 
carried  into  the  territories  of  the  invaders.  The 
Austrian  power  was  shaken  in  Italy  by  Napoleon, 
while  another  army  under  Morean  penetrated  into 
the  German  dominions  of  Austria,  and  gained  in 
Bavaria  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Prussia,  very  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  to  preserve  neutrality,  and 
profit  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  amid  the 
general  confusion.  By  the  treaty  of  Lnneville  in 
1801,  part  of  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  ceded  to  France,  while  Prussia  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  dominion  in  another  di- 
rection. With  intense  selfishness  this  power 
watched  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  uncertain 
which  alliance  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  adopt,  when  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  in  1805 
decided  it  in  favour  of  France.  By  a  secret  treaty 
Piiissia  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of 
Hanover,  on  condition  of  fiirther  cessions  to 
France.  This  act  of  perfidy  enraged  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  and,  declaring  war  against  Prus- 
sia, her  fleet  swept  the  seas  of  Prussian  vessels. 

2.  The  same  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  German  empire.  A  number 
of  the  states,  which  collectively  formed  part  of  that 
empire,  were  merged  into  the  Confederation  ot 
th©  ^^^1  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon : 
iitt  Francisj  his  authority  limited  to  the  here- 
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dltary  states  of  bis  family,  henceforth  took  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  Another  war  broke 
ont  with  France,  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Vienna  in  1809,  when  Napoleon  was  mamed  to 
the  archdachess  Maria  Louisa. 

3.  French  interference  in  various  shapes  morti- 
fied the  feelings  of  the  Germans,  and  a  secret  but 
deep  discontent   began  to  take  root.      In  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  it  had  broken  out  in  a 
Yigorous  resistance ;  and  thoughtful  and  earnest 
Prussians  were  beginning  to  nourish  a  still  more 
profound  patriotic   feeling.      The    government 
continued  its  mean  subservience    to  the   con- 
queror, but  the  people  were  daily  becoming  less 
inclined  to  submit  to  French  Insolence.    Stein,  a 
celebrated  statesman,  secured  the  devotion  of  the 
peasantry  by  emancipating  them  from  serfdom. 
The  literature  of  the  day  called  on  the  Germans 
to  rise  for  their  fatherland;  secret  associations 
were  formed;  and  the  women,  giving  up  their 
jewels  for  the  national  service,  wore  iron  orna- 
ments.    At  length  the  storm  burst  forth.    The 
g-ovemment  could  not  stem  it,  and  a  war  of  exter- 
mination began.    Hitherto  the  different  countries 
of  Germany  had  treated  each  other  as  strangers, 
sometimes  hostile  and   sometimes  in  alliance  ; 
but  henceforth  the  feeling  began  to  be  entertained, 
:hat  all  who  spoke  the  German  tongue  were  one 
)eopIe,  and  that  to  quarrel  with  any  part  was  to  be 
tostile  to  the  whole.    Generals  of  eminence,  fit  to 
ontend  with  those  of  France,  now  arose,  and  the 
''orld  looked  with  admiration  on  the  feats  of  the 
steran  Blucher.    At  length  a  great  battle  was 
ught  at  Leipsic,  at  which  the  emperor  of  Austria 
id  the  king  of  Prussia  were  present,  and  their 
3ops    victorious.      Finally,   Blucher  with    his 
'ussians  arrived  in  time  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 
follow  up  the  victory  gained  by  Wellington, 
i  almost  annihilate  the  fugitive  army. 
i.   At    the  congress  of  Vienna,  both  Prussia 
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and  Austria  received  their  reward,  the  former 
conBiderably  angmenting  her  dominions,  and  the 
latter  aoqairing  a  permanent  powerin  Italy.  Of  the 
monarchies  whicn  had  been  oestowed  on  the  rela- 
tions and  followers  of  Napoleon,  one  only,  which  had 
not  becoi  conferred  by  the  conqueror  but  offered  by 
a  willing  people,  was  allowed  to  suryiye  the  treaty 
of  Vienna.  Bemadotte  had  been  chosen  king  of 
Sweden,  and  that  country  was  united  with  Nor- 
way. The  Belgian  provinces  which  had  been  at- 
tacned  to  Austria  were,  along  with  some  other 
districts,  joined  to  Holland,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  so  formed,  was  made  the 
dominion  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    In  1830,  Bel- 

fium,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  severed 
erself  from  Holland  and  became  an  independent 
kinffdom.  At  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  integrity 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  being  recognised,  Geneva, 
the  Valais,  and  Neufchatel  were  added  to  the  con- 
federation, the  last,  until  1857,  being  nominally 
subject  to  Prussia.  The  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies was  restored  to  his  dominion  over  Naples; 
and  besides  the  establishment  of  the  Austrian  au- 
thority in  Italy,  a  re -arrangement  was  made  of  the 
minor  states.  Greece  remained  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Turkey,  but  that  interesting  territory, 
rising  against  Mohammedan  rule,  was  subse- 
quently established  as  a  separate  kingdom  (1830). 

5.  During  the  peace  Germany  became  ]>ro8per- 
ous;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  constitutions 
which  the  monarchs  had  promised  in  their  hour  of 
need  were  not  granted ;  and  Prussia  kept  up  the 
system  of  aggrandizement,  gradually  drawing  the 
small  states  within  her  influence. 

6.  The  Germans  were  quiet,  but  uneasy  and 
restless,  when  th^  news  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1848  reached  tliem.  Quick  as  an  electric  shock, 
it  let  loose  a  hurricane  which  swept  over  all  the 

In  almost  every  lar^  town  there  were 
*«d  bloodshed.    An  mdependent  pariia- 
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ment  attempted  to  form  itself,  but  was  in  the  end 
suppressed  Ere  this,  however,  was  accomplished, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  esctremely  anxious  to  acquire 
popular  favour,  endeavoured  by  various  minis- 
terial changes  to  content  the  people,  but  was 
always  distrusted  by  them ;  collisions  and  blood- 
shed took  place  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  he 
at  last  had  recourse  to  military  coercion,  which 
was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  promulgate  a 
satisfactory  constitution. 

7.  The  events  in  Austria  were  still  more  alarm- 
ing.   It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  that  empire  would 
be  sw^pt  from  the  list  of  European  states.     The 
Italian  provinces  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
their  independence.    A  bloody  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Vienna,  and  Mettemich,  who  had  long 
been  the  absolute  prime  minister  of  the  empire, 
fled  to  England.    A  revolutionary  Slavonic  gov- 
ernment took    possession  of  Prague.      It   was 
nevertheless  by  the  Slavonians  that  the  empire 
was  to  be  preserved.     The  Hungarians  acknow- 
ledged the  emperor  of  Austria  as  their  head,  but 
denied  that  they  were  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  Vienna,  holding  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  their  own  laws  and  institutions.     Ke- 
solred  to  assert  their  independence,  they  held  com- 
munication with  the  insurgents  of  Vienna.     Buc 
the  Croats,  under  Jellachich,  supported  the  empire, 
and  with  the  other  imperial  forces  besieged  Vienna, 
which  they  took  after  frightful  slaughter.     With 
the  aid  of  Russia,  Hungary  was  subdued,  and  the 
eaders  of  the  rising  there  were  hunted  so  merci- 
essly  through  other  countries,  that  Britain  and 
*>ance  at  last  intervened  for  their  protection. 

8.  Peace  and  order  were  to  all  appearance 
3stored  in  1849,  but  an  uneasy  feeling  of  restlesK- 
esa  still  pervaded  the  German  states.  The  people 
'  Hesse  Cassel  having  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
oderate  reform,  which  rmssia  supported,  the  two 
'eat   German  powers  were  in  imminent  danger 

2  F 
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of  iiiTolTmgEiiropeinageiienilwar.  ETaiteallT 
tbey  became  friends,  both  imitmg  to  eztiiigiiisti 
ooBotitntioiuUini  in  the  OQBfBdentkn. 


LXXV. 

AVKKICA. 

1.  Is  tbe  middle  of  the  dghteentfa  centiiry,  tbe 
British  ooloDies  in  America  were  growing  popa- 
loos.  powerful,  and  rich.  Many  of  their  euliest 
inhabitants  had  betaken  themselTes  to  the  soli- 
tndes  of  the  New  Worid  to  indulge  in  reUgioos 
or  political  opinions  which  were  for  the  time 
suppressed  in  England,  and  their  descendants 
were  thns  reared  in  priuciplcs  of  self-government 
and  independence.  They  were  loyal  and  stronglT 
attached  to  the  throne ;  bat  it  was  to  the  monarch 
as  the  head  of  their  own  local  goremment,  whUe 
dhey  disliked  all  sahfection  to  the  British  pariis- 
ment :  a  feeling  which  was  incantioiisly  rowied  into 
action  in  n&  by  Mr  GrenTille's  measure  for 
lerying  a  stamp-duty  in  the  American  colonies. 

2.  Notwithstanding  manifestatiotis  of  mieqiiiTO- 
cal  hostility  which  this  measure  elicited,  even 
among  the  highest  and  most  respectable  class  of 
colonists,  the  infatuated  minister  resolved  to  cany 
oat  his  principle,  and  soon  afterwards  levied  a  duty 
on  tea.  This  was  met  by  openaetsof  hostility,  which 
were  followed  by  coerciye  measores  in  the  British 
parliament.  Troops  being  sent  over,  the  different 
prorinoes  elected  deputies  to  act  together  in  the 
i^^proaching  crisis,  and  in  1775  they  met  as  the 
congress  of  the  thirteen  united  provinces  of 
America.  Haying  chosen  the  celebrated  Wash- 
ington  as  their  general,  the  commencement  of  the 
showed  that  reconciliation  was  hopeless,  and 
the  celebrated  '*  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
»ted,  asserting  the  right  of  the 
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states  to  a  separate  goyemment,  and  their  sever- 
ance irom  Britain.  After  a  protracted  war  of 
varied  success,  in  which  the  American  cause  was 
freqaently  in  extreme  danger,  the  independence 
of  the  states  w^s  acknowledged  by  Britain  in  1783. 

3.  The  form  of  government  adopted  by  them 
was  an  elected  president,  a  senate  or  upper  house, 
and  a  congress  Or  lower  house,  both  also  elective. 
These  represent  the  separate  states,  which  have, 
however,  local  legislatures  with  certain  defined 
powers. 

4.  The  United  States  have  extended  their  terri- 
tories  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
their  population  has,  from  the  free  space  so  opened 
up  and  the  continual  immigration  from  all  parts  of 
]Efurope,  increased  beyond  any  known  precedent. 
From  about  three  millions  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  it  majr  now  be  counted 
at  thirty-nine  millions.     Embracing  much  variety 
of  climate  and  soil,  the  productions  and  social 
habits  of  that  great  country  are  of  course  widely 
difiTerent  in  the  several  states.    In  the  southern 
division,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  preju- 
dicial to  white  labour,  slavery  had  become  an 
institution  and   was    defended    as  a  necessity. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  states  had  long 
endeavoured  to  abolish  negro  slavery,  and  at 
length  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dent in  1861,  looked  so  threatening  to  the  interests 
of  the   south,   that   13  states  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Union.    After  a  long  and  costly  war, 
in  which  both  parties  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  energy  and  endurance,  the  secession 
was  conquered;  but  not  until  President  Lincoln 
had  fallen  beneath  the  blow  of  an  assassin  (1865). 
The    vice-president   succeeded,    and    when    his 
term  of  office  expired  he  was  replaced  by  General 
Grant,  by  whose  tenacity  and  firmness  the  civil 
war    had   been  brought  to  a  close.    The  great 
icliievenaent  of  his  government  was  the  treaty  by 


^  'it«2^  rlW  SSttKQiM^  ^tnwieiMi  Gi^at  Britain  and 
uxi  xttihM  :^taftR{>  ««»  wfeiteA  to  the  peaceful 

>.  '^$I«utt  Jittl  4C  Jk^R9^r  <w)t  period  planted 
-'fc'Utimjat^  ^t  JLimcnnib:  Wt  if  the  British  colo- 
'ti;<»^  utu  *}vc  iu  3tQi;&  p«r««r  <i>(r  s«lf-ffOTemment 
»•  ;ut}w  ^^u^M».  «&MiK  i^iT  $|piuii  had  still  less. 
r>«K«  ajr^u/mjijv  svfii  w^ik  the  moDaich  derived 
:Otj  7r»w*t  2utf  vif  ^vifc^^cvi  «rtf  the  Indies,  were 
^  ito«*c  ^tttJrwOAl  «»  tibe  sttfnwst  despotism,  and 
^ttt«4  ??uut<o^  tih»  Qi»nu»$  ol*  :sa|filying  the  neces- 
>ifc»«  ji  «vn;:iA';«$t^  <vqErtKf$  imu  the  proceeds  of 
::atr  rttctf  ^;c  ittOK&^ttT  vc  tW  settlers.  At  length, 
v^sto:  Briir»/w  >iR»  i;tr^::iti£if«i  m  the  murs  of  Kapo- 
Jtf%nti  ^  ^{»aii>OL  4evHvtt^»»  W^an^  in  1810,  a  jtm 
K  bti»?^«msttr{^^^  wodtidi  did  m.^  terminate  until 
^^^-V  wo««  li!^««w  ATwes.  ChiK«  Mexico^  Peru, 
aaii  v*>iaaif<siBitX  h^JL  ^iMn  ^nendly  accepted  as 
;b^r  $CMi;«  oy  t&e  ^^^timuiKnts  of  Europe. 

^  N<«riv^  at  the  ^siaie  time  the  Portogneso 
VVU.HKT  <iM:  ^BudSL  vhieh  had  si^panited  from  the 
attvchtf r><vHttcnr«  nther  <£»  the  principle  of  legiti* 
Ottftcy  Muuk  oA'*  Kyahiicami^m>  was  aiso  declared 
aft  BfclgpfdtfRt  $cate>  and  raised  to  the  lank  of  an 
e«i|w«.  AtWr  waBT  veais  of  qaiet  prosperity, 
;»v«nfhr  tri«i4  br  a  Vrar  with  Paiagnay,  the 
eakpetiw  IVdn>  IL  aholished  slareiy  in  1871,  by  a 
deieW  diKlarinjt^  all  ehiUien  of  slaTe  parents  to  be 

hkWifiMe» 
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LXXVL 

THE  BSITUB  OEPBVDESCIES. 

1.  The  most  wonderful  dependency  which  peiham 
has  evCT  existed  on  the  glohe  fo/it»  vast^rtenL 
Its  steady  increase,  and  the  finnness  with  which 
the  rems  of  govenunent  are  held  over  it  by 
a  distmt  autEonty,  U  the  British  empire  in 
the  Mst  bo  eaily  as  the  year  1699,  a  company 
WM  fonned  m  Ixmdon  for  trading  with  the  ^ist 
Indies.  It  contmued  this  trade  nnder  yarioos 
forms  and  authorities  for  a  considerable  period, 

Mtabli8hmgcommerdalfactories,butneyerdm^ 

mg  of  myadmg  or  governing  the  country.    In 

fact,  Am  empire  has  been  &  a  manner  forced 

upon  Bntam  liomthe  peculiar  position  of  the  on- 

gmal  natives.     They  are  a  gentle  and  dodle 

though  ing^ous  race,  ever  liable  to  be  subdued 

by  Mohammedan  ana  other  warlike  tribes  from  the 

more  central  parts  of  Asia.  For  protection  against 

^^ilf"  "^T^"*  ^^^  ^'P^^d  to  the  new  cLere, 

whom  they  found  to  fc  bohi  and  adventurous, 

and  m  one  instance  *fter  another  the  people  w«S 

glad  to  come  under  the  dominion  of  ^British, 

rather  than  remam  under  t1i«»iv  ««■»» 

2.  TH^  the  adven^^e^llSS^nS:; 
nto  intrigues  to  dethnme  princes,  or  advocate 
«rticii^  chums  to  a  throne,  alwiys  obtainmir 
aore  advantoge  as  ttie  condition  7their  inter! 
enfaoD,  The  French  early  foUowedm  the  same 
mhitioiiB  cdurse,  and  naturally  a  rivalry  arose 

^l'^'^tJI!*^.^^Z^'    S?<»^«fterth7mSdk 

tbo  eighteenth  centunr,  CUve,  who  had  e^ 

It  a0  a  merchant's  derk,  gain^  scvmTJS^ 

idah  dommion.     This  rousAfi  *\,^  v!!*i  - 

.  French,  who.  fbrt  ,„^SK„*^«^^-^' 

2p2 
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nnder  the  tiravs  but  rash  L&II7,  nttempted  to 
drive  the  British  oat  of  India,  and  were  thetn- 
ulres  overthromi  ui  the  conflict,  at  once  ixmag 
*11  influence  and  position  in  the  Eaat. 

3.  SometimeB  b;  the  cession  of  territories,  at 
other  times  b;  hsTing  to  auhdne  neighbonrins 
chiefs  who  attacked  ibeic  possessions,  tbe  domi- 
uioDfl  of  the  company  graanallj  enlarged,  and  it 
was  necessary,  in  178*,  to  Bnbject  the  poBsessora 
of  so  wide  a  territorial  power  to  the  control  of  tbe 
goremment.  From  that  time  the  sutbority  in 
the  East  has  been  uf  a  mixed  cboraoter, — partly 
administered  by  tbe  office-bearers  of  the  company, 
and  partly  by  tboie  of  tbe  imperial  goyemment. 
In  1U03,  a  war  look  place,  wbicb  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  deprive  tbe-  great  Mogul  of  his  impe- 
rial power,  and  he  died  a  pensioner  of  .Britain  aome 
years  afterwards.  A  cod  test,  subsequently  provoked 
by  tbe  neighbouring  Birman  empire,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges,  ended,  in  1S2S,  in  farther  ac- 
quisitions of  territory.  In  1839,  the  qnorrels  and 
contentions  of  the  waiHke  tribes  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  central  India,  began  a  aeries  of  con- 
flicts, which  mov  be  said  to  have  lasted  till  1S49. 
An  able  cbief^  Kimjeet  Singh,  had  there  made  for 
himself  an  empire  and  an  army :  on  his  death  die 
former  fell  to  pieces,  but  the  latter,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, formed  tbe  bold  design  of  invading  and  con- 
quering Hindostan,  to  rale  over  it  as  other  despotic 
conquerors  had  done.  This  was  of  course  resist- 
ed; but  aithougb  tbey  had  suffered  many  bloody 
defeats,  it  was  found  impossible  to  control  them 
without  annexing  the  rich  territory  of  the  Pnn- 
JBub.  It  is  estimated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'T'T.  governed  by   Britain  or 


w  year  ISiii  occurred  a  long  war,  in 
«as  necessary  to  inflict  conBiderabie 
*lu  Cliineee,  whose  preposUrous  pre- 
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tensions  and  efforts  at  tyranny  had  long  been 
endured,  and  had  become  only  the  more  extrav- 
agant the  more  they  were  submitted  to.     To 
have  a  footing  in  the  country,  and  be  able  to  pro- 
tect their  merchants  from  insult,  the  British  gov- 
ernment insisted  on  possessing  a  small  portion 
of  China.    They  obtained  Hong  Kong,  an  island 
about  eight  miles  long,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river,  and  there  a  populous  town  has 
been  bnilt,  and  an  increasing  colony  of  energetic 
people  flourishes.  Off  the  coast  of  the  great  iiHand 
of  Borneo,  there  is  a  colony  in  the  small  island  of 
Labuan  for  similar  trading  purposes.    Among  the 
other  possessions  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  is 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  off  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which  has  been  a  crown  colony  since  the  year 
1819. 

5.  But  the  most  substantial  seeds  of  future  Bri- 
tish greatness  in  the  south  have  been  planted  in 
the  Australian  colonies.     The  large  island  of 
Australia,  generally  from  its  size,  which  nearly 
equals  that  of  all  Europe,  called  a  continent,  at- 
tracted attention  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
as  a  suitable  place  for  the  transportation  of  crimi- 
nals.    Where  they  were  first  landed  in   1788, 
now  stands  the  city  of  Sydney,  with  above  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    Round  the  edges 
of  this  vast  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  there 
are   now   the  thriving  colonies  of  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia,  while  the  island  of  Tasmania, 
close  to  Victoria,  forms  a  separate  settlement 

6.  To  the  south-east  of  these  colonies  lie  two 
[ar^e  and  one  small  island,  forming  the  magniii  • 
3ent  group  called  New  Zealand,  where,  under  a 
ine  cbmate,  and  amidst  magnificent  and  beautiful 
cenery,  active,  enterprising,  and  fast-increasing 
British  colonies  have  heen  settled  within  the  few 
ast  years.  There  are  several  small  dependencies 
long  the  coast  of  Africa :  such  as  Sierra  Leone, 
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Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  the  borders  of  the  Gkunbia. 
The  principal  possession  on  the  African  continent 
is,  however,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  from  the 
Dutch  in  1806,  along  with  the  adjoining  district 
Frequent  contests  with  the  native  tribes  hare 
giadoally  led  to  an  extension  of  territory  north- 
wards ;  while  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  Natal, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  has  long  been  an  important 
emigration  field.  The  recent  mscorery  of  diamond- 
diggings  bejond  the  Cape  frontier  has  attracted  a 
large  number  of  adventurers,  for  whose  protection 
it  became  necessary  to  annex  this  yalnable  district 
7.  In  America,  northward  of  the  territories  now 
forming  the  United  States,  are  the  Canadian  colo- 
nies, still  possessed  by  Great  Britain.  They  were 
partly  obtained  by  settlement,  partly  by  conquest 
The  French  held  considerable  colonial  possessions 
on  the  Bt  Lawrence,  when,  in  1 755,  tne  war  be- 
tween Britain  and  France  was  chiefly  carried  on 
in  America.  It  was  in  this  contest  that  Wolfe,  by 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  original  achievements 
in  warlike  history,  seized  by  surprise  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  capture  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  the  French  American 
territories  under  British  rule.  The  vast  and  sepa- 
rate colonies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Vancouver 
Island  are  now  united  under  one  form  of  ffovem- 
ment,  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  the  world  are 'the  British 
West  In^a  islands, — ^like  Canada,  partly  obtained 
through  conquest,  and  partly  through  settlement 

LXXVIL 

A  VIEW  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  SCXEKCB  ASD 
LITERATUBE  IH  EUROPE: 

FBOH  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  lODDLB 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEHTUKY. 

1.  Wb  have  seen  how  much  literature  and  the 
sciences  were  indebted  to  the  art  of  printing  for 
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their  advancement  and  dissemination  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    (See  Sect.  XXXIY. 
§  12.)  From  that  period  classical  learning,  criticism, 
poetry,  and  history,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most 
of  the  kingdoms  <^  Enrope.    Philosophy  did  not 
keep  pace.   The  dogmas  of  Aristotle  had  possession 
of  the  schools  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  , 
had  engrafted  themselves  even  on  the  doctrines  of 
theolo^.  It  required  a  superior  genius  to  dissipate 
this  mist  of  error,  and  break  those  fetters  on  all 
advancement  in  useful  science ;  and  such  was  the 
great  Bacon,  lord  Yerulam,  the  most  profound  phi- 
losopher, and  perhaps  the  most  universal  genius, 
that  any  age  ever  produced.    We  find  in  his  works 
an  estimate  of  the  actual  attainments  in  all  the 
sciences,  a  catalogue  of  the  disiderata  in  each  de* 
partment,  and  a  detail  of  the  methods  best  suited 
to  prosecute  improvement  and  new  disooveries. 
In  nne,  we  owe  to  Bacon  the  sure  method  of  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  by  experiment  and  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  instead  of  system  and  conjecture. 
2.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  produced  its  effect 
only  by  slow  degrees.  Ckissendi,  though  he  exposed 
the  dcctrines  oi  Aristotle,  was  still  a  theorist,  and 
attempted  to  revive  the  atomic  system  of  Epicurus. 
Des  C&rtes  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  reared 
a  whimsical  theory  of  the  universe,  produced,  as  he 
supposed,  by  the  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms, 
moving  in  vortices  through  the  immensity  of  space; 
a  theory  recommended  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  was  supported,  and  its  apparently  solving  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.     Copernicus  had,  a 
century  before,  published  his  system  of  the  planets, 
which,  though  condemned  by  the  church,  was  re* 
ceived  by  Des  Cartes  and  the  best  philosophers. 

3.  Oauleo,  in  1609,  constructed  telescopes  (Sect. 
XXXIV.  §  5),  and  discovered  the  satellites  of  the 
larger  planets  and  their  motions,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  imprisonment,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Dopexnican  heresy.    Kepler  investigated  the  lawa 
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wluch  Togolate  the  motionB  of  tlie  planets,  and  the 
analogy  between  tiieir  distances  from  the  son  and 
perioScal  reyolations.  The  disooreries  in  astro- 
nomy led  to  improyements  ,in  navi^tion,  and  a 
neat  adrancement  of  geometry  in  aUits  branches. 
Napier,  in  1614,  abridged  calculation  by  the  inren- 
tion  of  logaiitluns.  The  Torricellian  expeiimeDts 
determined  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  In  1616 
Harver  discoTcred  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  Royal  Sodety,  which  originated  firnn 
private  meetings  of  the  English  philos6phers,  was 
mcorporated  by  Charles  IL  in  1662,  and  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and 
useful  arts.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
instituted  in  1666,  oy  Lewis  XIY. ;  and  simikr 
institutions  were  founded  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe ;  among  which  there-is  a  communication 
of  science,  and  a  laudable  emulation  excited  by 
the  publication  of  their  transactions. 

6.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose 
the  immortal  Newton,  who,  by  exhausting  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  posterity  to  eclipse  his 
fame.  He  had  discovered,  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation, 
a  principle  which  solves  the  chief  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  connects  and  regulates  the  whole 
machine  of  the  universe.  His  theory  of  light  and 
colours  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of 
optics,  and  his  Frvndpia  the  basis  and  elements 
of  aU  philosophy. 

6.  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  success- 
fully applied  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  investigation 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind ;  and  utteny  re- 
jecting the  systems  of  the  old  philosophers,  ex- 
amine the  soul  by  attending  to  its  operations. 
From  the  simple  fact  that  all  knowled^  is  pro- 
gressive, and  that  an  infant  gains  its  ideas  giB- 
dnally  through  the  medium  of  its  senses,  he  drew 
the  general  conclusion,  that  there  are  no  innate 
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ideas  in  the  mind,  bat  all  are  either  immediate 
perceptions  oonyeyed  by  the  senses,  or  acts  of  the 
mind  reflecting  on  those  perceptions:  a  conclnsiou 
which  has  been  obstinately  controrerted,  chieflv 
by  drawing  from  it  fklse  consequences,  but  which 
has  nerer  yet  been  shaken. 

7.  The  progress  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
and  geventeenth  centories  was  equally  remarkable 
with  that  of  science  andphilosophy.   Trissino  was 
the  first  of  the  modems  who  composed  an  epic 
poem  in  the  language  of  his  country,  D Italia 
iiberata  da  Ooti,  luod  the  first  Italian  who  wrote 
a  regular  tragedy,  Sophonigba.   Of  much  superior 
merit  to  the  epic  poem  of  Trissino  is  the  Lutiad 
of  the  Portuguese  Oamoens,  a  work  abounding  in 
passages  of  Mgh  poetic  beauty,  and  displaying  a 
sublime  imagination.    In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Spain  produced  the  Araucajia  of  Ercilla, 
an  epic  poem  of  great  inequality  of  merit,  but  fre- 
quently exhibiting  noYelty  of  figures  and  bold 
conceptions.    The  subject  is  a  revolt  of  the  Peru- 
Tians  against  the  Spaniards. 

8.  But  the  principal  ep\c  poems  of  this  age  ait 
the  Orlando  Jp'urioto  of  Ariosto,  and  the  OwrusO' 
lemme  LiberaUi  of  Tasso ;  the  former  a  work  most 
irregular  in  its  plan,  most  unconnected  and  desul- 
tory in  its  conduct,  most  extravagant  and  absurd 
in  the  characters  of  its  persons,  but  displaying 
alternately  every  excellence  of  poetry  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  descriptive,  comic,  satiric, 
moral,  and  sublime.    The  Gierusalemme  of  Tasso, 
of  a  regular  plan  and  perfect  polish  in  its  stnic- 
ture,  has  been  frequently  brought  in  comparison 
-with  the  equallyhigh-finishedpoemofthe^neul; 
nor  does  the  Italian  suffer  much  in  the  comparison. 
There  is  a  romantie  charm  both  in  the  incidents 
and  characters  of  his  poem,  which  must  ever 
render  it  a  favourite  witn  all  readers  of  genuine 
taste. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Tasso  the  genius  of  epic 


sot  MUfUmOK  SHETfBCF. 

fKxatnr  lar  domBmtfar  a  omiiurv.  -fiD 4e  dxvt  tf 
jlUum ;  iur  xbe  Fwry  Queen  of  ^mmriB: 
«  rtMHttttic  ifcU«B«nr  tmui  an  igpic  poeoL  TIk  . 
redite  jUtfteampufsd'iridi'fliB^nitTiniiiBaFaD- 
1^«|wtr.k  more  irretrnlar  and  laB6|iBciant  as  amiiiife 
dmi  tbe  luad,  jEneid,  amfl  Odj;imB|^  Imt  •odnUfe 
Is  ^k>tttdb*}d  jHirte  sieiEe  of  iiie  soiffiiiie  xnfl  faasD- 
<ui  l^bas  tb«aD  «IL  fahiiBiiaem^wcBgmmBffcf>d.A^ 
fiireitttiqittiJjtTar^basiKiemasaiBBiii  a  gseat 
iMwutwrn  tbesafciivecif 'dbefiiAJectjafwUA: 
parti  are  tiUe  sent  kxfij  1i»t  tam  «nta3r  IbIb  Ae 

fMrted  by  a  kibonosf  ^Ac^Mice  aaid  pofi^ 
tiM(  »nshi)f%  f^wmi  eooki  not  stoop  to  ' 

eentonr,  in  Italy,  Frmee,  amd  Fjigbnd,  iMft 
fi^ri  bign  imoee«L  Tbe  leMcr  poems  of  Anoetotfd 
'I'awio  hare  no  finetaie  of  die  goiias  Aplv^  is 
tbi^tr  grealer  works,  CtriabiegsispeiiMuistlieflsly 
hrHc  poet  of  tbis  period  dist  merits  distinrtinB- 
In  France,  Roassid  and  Bdby  imftatri  Petmek 
with  all  bis  folse  wit,  but  witlioiit  his  panfls- 
Marot,  bowerer,  m  the  naieeU  end  easy  tob  d 
his  bumonr,  is  Justly  aeooimted  the  maater  of  U 
Fontaine,  In  the  begjnutng  of  the  8eTeiiteeB& 
eentuiy,  French  rentilcatiQn  leoetred  a  consider- 
able polish  firom  the  conraositions  of  Bacan,  sod 
y»t  more  from  those  of  Kalherise:  and  towards 
tlio  end  of  that  centory  lytic  poetoy  was  cnhiTated 
with  high  success  by  La  Fane,  CSiapelie  and  Bsr 
chaumont,  Chanlieo,  and  Gresset.; 

U.  The  Knglish  lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  ti^penser,  bnrrey,  Harrington,  Sydney, 
M\^  even  Hliakspeare,  is  harsh  and  inharmoflioDs; 
nor  Is  much  Improyement  discernible  till  the  time 
of  Cowley  and  Waller.  The  merit  of  Cowley  as 
A  lyric  poet  was  too  highly  prized  in  his  owna|^ 
and  Is  underrated  in  ours.  With  all  his  ftlse  wit, 
pedantry,  and  obscurity,  he  is  often  both  soldime 
and  pathetic  in  no  moderate  degree.  The  lyric  ode 
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in  the  third  book  of  the  Davideia  has  fewpandlela 
m  the  English  language.  As  a  prose  writer, 
Cowley  shines  in  that  ase  with  superior  excellence. 
WaUer  is  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any 
of  the  preceding  or  contemporary  poets,  but  his 
xnt  18  quaint,  and  his  elevation  too  frequently 
bombast.  ^         "^ 

12.  Dryden,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, carried  lyric  poetry  to  its  highest  perfection. 
His  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day  surpasses  ail  the  lyric 
compositions  both  of  antiquity  and  modem  times. 
He  shines  conspicuously  as  a  satirist,  possessing  . 
the  keen  and  caustic  wit,  without  the  mdeUcacy^ 
of  Juvenal  or  Horace.  His  versions  from  Chaucer 
and  Boccaccio  are  easy  and  spirited,  anddispky  a 
happy  talent  for  poetical  narrative.  His  numerous 
dramatic  pieces,  though  exhibiting  both  invention 
and  poetic  beauty,  are  deficient  m  true  passion, 
and  m  the  just  delineation  of  character. 

13.  It  was  not  tiU  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tiiiy  that  the  drama  m  Europe  began  to  furnish  a 

raUonal  enteitamment.    At  that  period.  Lope  de 

\  ega  and  Calderon  in  Spain,  an/shakspe^  in 

England,  produced  those  pieces,  which,  though 

irregular  and  stemed  with  blemishes,  aii  at  tBs 

day  the  adnuration  of  their  countrymen.     The 

Spanish  plays  of  that  age  have  been  a  rich  mine 

for  succeei^ng  dramatists  both  among  French,  Ito- 

lians  andEngUsh.    The  merits  of  sWs^iS^i^ 

femihar  to  everypersonof  taste.    Ignor^tofthe 

rules  of  his  art^he  IS  the  purechildof  nature,  and 

thuB  exhibits  often  her  caprices  and  absurdities  • 

but  these  are  redeemed  by  the  mnnf  +i^^r^  j     I 

beauties     The  old  EnguSiZ^^^^nf  H^ 

jri»«lantaes  mcomparablysuperiortiS^^ 

both  m  touchmg  the  passions  and  i^^T-i     -^ 

just  views  of  human  ctar^ter  TT,^  displaymg 
more  discrimmated  by  ^^'  I^^^"^"^.^ 
features,  and  the  nicer  sha^  of  „ff  i  *PP«>F??te 
characters  are  thus  more  disti^cSy  ^^^T  ThI 
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mixture  of  tlie  comic  and  tragic  in  the  same  plot, 
though  condemned  by  modem  practice,  is  a  great 
Bonrce  of  pleasure  in  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  such 
a  mixture,  Imt  what  is  consonant  to  nature.  To 
a  person  of  true  taste,  it  will  be  found  often  to 
heighten,  by  contrast,  the  capital  emotion  to  be 
excited. 

14.  The  compositions  for  the  French  stage,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  strictly 
conformable  to  dramatic  rules,  and  many  of  those 
meces  are  models  of  a  correct  and  polished  taste. 
The  morality^  of  the  French  drama  of  that  age  and 
the  next  is  m  general  purer  than  ours ;  but  their 
pieces  are  deficient  in  the  nice  delineation  of  char- 
acter, and  in  the  power  of  exciting  the  passions. 
ComeiUe  and  Racme  brought  the  French  tragedy 
to  its  highest  eleration,  as  Moliere  the  comedy. 
Gomeille  has  more  grandeur  and  sublimity  than 
his  rival,  who  excels  nim  in  the  tender  and  pathetic 
The  comedies  of  Moliere,  hig^y  amusing  in  the 
present  time,  were  more  particularly  valuable  in 
the  age  when  tliey  were  written,  and  had  a  sen- 
sible effect  in  correcting  its  prevailing  follies;  the 
pedantry  of  the  ladies,  the  ignorance  and  quackery 
of  the  pnysidans,  and  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
the  French  noblesse.    The  last  of  the  eminent 
dramatists  who  adorned  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  the  elder  Oebillon,  who  drew 
many  sublime  and  impassioned  scenes  from  the 
source  of  terror ;  and  who,  in  all  his  works,  was 
as  eminenUy  the  friend  of  virtue  as  his  worthless 
son  has  been  the  pander  of  vice. 

15.  The  most  eminent  historians  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are,  De  Thou,  Davila,  and  MadnayeL 
De  Thou  has  written  the  annals  of  his  own  time, 
from  1645  to  1607,  with  great  judgment,  and  in 
most  elegant  Latin  composition.  The  history  of 
Davila,  the  annals  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  in 
the  time  of  the  Leagues,  though  the  work  of  a 
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partisan,  is  composed  "with  no  common  deg^e  of 
candour  and  impartiality-.    Macfaiavel  wrote,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  His- 
tonr  of  Florence,  of  which  the  style  is  classical 
ana  the  matter  well  arranged,  bat  too  much  inter- 
rupted by  reflections  and  political  discussions.  In 
the  seyenteenth  century,  Bentiroglio  composed 
his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  wiu  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  perspi- 
cuity of  narratiye,  and  eloquence  of  style.  Among 
the  En^sh  historians  in  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  Kaleigh  is  the  most  distin^ished,  though 
his  History  of  the  World  is,  in  point  of  style,  in- 
ferior to  the  judgment  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellioti  is 
a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  whether  we  consider 
the  authenticity  of  its  facts,  the  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters,  or  the  grave  and  manl^  eloquence  of 
the  style.  If,  in  the  opposition  of  {>ohtical  opinions, 
he  has  been  deemed  too  partial  in  the  defence  of 
his  sovereign,  even  his  adversaries  have  admitted 
his  perfect  mtegrity,  and  entire  conviction  of  the 

rectitude  of  the  cause  which  he  supports. 

« 

LXXVIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONmnJED. 

1.  DuBiNa  the  past  century  and  a  half,  science 
has  made  great  strides,  especially  in  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  ends.    The  steam-engine,  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  artificial  motive  ^wers,  was 
at  first  known  only  as  a  clumsy  noisy  mstrument, 
in  which  some  unmanageable  motions  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  heavy  body  into  a  vacuum  were  some- 
times applied  to  the  pumping  of  water  or  the  rais- 
ing of  weights.    Now  it  is  uie  exquisite  machine 
Tvhich  almost  in^  silence  carries  forward  gigantic 
ships  through  the  waves  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide, 
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giTes  motion  to  the  greater  part  of  onr  manafac- 
toring  machinery,  and  has  enabled  the  printing 
press  to  acquire  its  present  prolific  rapidity  of 
ezecation.  The  main  steps  in  this  onward  pro- 
gress were  the  inventions  of  James  Watt,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  had  been  bred  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker.  The  compactness  and  regular 
movements  of  the  steam-engine  naturally  sug- 
gested it  as  a  means  of  propelling  vessels,  and 
after  experiments  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
some  successful  efforts  at  more  extended  naviga- 
tion were  conducted  on  the  Hudson  in  America, 
and  soon  forwards  on  the  Gyde,  where  Henry 
Bell  sdled  a  small  steam-boat  in  1812.  It  was 
some  years  ere  the  system  was  appreciated ;  but 
when  it  came  fairly  mto  operation  the  navigable 
rivers  and  narrow  seas  first  of  Britain  and  America, 
and  then  of  Europe,  became  filled  with  ressels 
thus  propelled,  and  in  1838  a  steam  communica- 
tion was  established  between  Qteat  Britain  and 
America.  Subsequentiy,  the  system  was  extended 
to  India ;  and  now  from  the  ports  of  this  country 
steam  vessels  communicate  with  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world. 

2.  George  Stephenson,  a  man  who,  like  Watt, 
had  raised  himself  from  an  obscure  position,  was 
the  most  successful  among  several  competitors 
first  to  apply  this  moving  power  to  land-carriage, 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in 
1829.  The  advantages  of  railway  communication 
were  so  manifest  that  the  system  rapidly  spread, 
and  in  1871  more  than  17,000  miles  of  railway 
were  opened,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them 
amounted  to  £530,000,000.  Foreign  countries 
were  not  slow  to  follow  our  example;  and  in 
the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  there  is  scarcely 
a  civilized  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe  not  united 
to  its  neighbours  by  these  iron  roads.  But  one 
invention  ever  leads  to  another,  and  the  neoes- 
Bity  of  a    more  rapid   verbal  communication. 
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arising  out  of  increased  facilitieB  of  locomotion, 
was  met  by  the  diBCoyery  of  the  dectrio  telegraph. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  messages  can 
be  sent  and  answered  between  London  and  all 
the  chief  towns  in  Europe.  A  line,  2000  miles 
longf  stretches  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  MissiRsippi ;  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Medi- 
teiTanean  have  been  united  bj  submarine  cables ; 
three  cables  connect  America  with  Europe,  and  in 
a  short  time  London  will  be  in  electric  communi- 
cation with  Australia. 

8.  The  g^reat  improTements  made  in  the  arts  by 
the  application  of  the  undeveloped  powers  of  gai- 
vanism  and  electro-magnetism,  are  almost  too  nu* 
merous  to  mention.    By  their  aid  the  viler  metaJs 
are  covered  with  a  film  of  gold  or  silver,  so  thin 
that  even  the  finest  gold  1^  is  thick  compared 
with  it.    The  masterpieces  of  the  engraver  are 
multiplied  by  it,  and  the  most  beautiful  models  of 
the  sculptor  can  be  reproduced  line  for  line ;  and 
attempts,  which  appear  to  be  successful,  have 
been  made  to  imitate  th&  beautiful  products  and 
simplify  the  machinery  of  the  Jacquard  loom.   To 
a  French  chemist,  Dasuerre,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  photographic  art ;  out  wonderful  as  his  inven- 
tion was,  it  baa  been  almost  forgotten,  though 
hardly  twenty  years  old,  in  the  remarkablck  &- 
velopments-  that  have  taken  place  since  Mr  Fox 
Talbot  first  used  pa^  to  receive  the  sun-painted 
I>ictare.    For  the  hideous  and  diminutive  distor-. 
tions  of  the  early  days  of  the  art,  we  have  finished 
drawings,  some  even  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
almost  rivalling  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 

4.  In  the  adaptation  of  science  to  usefol  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  those 
great  inventions  in  machinery,  which  raised  up 
the  manufacturing  interest  to  its  present  emi- 
nence. By  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
"wriglit,  Crompton,  and  others,  almost  every  opera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  clothing,  from  the 
Bortinij;  of  the  wool,  or  other  raw  material,  to  the 
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completed  fiibric,  is  aocomplislied  by  machinery. 
It  h/a  been  sacoesafullj  applied  to  many  other 
kinds  of  production.  By  s  single  stroke,  a  flat 
plate  of  brass  is  conTerted  into  the  appearance  of 
a  richly  decorated  ^ieoe  of  carved  work.  The 
snudler  metallio  articles,  snch  as  nails,  screws, 
buttons,  and  tools,  are  created  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Nay,  in  cases  where  several  pieces  of 
material  are  aojnsted  togetherwith extreme  nicety, 
a  machine  has  been  found  to  accomplish  the  object 
better  than  hmnan  fingers,  and  being  fed  at  one 
end  with  sheet-iron,  pasteboard,  wire,  and  cloth,  it 
scatters  forth  on  the  other  a  shower  of  exquisitely 
constructed  buttons,  combining  these  materials. 

5.  Nor  has  the  analytic  department  of  science,  or 
that  which  develops  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  nature  without  directing  them  to  immediate 
UM,  been  neglected.  Chemistry,  since  the  discov- 
eries of  Bla^,  Lavoisier,  and  Davy,  has  assumed 
an  entirely  new  shape;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Liebig  and  his  followers  have  discovered  new 
methods  of  examining  and  classifying  organio 
bodies,  and  by  throwing  new  light  on  their  chemi- 
cal constitution,  made  way  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  agnculture  and  physiology. 

6.  Of  all  the  natural  sciences,  geology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  ei^th,  1ms  made 
the  largest  progress.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  penetrated  or  laid  open  by  con* 
vulsions,  has  been  arranged  according  to  a  set  of 

geriods  chronological  with  respect  to  each  oUier. 
ystematic  examinations  have  been  made  where- 
ever  convulsions  of  nature  or  mechanical  opera- 
tions have  shown  the  edges  of  the  different  layers 
as  they  lie  one  upon  another.  From  these  ex- 
aminations it  has  been  inferred  that  it  is  com- 
£>sed  of  a  series  of  rocky  masses,  arranged  in 
ym  or  beds,  occupying  definite  positions  indi- 
cating formation  at  successive  periods;  and  it 
appears  that  strata  have  been  deposited  in  sacces- 
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Bion  over  a  vast  primitive  mass  of  ancient  date, 
and  have  been  subsequentlv  modified  bj  erupted 
matter  breaking  through  and  between  them,  form- 
ing irregular  masses  amongst  and  over  them;  the 
deposition  of  sedimentary  rocks  from  water  and 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter,  being  two  great  agen- 
cies still  modifying  the  earth's  surface.    Jointly 
with  this  great  science,  Cnvier  and  his  followers 
developed  uie  art  of  connecting  the  natural  parts 
of  all  animal  beings  togetlier,  and  thus  shapeless- 
looking  masses  found  imbedded  in  rock  were 
arranged  into  complete  articulation,  which  showed 
the  earth  to  have  oeen  inhabited  by  gigantic  ani- 
mals of  peculiar  and  what  would  be  to  us  mon* 
strous  appearance,  long  before  the  origin  of  man. 
7.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  science  of  mind.    The  sys- 
tem of  doubt  and  examination,  commenced  by 
Locke  and  Berkeley,  was  brought  to  its  utmost 
results  by  Hume.    Their  startling  consequences 
roused  against  his  speculations  an  able  bodv  of 
fellow-countryinen,  headed  by  Reid,  who  received 
the  name  of  the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysi- 
cians.   In  Germany,  however,  Immanuel  Kant, 
taking  Hume's  scepticism  as  the  beginning  from 
which  he  started,  and  disregarding  the  merelv 
argumentative  attacks  of  the  Scottish  school,  took 
on  him  the  task  of  reconstructing  a  fabric  of 
belief,  and  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and 
led  to  the  construction  of  that  German  school  of 
metaphysics,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  mtel- 
lectual  wonders  of  modem  times. 

8.  An  almost  new  science,  which  arose  in  the 
eighteendi  century,  has  done  much  to  influence 
both  opinion  and  action — ^political  economy.  It 
first  assumed  a  fully  developed  appearance  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  of  Adam  Smith.  Gradually 
becoming  popular  through  the  writings  of  Ben* 
tliam,  Say,  RicardOi  and  others,  it  at  length  pro- 


dwai  9m  JiltTmnn  ob  gorenmient  and  leeisla- 
iMvu  «nd  bsouM  the  Indtng  principle  or  the 
«adaie«r^wBetoentkoentiiiy.  It  still  actiYehr 
<Htia(>t»  ^  nindi  of  tfajnking  men,  and  u 
liknnT  dprelopaic  the  nataxal  qf£ere  of  gorenx- 
iMiaiC  and  myarating  tlioas  cases  where,  for  the 
«iilHrr  «f  tbe  people  and  t^  preservadon  of  oider 
and  prmrtT.  it  leqnifes  to  mteifere,  firam  those 
mlwst  tne  fs^yenatfea  of  nymkhiH  should  be  left 
%fk  tjMvr  nxv  ewcise. 

^  Britaxa  eaddhtod  a  hdlliaat  anmf  of  liteiaiy 
wtttm  m  the  reiim  of  Queen  Anne.  The  terse, 
|«bilow>pkuoiL  In^lthr  pnlisheil  lines  of  Pi^e,  now 
SM«  «Avn  i«nl  wen  fiiToiiiahlj  compared  with 
tb»  nuQfs«d  yiandew  of  his  predeoeBBoia,  while 
iW  <vmrC  dkftMn*  the  sweet  sentiment,  and 
ahasewne^a  wit  «f  Addoon.  foond  a  cuntemporaiy 
rantniA  in  tin  wild  nnhridled  homonr  and  cxter- 
MnaxinpiaMMmofdwift.  The  chief  noet  of  the 
M«t  cMiemMa  was  liM  stem  and  simple,  thooffh 
l^«ii<»  and  «oosiiwmally  plajfaU  Gowper.  At 
t^M  jmcA  liM  prase  writers,  with  Johnson,  the 
«a«tM  fiimnnsT  oin  Bot  the  most  profonnd,  at  their 
iMSid.  oiMhr  predflSDinaled.  The  same  ase  was 
MiiMi^aM^  i^cminent  historians,  the  moat  disdn- 
Mbi)K«a  asMns  whom  were  Gthbon,  the  narrator  of 
^  dM^iM*  Md  611  of  te  Roman  empire,  Robert- 
iMh.  and  Unme.  In  the  next  generation,  the 
w)U  natiTe  xicMr  of  Burns  had  taoght  poetir 
%fi  iwcrin^r  herlrpe^  and  daere  rose  np  a  series  of 
tH^eiMd  and  rvwartaiUe  poets,  all  ditlering  fiom 
««Si  other,  and  all  posmKinff  peenliar  merits,^ 
i\4eridj!«k  RrrMk  >>ordswoitii,  Sonthey,  Keats. 
Cftmphrll  and  ssore  reoentlr  Tennyson.  Sir 
WalKc  :^<H«t  mifrht  he  oonntea  in  the  number  of 
the  fky^tjk  hat  his  duef  fitme  with  posterity  must 
lyiM  <«)  h»»  inunoital  nords.  Since  Uie  oommenoe- 
ment  <^  the  present  centnir,  the  periodical  presfs 
the  Mpticity  «f  which  wasfirst  ifeveloped  m  tiie 
Edinburgh'  HeTiew,  has  exercised  an  influence 
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a  society  which,  especiallj  in  the  newspaper 
apartment,  is  daily  increasing. 

The  inteilectnal  activity  of  England  daring  the 
ist  half-century  has  heen  very  remarkable.  Nor 
id  it  show  itself  in  literature  only,  for  foremost 
1  their  age  were  the  encrineers  Brunei  and 
•tephenson,  whose  railways,  oridges,  and  tunnels 
re  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  the  astronomers 
lerschel,  father  and  son,  and  Adams,  one  of  die 
iscoYerers  of  the  planet  Neptune ;  the  painters 
burner,  Wilkie,  and  Lawrence,  with  the  sculptors 
<*laxman  and  Chantrey.  In  science,  Faraday 
tands  apart,  as  much  for  his  faculty  of  lucid 
ixposltion  as  for  his  discoTcries.  The  pulpit  was 
llustrated  by  the  unriyalled  eloquence  ot  Chal- 
ners,  the  wild  inspiration  of  Irving,  the  correct- 
less  and  philosopny  of  Robert  Hall,  and  the 
earning  of  Blomfield.  The  first  of  modem 
luthorities  in  philosophy  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
the  founder  of  a  school  not  unworthy  to  succeed 
:hat  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  most  recent 
triumphs  of  literature  have  been  gained  in  the 
[ields  of  history  and  fiction.  The  former  includes 
:he  brilliant  Macaulay,  the  cold  but  accurate 
Dallam,  the  laborious  Alison,  and  the  sceptical 
Froude ;  in  the  latter,  and  hardly  inferior  to  ecott, 
iTQ  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  model  (after  Godwin) 
Df  the  philosophical  and  mystical  novel ;  Dickens, 
v^hose  strength  lies  in  his  power  of  describing  the 
passions  and  habits  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranks 
3f  life;  Thackeray,  the  cautious,  cynical  man  of 
the  world;  and  Disraeli,  who  ceased  writing 
when  he  became  a  politician.  Charlotte  Bronte 
ranks  indisputably  as  the  head  of  female  novelists, 
as  Mrs  Browning  does  of  female  poets.  Names 
of  other  men  ana  women  of  note,  living  and  dead, 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  but  which  we  have  no 
space  to  mention. 

10.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
France  exercised  a  decided  pre£>minance  ov^  all 

2o2 
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Enropean  literature.  The  chief  French  anflior 
of  the  day — Voltaire — ^was  the  aniTersal  intellec- 
toal  diotetor;  and  an  infineiioe  only  second  to 
luB  was  ezeiciaed  by  Bonssean,  Montesqmea, 
Diderot,  and  others.  In  the  writings  of  Montes- 
qoiea  and  his  immediate  followers,  there  was 
moch  subtle  reflection,  and  a  wide  ^nenlization 
of  fiusts;  bat  the  character  of  the  hterary  scbcxrf 
which  followed  him,  however  brilliant,  was  im- 
moral, hollow,  and  insincere.  The  French  Be- 
Tolntion  was  a  firightfol  practical  commentary  on 
the  real  Talne  of  such  artistically  deroted  eenins. 
In  the  later  fiteratore  of  Frsnce,  Ghateanoriand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Qoinet,  Goosin,  Jonffroy, 
Lamardne,  Balxac,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  poet 
Beranger,  have  been  the  leaders  in  fictitioas, 
didactic,  and  rhetorical  writing;  but  the  more 
solid  pillars  of  the  modem  Frem:h  school  are  the 
historians,  or  those  who  have  mixed  namtiTe 
with  reflection — Goizot,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Sis- 
mondi,  Barrante,  and  Thierry. 

11.  In  the  days  of  Voltaire's  intelleetaal  em|Hre 
German  literatore  was  only  proTincial,  and  the 
natives  of  the  country  who  panted  fiH*  distinction 
wrote  in  French.  A  patriotic  principle  has  nnoe 
then  burst  out  in  German  literature;  and,  led  by 
the  brilliant  Schiller  and  the  mysrical  Goethe,  a 
host  of  writers  ci  high  merit  have  made  their 
names  known  over  Europe.  The  German  meta- 
phymeal  school  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
It  remains  to  be  said  that,  in  the  department  of 
history,  NIebuhr,  Mailer  SchlegeL  Menzel,  Banke, 
and  others,  have  at  least  eroelled  all  previous 
]ustorianB---Gibboa  perhaps  alone  eiooepted- 
the  comprehensive  vastness  of  their  researches. 
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After  a  peace  of  nearly  fort  j  jears'  durationf  the 
Western  Powers  of  Europe  were  involuntarily 
dragged  into  war  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia 
towards  Turkey.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852  (1  st 
December),  France  a^ain  became  a  monarchy  by 
the  selection  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  emperor  by 
the  votes  of  the  people.    He  had  scarcely  as- 
cended the  throne  when  a  dispute  arose,  in  which 
France  and  Turkey  were  on  one  side  and  Russia 
on  the  other.     It  appeared  to  have  a  very  trifling 
object, — the  custody  of  the  keys  of  "the  holy 
places,"  to  which  Christian  pilgnms  to  Jerusalem 
were  wont  to  resort.     Russia,  claiming  as  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Church  the  right  of  protecting 
all  Christian  interests  in  Turkey,  demanded  con- 
cessions by  the  Porte  to  herself  specially :  while 
France,  maintaming  that  she  had  from  old  estab- 
lished custom  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
Catholic  Christians  in  Turkey,    supported  the 
sultan's  government  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
Russia.    The  really  important  feature  in  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  was,  tnat  Russia  wished  to  foster 
a  dispute  with  Turkey  in  furtherance  of  a  design 
'  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople,   and  the 
design  was  known  both  to  France  and  England 
from  the  czar  having  made  tempting  offers  to 
secure  their  connivance  at  his  rapacity.     The 
British  cabinet,  seeing  the  justice  and  policy  of 
defeating  such  a  scheme,  readily  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France,  in  which  tney  were  heartily 
seconded  by  the  popular  feeling.    In  the  summer 
of  1853  (2d  July),  Russia  committed  the  first  act 
of  aggression  by  crossing  the  Pruth.    The  Turks, 
supposed  to  be  so  degenerate  that  they  would  prove 
an  easy  prey,  astonished  Europe  by  the  vigour 
of  their  resistance.    In  January  1854,  a  Bntir' 
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*w3  Fpsndi  fleet  Appeared  in  the  Black  Seat;  and 
•a  M>nn  aa  the  ice  bad  diasolTed,  a  ttroo^  narml 
armament  entered  the  Baltic.  War  was  dedazed 
im  the  2^^th  <i£  March;  and  in  September  the 
laaidmif  M  a  Urge  allied  force  waa  aeoompKriied 
im  the  Crimea.  On  the  20th  of  that  mondi,  a 
Raaaian  array,  attempting  to  resxat  their  progreaa, 
waa  •ij?QAUy  defeated  on  the  banks  of  me  Alms. 
$tt«^  was  now  laid  to  Sebastopol,  whicfar  after  a 
«wc«  <i(  nearly  a  year,  waa  craeoated  fay  the 
RkUiiians  (Sth  8cpt.  1855).  In  the  Baltic  many 
%»wna«  f()rtn»«ea,  and  shipping  ports  were  atta^ed, 
aa(d  the  or^mmeroe  was  rained  by  the  aDiesL 
Kttawa  at  Uat.  throagh  Anstria  as  a  mediator, 
•tfmd  term:!  of  peace  iaToomble  to  the  indepen- 
deacifr  «/  Turkey  and  the  fircedom  of  eoouneroe 
ia  tibe  HUck  Aea.  These  were  embodied  in  the 
TyvaCt  i4'  Paris  (March  1856),  to  which,  akm^ 
with  britain,  France*  Torfcey,  Austria,  and  Pima- 
swk  this  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  had  given 
«tSf«ciY«  aamwtance  in  the  war,  was  a  party.  The 
s|;>tfoial  JhiYantage  which  Tofkey  gained  by  this 
ptMMMA  WAA  a  triding  increase  of  her  teiritoiy, 
fatting  all  the  months  of  the  Danube  nnder  her 
«MMirij,  and  gnaranteeing  her  against  Russian 
iattt^rl^rttaitca.  The  princi^iities  of  Moldaria  and 
iVallaehia  were  suliseqaently  united  under  one 
V^ptnUr,  iinbject  however  to  the  sovereignty  of 
tho  IVrttv^  the  Uws  and  privileges  of  the  people 
bttu^t  p«o«««ted  by  the  oootractiBg  states  col- 
Wtttivti^lYv  and  not  as  heretofore  Inr  Russia  alooe. 

I^W  !KMia«  time  after  this  settleraent  tranquil- 
Ibtr  mvtuled  in  the  Danubian  states,  but  at 
)»i^K  tbie  M  intrigues  were  revived,  and  Prince 
i'Ottjtt  wta*  disposed  and  driven  into  exile.  The 
xatfcwat  thnme  waa  first  offered  to  the  Count  of 
FttodbNRk  who  at  once  declined  it;  but  alte  some 
»w«StttiatMtt  it  was  aoo^ted  by  Prince  Charies  of 
Uv>lMMuni||«ra^  a  member  of  the  royal  line  of 
I'^nwttk.    The  Treaty  of  Paris,  always  distastefol 
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Russia,  was  faithfully  obsenred  nntH  the  end  of 

70,  when  Prince  Gort8chako£f  declared  that  the 

'▼emment  of  the  Czar  would  not  consider  it  as 

ly  longer  binding  on  them.    It  was  at  first  snp- 

)8ed  that  this  bold  attempt  to  repudiate  a  solemn 

eaty  had  been  made  with  the  connivance  of 

russia ;  but  be  that  as  it  maj,  Lord  Granville 

rotested  in  the  name  of  England  against  such 

igh-handedness,  and  declared  that  the  treaty  could 

LOt  be  abrogated  except  by  the  consent  of  all  the 

»ower8  who  signed  it.    At  last,  after  the  Prince 

lad  retracted  his  threats,  a  conference  met  in 

London,    which   agreed   (with    the    consent  of 

rurkey)  to  modify  those  clauses  concerning  the 

Deutnuization  of  the  Black  Bea  which  had  proved 

so  distasteful  to  the  Russian  government. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  was,  however,  destined  to 
lead    to  more  important    changes  in  ISouthem 
CuTope.     Sardinia  had  taken  part  in  tiie  Russian 
war  with  the  manifest  intention  of  interesting 
the  western   powers  on    behalf  of  Italy;    and 
during  the  Congress  of  Paris,  Coant  Cavour,  the 
Piedmontese   plenipotentiary,  brought  the  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  states  before  liie  representa- 
tives oi  the  other  powers.    The  result  of  t^ese 
bold  measures  soon  showed  itself  in  the  gprowing 
discontent  of  Italy  with  its  various  rulers,  who 
by  their  increased  rigonr  only  fanned  the  flames 
of  revolt  which  they  had  hoped  to  stifle.    The 
government  of  the  King  of  Naples  had  become  so 
tyrannical,  that  France  and  England  suspended 
diplomatic  intercourse.     Partial  risings  took  place 
in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Romish  states,  which 
were  put  down  with  sanguinary  cruelty.    Austria 
increased  her  military  forces  in  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Sardinia,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, kept  her  small  but  active  army  ready  for 
any  emergency.    In  such  a  state  of  thines  war 
was  inevitable,  and  some  words  addressed  by  the 
Emperoi  of  the  French  to  the  Austrian  ambaf^ 
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Hador  on  New  Yearns  day,  1850,  showed  that 
France  was  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
contest.  The  Anstrians,  that  thej  might  have  to 
meet  the  Sardinians  alone,  harried  across  the 
Ticino,  hut,  wasting  time  unlil  the  French  arrived 
under  the  Emperor  in  person,  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  retreat;  and  after  three  hloody 
defeats  (Montehello,  Magenta,  and  Solferino^,  con- 
sented, hy  the  treaties  of  Yillafranca  and  Zurich, 
to  ahandon  Lombardy,  retaining  only  that  part  of 
North  Italy  known  as  Yenetia.  In  one  of  Lonis 
Napoleon's  proclamations,  he  had  avowed  his 
intention  to  set  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic;  but  the  abrupt  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  prevented  the  comuletiou  of  this  programme. 
The  unity  of  Italy  could  not  be  complete  so  long 
as  Rome  was  not  the  capital.  In  1862,  Garibalm 
once  more  tried  to  rouse  the  patriotism  of  the 
Italians  against  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  Pope,  but  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Aspromonte.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866,  Italy  sided  with  Prussia,  but  suffered  an 
inglorious  defeat  at  Custozza,  as  well  as  being 
worsted  in  a  naval  engagement ;  but  the  course 
of  the  war  being  adverse  to  Austria,  that  state  was 
forced  to  surrender  Yenetia,  and  all  eyes  now 
turned  more  eagerly  than  ever  to  the  only  spot 
that  did  not  yet  acknowledge  Yictor-Emmanuel. 
A  great  agitation  manifested  itself  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  expeditions  were  projected  which 
looked  up  to  Garibaldi  as  their  leader.  The  latter 
was  arrested  and  the  volunteer  bands  were  dis- 
armed on  their  way  to  the  Roman  frontier,  but 
other  volunteer  bands  in  large  masses  broke 
through  the  cordon  of  the  royal  troops.  Garibaldi 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  which  guarded 
him  at  Caprera,  and  marched  unresisted  to  Men- 
tana,  within  20  miles  of  Rome,  where  he  was 
overpowered,  and  French  troops  still  kept  guard 
''"  ^'-    "       ^867).    The  Italians  now  saw  that 
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tliej  mast  wait  patiently,  and  the  war  of  1870 
^ave  them  their  opportunity.  As  soon  as  the 
French  garrison  was  withdrawn,  the  Romans  rosd 
in  insurrection,  the  Italian  troops  entered  the  city, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  remaining  papal  pro- 
Tinces  expressed  by  an  almost  unanimous  Toto 
their  desire  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope  withdrew  to  the  Vatican,  only  a  few 
months  after  an  cecumenical  council  had  proclaimed 
the  dogma  of  his  infallibility ;  and  in  November 
1871  the  parliament  of  United  Italy  held  its  first 
sittings  at  Rome. 

Nor  has  the  British  empire  during  this  time 
been  without  its  trials  and  changes.  After  a 
brief  but  successful  campaign  against  Persia,  we 
had  to  encounter  in  India  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable revolts  recorded  in  history.  The  native 
Bengal  army,  counting  upwards  of  100,000  men, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  newest  instruments  of 
warfare,  suddenly  broke  out  into  mutiny  (May 
1857),  and  in  a  few  days  the  greater  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  had  thrown  off  its  alle- 
giance. With  the  aid  of  a  few  native  chiefs  who 
remained  faithful,  the  small  British  force  stationed 
in  the  north-west  provinces  marched  to  attack 
Delhi,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  mutineers. 
It  was  taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  nobler  cause.  Other 
fortresses  were  by  degrees  wrested  from  the  insur- 
gents, but  the  interest  of  the  rebellion  centred  in 
Cawnpore,  where  all  the  English  prisoners,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  had  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood;  and  in  Lucknow,  where  a  petty 
garrison  resolutely  kept  at  bay  an  almost  count- 
less force  of  native  soldiery.  This  heroic  little 
band,  which  had  been  once  relieved  by  General 
Havelock,  was  effectually  liberated  by  Lord  Clyde, 
who  cUspersed  the  besieging  force;  and  step  by 
step  the  last  embers  of  the  mutiny  were  trampled 
out.     This  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
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piwiiiutt  ol  tlie  old  £Mt  India  ComiMiij.  Bj  a 
•p«vUi  Act  of  l^liament  the  gOTemment  of  oar 
vMl  ptMMMMUoiM  in  Uindostan  wm  transfened 
to  t^  crown,  with  a  new  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  and  the  diflerenoe  between  the  Qaecn*s 
and  the  Indian  annj  was  at  the  same  time 
aU»U«h4Ml 

In  1<56  onr  relations  with  China,  which  hsd 
not  been  verr  cordial  unce  the  peace  of  1842, 
were  intermpted  by  an  insult  offered  to  onr  flag; 
Yeh,  the  governor  of  Canton,  having  oideied 
some  soamen  to  be  taken  from  a  *'  loicha"  sailing 
under  lintish  colours.  Reparation  havine  been 
demanded  and  refused.  Canton  was  bombarded 
and  occupied  by  a  combined  English  and  French 
fofoe, — fur  the  latter  nation  had  grievances  and 
insults  of  their  own  to  avenge.  The  Indian  mn* 
tiny  for  a  while  suspended  vigorous  measnra^ 
but  in  1858  the  allied  squadrons  forced  the 
entrance  of  the  Peiho,  Tiensin  was  captured  and 
occupied,  and  Pekin  threatened.  The  emperor 
now  sued  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  oo 
advantageous  terms.  The  country  was  thrown 
open  to  Eumpeans,  an  English  ambassador  wu 
to  reside  In  Pekin,  and  a  Chinese  envoy  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  following  year  (1859),  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors,  accompanicMi  by  a  strong 
fleet  to  ensure  a  courteous  reception,  appeared  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  but  the  entrance  was 
barred,  and  the  English  ships  which  endeavoured 
to  force  the  passage  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss  from  the  Are  of  the  Taku  forts.  In  August 
18(M),  these  very  foots  were  attacked  on  the  und 
side,  and  captured  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
The  allies  then  occupied  Tiensin,  and  commenced 
their  march  upon  Pekin.  The  Tartar  troops 
could  not  withstand  the  energy  of  our  men,  or  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  Armstrong  {^ns,  then  for  the 
flrst  time  used  in  actual  conflict  It  was  now 
that  the  Chinese  showed  their  contempt  of  the 
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Qsages  of  civilized  war,  by  capturing  a  nnmber  of 
unarmed  men  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  killing 
many  of  them  with  exquisite  cruelty.  To  avenge 
this  atrocity  the  emperor's  summer  palace  near 
Fekin  was  utterly  laid  waste,  and  severe  terms 
were  exacted  from  the  Chinese  government  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  capital.  The  Treaty  of 
Tiensin  was  confirmed,  and  an  ample  indemnity 
exacted  for  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  captives. 
It  was  during  this  war  that  our  plenipotentiary, 
Lord  Elgin,  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  wiUi 
Japan,  throwing  open  certain  ports  of  that  country 
to  European  ti^aders. 

The  progress  of  our  colonial  empire  since  her 
Majesty's  accession  is  perhaps  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.    At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand,  the  seeds 
of  mighty  nations  have  been  sown,  which  have 
already  attained  formidable  dimensions,  and  which 
in  future  ages  will  reflect  our  language  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  right 
of  self-government  has  been  conceded  to  them,  in 
all  but  imperial  matters.    The  great  impulse  to 
the  colonization  of  Australia  was  found  in  its  gold 
discoveries,  where  streams  richer  than  the  fabled 
Pactolus  attracted  adventurers  from  all  partEt  of 
the  world.    The  discovery  of  another  gold-fleld  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia. 
The  clashing  of  the  interests  of  these  colonies, 
especially  of  those  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  made 
their  union  advisable,  and  they  are  all  now  united 
into  one  confederation,  styled  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.    Their  material  progress  has  been  very 
rapid,  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  invasions  made 
by  certain  Fenian  bands  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.     One  occurred  in  1870,  when  a 
numerous  body  crossed  the  frontier,  but  they  were 
soon  routed  and  driven  back,  and  of  the  many 
persons  taken,  six  were  tried  and  shot  at  once.    A 
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second  took  pUce  the  same  year,  and  after  remain* 
ing  ninety  minates  on  Canadian  soil,  they  fled  for 
rerage  over  the  American  line.  In  1871,  a  still 
more  ignominious  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Red 
Biver  Settlement.  Jamaica  was  distorbed  in  1 865 
by  a  revolt  of  some  of  the  negroes,  who  killed 
•ereral  white  persons,  for  which  they  were  pun- 
ished with  great  severity ;  but  the  governor  was 
recalled  in  disgrace,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
island  suspended.  In  New  Zealand,  peace  was 
disturbed  by  the  Maoiies  in  1864  and  1869 ;  but 
In  the  latter  instance  they  were  too  few  and  too 
divided  to  resst  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  colon- 
ists who  took  the  field  against  them.  England 
was  at  one  time  threatened  with  serious  difficul- 
ties in  Abyssinia,  whither  an  army  had  been  sent 
(1868)  to  rescue  some  Elnglishmen  who  had  been 
imprisoned  and  tortured  by  the  sovereign  of  that 
country.  His  metropolis  was  captur^  and  he 
himself  slun,  the  short  campugn  ending  very 
gloriously,  but  also  very  expensively. 

If  the  mutiny  in  India  tried  our  resources  to 
the  utmost,  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  <m  the 
Continent,  and  the  suspicious  policy  of  Napoleon 
II L,  served  to  prove  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
the  British  people.  A  ballad  from  the  Laureate*s 
pen  gave  a  nractical  direction  to  men's  thoughts : 
bodies  of  rifle  volunteen  sprang  up  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  in  the  summer  of  1860  the  Queen 
reviewed  little  armies  of  this  civic  force  in  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh ;  and  at  the  end  of  1871  there 
were  195,000  men  on  the  rolls,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  fitted  for  active  service.  But  a  dark 
shadow  fell  upon  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1860,  Uie  Queen  losing  her  amiable  and 
estimable  consort.  Prince  Albert,  who  for  one- 
and-twenty  years  had  been  her  guide  and  support. 
Since  that  time  internal  improvements,  the  exten- 
non  of  free  trade,  and  parliamentary  reform,  aiis 
*  '^  principal  topics  that  have  occupied  public 
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attention,  the  only  great  drawbacks  to  our  pro8> 
perity  being  tbe  cotton  famine  and  the  cattle 
plague.  The  former  was  one  of  the  consequences 
of  uie  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  by  which 
all  the  exportations  of  cotton  were  cut  off,  and 
nearly  every  mill  in  Lancashire  ceased  working. 
The  cattle  plague  was  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent in  1864,  and  killed  306,000  beasts,  estimated 
at  £3,000,000. 

The  domestic  history  of  this  country  would 
have  been  almost  without  a  shadow,  but  for  the 
wicked  outrages  of  the  Fenians,  an  Irish  party 
founded  in  America,  and  rapidly  propagated  in 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Their  attempts  at 
msurrection  in  1867  were  miserable  failures,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.     In  their  en- 
deavours to  liberate  the  prisoners,  they  murdered  a 
policeman  in  Manchester,  and  blew  down  the  wall 
of  a  prison  in  Clerkenwell,  by  which  a  number  of 
unoffending  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 
To  the  same  political  organization  have  been  as^ 
signed  the  attack  upon  Prince  Alfred  in  Sydney, 
and  the  assassination  of  Mr  M'Gee  in  Canada. 
As  it  was  concluded  that  this  secret  body  was 
strong  only  through  Irish  discontent,  two  very  im- 
portant legislative  measures  were  passed  in  order 
to  remove  certain  just  grievances :   the  Anglican 
Church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed,  thus 
placing  it  on  a  level  with  all  other  forms  of  wor- 
ship in  Ireland;  and  a  Land  Act  was  passed,  to 
protect  the  rights  of -the  tenant-farmer  against  the 
cnpidity  of  his  landlord.    But  the  measures  are 
too  recent  to  have  produced  much  fruit;  and,  de- 
spite the  great  progress  made  by  that  country  in 
commercial  and  agricultural  wealth,  a  new  cry 
has  been  raised  for  ^^  Home  rule,"  or,  in  other 
words,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.    Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  disturbances,  our  wealth  has 
continued  to  increase.     The  mercantile  world  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  in  1866  from  the  failure  of 
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the  well-known  firm  of  Gurney  and  Oyerend, 
whose  liabilities  amounted  to  ten  millions  sterling. 
This  was  succeeded  by  several  other  suspensions, 
by  which  the  trading  commuflities  suffered  so 
much  that  a  panic  set  in,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  authorized  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  This  restored 
confidence  at  once,  but  several  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  enterprise  recovered  from  the 
depression  it  then  suffered.  Yet  the  social  tri- 
umphs achieved  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  important  In  1867,  the  elective  franchise 
was  greatlv  extended  by  a  new  Reform  BilL  In 
1870,  the  £llementary  Education  Act  was  passed, 
which  puts  education  within  the  reach  of  aU,  even 
of  the  p(H}re8t.  In  1866,  a  third  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid,  connecting  this  country  with  America; 
the  broken  cable  of  1865  was  recovered ;  and,  not 
long  after,  another  line  was  laid  down,  stretching 
from  the  westernmost  part  of  France  to  the  North 
American  shore.  The  importance  of  this  rapid 
mode  of  communication  is  shown  by  the  first  tele- 
ffram  despatched  from  Washington  by  the  new 
fine :  "  If  the  Atlantic  cable  had  not  failed  in 
1858,  European  states  would  not  have  been  led 
in  1861  into  the  great  error  of  supposing  that 
civil  war  in  America  could  either  perpetuate  AM- 
can  slavery  or  divide  the  republic."  Other  tri- 
umphs of  civilisation,  though  not  entirely  due  to 
British  enterprise,  deserve  mention.  The  Sues 
Canal,  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
was  successfully  opened  to  commerce  In  1869;  a 
railway,  stretching  all  across  the  North  Ameri* 
can  continent,  and  running  wholly  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  has  linked  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Atlantic;  and  the  tunnel 
through  Mount  Cenis  has  Inroken  down  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  will  soon  make  Italy  the 
high-road  to  the  East, 
^he  area  of   the   United    Kingdom  exceeds 
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121,000  Bqnare  miles,  with  a  popniation  of  33 
miilions ;    while    its   foreign  possessions    cover 
nearly  7f  millions  of  square  miles,  which  is  more 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  addition  of 
Asiatic  Russia;  and  they  contain  a  population 
of  nearly  200  millions,  "equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.      The  revenue   of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  amounts  to  75  millions  sterling,  of 
which  27  millions   go  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  10  millions  for  the  navy,  15 
millions  for  the  army,  and  10  millions  for  the 
civil  charges.     It  may  be  interesting  to  see  from  - 
what  sources  the  bulk  of  this  large  amount  is 
raised.     Thus,  the  customs  contribute  21^  mil- 
lions, the  excise  21f  millions,  stamps  9i  millions, 
income-tax  10  millions,  and  the  post-office  4^ 
millions.    Besides  this  there  is  a  local  taxation 
estimated  at  30  millions,  of  which  rather  more 
tiian  one-third  is  supplied  by  the  poor-rate.    The 
material  progress  of  the  country  is  also  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  other  important  elements. 
Thus,  in  1870,  the  value  of  our  exports  exceeded 
244  millions.     The  number  of  letters  posted  in 
1870  was  862  millions,  or  twenty-six  letters  to 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  value  of  the  money-oiAers  issued  was 
nearly  20  millions  sterling.     At  the  end  of  1871 
there  were  more  than  14,000  miles  of  railway  open, 
which  produced  a  revenue  of  47  J  millions,  by  the 
carriage  of  110  millions  tons  of  goods,  13  miilions 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  238  millions  of 
passengers,  with  a  loss  of  life  to  only  85  persons 
oat  of  that  immense  number,  and  injury  to  705. 
Daring  the  same  year  46  millions  were  deposited 
in  the  various  savings  banks,  indicating  an  amount 
of  well-being  in  the  middle  and  working  classes 
nerver  before  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
On  the  Continent  important  events  have  taken 
place.    In  1860,  the  Czar  of  Russia  inangurated  a 
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-ftn«»  "f  itai  'T^wrme>  tv  iTiierrnirtfiu' 
-Ion    <t    Jil    tub  ^fiftV  TutnD  ilifr  UimiiiiiniHi. 

in'srcr?^  .uta  ^a\^  'im  -^Ttit^  'iiea(nii«tih(t»  tfinmi  she 
iRi  ibi>iiAte:trL&tti  upsB '  htt  ri¥»  lUimpi:  tseiuiHiuui]&  i 

>mo   T.'jralktu   iv  'tie  ^iniiwt  wem  im 
'/twicjnur.uiri  Tairt'iantttcliur.:    incima 
tie  .^vtc'n  -▼:«»  .T«m  -msappuitbtU^imiiBii 
.TyiocMi    ft  -Hinmismum.      M  :iiu  :3fltOBS'  jvaa:, 

viiieu  ttUTiiitaini  Inuiauii  -wtai.  am  xyyiwttiMyity  of 
iTViiipiinGr  "iie  pmieffitziKstB  mi  mie  Itinniam  Jjlads, 
•ttul  Kitttf^ni^  'littm  •i\Kftc  3)  TtlawiDfR.  1b  ligi&t.  Dot- 
martK.  .ief»mtt  in^m^^ftd  In  wrar  wit&  GtxmMMty  im 
M^.fiiint:  ii  "iitt  meuiit^'ii:  fi£i«ititttnnaBi(£;ScUe§«ig: 
Thac  attitt  •muntr^  jrtaiiitefl  ftraidljr,  Intt  ni  Tam, 
.tttmntic  118  iwnc^aKumn^  iiiwBS  Ivra^t  agwwtf 
.t  'i^  J^istriai  anil  JhmaiHiii.  doitas  Sfwofmthy  vas 
atit  JL  £na:{anit  ibn  taie  JL^tem^  foatlr  hwiHir  tlie 

n. J    ?■.  n-J r.*    _   w^-^t^t = 


f  mice  'ii:  ^^ft»  ftmi  ii»uBBe«£  a 
4m|7  me  ^riac  titttt^w.  Thf  cwnfodipi  ended  in  tlie 
vaxkv  ^mtiOsmitiL  ni  I>gamatk.  at  the  feci  of  die 
wiiaisfv  will)'  (ron&KiBlMd  the  tmo  dnchiea,  and 
iihsnv  <maBni'i£i3i)^  albovt  tlie  f|wi],  msbed  into 
ivaE.  Ik  ttftis*Htt&£k  «C  Jose  186&,tlie  Ftiiniaii 
fnees  toi^k  tkefieH  advanced  ftooi  Tictorjr  to  tIo- 
t««5,  OMQll,.  in  tbefinal  liattle  of  gadowa  (or  Konig- 
j^vitez;.  not  1m»  tJhan  balf  a  million  of  men  stood 
tee  to  tact,  Afker  a  fierce  straggle,  in  which  the 
liflled  and  wounded  on  both  sides  did  not  fall  fiff 
short  of  30,000  men,  Anstria  was  afl;ain  defeated, 
and  the  toad  to  Vienna  lay  open  to  toe  conqneron. 
Kapoleon  III.  now  intervened,  and  an  annistioe 
was  apeed  to,  which  ended  in  a  peace,  by  which 
Anstna  gave  op  Venetia,  recognised  the  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  Germanic  Oonfederation,  and  con- 
sented to  a  new  arrangement  •£  Germany,  firom 
which  she  was  to  be  excluded.     The  increase  of 
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the  power  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  aggran- 
dized by  the  annexation  of  Hanover  and  some 
smaller  states,  excited  the  jealousy  of  France,  and 
Napoleon  III.  intimated  that,  as  the  reward  of  his 
neutrality  during  the  recent  war,  he  should  expect 
some  rectification  of  frontier.  Numerous  diplo- 
matic intrigues  ensued — the  French  emperor 
claiming  at  various  times  a  portion  of  the  Rhine 
provinces,  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Prussia  would  not  yield  an 
inch  of  German  territory,  and  quietly  made  pre- 
parations for  the  great  struggle  that  seemed  in- 
evitable. The  opportunity  came  at  last  when 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Spain.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
insult  to  France,  and  Napoleon  III.  demanded  that 
the  Prussian  king  should  withhold  his  consent. 
The  Prince  withdrew,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
French  government  would  be  satisned  with  its 
diplomatic  victory.  But  the  emperor  required 
farther  concessions;  the  people  were  eager  for 
war ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  July,  the  French  armies 
were  collected  between  Strasburg  and  Metz.  Then 
was  seen  how  deeply  ImperiaHsm  had  corrupted 
everything.  The  troops,  scattered  all  along  the 
German  frontier,  could  not  advance  for  want  of 
stores.  The  fortnight  thus  wasted  enabled  North 
and  South  Germany  to  call  out  their  armies  and 
march  them  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  2d  August 
1870,  the  two  forces  came  in  contact,  the  Germans 
driving  everything  before  them,  notwithstanding 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  French  at  Weissem- 
burg,  Woerth,  and  Forbach.  The  imperial  armies 
could  not  keep  the  field.  Marshal  Bazaine,  with 
80,000  men,  was  driven  into  Metz  despite  the  fierce 
contests  at  Courcelles,  Vionville,  and  Gravelotte — 
the  emperor  escaping  with  difficulty.  But  his 
active  enemy  gave  him  no  rest ;  and  eventually 
-the  only  army  France  possessed  was  forced  to  sur- 
xender  at  Sedan  (2d  fe'eptember),  Napoleon  III. 
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liHiiselfMngnMae  prisoner.    The  victorious  Ger- 
iniKRS  wm  iMW*ed  to  Ptois,  which,  after  a  siege 
Ahnoftt  wHikowt  pieoedcnt  in  the  history  of  war, 
was  i«arr«a  into  submission.    The  terms  of  peace 
viw  bai^—Alsaee  and  the  northern  part  of  Lor- 
Tttvae  with  Metx  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  an 
^ndomintT  <»f  two  hnndred  millions  sterling  was  to 
W  wiid.    Tlie  war  wfakh  was  begun  with  theoh- 
i^rt  rf  ««Mgtbeiiing  the  tlm>ne  of  ^e  Napoleons 
W^<^  its  destmctwn;  and  King  WiUiam  I.  of 
rrKQoa  TOodred  «t  Versailles  the  title  of  Emperor 
«'t;«nmffiT.  ocmfeiTOd  upon  him  by  the  unanimous 
vw^^rf  the  ««i«ed»at)ed  states. 

Vri^ai  tSie  Mwa  of  the  catastrophe  at  Sedan 
i^i^^llmj[  f^ois,  tke  ^tixens  rose  in  insurrection, 
*»TiA«t»aProTisioiialGoTemment  of  National 
IVd^aMTVrith  Jules  Favie  and  General  Trochu  at 
^5*  hMiA  $^och  a  tumultuary  government  had 
C^  a«c«lties  to  encounter;  they  had  to  pro- 
x-js.v»  r«w  acuKst  the  siege,  arm  the  defences, 
«uic  ?«i»  «^>€rs.  For  neariy  fi^e  months  they 
)s4fi«  W  wrttSJBS  at  bar ;  and  for  a  moment  the 
wvNiJ^  iM  t^}€ir  new  levies  on  the  Loire  seemed  to 

rV^KWUsiw ^ 3i«tt  when  173,000 men  became 

vc«iWtt(C$K  t^  «s>m  «f  f^«w»  ^»»  hopeless,  and 
IW  ««WM«fat  s«d  for  peaoa.    An  assembly, 
<;ijv*«a  f«>  rKaV  Ae  dwditMos,  met  at  Bordeaux, 
aa»i  it  Th  jft^'wlK>  bad  n^cotiated  Ae  treaty,  was 
mTHnl  H?«fci  *<'  r^  EwcutiTU  and  afterwards  P*©- 
^ii^ittt.    ^^*«  «tef   Gennans  had  retired  from 
W^>f^  rst-d^  «^  «sae«Uy  tnnsfeRed  its  si^KS 
%>  \\K^tM^«^$v  iMriu^  to  mst  itoelf  to  the  ficUe 
MMte*'  ^^  tW  eap^taL  wUch  had  twice  already 
a&Qeii,^ii«i  tibe  p«>vH«wal  goranunent.     Far  from 
aUuiviMrthe  w«awsaw«ef  As  dangeroos  rlasnfi 
5rKi».  thi*  <&Uts3t  oaly  iuenaaed  it,  udm 
Miorfb.  1^71.  tb<v  Me«  in  iusunuction.     !■  the 
ItiMi^  9ir  p««e<  tt  wa»  stiqpniBted  diai  the  F^ois 
S«ariisaft  sWuH  l»y  d»wu  their  ann^  an  vnwise 
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exception  bsing  made  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Guard.    But  60,000  to  70,000  of  this  civic  force 
were  utterly  untrustworthy ;  and,  having  plenty 
of  weapons  and  ammunition,  they  drove  out  the 
loyal  memhers,  and  demanded  the  '*  commune,"  or 
right  of  self-government.    Their  rule  was  distin- 
guished hy  the  coarsest  tyranny  and  exaction; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  six  weeks  of  fighting' 
that  the  authority  of  the  assembly  was  restored. 
The  Red  Republic  (for  such  the  Commune  had 
become)  expired  in  blood  and  flames.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  two  generals,  and  several  priests, 
were  murdered  during  the  last  hours  of  the  strug- 
gle.    Thousands  of  the  insurgents  were  slam 
fighting,  or  fell  beneath  the  exasperation  of  the 
SMdiers ;  more  than  30,000  were  made  prisoners ; 
and  the  luxurious  capitiEtl  of  France  suffered  more 
from  the  hands  of  its  citizens  than  from  the  vio- 
lence of  its  enemies.      The  supremacy  of  the  as- 
sembly being  now  secured,  the  government  was 
able  to  turn  its  attentibn  to  the  national  finances ; 
and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  occu- 
pying arm^  that  large  payments  of  the  indemnity 
were  anticipated,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Grerman  troops  were  withdrawn  to  a  few  strong 
places  in  the  frontier  departments. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


EXPLANATION   OP   TUS  TABLS   OF   CHBONOLOOT. 

Thx  Plan  of  the  following  Chronological  TABt.B, 
though  extremely  simple,  requires,  as  being  a  new 
one,  a  short  explanation.  In  order  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct View  of  the  succession  of  Princes  in  the  duel 
Empires  or  Kingdoms,  without  employing  for  that 
purpose  different  columns,  which  distracts  too  much 
the  attention,  and  occupies  unnecessarily  a  great 
deal  of  space,  the  Series  of  the  Sovereigns  of  dif* 
ferent  Nations  is  distinguished  in  this  Table  by  theit 
being  printed  in  different  Typographical  Chaiscters. 
Thus,  the  Series  of  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of 
Rome  is  printed  in  Roman  Capitals ; — as 

14.  TIBERIUS,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Thx  Series  of  the  Popes  is  distinguishable  by  this 
character  ^  prefixed  to  each  name ; — as, 

1513.  ^  Pope  Leo  X. 

That  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by 
a  ^1^  prefixed  to  the  name. 

Thx  names  of  the   Emperors  of  Germany  are 
printed  in  Roman  Small  Capitals; — as 

687.  Arnold,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Tiui  King!  of  England  are  marked  bj  ihe  Biatk 
Saxon  Type  p—9K 

L066.  ^P*!T<1W  (the  Conqaeror)  King  of  England. 

Tu   Kings  of   Scotland  are  printed  in  ItaUe 
C4iprtuii;— aa 

1390.  ROBERT  UI.  Kinf  of  Scotland. 


Aj«d  the  Kings  of  France  are  distinguished  by 
the  usual  halae  Type ; — as, 

1498.  Lemu  XIL  King  of  Frtmn. 

By  this  BoetiM  the  Sneecsskm  of  the  Sovereigns 
in  the  di&rent  Kingdoms  is  immediately  distin- 
guishable to  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  Dilation  of 
tiieir  Reigns»  while  the  interrening'  space  b  filled  by 
the  Remarkable  Events  that  occuired  in  that  period 
all  over  the  World;  and  thos  the  eonnexion  of 
General  HMtory  ■  preserved  mfarokeiiB 
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rkt. 

14   The  Oregon  of  the  World,  according  to  the  He- 
hrew  text  of  the  Scriptures. 
According  to  the  Teraion  of  the  Septnagint  5872 
According  to  the  Samaritan  yenion  4700. 
48   The  universal  Deluge. 
47   The  building  of  Babel. — The  dispersion  of  mankind, 

and  the  confusion  of  languages. 
tl7    Nimrod  supposed  to  have  built  Babylon,  and  found* 
ed  the  Babylonish  monarchy,  and  Assur  to  have 
built  Nineveh,  and  founded  the  monarchy  of  As- 
syria. 
188    Menes  (in  Scripture  Misraim)  founds  the  monarchy 

of  Egypt.  • 

M4    The  Shepherd  Kings  conquer  Eg^pt. 
075    Semiramis  queen  at  Assyria. 
040    Moeris  king  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  in  Egypt. 
096   The  birth  of  Abram. 

912    Cfaedarlaomer  subdues  sereral  of  the  kings  in  Judea. 
887    Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven 
.895    Isaac  bom. 

^850    Inachus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  Greece. 
1830*   Jacob  and  Esau  bom. 
(825    The  Shepherd  Kings  abandon  Egypt. 
1823    Death  of  Abraham. 
1790    The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
1723    Sesostris  or  Rameses  king  of  Egypt. 
1035    Joseph  dies  in  Eg^ypt. 
|,5AS  The  chrondogry  of  the  Amndelian  Marbles  begins 

with  this  year. 
1371    Moses  bom  in  Egypt. 

2h2 
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B.C. 

1556  CecroiM  foonds  the  kiBg^dom  of  AtheiM. 

15M   Scamander  founds  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1532  Judgment  of  the  Areopagus   between  Man  and 

Neptune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly. 
1329  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. 
1522  The  Council  of  the  Amphictyons  instituted. 
1320  Corinth  built. 
1319  Cadmus  builds  Thebes,  and  introduces  letten  into 

Greece. 
1313  The  supposed  era  of  the  history  of  Job. 
1511   Danans  came  from  Egypt  into  Greece. 
1300  Erectheus  or  Erecthonins  institutes  the  Panathe- 

naean  games. 
1401   Moses  brings  the  Israelites  out  of  ^ypt. 
1433  The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Greece. 
1432  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moees,  written. 
1431   The  Israelites  led  into  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
1438   Paudion  king  of  Athens. 
1415  The  Book  of  Joshua  supposed  to  be  written  by  Phj* 

nehas  the  high-priest. 
1406   Minos  reigns  in  Crete,  and  gires  laws  to  the  Cr» 

tans. 
1376  Sethos  reigns  in  Egypt. 
1322   Belus  reigns  in  Babylon. 
1267   Ninus  reigns  in  Assyria. 
1266   (Edipus  marries  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  reigns  in 

Thebes. 
1263  The  Argouautic  expedition.  —  (According  to  tlie 

Newtonian  chronology  937.) 
1257  Theseus  unites  the  cities  of  Attica. 
1*233  The  Israelites  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
12o2  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sido- 

nians. 
1239   Latinus  begins  to  reign  in  Italy. 
1223   Siege  of  Thebes.— War  between  Etyocles  and  Po- 

l3mices. 
•— —   Eurysthenes  and  Procles  kings  of  Lacedaemon. 
1213  Second  war  of  Thebes,  or  war  of  the  Epigonoi. 
1207   Gideon  judge  of  Israel  fur  forty  yean. 
1202  Teucer  built  Salamis. 
1103   The  Trojan  war  begins. 

1184  Troy  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks.— (According 
to  the  Arundelian  Marbles  1209.; 
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1183  MneM  lands  in  Italy. 

1159  Samaon  horn. 

1104  Return  of  the  Heraclidas  into  Peloponnesus. 

1099  Samuel  deli?en  IsraeL 

Jephthah  judge  of  IsraeL 

1079  Saul  Ung  of  Israel. 

1070  Medon  first  Archon  of  Athens. 

1009  Codrus,  king  ot  Athens,  derotes  himself  for  hi« 

country. 
1055  David  king  of  IsraeL 
1004  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
960  Rehoboam  king  of  Israel. 
971  Sesac  or  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt. 
023  Ahab  and  Jeaabel  reign  over  Israel. 
914  Omri  king  of  Jsrael. 

889  AthaIia,wifeofJehoram,usurpe  the  throne  of  Judah. 
886  Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece. 
884  Lycurgpus  reforms  the  republic  of  Lacedwmon. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage  built  by  Dido. 
825  Jeroboam  restores  the  glory  of  Israel  in  a  reign  uf 

forty-one  years. 
820   Nineveh   taken   by   Arbaces  and  Belesis,   which 

finishes  that  kingdom. 
806  Jonah  preaches  repentance  to  Ninereh. 
776  The  First  Olyhpud  begins  in  this  year. 
700   Syracuse  built  by  Archius  of  Corinth. 
767    Sardanapalus  king  of  Assyria. 
760  The  Ephori,  popular  magistrates,  instituted  at  La- 

oedaemon. 
757    Hylattes  king  of  Lydia. 
754   Decennial  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 
752  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ROME  BY  ROMULUS 
751    Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
747   The  Era  of  Nabonansar  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy.  I 

Xth  Olympiad. 

738   Candaules  king  of  Lydia.  ' 

724    Hezekiah  tenth  king  of  Judah. 
721    Salmanazar  takes  Samaria,  and  carries  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
Israelitish  kingdom. 
718    Gyges  king  of  Lydia. 
715    NUMA  POMPILIUS,  second  king  of  Rome. 
711    Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Judaa. 
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7M   D^focva  king  of  Media. 

708   HabalLkak  prophesied. 

793   Corcsm  founded  by  the  G«ninUiianc 

7M   XXth  Olympiad. 

898  Manaeteh  aixteenth  lung  of  Jadah. 

688  Judith  killa  Uolofernes  the  Aaeyrian  genenL 

884   Annnal  Archone  elected  at  Athena. 

881    Etfarhaddon  onitea  the  fc«»»g^fti«*  of  Babylon  anil 
Aieyria. 

871  TULLUS  UOSTILIUS,  third  king  of  Rome. 

878   Paammetictu  kiiftg  of  Egypt. 

867  The  combat  between  the  Uoratii  and  Cnriatii. 

888   XXXth  OlympUd. 

858   Bysantioa  founded  by  Pausaniae  king  of  Sparta. 
^~-   Phraortes  king  of  Media. 

8M  ANGUS  MARTIUS,  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

837  The  forty  yean  of  Esekiel  began. 

838  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

— —  Mabopolanar,  father  of  Nebuchadneasar,  begiua  to 

reign  at  Babylon. 
8M   Draco,  archon  and  lagblator  of  Athene. 
8M  XUh  Olympiad. 

818  TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS,  fifth  king  of  Roma. 
608   Nebaehadnesar  takee  Jemealem,  and  eaiTie«  the 

Jews  into  captivity. 
881  Battle  between  the  Medea  and  Lydiana,  who  ar« 

■eparated  by  agreatedipie  of  the  eon,  predicted 

by  Thalee.    (Newton  Chnm.  565.) 
—  Bnd  of  the  Aaayrian  empire. — Ninereh  taken  by 

Nebnchadnenar. 
800  Jeremiah  ptopheaied. 
580   Birth  of  Cynia  the  Great. 
604  Solon,  archmi  and  legielafeor  of  Athena. 
580   Lth  Olympiad. 

578  SBRVI  US  TULUUS,  aixth  king  of  Rome. 
572  Nebachadnesaar  anbdnea  Egypt. 
571   Phalaria  tyrant  of  Agrigentnm. 
58S  Comedies  firat  exhibited  at  Athena  by  Theepia. 
— —  Croaeaa  reigne  in  Lydia. 
551   Confudna,  the  Chineae  phfloaophar,  bom. 
550   Pisiatratua  tyrant  of  Athena. 
848  The  ancient  Temple  of  Delphea  bant  by  the  Pfai» 
tratida. 
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540   LXth  Olympiad. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyras.— End  of  the  Babylonian 

empire. 
53tf  Cyrus  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia. — He  pnts  an 
end  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  which  had  lasted 
seyenty  years 
534  TARQUINIUS    SUPSRBUS,    serenth    king    of 

Home. 
•—  Daniel  prophesied. 

529  Death   of  Cyrus  the  Great. —  Cambyses  king  of 
Peniia. 

Death  of  Pisistratos  tyrant  of  Athens. 

522   Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia. 

520  The  Jews  begin  to  build  the  second  temple,  which 

is  finished  in  four  years. 
510  The   PisistratidsB  expelled  from  Athens,  and  the 

Democracy  restored. 
500  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  regal 

goYemment  abolished. 
508  The  first  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. 
504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians. 
500    LXXth  Olympiad. 

408  The  first  Dictator  created  at  Rome  (Lartius). 
407   Institution  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome. 
403   The  port  of  Pinens  built  by  the  Athenians. 
400  The  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades  defeats 

the  Persians. 
''—  The  first  tribunes  of  the  people  created  at  Rome. 
488   Statues  erected  at  Athens  to  Harmodius  and  Ari- 

stogiton. 
486    Miltiades  dies  in  prison. 

■   Xerxes  succeeds  his  father  Darius  in  the  kingdom 
of  Persia. 
485    Coriolanns  banished  from  Rome. 
483    QusBstors  instituted  at  Rome. 

Aristides  banished  from  Athens  by  the  Ostracism. 

480   The  Spartans,  under  Leonidas,  cut  to  pieces  at 
ThermopylsB. 

■ Naral  rictory  gained  by  the  Greeks  orer  the  Per* 

sians  at  Salamis. 
479    Attica  laid  waste,  and  Athens  burnt,  by  Mardonios. 
Victories  over  the  Persians  at  Plataea  and  Mycale. 
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479  XtrxM  ]«aTM  Gr««o«. 

477  Ma  PaUi  kiliad  by  the  VeieAtas. 

470  ThMDUtodM  rebuUdi  Athaaa. 

•^^  Valariiu  trivoiplu  orer  the  VeieatM  and  Salrfn—. 

-— >  Th«  RoBUUi  dtiMM  numlMNd  at  103/Mt. 

——  A  great  empcioo  ot  Mouu 

•^^  Uiero  king  ot  Syracaea. 

471  Volero,  tlie  R4imaii  Tribune,  obtain*  a  law  for  the 

election  of  magietrates  in  the  oomitia  held  by 

tribe*. 
479    Cimon,  eon  of  Mildadee,  defeats  die  Penian  army 

and  fleet  in  one  day*  at  the  uMNith  of  the  river 

Earymedon. 
409  Capua  founded  by  die  Taieana. 
404  Artaxerxee  (Longtmanus)  king  of  Penta. 
^•^  Cimon  banished  by  the  Oatraciem. 
403   Egypt  re? olts  from  the  Pernans. 

402  The  Terentian  law  proposed  at  Borne. 
400   LXXXth  Olympiad. 

400  Oincinnatus  Dictator  at  Rome. 

The  Ludi  Sseculares  first  instituted  at  Rome. 

450  Commencement  of  the  Seventy  Prophetical  Weeka 
of  Daniel. 

403  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Koine 

increased  from  five  to  ten. 
40*i  The   two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have 
been  written  at  this  time  by  Esra. 

401  Creation  of  tbp  Decemviri  at  Rome,  and  compila* 

tion  of  the  Laws  of  the  Twel?e  Tablee. 
440  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  concluded 

by  Cimon,  glorious  for  Greece. 
— -  Death  of  Virginia,  and  abolition  of  the  Decern* 

virate. 
440  llie  law  of  Canulcius  for  the  intermarriage  of 

the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  *t  Rome. 

Military  tribunes  created 

437  Tiie  Censorship  first  instituted  at  Roma. 

430  Pericles  in  high  power  at  Athens. 

43S  Melon's  nineteen  years'  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 

431  The    Pelbponnesian    war    begins,  which   lasted 

twenty-seven  years. 
430  The  history  of  the  Old  Teetament  ends  about  this 
time. 
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430  Great  Plagae  at  Athens,  eloquently  deecribed  by 

Thucydides. 
^—  Malachi  the  last  of  the  pro|^eta. 
428  Death  of  Pericles. 
4S3  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Penia. 
430  XCth  Olympiad. 
418  Distart>anees  at  Rome  on  aocoont  of  the  Agrarian 

law. 
414  The  Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse. 
413  Alcibiades,  accnsed  at  Athens,  flies  to  the  Laceda- 

monians. 
413  A  Coonoil  of  409  governs  Athens. 
405  Lysander  defeats  the  Athenians  at  /Egos  Potamos* 
404  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon)  king  of  Persia. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

403   Lysander    takes    Athens. -.•  Government  of   the 

Thirty  Tyranis. 
401  The  Younger  Cyrus  son  of  Darius  Nothns  defeated 

by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  killed. 

Retreatof  the  10/MM  Greeks. 

— ^  Persecution  and  death  of  Socrates. 

— ~  Thrasybulus  drives  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 

delivers  Athens. 
390  A  Lectisteraium  celebrated  at  Rome  for  the  first 

time. 
307  The  Lake  of  Alba  drained  by  the  Romans. 
306   Syracuse  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Cartha* 

ginians. 
301    Marcus  Furius  Camillns  dictator  at  Rome«— Veil 

taken. 
387   Dishonourable  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the 

Spartans  and  Penlans. 
395   Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus* 
383   Phnlridas,  the  Spartan,  seises  the  citadel  of  Thebes . 
380   Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  deliver  Thebes  from 

the  Lacedasmonians. 

Cth  Olympiad. 

37 1    Battle  of  Lenctra,  in  which  the  Lacedwmonians  are 

defeated  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas. 
364    Pelopidas  defeats  tlie  tyrant  of  Pherssa,  bat  is 

killed  in  batde. 
363    Battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which    Epaminondas  ia 

killed. 
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3at  Omrtiiu  leaps  into  •  golf  in  the  Fomm  at  Rome. 
Ml    Darios  Ochtti  (or  Artaxerxea  IIL)  king  of  Penia. 

—(According  to  Blair,  tse.) 
358   War  of  the  Alliee  against  Athene. 

—  Philip  of  Maoedon  takee  AmphipoUe,  Pydna»  and 

Potidea. 
SSr  Dion  OTercomee  the  party  of  Dionysiae  at  Sjrraciue. 
SM   Alexander  the  Great  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 
— •  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Bphesne,  burnt  by  £ro> 

stratus. 
<— —  Tiae  Phocian  or  Sacred  War  begins  in  Greece. 
•— *  Philip   conquers   the  Thradiatts,  Pvonians,   and 

lUyrians. 
S30   Darios  Ochos  subdues  Egypt. 
S48   Philip  of  Maeedon  takes  Olynthus. 

—  End  of  the  Sacred  War. 

M7  Dionysins  restored  at  S3nracuse»  after  an  exile  of 

ten  years. 
3<M   Philip  admitted  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonie 

Council. 
349  Syracuse  taken  by  Timoleon*  and  Dionysins  the 

Tyrant  Anally  banished. 
-^  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  which 

led  to  the  conquest  of  all  Italy. 
840   CXth  Olympiad. 

— ^  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Agrigentum. 
— >  P.  Dedns  devotes  himself  to  his  country. 
338  Battle  of  Cheronea  gained  by  Philip  over  the 

Athenians  and  Thebans. 
337   Philip  chosen  (Generalissimo  of  tiie  (Sreeks. 
838  Philip  murdered  by  Pansanias. 
— —  Alexander  the  Great  king  of  Maoedon. 
*— —  Alexander  die  Great  destrays  Thebes. 

833  Darios  IIL  (Codouanus)  king  of  Persia. 

— —  Alexander  chosen  Generalissimo  by  the  Stateii  of 
Greece. 

834  Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  on  die  banks  of  the 

Granicns. 
333  The  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Isms. 
3SS  Alexander  conquers  Egypt,  and  takes  Tyre. 
331   Darius  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela. 
330   Darius  Codomanus  killed^Bnd  of  the   Perrinn 

empire. 
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lai  Alexander  uket  poasMnon  of  Siua*  and  sets  fire  to 

the  palace  of  Pereepolia. 
1'16  Alexander  paaeee  into  India,  defeats  Ponu,  founda 

eoTeral  citieSf  penetrates  to  the  Ganges. 
-—  The  Toyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the 

Euphrates. 
329  Papirius  Goraor,  dictator  at  Rome,  triumphs  over 

the  8amnites. 
3M  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon,  at  the  age 

of  thirty-three. 
321  The  Samnites  make  the  Roman  army  pass  under 

the  yoke  at  Candinm. 
8S0  Ptolemy  carries  100,000  Jews  oaptires  into  EgypL 
317  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
313  Era  of  the  SeleuddK. 
911  Cassander,  Lysimachos,  and  Ptfdemy,  oonclude  a 

peace  with  Antigonus. 
304  Demetrius  besieges  Rhodes. 
303  Demetrius  restores  the  Greek  cities  to  their  liberty. 
301   Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  is 

defeated  and  slain. 
— —  Fabius  Maximus  and  Valerius  Corpus  dictators. 
MO   Seleueus  founds  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Laodicea. 

CXXth  Olympiad. 

SOS  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

294  Seleueus  resigns  his  wife  Stiratonice  to  his  son  An- 

tiochus. 
986   Law  of  Hortensins,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the 
people  were  allowed  the  same  force  as  those  of 
the  Senate. 
The  astronomical  era  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt. 
The  library  of  Alexandria  founded. 
Commencement  of  the  Achean  league. 
Fyrrhus  inrades  Italy. 
Antiochus  Soter  king  of  Syria. 
The  translation  of  the  Septuagintmade  by  the  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^Playfair,  S85.) 

i Antigonus  Gonatas  reigned  in  Macedon  thirty-six 

years. 
S75    Pyrrhus  UBsnoceiefnl  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily. 
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174  Pyniiiu,  totaUy  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Bene- 

Tentnm,  eracaatea  Italy. 
172  The  Samnitea  finally  anbdued  by  the  Romani. 
266   Silrer  money  ia  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first  time. 
3419  The  citisena  of  Rome  numbered  at  292,224. 
264  The  first  Panic  war  begins^— The  Chronicle  of  Paxos 

composed. 
260  Prorincial  Qonstors  institated  at  Rome. 

CXXXth  Olympiad. 

—•  First  naral  victory  obtained  by  the  Romans  mider 

the  consul  DoiUus. 
255   Regulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Xantippus. 
253   Manasseh  chosen  Higrh  Priest  of  the  Jews. 
251    Great  victory  of  MeteUua  orer  Asdmbal. 
250  The  Romans  besiege  Lilyboeum^— are  defeated  by 

Hamilcar. 
241   End  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
•— —  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  succeeds  Eumenes. 
240  Comedies  are  first  acted  at  Rome. 
235  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  time  since 

the  reign  of  Numa. 
22S   Hamilcar  kUfod  in  Spain. 
225   Great  Tictory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls. 
220   CXLth  Olympiad. 

210  Hannibal  takes  Sagnntnm. 
218  The  second  Punic  war  begins. 

217   Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans  under  Flaminiua. 

Fabius  Maximus  dicUtor. 

216   Battle  of  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans  are  totally 

defeated  by  HannibaL 
212   Philip  II.  of  Macedon  defeats  the  ^tolians. 
•^— -  Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege   of  two 

years. 

211  Capua  surrenders  to  the  Romans. 
»—  Antiochus  the  Great  conquers  Judea. 

210  Asdrubal  Tanquished  in  Spain  by  the  Scipioe. 
— ^  Publius  Sdpiosent  into  Spain  takes  New  Carthage. 

206   Philoposmen  Prntor  of  the  Achsans. 

203  The  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  to  Africa. 
— —  •  Sophonisba  poisoned  by  Massinissa. 

201   Syphax  led  in  triumph  to  Rome  by  P.  Seipio. 
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197   Pbilip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Cynocepliale. 
190  The  battle  of  Zama»  and  end  of  the  second  Punic 

war. 
;  190  The  Romans  enter  Asia,  and  defeat  Antif^nos  at 
Ma^esia. 
183  The  elder  Cato  censor  at  Rome. 
180   CUh  Olympiad. 
I  173  War  between  the  Rtfmans  and  Perseos  king  of 
Macedon. 
1 72  Antiocbus  defeats  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
170   Antiochus  Epiphanes  takes  and  plunders  Jerusalem. 
169  Terence's  comedies  performed  at  Rome. 
167   Perseus  defeated  by  Paulus  Amilius,  and  brought 
prisoner  to  Rome^ — End  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon. 
166   Judas  Maccabeus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  Judea. 
164  The  Roman  citizens  numbered  at  327,032. 
149  The  third  Punic  war  begins. 
147   Metellus  defeats  the  Achceans. 
146   Corinth  taken  by  the  consul  Mummius. 
-~—   Carthage  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
140   CLXth  Olympiad. 
137  The  Romans  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Numan- 

tines.  . 
135   The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
'         Antiochus  besieges  Jerusalem. 
133   Tiberius  Gracchus  put  to  death. 

Numantia  taken.    Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman 

province. 
[  121    Caius  Gracchus  killed. 
113   Carbo  the  consul  drives  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones 

out  of  Italy. 
Ill   The  Jugurthine  war  begins. 
1 08    M  arius  defeats  Jugurtha. 
103  Jugurtha  starred  to  death  at  Rome. 
10*2   Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 
100    CLXXth  Olympiad. 
91    The  war  of  the  Allies  against  the  Romans. 
90    Sylla  defeats  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnitesi  ice. 
89   The  Mithridatic  war  begins. 
«8    Civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.    Sylla  takes 

poflseasion  of  Rome. 
66   Mithridates  kingrof  Pontus  defeated  by  Sylla. 
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83  Sylla  defeats  Norbanne.— The  Capitol  Ininted. 

9%  Sylla  perpetual  Dictator.    Hu  horrible  pioicrip. 

tion. 
M   Jnliae  Cesar  makes  bis  first  eampaign. 
79   Cicero's  first  oration  for  Roscius. 
78  Sylla  resigns  all  power^— aud  dies. 
77  The  war  of  Sertorias. 
7S  Locullns  repeatedly  defeats  Mithridatee,  and  re> 

daces  Pontns  to  a  Roman  prorince. 
70   Crassns  and  Pompey  chosen  consuls  at  Rome. 
03  Victories  of  Pompey. — He  takes  Jerusalem,  and 

restores  Hyrcanos  to  the  government  of  Judea. 
02  Catiline's  conspiracy  quelled  at  Rome  by  Cicero. 

81  Pnfmpey  enters  Rome  in  triumph. 
00    CLXXXth  Olympiad. 

59  The  fintTriumTirate :  Pompey,  Ciassns,  and  Ciesar. 

•*—  Caesar  proposes  a  new  Agrarian  law. 

M  Clodins  the  tribune  procures  the  banishment  of 
Cicero. 

37  Cesar  defeats  ArioTistus  in  Gaol. 

— —  Cicero  brought  back  from  exile  with  high  honoar- 

85  Caesar  lands  in  Britain  for  a  short  campaign. 

84  Cesar  inrades  Britain  a  second  time,  and  conquers 

a  part  of  the  country. 
83   Crassus  killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

82  Milo  defended  by  Cicero  for  the    slaughter    of 

Clodius. 
49   Cesar  passes  the  Rubicon,  and  marches  to  Home. 
—   Commencement  of  the  era  of  Andoch,  October 

A.C.49. 
48   Battle  of  Phanalia,  in  which  Pompey  is  defeated. 

Pompey  slain  in  Egypt. 

->—  The  Alexandrian  library  of  400,000  vols,  burnt. 
48   Cato,  besieged  in  Utica,  kills  himself. 
45  The  calendar  reformed  by  Julius  Cesar,  hy  intro- 
ducing the  solar  year  instead  of  the  lunar.    The 
first  Julian  year  began  1st  Jannary  49  A.C. 
44  Julius  CsBsar  killed  in  the  senate-house. 
-— »  Octarius,  grand-nephew  and  heir  of  JulitiB  Cssaar, 
comes  to  Rome,  and  is  opposed  at  first  by  An- 
trniy. 
43  Second  triumvirate :   Octavins^  Mark  Antoayt  >*^ 
*    Lepidus. 
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B.C. 

49  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutas  And  CaMius 

are  defeated. 
40  Herod  marriea  Mariamnet  daughter  of  Hyrcanaii, 

and  obtains  from  the  Roman*  the  goremmeut  of 

Judea. 
M  Antony  diridea   Armenia  among  the  children  of 

Cleopatra. 
33  Mauritania  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 
3:1  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and 

Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actium,  and  end  of  the  Roman  Common* 

wealth. 

OCTAYIUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

30  Death  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Alexandria 

taken  by  Octavius. 
27   Octavius  receires  the  title  of  Augustus. 
23   Death  of  Marcellus. — Agrippa  in  Spain. 
20  CXGth  Olympiad. 
— —    Poras  king  of  India  sends  an  embassy  to  Augustus. 
17   Augustus  rerires  the  secular  games. 
15   The  RhsBti  and  Tiudelici  defeated  by  Drosus. 
10  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Augrustus  for  a  short 

time. 

8  Augustus  corrects  an  error  of  the  Roman  calendar. 
— •   Death  of  Mecasnas. 

6  Augustus  ordains  a  census  of  all  the  people  in  the 

Rotpan  empire. 
4  JESUS  CHRIST  is  born   four  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rulgar  era. 
s.  D. 

9  The  Roman  legions,  under  Varus,  cut  to  pieces  in 

Germany. 
'——   Orid  the  poet  banished  to  Tomos. 

14   TIBERIUS  emperor  of  Rome 

19    Germanicus  dies  at  Antioch. 
Tiberius  banishes  the  Jews  from  Rome. 

SI    CGth  Olympiad. 

•25    CGIst  Olympiad.— Here  the  OLTMriADS  end. 

M    John  the  Baptist  preaches  in  Judea  the  coming  of 
the  Messisji. 

27    Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  ot  Capreae. 
Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 

31    Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death  by  Tiberius. 
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as  f  St.  P«t«r  flnt  pop*. 
—    JESUS  CHRIST  to  crucified. 
M  Tk«  eoowision  of  St  Paul. 
V  CALIGULA  «mpevor  of  Rome. 
M  St.  Matthew  writes  bis  GospeL 
4t  The  namo  of  ChrietiaBa  Ant  giren  to  the  diadplee 

of  Cbriet  at  Antioch. 
<\   CLAUDIUS  emporor  of  Rome, 
•i"^  Horod  ponoeuOM  tb»  Chiittiana,  and  impriaoni 

Pefrer. 
4t  Sor|ri«>*  Paulas,  prooonaiil,  conTerted  by  St.  Paul. 
4J    Rxpodttiou  of  Claudiua  into  Britain. 
41  St  Mark,  writea  bia  Goapol. 
4S  VaepMian  ia  Britaia. 
47  The  Lm4i  Stcnimns  performed  at  Rome. 
^  MeetaUna  put  to  death  by  Glandias,  who  marries 

A|rrippina»  the  mother  of  Nero. 
M  St  Paul  preachee  in  the  Areopacro*  at  Athens. 
ai  Caractactts  the  British  king  is  carried  prisoner  to 

Rome. 
M  NERO  emperor  of  Rome. 
M   BHtaanieus  poisoned  by  Nero. 
M   Nero  puts  to  death  his  mother  Agn^ppina. 
M  Suetonius  Paulinas  defeats  the  Britons. 
<t   The  Britons,  under  queen  Boadioea,  defeat  the  Ro- 


64  The  flnt  penecutioB  of  the  Christians  raised  by 

Nero. 
■— '  Rome  set  on  Are  by  Nero. 
60   Bareas  Soraaus  and  Thracea  Patns  pot  to  death 

by  Nero. 
-^  ^  Pope  Linus. 
dT  Mamacre  of  the  Jews  by  Floras,  at  Caesarea.  Ptti- 

lemais,  and  Alexandria. 
-— >  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 
■—  Josephiu,  the  Jewish  historian,  goTomor  of  Galileo. 
— >  ^  Pope  St  Clement 
06  GALBA  emperor  of  Rome. 
60   OTHO  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  V 1 TELLIUS  emperor  of  Rome. 
re  TRSPASIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 

-  -  Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Tita?. 
n   f  Pope  St.  Cletaa. 
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A.O. 

78  A  great  pestQenee  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  in  one  day. 

70  TITUS  emperor  of  Roma. 
•—  Hercolanenm  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  emp* 
tion  of  Yesuvioe. 

80  Gonqneets  of  Agprieola  in  Britain. 

81  DOMITIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 
83  V  Pope  Anacletna. 

80  Apollonius  of  Tyanea  defends  himself  before  Domi- 
tian  against  an  aocnsation  of  treason. 

09  Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  proyinces. 

St.  John  writes  his  Apocalypse. 

«—  St.  John  writes  his  Gospel. 

00  NBRYA  emperor  of  Rome. 
——'  1  Pope  Evaristus. 
08  TRAJAN  emperor  of  Rome. 

-  Tngan  forbids  the  Christian  Assemblies. 
100 

103  The  Dacians  subdued  by  Trajan. 

107  Trajan's  rictories  in  Asia. 

108  St.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  at  Rome. 
^—  IT  Pope  Alexander  I. 

119  The  Jews  in  Cyrene  murder  900,000  Greeks  and 

Romans. 

117  IT  Pope  Sixtus  I. 

118  ADRIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 

Persecution  of  the  Christians  renewed  by  Adrian, 

but  afterwards  suspended. 

120  Adrian's  wall  built  across  the  island  of  Britain. 
127   V  Pope  Telesphorus. 

131  Adrian  risits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

132  Adrian  publishes  his  perpetual  edict  or  code  of  the 

laws. 
135   Tbe  Romans  destroyed  980,000  Jews  in  Judea. 

137  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  by  the  name  of  ^ia 

Capitolina. 

138  ^  Pope  Hyginus. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

130    Lollius  Urbicus,  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  pushes 

his  conquests  to  the  Murray  Frith. 
— —  The  wall  of  Antoninus  built  between  Forth  and 

Clyde. 
142   IT  Pope  Pius  I. 
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JLD. 

JM  %  Pop*  Aaiottoi. 
IM  Jwtiu  Manyr  pabUibw  hi»  Apology  tar  tkt  Ckrio- 

tisnOt 
101   MAR0U8  AURBLIU8    ANTONINUS,  and  LV- 

CI  US  YBRUS,  ompeion  of  Romo. 
im  f  l*opo  Sotor. 

Iftf  PulycAvp  Md  PionioM  rairevod  martyrdom  ia  Asu. 
1«  Ww  with  tho  Maroonanni. 
171   Daatli  of  Vorna.    M annia  Anrelina  fola  emperor. 
*— -  f  Pope  Blevtberiaa. 
in   Paraecadon  of  the  Chriatiana  at  Lyona. 
IM  COMMODUS  emperor  of  Rome. 
lU  f  Pop*  Victor  I. 
180  The  Saraoena  defeat  the  Romans^-Tbia  people  Ibr 

the  firat  time  mentioDed  in  biatory. 
199  PSRTINAX  emperor  of  Rome.     DIDIUS  JULI- 
AN US  parobaaea  the  empire* 
—     PBSGBNNIUS  NIGER  decUred  emperor  In  the 

»^  8 EPTI MIUS  SBYBRUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

IM  Niger  defeated  by  SoTenu,  and  put  to  death. 

108  Byaantium  beaieged.  aurrenden  to  SeToma. 

lOfl  ALBINUS  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain. 

lOr  Albiniu  dofeated  by  SoTerua,  he  killa  himself. 

—— i  %  Pope  Zepbyrlnua. 
800 


The  fifth  peraoontieo  afainat  the  Chrlatiaaia,  pria- 
eipaUy  in  Rfryp^ 
t03  The  SoQCa  converted  to  Chriatianity  by  the  preach- 
lag  of  Marcus  and  Dionysiua. 
8eTenia»  with  hia  aona  Garacalla  and  6eta»  In 

Britain. 
The  Caledonians  repnlaed,  and  a  wall  built  be> 
tween  the  riTors  Forth  and  Clyde.  «. 

tU   CARACALLA  and  GBTA  emperon  of  Rome, 
9  It  Caracalla  murders  Oeta. 

917  Oaraoalla  put  to  death. 

MACRINUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

-~  n  Pope  Calixtoa  I. 

918  HBLlOOABALUSempeiorof  Rome. 

*ti  ALEXANDER  8EVBRUS  emperor  of  Rome. 
-^  A  tribute  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  Goths. 

—  W  Pope  Uri»an  I. 
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A.  p. 
2i0  The  Peniana  totally  defeated  by  Alexander  Severoji. 

tt30  S  Pope  Pontianiu. 

933  If  Pope  Antenu. 

MAXI  MINUS  asaaasinatea  Alexander  Severus,  and 

is  proclaimed  emperor  of  Rome. 

230  The  sixth  persecution  of  the  Christiana. 
—•  S  Pope  Fabianoa. 

237  Maximinus  defeata  the  Daciana  and  Sarmatiana. 

238  MAXIM  US  and  BA  LB  IN  US  emperors  of  Rome. 
60HD1AN  emperor  of  Rome. 

242  Gordian  defeata  the  Persians  under  Sapor. 
244   PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 
248  The  Secular  Gamea  celebrated  at  Rome.— Pompey's 
theatre  burned. 

St.  Cyprian  elected  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

940   DEC  I  US  emperor  of  Rome. 

350  The  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christiana  under 

Decius. 
' —  IT  Pope  St.  Cornelius. 

251  VIBIUS  VOLUSIANUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

GALLUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

252  IT  Pope  Lucius  I. 

253  The  Gothsy  Burg^ndiansi  &c.  make  an  irruptioa 

into  Moesia  and  Pannonia. 

254  VALERIAN  US  emperor  of  Rome. 
-— —  %  Pope  Stephen  I. 

257   The  eighth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

V  Pope  Sixtus  II. 

1^59   The  Persians  ravage  Syria 

IT  Pope  Dionysius. 

260    G  ALLIEN  US  emperor  of  Rome. 

• The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burned. 

201    Sapor,  the   Persian,  takes  Antioch,  Tarsus,   and 

Csesarea. 
207   The  Heruli  invade  and  ravage- Greece. 
308    CLAUDIUS  II.  emperor  of  Rome. 
269   The  Goths  and  Heruli,  to  the  number  of  320,000 

defeated  by  Claudius. 
IT  Pope  Felix  I. 

370  AURELI  AN  emperor  of  Rome. 

371  The  Alemanni  and  Marcomanni  ravage  the  empirtt 

372  The  ninth  persecution  of  the  Christiana. 

2l2 
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573  Zenobia  qaeen  of  Palmyra  defeated  by  Anrelian 

at  Edessa. 

574  V  Pope  Eatycbianna. 

575  TACITUS  emperor  of  Borne. 
976   FLO  RI  AN  US  emperor  of  Rome. 
S77    PROBUS  emperor  of  Rome. 

S82   CARUS  emperor  of  Rome— defeats  the  Qaadi  and 
Sarmatians. 

CARINUS— NUBIERIANUS,  emperors  of  Rome. 

S93   f  Pope  Caius. 
Fingal  king  of  Morren  died. 

Sd4   DIOCLETIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 

S8d,  The  empire  attacked  by  the  northern  nations. 
<——   Carausius  usurps  the  goremment  of  Britain,  and 
reifirn*  seven  years. 

200  The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes  pablished- 

202   Partition  of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  between  two 
Emperors  and  two  Caesars. 

105   IT  Pope  Marcellinns. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  by  Diocletian. 

300 
a02  The  tenth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

304   Pope  Marcellus. 

Resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

GALERIUS    and   CONSTANTIUS    emperors    of 

Rome. 
a09  M  AXIM I NUS  emperor  of  Rome. 
306   CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT  emperor  of  Rome 

— stops  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
310   IT  Pope  Eosebius. 

V  Pope  Melchiades. 

313  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantine— Chris- 

tianity tolerated  through  the  empire. 

314  f  Pope  Sylrester. 

32A   Constantine  aboUshes  the  combats  of  Gladiators. 

Constantine  assembles  the  first  General  Council  at 

Nice,  where  the  doctrines  of  Arius  are  con- 
demned. 

326   St.  Athanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  introduces 
Monachism  in  the  Roman  empire. 

330   Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to*Co«- 
stantinople* 
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S36  IT  Pope  Marcus. 

337  IT  Pope  Joliiu  L 

— —  Demth  of  Constantine.— Tbe  empire  divided  among 
Ijis  three  wma, 

CONSTANTINB    II.,    GONSTANS,   and    CON- 

STANTIUS,  emperors  of  Rome. 

350  GoDstans  murdered.— Mag^entius  assumes  the  pur- 
ple. 

352  V  Pope  Liberius. 

396  f  Pope  Felix  I. 

357  The  Germans  defeated  by  Julian  at  Strasburgh. 

358  IT  Pope  Felix  II. 

359  Council  of  Rimini  held. 
3GJ   JULIAN  emperor  of  Rome — allures  Christianity, 

and  is  elected  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Julian  attempts  fruitlessly  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 

Jerusalem. 
303  JOVIAN  emperor  of  Rome. 
VA  VALENTINIAN  emperor  of  the  West.— YALENS 

emperor  of  the  East. 
WO  IT  Pope  Damasus. 
367   GRATIAN  emperor  of  the  West. 
375   VALENTINIAN  H.  emperor  of  the  West. 
876   Valens  allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 
378  The  Croths  advance  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

— Death  of  V-alens. 
879  THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT  emperor  of  the  East. 
381    Second  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople. 

383  The  Huns  overrun  Mesopotamia^ — are  defeated  by 
the  Goths. 

384  Symmachus  pleads  the  cause  of  Paganism  against 
St.  Ambrose  in  the  senate. 

385  5^  Pope  Syricius. 

392   THEODOSIUS  emperor  of  the  West  and  East. 
399   ARCADIUS  emperor  of  the  East, and  HONORIUS 

emperor  of  the  West. 
The  Huns  invade  the  Eastern  provinces. 
St.  Chrysostom  chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
H  Pope  Anastasius. 

Gainas  the  Goth  obtains  honours  from  Arcadius. 
400 

■  Alaric  the  Goth  ravages  Italy. 

401    %  Pope  Innocent  I. 


A  Ik. 
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Italy. 
Itmm 

atogimwfal  peaee  witk 
AnilaihaHaa. 

Attifai  cawcs  kii  btv&er  Bleda  to  be  mwrdered. 

4«S  Tk0  BritoM  te  v«ia  aoUcit  lh«  BoniMis  tt 


AttiU  Ae  1I«B  avenma  Dljiivm,  Thnoa,  ]>ttsia» 

Mceaia.  a9d  Scytkia. 
MB  The  Romans  mng*^  to  pay  a  beavy  trilratt  of  gald 

to  Atcila. 
4»  Mermvttus  JOmg  0/ tJU  Franks, 
4fl0   If  ARC  IAN  emperor  of  the  East. 

Attila  rarages  Germany  and  Franoa. 
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A.O. 
491  Theodorio  king  of  th«  Visigoths  killed  in  batde.— 

The  Huna  defeated  by  iCtiiu. 
— -  The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britain  under  Heagist  and 

Horsa. 

The  fourth  General  Council  held  at  Chalcedon. 

4.13  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

455  PBTRONIUS  MAXIMUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

A  VITUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

— —  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Genserio  the  Vandal 

456  Childerick  king  of  the  Franks. 

45r   LEO  THE  GREAT  emperor  of  the  East. 

MAJORIANUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

461   SBVERUS  emperor  of  the  West,  raised  by  Ricimer. 

-  IT  Pope  Hilarius. 

467  ANATHEMIUS  emperor  of  the  West 
406   Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths  drives  the  Romans  out 
of  Spain. 

-  IT  Pope  Simplicius. 

470  .^la  the  Saxon  takes  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 

Sussex. 

471  .^la  defeats  all  the  British  princes. 

472  Great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuviusi  seen    fi-om 

Constantinople. 
OLYBIUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

473  GLYCERIU8  emperor  of  the  West,  degraded  and 

stripped  by 

474  JULIUS  NEPOS  emperor  of  the  West. 

-  ZENO  emperor  of  the  Bast 

479   AUGUSTULUS  ROMULUS  emperor  of  the  West, 

raised  by  his  father  Orestes,  general  to  Nepos. 
476   Orestes  put  to  death  by  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli. 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  now  king  of  Italy. 

— —   Extinction  or  thi  Wbstxrn  EnriRX  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 007  yeari  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
1384  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
481    ClovU  king  of  the  Franks, 

Zeno  makes  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  his  genpal, 

and  creates  him  consal. 

488   IT  Pope  Felix  lU. 

485    Battle  of  Soissons  gained  by  Clovls. 

488  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  entirely  defeats  Odoacer, 
and  is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy  by  the  em- 
peror Zeno. 
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A.D. 

523  f  Pope  John  L 

flS9  The  Arian  bishops  deposed  by  Justine—highly  re< 

sented  by  Theodorio. 
Antioch  and  many  other  cities  almost  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake,  but  rebuilt  by  Justuiv>-Ue  adopts 

his  nephew  Justinian. 
Ji88  Theodoric  puts  to  death  Boethius  and  Symmachus. 

ir  Pope  Felix  IV. 

927  JUSTINIAN  I.  emperor  of  the  East. 
929  Belisarius,  general  of  Justinian,  defeats  the  Per- 
sians. 
-—  Tbe  Books  of  the  Civil  Law  published  by  Justinian. 
530  IT  Pope  Boniface  II. 
932  Justinian  congpratulates  Cosroes  on  sacceeding  to 

the  throne  of  Persia,  and  concludes  a  perpetual 

peace  with  him. 
— —  Great  insurrection  at  Constantinople  quelled  with 

prodigious  slaughter  by  Belisarins. 

533  Athalaric   king  of  the  Ostn^ths  dying,  is  suo- 

ceeded  by  his  mother  Amalasonta. 

T  Pope  John  li. 

534  Theodobert  king  of  Metz, 

Beliearius  defeats  Gelimer  and  the  Vandals  in 

AArica. 

535  f  Pope  Ag^petus. 

536  7  Pope  Sylvester. 

537  Beliaarius  subdues  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and 

takes  Rome. 

538  IT  Pope  Vigilius. 

540    Belisarius  refuses  to  accept  the  crown  of  Italy. 
542  Arthur,  king  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Camlan. 
Totila,  the  Goth,  recovers  Italy  from  the  Romans. 
Totila  takes  and  plunders  Rome. 
Ida  the  Saxon  lands  at  Flamborongh,  subdues  the 
country  from  the   Humber  to  the  Forth,  and 
founds  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 

048  Theodebaid  king  of  Metx, 

049  Rome  retaken  by  Belisarins. 

550    Commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  under 

Lechus. 
— —    Ro7ne  recovered  by  Totila. 
951    The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  into  Europe. 
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653  Totila  defeated  by  Narsee  the  Eunuch  and  pot  to 

death. 
S55   f  Pope  Pelagius  I. 
AM  The  Hans  breakings  into  Thrace,  are  defeated  liy 

BelisariuB. 
590   B«lUariu«  degraded,  and  ungratefully  used  by  Jue- 

tinian. 
~— '    Clotaire  sole  king  of  France, 
MO  f  Pope  John  111. 

— ~   fielinarius  restored  to  hie  hononra  and  eommand. 
962   Caribert^  Gontrant  Slgebert,  and  ChUperic,  kings 

of  France. 
MS  JUSTIN  IL emperor  of  the  East. 
The    Picte  converted  to  Chrietianity  by  St.  Co> 

Inmba. 
M6   Nanes,  recalled  from  Italy,  inv^tea  the  Lombard* 

to  take  poeeewiop  of  the  country. 
MS   Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 
971    BiHli  of  Mahomet  the  falee  prophet. 
674  IT  Pope  Benedict  i. 
978  TIBERIUS  11.  emperor  of  the  East. 
—  f  Pope  Pelagrius  II. 
980  The  Latin  tongue  ceasee  to  be  epoken  in  Italy  about 

this  time. 
58S  MAURICE  emperor  of  the  East. 
984  Clotaire  II.  king  of  SoUsont. 
900  Antioch  affain  destroyed,  with  30/M)0  inhabitants,  by 

an  earthquake. 
— —  Y  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
990   7%<erry  //.  and  Thoodobert  II,  kings  of  Paris 

and  Avstrasia. 

Augustine  the  Monk  converts  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 

tianity. 

600 
009   PHOCAS,  emperor  of  the  East,  acknowledges  the 

supremacy  of  the  popes. 
004  Y  Pope  Sabinianus. 

007  f  Pope  Boniface  III. 

The  pantheon  at  Rome  dedicated  to  God,  the  Vit- 

gin,  and  all  the  Saints. 

008  f  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

000  The  Jews  of  Antioch  massacre  the  Chriitiaaa. 
OJI    MERACLIUS  emperor  of  the  Bast. 
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.013  The  Fresch  Maires  da  Palais  fint  introdnced  by 

Clotaire  tm  Regents. 
614  Clotaire  II.  sole  king  of  France* 
Queen  Brunechilda,  accused  of  numberleu  crimes, 

is  put  to  death  by  Clotaire  11. 
015  f  Pope  Deus-dedit 

010  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Coeroes  II 
018  IT  Pope  Boniface  V. 
0S3  Era  of  the  HeiryTa,or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca 

to  Medina. 
0S5  %  Pope  Uonorins  I. 
— —  The  Persians  under  Cosroes  II.  with  the  Huns, 

Abari,  and  SclavonianSt  besiege  Constantinople. 
028  Dagobert  and  Chttribert  kings  of  France, 
633  Abubeker  succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Sara- 
cens. 
033   Abubeker  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Omar  in  the 

caliphate. 
030  Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  and  the  Saracens,  who 

keep  possession  of  it  403  years. 
038  Slgebert  II,  and  Chvit  II.  kings  of  France, 

040  %  Pope  Severinm.  « 

S  Pope  John  IV. 

The  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by   Ptolemy 

Philadelphus,  is  burnt  by  the  Saracens. 

041  CONST ANTINE,  emperor  of  the  East  for  a  few 

months,  poisoned  by  his  stepmother. 

HERACLIONAS  and  TIBERIUS  III.  emperors  of 

the  East. 
<M2   CONSTANS,  son  of  Cunstaiitine,  emperor  of  the 
East. 

Y  Pope  Theodorus. 

Otman  succeeds  Omar  in  the  caliphate. 
Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Mawia. 
^  Pope  Martin  1. 

The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Co- 
lossus. 

054    CkUderic  II.  king  of  Austrasia, 

Y  Pope  Eugenius  I. 

Ali  caliph  of  Arabia. — Mawia  caliph  of  Egypt. 
IT  Pope  YiUlianns. 
The  Saracenb  obtain  peace  of  the   emperor  Con- 

stans,  and  agree  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 
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MM  CONSTANTIUS  V.   (Pogniutiu)  emperor  of  the 

East. 
MO  Sicily  raraged  by  the  Saracens. 
HJi  n  Fope  AdeodatvM. 
-— —  The  Saracens  iaeffectually  besiege  Constantinople. 

^Their  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire  used  hy 

Calliniciis. 
679  The  Saracens  attempt  to  land  in  Spain,  but  are 

repulsed  by  Wamba  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
070  Y  Pope  Donus. 
619   ThUrrp  IF,  king  of  all  France. 

-  Y  Pope  Agatho. 

(MO  The  sixth  General  or  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 
ma  n  Pope  Leo  II. 
684  ^  Pope  Benedict  II. 
OiS  n  Pope  John  V. 

JUSI'INIAN  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

— *  The  Britons,  totally  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  letreal 

into  Wales  and  GomwalL 
*^~   Egfrid  the  Saxon  penetrates  northward  to  Angoi, 

but  is  slain  by  Bredei  the  Pictinh  king. 
086  IT  Pope  Conon. 
— —  Geadwalla  king  of  Wessex  subdues    Sussex  and 

Kent. 
0d7  n  Pope  Sergius. 

000  Pepin  Heristel,  Maire  du  Palais,  defeats  Thierry 

and  acquires  the  chief  power  in  France. 

001  ClovU  111,  king  of  France, 

004  Justinian  II.  dethroned,  mutilated,  and  banished 

by  Leondus. 

005  Childebert  III.  king  of  France, 

LEONTIUS  emperor  of  the  £ast«— dethroned  and 

mutilated  by 
007   APS  I  MAR  or  TIBERIUS  emperor  of  the  East. 
000  The  Saracens  defeated  by  John  the  Patrician. 

7oa 

— -  The  Saracens  ag^in  defeated  with  great  slaughter 

by  Heradius,  brother  of  Tiberias. 
701   %  Pope  John  VI. 
704  Justinian  11.  escapes  from  prison,  defeats  Tiberius* 

and  is  restored  to  the  throne. 
707  Justinian  II.  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians. 
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708  5r  Pope  Sutinuiiu. 
— -  f  Pope  CoxMtantine« 

711  PHILIPPICUS  BARDANES  emperor  of  the  East. 
— —  Dagobert  III.  king  of  France* 

713  ANASTASIUS  11.  emperor  of  the  Eait. 

-—  Spain  conqaered  by  the  Saracens  under  Moca,  tha 
general  of  the  caliph  Walid. 

714  5r  Pope  Gregory  11. 

THEODOSIUS  HI.  emperor  of  the  East. 

— —  Charles    Martel,   Maire  du  Palais,  governs   all 

France  for  twenty-six  years. 
710    ChiUteric  J  I.  king  of  France. 
->—  LEO  (the  Isaorian)  emperor  of  the  East. 
720   Omar  11.  besieges  Constantinople  without  success. 

Thierry  IV.  king  of  France. 

728  lieo  forbids  the  worship  of  images,  which  occasions 
a  g^at  rebellion  of  his  sutgects,  the  pope  defend- 
ing the  practic^. 

7S8  Leo  orders  pope  Gregory  to  be  seized,  and  sent  to 
Constantinople }  but  the  order  is  frustrated,  and 
Leo  confiscates  the  imperial  domains  of  Sicily 
aud  Calabria. 

7f9  The  Saracens  ravage  Gallia  Narbonnensis. 

731  IT  Pope  Gregory  111. 

732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between  Tours 

and  Poictiers. 

736  Leo  persecutes  the  monks. 

737  Death  of  Pelagius  who  preserved  the  Christiaa 

monarchy  in  Asturia. 

740  The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  seized  by  the  Normans. — 

Recovered  by  the  pope. 

741  %  Pope  Zachary. 

743    ChUderic  III.  king  of  France. 
CONSTANTINE    (Copronymus)  emperor   of  the 

East. — Enemy  to  images  and  saint- worship. 
743    Conutantine  defeats  and  puts  to  death  Artauazdus, 

who  had  seized  Constantinople. 
745    Constantino  destroys  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens. 
740   The  race  of  the  Abassidae  become  caliphs  of  the 

Saracens. 

751  Pepin  (U  Bref)  king  of  France,  founder  ^  the 

second  or  Carlovinglan  race. 

752  IT  Pope  Stephen  111. 
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A.  D. 
75'S    Afftolphtu  king  of  the  Lombards  ereda  the  dake- 

dom  of  Ravenna*  and  claim*  from  the  pope  the 

dttkedom  of  Rome. 
75 1   Pope*  Stephen  request*  the  assutance   of  Pepin 

against  the  Lombards. 
—^   Pepin   ioTades  Italy,  and  strips  Astolphna  of  his 

new  possessions,  conferring  them  on  the  pope  as 

a  temporal  sovereignty. 
— —  Almanzor   caliph  of  the   Saracens,  a  great   en. 

courakfer  of  teaming. 
796   Desiderius  or  Didier  proclaimed  king  of  the  Lom. 

bards,  with  the  pope's  consent. 
.^~   Abdalrahman  I.  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Coedowa, 

and  is  the  founder  of  the  splendid  dominion  of 

the  Moon  in  Spain. 
757   f  Pope  Paal  I.  renews  the  alliance  with  Desiderius. 
7ff0   V  Pope  Stephen  III.  quarrels  with  Desiderina. 
702   Aliuanzor  builds  Bagdat,  and  makes  it  the  seat  of 

the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 

767  The  Turks  ravage  Asia  Minor. 

768  Charles  (the  Great)   and    Carloman  kings  of 

France. 

f  Pope  Stephen  IT. 

770  Con.<*tantitie  dissolves  the  monasteries  in  the  Eabt 

772  Charlemagne  sole  monarch  of  France. 

Gharlemagrne  makes  war  against  the  Saxona. 

— —  ^  Pope  Adrian  I. 

774  Charlemagne  defeats  Desiderius,  and  pvta  an  end 

to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  which  had  sub- 
sisted S06  years. 

775  LEO  IV.  emperor  of  the  East 

*78  Battle  of  Roneezvalles  between  the  ChrlstlaiiB  aal 
Moors  in  Spain,  where  Rolando  is  killed. 

779   Charlemagne  conquers  Navarre  and  Sardinia. 

7S1  CONSTANTINB  (Porphyrogenltus)  emperor  of  the 
East. 

Irene,  empress,  regent  in  ber  son's  minority,  keeps 

him  in  entire  subjection. 

Irene  re-establishes  the  worship  t^  images. 

785   Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxons. 

Haroun  Alraschid  caliph  of  the  Saracen*. 

•   ^    Haroun  Alraschid  invade*  and  ravage*  •  part  al 

the  empire. 
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7M  Conatantine  assumes  the  goTernment  of  the  eoa- 
pirct  and  imprisons  his  mother. 

787  The  Danes  nnder  their  pirate  chiefs,  or  Vikingr, 

for  the  first  time,  iand  in  Bngland. 

The  seventh  General  Coancil,  or  second  of  Nice,  is 

held. 

788  Irene  puts  to  death  her  son  Constantine,  and  if 

proclaimed  sole  empress. 
.  03  Irene  proposes  to  marry  Charlemagne,  which  being 
disapproTod  of  by  her  subjects,  she  is  dethroned, 
and  confined  to  a  monastery. 

NICEPHORUS  emperor  of  the  East— Here  begins 

the  Lower  or  Greek  empire. 
7U4   Charlemagne  defeats   and  utterly  extirpates  the 

Hans. 
705    f  Pope  Leo  III. 
707  The  Saracens  ravage  Cappadocia,  Cypr^,  Rhodes, 

&c. 
— —  Nicephoms  associates  his  son  Saturacius  in  the 

empire. 

800 

-  New  empire  op  the  West. — Charlemagne  crowned 

emperor  at  Rome. 

807    Haroun  Alraschid  courts  the  alliance  of  Charle- 
magne. 

911    MICHAEL  (Curopalates)  emperor  of  the  East. 

813  LEO  (the  Armenian)  emperor  of  the  East. 

— —   Almamon,   caliph   of  the   Saracens,  a  great   en* 
conrager  of  learning. 

8 14  Letois  fie  DibonnaireJ  emperor  and  king  of  Prance. 

816  The  Eastern  Empire  ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fa- 

mine, conflagrrations,  ice. 

^  Pope  Stephen  V. 

817  IT  Pope  Pascal  I. 

— — .   Lewis  (le  D6b)  divides  the  empire  anfong  his  sons. 
8-21    MICHAEL  (fialbus  or  the  Stammerer)  emperor  of 

the  East. 
834    ^  Pope  Eugene  II. 

827  CEj^bcrt  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptar 

chy. — Beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

IT  Pope  Valentine. 

828  IT  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
THEOPHILUS  emperor  of  the  East 
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638   (St]^elllMlIf  king  of  England. 

The  Scots  under  Kenneth  entirely  subdue  the  Kcts. 

840  LoTHARiUB  emperor  of  Germany. 

Charles  (the  Bald)  king  of  France. 

841  Lotharius  defeated  by  his  two  brothers  in  the  battU 

of  Fontenai,  and  deposed. 
8 12  La  WIS  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Germany. 
MICHAEL  lU.  emperor  of  the  East. 

843  The  Normans  plunder  the  city  of  Rouen. 

• —   Kenneth  M'Alpin  king  of  Scots  subduoH  the  Pictish 
kingdom,  and  unites  it  to  the  Scottish. 

844  n  Pope  Sergins  IIL 

8  id  The  Normans  plunder  Hamburgh,  and  penetrate 

into  Germany. 
847   n  Pope  Leo  IV. 

845  The  Venetian  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Saracena. 
8A1  S  Pope  Joan,  supposed  to  have  filled  the  papal  chair 

for  two  years. 

BASILIUS  associated  emperor  of  the  East. 

83S   Lkwis  1 1,  emperor  of  Germany. 

807  (Stj^dbaltl  and  (SX^WoXi  kings  of  England. 

bS8  ^  Pope  Nicholas  I. 

800  (lEti^clrCll  king  of  England. 

807  The  Danes  ravage  England. 

Basilins  sole  emperor  of  the  East. 

I  S  Pope  Adrian  II. 

j  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommnni* 

I  cates  pope  Adrian. 

872  %\{x€U  (the  Great)  king  of  England. 

f  Pope  John  VIIL 

I                          W5  Charles  (the  Bald)  emperor  of  Germany. 

I                         —  —  Harold  Harfager  unites  the  provinces  of  Norway, 

conquers  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides, 

I  and  j^ppoints  Earls  to  govern  them. 

677  Lkwis  (the  Stammerer)  emperor  of  Germany  and 

I  king  of  France. 

\                         670  Lewlt  III.  and  Carlaman  kings  of  France. 

-  The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins. 
880  Charlks   (the  Gross)   emperor  of  Germany  and 

king  qf  France. 
^—  Ravages  of  the  Normans  in  France 
882   irPopeMarinns. 
884   7  Pope  Adrian  in. 
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IM6  LEO  (the  Philosopher)  emperor  of  the  East. 

• —  The  UniTenity  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred. 

88r  Arnold  emperor  of  Germany. 
— —  The  Normans  besiege  Paris,  which  is  gallantly  de- 
fended by  bishop  Goselin  and  count  Eudes. 

888  Hudet  or  Odo  king  of  France. 

890  Alfred  the  Great  composes  his  code  of  Laws,  and 
divides  England  into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and 
Tithings. 

801  V  Pope  FormOBUS. 

880  IT  Pope  Stephen  VIL 

8d7  IT  Pope  John  IX. 

808  Charles  III.  (the  Simple)  king  of  France, 
900 

—  IT  Pope  Benedict  IV. 

—  Lewis  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

001   ^biarTl  (the  Eider)  succeeds  Alfred  as  king  of 

England. 
004  V  Pope  Leo  V. 
009   IT  Pope  Sergius  III. 
Oil   CoioiAD  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

CONSTANTINE  IX.  emperor  of  the  East. 

013  The  Normans  are  established  in  Normandy  under 
Rollo. 

013  IT  Pope  Anastasius. 

014  IT  Pope  Landon. 

015  CONSTANTINE  and  ROMANUS  emperors  of  the 

East. 

—  S  Pope  John  X. 

— •  The  University  of  Cambridge  founded  by  Edward 
the  Elder. 
Hknby  (the  Fowler)  emperor  of  Germany. 
Bodotph  king  of  France, 
'^tfyi&taXi  king  of  England. 
IF  Pope  Leo  VI. 

V  Pope  Stephen  VIII. 

Y  Pope  John  XI. 
Rise  of  the  republic  of  Pisa. 

City  of  Geneva  overrun  by  the  Saracens. 

936  Otho  (the  Great)  emperor  of  Germany. 

%  Pope  Leo  VII. 

—  Zjcwis  IV,  (d'Outremer)  king  of  France, 
930  S  Pope  Stephen  IX. 
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Mtt  Howel-Dha  king  of  Wales,  an  eminent  lawgiver. 

041  (StUnunU  I.  Ung  of  England. 

IMS  IF  Pope  Marinua  XIU. 

410  Y  Pope  Agapet. 

M8  (SOrcll  Ung  of  England. 

954  Ijothariut  king  of  France. 

955  iSW^f^  kinff  of  Kiglaud. 
096  Y  Pope  John  XII. 

050  ROMAN  US  U.  emperor  of  the  Eaat. 

CBDSar  king  of  England. 

963  Y  Pope  Leo  VIII. 

NICEPHORUS  PHOCAS  empeiorof  the  Eart. 

004   Otho  Uie  Great  conquers  Italy. 

065   Y  Pope  John  XI 11. 

067  Antioch  recofcred  from  the  Saracens  by  Nicepbo- 

rus. 
060  JOHN  ZEMISSES  emperor  of  the  East. 

072  IT  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

073  Otho  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

074  ^  Pope  Boniface  VII. 

075  Kenneth  111.  annexes  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd 

to  the  Scottish  kingdom. 

%  Pope  Benedict  VII. 

BASILIUS  and  C0N8TANTINE  X.  emperors  of 

the  East. 

076  (lEtltDarll  II.  king  of  England. 
078   (!Et|)ClrcD  II.  king  of  England. 

083  Otho  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 

084  Y  Pope  John  XIV. 

086  Y  Pope  John  XV. 

LetvU  r,  (le  FainiantJ  king  of  France. 

087  Bugh  Capet,  king  of  France,  founder  oj  the  third 

race  of  the  French  kings. 
091   The  Arabic  numeral  dphers  first  fntrodnoed  into 

Europe. 
006   Robert  (the  Wise)  Mngqf  France. 

IT  Pope  Gregory  V. 

009  ^  Pope  SyWester  II. 

lOUO 

IfMtt   Hknrt  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Great  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Bthelred  king  of 

England. 
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1003  f  Pope  John  XVL 
f  Pope  John  XVIL 

1004  f  Pope  John  XVIIL 

1005  Churches  first  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
1009  S  Pope  Sergius  IV. 

1019  V  Pope  Benedict  VIIL 

1013  The  Danes,  under  Sueno,  get  possession  of  England. 

1015  The  Manichean  doctrines  prevalent  in  France  and 

Italy. 

1016  (StimunTi  II.  (ironside)  king  of  England. 

'  Six  battles  fought  with  the  Danes  under  Canute  in 
England. 

1017  Canutf  the  Dane  (the  Great)  king  of  England. 

1018  The  Normans  invade  Italy. 
14KM  IT  Pope  John  XIX.  or  XX. 

——'  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic)  emperor  of  Germany. 

1025   Musical  characters  inyented  by  Guido  Aretino. 

1028   ROMAN  US  ARGYRUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

1031   Henry  I.  king  of  France, 

1033   f  Pope  Benedict  IX. 

J 034   MICHAEL  IV.  emperor  of  the  East. 

1036  1|arolTl  (Harefoot)  king  of  England. 

1039    Hbnry  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 

CDanUtC  II.  or  llartficanUtC  king  of  England. 

• Macbeth  usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by    the 

murder  of  Duncan. 
1041   iSlltDarll  III.  (The  Confessor)  King  of  England. 

restores  the  Saxon  line. 

MICHAEL  (Calaphalesj  emperor  of  the  East. 

104*2   CONSTANTINE  (Monomachus)   emperor  of  the 

East. 
1043   The  Turks,  under  Tangrolipix,  subdue  Persia. 

1045  V  Pope  Gregory  VI. 

1046  V  Pope  Clement  II. 
1048    Y  Pope  Damasus  II. 

1040   IT  Pope  Leo  IX.  the  first  pope  who  maintained  a 
regular  army. 

1054  THEODORA,  empress  of  the  EasL 

Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans. 

1055  %  Pope  Victor  II. 

The  Turks  take  Bagi^at,  and  orertnm  the  empire  of 

the  Caliphs 

2k 
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I0.'>6    Hknbt  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1937   MA  LCOLM  IIL  (Ganmvre;  king  of  Sootland. 

— —  ISAAC  (Comneotu)  emperor  of  Uie  Rut. 

^  Pope  Stephen  X. 

loss  IF  Pope  Nicholas  II. 

-—  The  Saracen«  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  Robert  Gui*- 

card  the  Norman. 
1090   CONSTANTINE    XII.  (Ducas)   emperor  of  thi 

East 

1069  PhUip  I.  kinf  of  France. 

tool  Rise  of  the  faction  cf  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUineii 

— —  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  on  hia  knees  aska  pardon  of 

the  pope. 

— —  f  Pope  Alexander  II. 

1005  The  Turkji  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1000  1§arolll  II.  king  of  England,  reigned  nine  moDthfc 

SCftilltam  (the  Conqueror)  king  of  England. 

1008  HUMAN  US  DIOGENES  emperor  of  the  EasC 

•— —  Edgar  Atheling  seeks  refuge  in  Scotland. 

— —  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  married  ti 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 
)071    MICHAEL  DUCAS  emperor  of  the  East. 
1073   ^  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

1070  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  excommunicated  and  ds- 
posed  by  the  )iope. 

1078  NICEPHORUS  (Boton)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1079  Doomsday-book  begun  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
1081    ALEXIUS  I.  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  Ease 

Henry  IV.  emperor  besiegres  Rome. 

1084  Henry  IV.  re-crowned  emperor  of  Germany. 

1080  IT  Pope  Victor  III. 
1087  ^  Pope  Urban  II. 

QStilliam  II.  (Rufus)  king  of  England. 

1093  St.  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  died. 

i70iVil/«i7^ilJV^  king  of  Scotland. 

1095  DUNCAN  it.  king  of  Scotland. 

— —  Institution  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Jenm- 
lem. 

The  first  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.— Peter  tht 

Hermit. 
1097    Newcastle  on  Tyne  built  by  Malcolm  Canmore. 
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1098  MagpaoB  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  reducea  Ork. 

ney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebridea,  to  complete 

sulgection  to  his  crown. 
— —  The  Crusaders  take  Antioch. 

£2>Gil  A  king  of  Scotland. 

low  Jerusalem  taken  by   Godfrey  of  Boulogne. — The 
Knighto  of  St.  John  inatitttted. 

IT  Pope  Paschal  IL 

1100 

I^cnrp  I.  (Beauclerc)  king  of  England. 

1105  Guiscard  of  Normandy  takes  the  title  of  king  of 

Naples. 
1104  Baldwin  king  of  Jerusalem  takes  Ptolemais. 

1106  Bbnry  V.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1107  ALEXANDER  L  king  of  Scotland. 

1108  Lewis  VI.  (U  GrosJ  king  o/FraAce. 

1118  IT  Pope  Gelasius  II. 

The  order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted. 

— ^  JOHN  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  Bast 

1119  f  Pope  CaUxtus  IL 

1124  DA  VI D  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

1  Pope  Hononus  II. 

1125  LoTHARius  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
1130   IT  Pope  Innocent  II. 

1135   Stephen  king  of  England. 

1137  Lewis  VII.  fie  JeuneJ  king  of  France,  married  to 

Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
-— >  The   Pandects  of  the  Roman   law   discovered  at 
Amalphi. 

1138  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 

— ^   The  Scots,  under  David  I.,  defeated  by  the  English 

in  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 
1039   Alphonao  I.  king  of  Portugal,  rescues  that  kingdom 

from  the  Saracens. 

1140  The  Canon  Law  first  introduced  into  England. 

1141  Stephen  king  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the 

battle  of  Lincoln  by  the  troops  of  Matilda. 
1143    Stephen  recovers  his  kingdom. 
if  Pope  Caslestinus  II. 

MANUEL  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 
^  Pope  Lucius  II. 
IT  Pope  Eugene  ill. 
The  second  Crusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard 
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1100  The  itudy  of  the  Civil  Law  reTired  at  Bologna. 

1191  The  Canon  Law  is  collected  by  Gratian,  a  tnouk  of 

Boloipaa. 
11.12  Frkdbbic  I.  (Barbarossa)  emperor  of  Germany. 
1153   MALCOLM  IV.  king  of  Scotland. 
-^  f  Pope  Anastasiiu  IV. 
.  ■  —.  Treaty  of  Winchester.— Compromise  between  king 

Stephen  and  Prince  Henry. 
1134  l&cnrp  II.  (Plantageuet)  king  of  England. 

^'Pope  Adrian  IV. 

— — •  The  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  disturb 
Italy. 

1157  The  bank  of  Venice  instituted. 

1158  Interriew  between  Henry  II.  and  Malcolm  IV.  at 

Carlisle. 

1159  IT  Pope  Alexander  III. 

1 100   The  Albigeuses  maintain  heretical  doctrines. 
1104   Institution  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights  is 

Germany. 
.— .  T.  Becket  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Clarendon. 
1109    WILLIAM  (the  Lion)  king  of  Scotland. 

1171  T.  Becket  murdered  at  Canterbury. 

1172  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

1 180  PliiUy  A  ugustus  king  of  France. 

ALEXIUS  II.  (Comuenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1181  S  Pope  Lucius  III. 

1183   ANDRONICUS  (Comnenns)  emperor  of  the  East 

1189  IF  Pope  Urban  III. 

ISAAC  AN6ELUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

1187  ^  Pope  Gregory  VIII. 

— —  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

1188  f  Pope  Clement  III. 

1169  lElici^artf  I.  (Cocur  de  Lion)  king  of  England. 

The  third  Crusade  under  Richard  I.  and  Phili? 

Augustus.' 

1190  Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1191  f  Pope  Ceelestinus  III. 

1 192  Richard  I.  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Ascalcn. 

Guy  of  Lusimian  king  of  Jerusalem. 

1195  ALEXIUS  ANGELUS  (the  Tyrant)  empennr  of  the 

East. 
1198   Philip  emperor  of  Germany. 
-  IT  Pope  Innocent  III. 
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1190  l^n  kiog  of  En^nd. 
1200 

1202  The  fourth  Crusade  seta  out  from  Venice. 

•~-  CoDstHntinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Venettane. 

1203  ALEXIUS  and  MURBZUPULUS  emperora  of  the 

Eaxt. 

1204  BALDWIN    I.    emperor    of   Constantinople,  and 

THEODORE  I.  (Lascaris)  emperor  of  Niciea. 
— —  The  Inquisition  established  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
1206  HENRY  emperor  o£  Constantinople. 
1208   Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 
~-—  London  incorporated,  obtains  a  charter  for  electini; 

its  Mayor  and  Magistrates. 
1210   Crasade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de 

Montfort. 
1212  Frbdkric  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1214  ALEXANDER  JI.  king  of  Scotland. 

1215  Magna  Charta  signed  by  king  John. 

1216  I^Cnrp  III.  king  of  England. 

PETER  and  JOHN  DUCAS  emperors  of  Che  Bast 

1210   ROBERT  emperor  of  the  East. 

— -   Damietta  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 
1223   Letvis  VIII.  king  of  France. 

1226  Institution  of  the  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  Sl 

Francis. 
— ^  ^  Pope  Honorius  III. 

—  St.  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France* 

1227  Y  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

——   Gengiskan  and  the  Tartars  overrun  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens. 

1228  BALDWIN  II.  French  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
1234   The    Inquisition    committed    to   the    Dominican 

monks. 
Russia  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Tartars. 
Y  Pope  Csilestinus  IV. 
S  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
The  fifth  Crusade  under  St.  Lewis. 
ALEXANDER  III.  king  of  Scotland. 
Conrad  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 
IT  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
Interregnum  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  from  the 

death  of  Conrad   IV.  in  1254,  to  the  election  of 

Rodolph  in  1373. 
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Si  n^    fc^iui   MtaMi  ^  llN*  IVffon.— ^Bai  cf  tbc  empire 


~-»    X'u»  w»«4^  ^^miirMW  VMBivvr  O—itiiitininilu  fron 
I'AiJt  Th»    \i\K'mmp¥Km  ««««&*   SmvAmiA,  a»d   are   de- 

-— —    tVr  «K»^9w»  «it  ^MWHifte  ftm  —mimed  to  par- 

hm IPX  Kii  SikftMkU 
^— -^  A«»ur^  111  i«  iU«(,-i«»4  ttX^m  gnntmm  in  tbe  battle 

\S't  lElWU^  t  jliinipfcMli)  Uiir  «f  Baffland. 

«  ^<^  >«tM  XXL 

14*t   ^  r^  NkcImiIwUI. 
^9!i)    t  t^  M«RW  IV. 

laxt  TW  ^ttnluM  VnifHiri,  wk«B  MM  Fireach  were  bum- 

■acf»<  ill  ewMi  aif^t. 
IMl  ANDRUNICCS   L   (PalaolofM)  amperor  oC  the 


TW  c  m%mmi  of  Walee  by  Edward  L 

1«U  ^  Fof  Hoa«Mit»  IT. 

PkUip  ir.ftktFmbrJIAng  of  France. 

liM   MARGARET  (of  Norway)  queen  of  Sootland. 

1«8  f  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 

liM   lnteiTe|;iittm  in  Scodand  for  two  yearn.- 

tition  between  Brace  and  Balioi  for  the  crowm 

decided  by  Edward  I. 
1291    Ptolemaie  taken  by  the  Turks.— End  of  thtt  C 

sadea. 
HM  JOHN  BA  LIOL  kinff  of  ScoUa'nd. 

Adolpbob  (of  Nassau)  emperor  of  Germany. 
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l'2Sn  Y  Pope  Cielestiniu  V. 

1293  Jubilee  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 

From  tbis  year  there  ia  a  regular  succeasiou  ol 

English  Parliaments. 

1294  Pope  Boniface  YIIL 

1295  MICHAEL  ANDRONICUS  emperor  of  the  East 
1206   Interregnum  in  Scotland  for  eight  years. — Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  nobly  supports  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  defeats   the   English   at  Stirling,  and 
drives  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 

1206  Wallace  chosen  regent  of  Scotland,— defeated  at 

Falkirk. 
~-—  Albbkt  I.  (of  Austria)  emperor  of  (Jermany. 

The  present  Turkish  empire  begins  under  Ottoman 

in  Bithynia. 
1209  ^  Ottoman  or  Othoman  first  sultan  and  founder  of 

the  Turkish  empire. 
1300 

1301  Quarrel  between   Philip  the  Fair  and  pope  Boni- 

face YIII. 

1302  Comyn  and  Fraxer  defeat  the  English  thrice  in  one 

day. 

The  mariners'   compass  said  to  be  discovered  at 

Naples. 

1304  Wallace  betrayed,  delivered  up,  and  put  to  death 

by  Edward  I. 

1305  Y  Pope  Clement  V. 

1306  ROBERT  J.  (BiTice)  king  of  Scotland. 

1307  The  establishment  of  the  Swiss  republics. 

lEKtoartf  II.  king  of  England. 

1308  Henry  YII.  emperor  of  Germany. 
^-—   Donati  killed  at  Florence. 

— —   The  seat  of  the  popes  transferred  to  Avignon  for 
seventy  years. 

1310  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 

salem. 

1311  Pierce  Gaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  put  to 

death. 

1312  The  Knights  Templars  suppressed  by  Philip  the 

Fair. 
1314    The  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  defeat  the  English 
under  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbum. 
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1314   Lewis  V.  (of  BaTaria)  emperor  of  Germany. 

Lewis  X.  CHutiHj  king  of  France. 

IJIA  John  king  of  France. 

1316  V  Pope  John  XXII. 

Philip  V.  (the  Long)  king  of  France. 

1320  ANDKONICUS  II.  (PalsBologiu)  emperor  of  the 

East. 
1331    Charies  IV.  (the  Faiir)  king  of  France. 

1327  (!EtlfDarTy  IIl.  Ung  of  England. 

1328  Philip  Vi.  (of  FalolsJ  king  of  France. 

— —  ^  Orchanes  or  Urchan  emperor  of  the  Tnrka. 
1320   DAVID  II.    king  of  Scotland.— Randolph   emrl 
Murray  Regent. 

1331  The  Teutonic  Knights  settle  in  Pmssia. 

1332  Edward  Baliol,  aii«isted  by  Edward  II I.,  is  crowned 

at  Scone,  lung  of  Scots,  but  is  soon  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

1333  Casimir  III.  (the  Great)  king  of  Poland. 

• The  Scots  defeated  by  Edward  III.  at  Halidooa 

Hill,  July  19. 

1334  %  Pope  Benedict  XIL 

1340  Gunpowder  inrented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Co- 

logne. 

Oil  painting  said  to  be  invented  by  John  Van  Eyk. 

1341  JOHN  V.  (PalsBologus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

— —  John  Cantacuzenos,  his  tutor,  usurps  the  throne. 

1342  IT  Pope  Clement  VI. 

1346  Battle  of  Crecy,  won  by  Edward  III.   and   the 
Black  Prince  over  the  French. 

Battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  II.  of  Scotland 

is  taken  prisoner. 
1317   Charlss  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 
>——   Nicola  Rienzi  assumes  the  g^emment  of  Rofme. 

1350  The  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Edward  ill. 

Peter  (the  Cruel)  king  olt  Castile. 

1351  John  II.  King  of  France. 
ISM  Y  Pope  Innocent  VI. 

— -  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe. 

laM  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  John  II.  kin|^  of 

France  is  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  brooglat 

to  London 
1350  \a  Amurath  I.  emperor  of  Uie  Turks. 
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1362  f  Pope  Urban  V. 

— —  The    law   pleadinfCB   in    England    changed   from 

French  to  English. 
1364  Charles  V.  king  of  France, 
1370  f  Pope  Gregory  XL 

ROBERT  J  J.  king  of  ScoUand. 

1377  The  popes  retam  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

9lSli4artf  II.  king  of  England. 

— ~  Wickliffe's  doctrines  propagated  in  England. 

1378  The  schism  of  the  doable  popes  at  Rome  and  Avig* 

non  begins,  and  continaes  thirty-eight  years. 
"—'  Y  Pope  Urban  YI.  Rome. 
— —  Y  Pope  Clement  YII.  Avignon. 
— —  WsNCKSLAUS  emperor  of  Germany,  deponed  in  1400. 

1380  Charles  VI.  king  of  France. 

— -  Tamerlane  invades  and  subdues  Chorassan. 

1381  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  insurrection  in  Eng- 

land. 
— -  Peace  between  Venice  and  Genoa. 
— ^   Bills  of  Exchange  first  used  in  England. 

1383  Cannon  first  nsed  by  the  English  in  the  defence  of 

Calais. 

1384  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeds  to  the 

Earldom  of  Flanders. 
1386  Tamerlane  subdues  Geoi^a. 
1389    Battle  of  Otterbum  between   Percy  (Hotspur)  and 

Douglas. 

1389  f  Pope  Boniface  IX. 

1390  ROBERT  III.  king  of  Scotland. 
^  Bajazet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
MANUEL  IL  (PaleA>logus)  emperor  of  the  East 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

1394   The  Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  YI. 

IT  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

Sigismund  king  of  Hungary  defeated  by  Bs^azet  1. 

Tamerlane  subdues  part  of  Hindostan,  and  takes 
Delhy. 
1399    T^tnV^  lY.  king  of  England. 
1400 
1402    Bajazet   is   taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

battle  of  Angoria. 
^s^  Solyman  L  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
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I4IHI   Battle  of  Uomildon  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots  are 
defeated. 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Hotspur  is  killed. 

1404  t  Pope  Innocent  VII. 

1405  Death  of  Tamerlane. 

1400  JAMES  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

%  Pope  Gregory  XII. 

1400   Council  fsi  Pisa,  where  pope  Gregory  is  deposed. 

^  Musa  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

•— —  %  Pope  Alexander  Y. 

1410  Jossa  (marquis  of  Brandenhurgh)  emperor  of  Ger^ 

many. 

Y  Pope  John  XXIH. 

141 1  SioisMUMD  emperor  of  Germany. 

The    Unirersity    of    St    Andrew's   ia    Scotland 

founded. 

1413  IQenrg  v.  Ung  of  England. 

1414  Council  of  Constance,  in  which  two  popes  were  de- 

posed, and  the  popedom  remained  vacant  ntur 
three  years. 
— •  ^  Mahomet  I.  emperar  of  the  Tnrics. 

1415  Henry  V.  defeats  the  French  at  Aginconrt. 

— •  John  Huss  condemned  by  the  Council  of  ConeCaace 

for  heresy,  and  burnt. 
1410  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned  by  the  same  Council, 

and  burnt. 
1417   Y  Pope  Martin  V. 
— —   Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags. 
14i0  The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Poito- 

guese. 
1421   JOHN  VI.  (PalaBologns)Omperor  ofthe  Eai|^ 
142-2  Amurath  besieges  ConsUntinople. 
— '  ^  Amurath  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 

I^Cnr^  VI.  king  of  England. 

Charles  VII.  king  of  France. 

James  I.  king  of  Scots  liberated  from  captirity  by 

the  English. 

1495  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  institated  by 
James  I. 

14S8  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  compels  the  Eng- 
lish to  raise  the  siege  of  that  towm. 

1431    %  Pope  Eugene  IV. 

— ~-   Rise  of  the  Medioi  family  in  Florenoa. 
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14J8  Paris  recovered  by  the  French  from  the  English. 

J437  JAMES  IJ.  king  of  Scotland. 

1438  Albert  1L  emperor  of  Germany. 

1439  Re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
— i  l*he  Prakouatic  Sanction  established  in  France. 

1440  Frbdkrick  in.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  John  Gutten* 

berg  at  Strasburg. 

1444  Ladislans  kiug  of  Hungary  killed  in  battle  with 

the  Turks. 

1445  CONSTANTINE  rPalsDologus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1446  Great  inundation  of  the  sea  in  HoUand. 

1447  Y  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

— —  Rise  of  the  Sforza  family  at  Milan. 

1450   ^  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. — Extinction 

OF  TBS   EaSTSRN   EmPIRB  OP  THS   RoMANS. 

— -  End  of  the  English  government  in  France. 

M/iS  %  Pope  Calixtus  III. 

-^  Battle  of  St.  Alban's,  where  Henry  VI.  is  taken 

prisoner  by  the  dnke  of  York. 

1458  ^  Pope  Pins  II.  .^neas  Sylvius. 

Wi9  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  invented. 

1460  JAMES  III.  king  of  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the  duke  of  York  is 

killed. 

1461  ([EDtDartf  IT.  king  of  England. 

-  Letvis  XJ,  king  of  France. 

Battle  of  Touton,  in  which  the  party  of  Lancaster  is 

defeated. 

1468  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  given  to  James 
III.  of  Scotland,  as  the  dowry  of  Christiem  of 
Denmark's  daughter. 

j470    Henry  VI.  restored  to  the  throne  of  England. 

14l7\  Battle  of  Bamet,  where  Warwick  is  killed.— Battle 
of  Tewksbury,  where  the  Lancasterians  are  to- 
tally defeated. 

— —  Edward  IV.  restored. — Prince  Edward  of  Lancas- 
ter basely  murdered  by  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 
—Death  of  Henry  VI. 

IT  Pope  Sixtns  FV. 

147 1  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands  disrorered  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 
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•.  D, 

.m  f  Pope  Jaliiu  II. 

—  Battle  of  Cerizolea,  la  which  the  French  lose 
Naples. 
/t904  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain.— 1SO0.  Jane  his  queen. 

1507  Madagascar  diioovered  by  the  Portaguese. 

1508  League  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians. 
^1509  llcnrp  VIII.  king  of  England. 

' Battle  of  Agnadello,  May  14. 

''1511   Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

'  — —  ^  Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

.'1512  The  French  defeat  the  Venetians  in  the  battle  of 

Raven  D  a. 
^  1513  Battle  of  Flodden,  fatal  to  the  Scots,  Sept  II. 

The  English  defeat  the  French  in  the  batde  of  the 

'  '   Spurs. 

JAMES  r.  king  of  Scotland. 

•   •  IT  Pope  Leo  X. 

.1515   Francis  J.  king  of  France, 
>-—  Battle  of  Marignan,  in  which  the  French  defeat  the 

Swiss. 
1516   Charles  I.  (emperor  Charles  V.)  king  of  Spain. 
-— —   Barbaroflsa  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 
,•   1917   The  Reformation  in  Germany  beg^iin  by  Luther. 
*—   The  Turks  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Mame 
^^  lukes  in  Egypt. 

LeoX.  condemns  Luther's  doctrines. 
CHARLES  V.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Magellan  explores  the  South  Seas. 
'    1520   ^  Solyman  II.  (the  Magnificent)  emperor  of  the 
Turks. 

* Sweden  and  Denmark  luited. 

' Massacre  of  Stockholm  by  Christiem  II.  and  Arch- 
bishop TroUo. 

1521  %  Pope  Adrian  VL 

*     ■ Gustavus  Vasa  king  of  Sweden.  '^ 

-■   —    Cortes  completes  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1522  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  a 
*'              ^       ship  of  Magellan's  squadron. 

. -'  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1523  Soly^ian  the  Magnificent  takes  Belgrade. 
— :.     IT  Pope  Clement  VII. 
15!M    Sweden    and   Denmark    embrace  the   Protestant 

faith. 
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562        «      CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.  I». 

ISU  Battle  of  Parim,  in  which  Francis  L  is  taken  pi|. 

■oner  by  Charles  V. 
1538  Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I. 

when  the  latter  is  set  at  liberty. 
IStr  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Charles  Y. 

Piaarro  and  Dalmagro  inrade  the  empire  of  Peru. 

1528  Rerolation  of  Genoa  by  Andrea  Dona. 

— —  GustaTns  Ericson  crowned  king  of  Sweden. 

1519  Diet  of  Spires  against  the  Huguenots,  then  first 

termed  Protestants. 

— — ~  Peace  of  Cambray,  August  5. 

1530  The  league  of  Smalcald  between  the  Protestants. 

1531  Michael  Serretus  burnt  for  heresy  at  Genera. 

1532  The  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  August  2. 

*— —  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  new-modelled  by 
James  Y. 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England. 

V  Pope  Paul  III. 

-~—  Barbarossa  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

— -  Jack  of  Leyden  heads  the  Anabaptists  at  Monster. 

1535  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  instituted  by  Ignatius 

Loyola. 

Expedition  of  Charles  Y.  against  Tunis. 

a538  Treaty  of  Nice  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I 

The  Bible  in  English  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 

churches  of  England. 
1540   Dissolution  of  the  monasteries    in  England    by 

Henry  YHL 
1542  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss. 
— —  MAR  Y  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  The  French  defeat  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.  in  the 

battle  o(  Cerixoles.    The  treaty  of  Gr^. 

1545  The   Council  of  Trent  begins,  which  comtinacd 

eighteen  years. 

The  Scots  defeat  the  English  at  Ancram  Mnir. 

1540  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  as- 
sassinated. 

1547   Fieaco's  conspiracy  at  Genoa. 

The  battle  of  Mulberg,  in  which  the  Protectants 

are  defeated,  and  Oie  Elector  of  Saxonj  tak«si 
prisoner. 

lElfhWrtl  YL  king  of  England. 

Henry  JI.  king  oj  France. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  503 

A.D. 

1547  Bftttle  of  Pinkey  in  Scotland,  where  the  Scots  are 

defeated  by  the  English,  December  10. 

1548  The  Interim  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Pro- 

testants. 
1550   f  Pope  Julius  IIL 

1552  The  treaty  of  Passau  between  Charles  V.  and  the 

Elector  of  Saxony,   for   the    establishment  of 
Lutheranism. 

1553  JI^Btp  qtieen  of  England. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded. 

1555  IT  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

f  Pope  Paul  IV. 

Many  bishops  burnt  in  England  by  Mary. 

1556  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Philip  IL  king  of  Spain. 

1557  Philip  il.  defeats  ihe  French  at  St.  Quintin. 

-Sfl*"  ^'^^^  **^  ^®  French  from  the  English 

Iclt^lbet^  queen  of  England. 

The  French  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Grarelines. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  married  to  the  Daunhin. 

559   %  Pope  Pius  IV.  *^ 

Francis  II.  Mng  of  France, 

Treaty  of  Cattean  Cambresis. 

1560   Charles  IX.  king  of  France. 

Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  formed  by  the  party  of 

Cond6  against  that  of  Guise—Beginning  of  the 
ciTil  wars  in  France.  »     »  ine 

The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by  John 
Knox. 

The  Papal  authority  abolished  by  Parliament  in 

Scotland. 

1561  Mary   queen   of  Scots  arrives  in  Scotland  from 

France. 

1562  Battle   of  Dreux— Victory  of  the   Guises   over 

tfOndd. 
1564    Maximilian  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  II. 

' Murder  of  David  Rizzio  in  Scotland. 

-— •  ^:^  Selim  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

I3«r  TJw^duke  of  Alva  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Nether 


564  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.  D. 

IM7    King  Henry  Damley  nardered,  Febnury  •• 

JAMES  ri.  king  of  Scotland. 

1M8   Mary  queen  of  Scota  fliea  into  England  far  pro> 

tection. 
— —  Philip  11.  extemiinates  ffae  Moan  from  Spain. 
— —   Pttta  to  death  his  aon  Don  Carlos. 
1900  The  ead  of  Murray,  regent  of  Soodand,  aaias- 

ainated  by  Hamilton. 
"—  The  battles  of  Jamac  and  Monoontoor  in  Fraace, 

in  which  the  Protestants  are  defeated. 

1571  Naral  rictory  at  Lepanto.  where  the  Turks  are  de> 

feated  by  Don  John  of  Austria. 

1572  %  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

— —  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Angnat  S4. 

1573  Herlem  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

1574  Hewm  III.  king  of  France. 
— —  Socinns  propagates  his  opinions. 

-  Don  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  invades  Africa. 

— —  Memorable  siege  of  Leyden,  raised  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  admiral  Boissot. 

1575  ^  Amurath  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1570   RoDOLPHUs  II.  emperoT  of  Germany. 

The  league  in  France  formed  against  the  Protes- 

tants. 

1578  The  Spaniards  nnder  Don  John  of  Austria  de- 

feated in  the  battle  of  Ritnenant. 

1579  Commencement  of  the  republic  of  Hcdland  by  the 

union  of  Utrecht.  —  Miestricht    taken    by    the 
Spaniards. 

— —   Battle  of  Alcagar,  the  Portuguese  under  Doa  Se- 
bastian defeated  by  Muley  Moluck. 

ISftO   Philip  II.  takes  possession  of  Portug^al. 

— i  The  world  circumnavigated  by  Sir  P«ancSs  Drake. 

1582   The   Raid  of  Rnthven   in   Scotland.-~Jainea  VI. 
seized  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie. 

The   New  Style   introduced   into   Italy    by  pope 

Gregory  XIII.  the  fith  of  October  bein^  coanted 
the  15th. 

1584   William  I.  prince  of  Orange  murdered  at  Delft. 

Virginia  discoTOred  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigb. 

Embassy  from  four  kings  of  Japan  to  Philip  II- 

1595   IT  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

Schah  Abbas  the  Great  king  of  Persia. 
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A.D. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Soots  beheaded  at  Fotheringay. 

1588  Dustraction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  English. 

1589  Uenry  liL  of  France  murdered  by  Jacques  Cla« 

meut. 

Henry  IV,  ftk€  Great  J  king  of  France, 

1500  The  battle  of  Ivry,  which  ruins  the  League  in 

France. 
If  Pope  Urban  VI L 

f  Pope  Gregory  XIV. 

1501  The  University  of  Dublin  erected 
— —  %  Pope  Innocent  IX. 

1592   Presbyterian    charoh^remment    established  in 
Scotland. 

^  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

1594  The  Bank  of  England  incorporated. 

— -~   ^  Mahomet  III.  emperor  of  the  Tui'ks 

1506   Cadiz  taken  by  the  English. 

15U8   Edict   of   Nantes    tolerating   the    Protestants    in 

France. 
--—  Peace  of  Verrins  concluded  between  France  and 

Spain. 

PhUip  in.  king  of  Spain. 

— -  Tyrone's  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

1600 

— — •  Gowrie's  conspiracy  in  Scotland. 

— —  The  earl  of  Essex  beheaded. 

~—  The  English  Eas^India  Company  established. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  MVMSi  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland)  king  of  Great  Britain. 
— —   Union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
— —  ^=^  Arhmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1605   The  Gunpowder-plot  discovered. 

f  Pope  Paul  V. 

1608   Galileo  discoTers  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

-^—  Arminius  propagates  his  opinions. 

1610   Henry  IV.  of  France  murdered  by  Ravaillac. 

Lends  XIII.  Mng  of  France, 

The  Moorif  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip  III. 

Hudson's  Bay  discovered. 

Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  1. 

Matthias  emperor  of  Germany. 

Logarithms  invented  by  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Settlement  c>f  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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A.  o. 

1617   ^  If  oitapha  ginperof  of  Che  Tiirk«. 

1018  The  Synod  of  Dort  in  Holland. 

1019  Discovery  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood  by  Dr. 

Harvey. 
— —  Fkkdinako  II.  emperor  of  Oermany. 

-  Yanini  burnt  at  Thoolooae  for  atheism. 

11)20   The  battle  of  Fracrue,  by  which  the  Elector  Pals- 
tine  loses  his  Electorate. 

The  English  make  a  settlement  at  Madras. 

Mavarre  united  to  France. 

-^  ^  Othman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1621   PhUip  IV.  kingr  of  Spain. 

Bauvia  built  and  setded  by  the  Dutch. 

— —  5  Pope  Gregory  XV. 

1022  ^  Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1023  Y  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

— >  Institution    of  the   knights   of   Nora   Scotia  by 

James  I. 
1025  Carles  I.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes  planted— Che  first  English 

settlement  in  the  West  Indies. 
—  Knights  Baronets  first  created  in  Scotland. 

1020  League  of  the  Protestant  princes  against  the  em- 

peror. 
1032  Gnstavus  Adolphus  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lntsen. 
— —   Christina  queen  of  Sweden. 
103A  The  Preach  Academy  instituted. 

1037  FxBDiN4Nb  III.  empeTor  of  Germany. 

1038  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Turks. 

— —  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  established  in 
Scotland* 

1040  John  duke  of  Bragansa  recovers  the  kingdom  of 

Portugal. 

1041  The  Irivh  Rebellion,  aud  massacre  of  the  Protest- 

ants, October  23. 

-  ^  Ibrahim  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
— —  The  earl  of  Strafford  beheaded. 

1042  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  England. —Tho 

battle  of  Edgehill,  October  S3. 

1043  LewU  XIF,  king  of  France, 

— —   Anne  of  Austria  regent  of  France. 
"—  Archbishop  Laud  impeached  by  the  Commona,  tried 
and  beheaded. 
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A.D. 

1644  Y  Pope  Innocent  X. 

»—  Revolution  in  China  by  the  Tartan. 

1645  Charles  I.  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

1M6  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode  President  of  the  Searion 

behuaded,  20th  January. 
1048  The  peace  of  Westphalia^—The  civil  war  of  thft 

Fronde  at  Paris. 
1849  Charles  I.  of  Eng^land  beheaded. 
— —  The  Commonwealth  of  England  begins. 
— —  ^  Mahomet  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1650  The  marquis  of  Montrose  put  to  death. 

— —  Battle  of  Dunbar. — Covenanters  defeated  by  Crom- 
well. 

1651  The  battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Cromwell. 
I65S  The  first  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch. 
— —  Dark  or  Mirk  Monday,  30th  March. 

1653  The  Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  Monk,  30  ships  taken 

and  Van  Tromp  killed,  July  30th. 

1654  End  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.^ — Oliver 

Cromwell  Lord  Protector. 
— ^  The  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  possession 

of  Jamaica. 
— -^   Christina  queen  of  Sweden  resigns  the  crown  to 

Charles  X. 

1655  IT  Pope  Alexander  YIL 

•658   Dunkirk  delivered  to  the  English. 

-—   Leopold  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

——  Richard  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

1659   The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and 

Spain. 
US60   CD^arUS  II.  king  of  Great  Britain.— Restoration 

of  monarchy. 
— —    The  peace  of  Oliva  between  Sweden,  Denmark, 

and  Poland. 

1661  The  marquis  of  Argyle  beheaded  for  treason,  S7tb 

May. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  instituted  in  England. 
— —     Dunkirk  sold  back  to  the  French. 

1063   Carolina  planted. 

The  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  instituted. 
The  second  Dutch  war  begins. 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain. 
Great  plague  in  London. 
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A-D. 

IMO  Great  Are  of  London. 

— —  The  Academy  of  Scienoee  iaatitiited  in  Franee. 

Sabatei  Levi,  In  Tnrkey,  pretends  to  be  Hm  M  ee> 

•Uh. 

The  Scoti  Corenanten  defeated  on  PenHaad  hills. 

1007  The  peaee  of  Breda,  which  oonftrms  to  the  Rngjinh 

Pennsylrania,  New  York,  and  New  Jeiaey. 

Y  Pope  Clement  IX. 

The  Spanish  Netherlands  inraded  by  Lewis  XIV. 

1008  The  peaee  of  Aix-U-ChapeUe. 

1009  The  island  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1070  Y  Pope  Clement  X. 

1073  Lewis  XIV.  eonqneri  great  part  of  Holland. 

The  De  Witts  pat  to  death  in  HoUand. 

1074  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland. 
1070  Y  Pope  Innoeent  XI. 

— —  Carolina  {danted  by  the  Englieh.        « 

1078  The  peace  of  Nimegnen,  July  81. 

~-  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in  England. 

1079  The  long  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  dissoWed. 

— —  The  Seoti  Covenanters  defeated  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
by  the  duke  of  Mosmouth,  Jmse  ISd. 

1083  Peter  the  Great  exar  of  Musoory. 

1083   Execution  of  Lord  Rossel,  3ist  July. 

•-—  Execution  of  Algernon  Sydney,  7th  December. 

— —  The  siegre  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  raised  by  John 
Sobieskl. 

1095  HarncS  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

— —  ReTocation  of  the  edict  of  Nances  by  Lewis  XIV. 

— —  Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded. 

1080  The  Newtonian  phUoeophy  lint  published  in  Eog 

land. 
•^—  The  leagne  of  Augsburgh  against  Prance. 
1087  ^  Solyman  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1080   Rerolution  in  Britain.— King  James  abdicates  die 

throne,  December  33. 
1689    flStillfant  and  fiRaX^  king  and  queen  of  Great 

Britain. 
— —  Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland  by  kinglVilliam. 

Battle    of  Gillicrankie.  — The   king's   troops  de- 

feated.—-The  Tiscoont  of  Dundee  slain,  July 
10th,  O.  S. 

'  Pope  Alexander  VIIL 
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A.D. 

1600  Battle  of  the  Boyue,  JuJy  1. 

1001  IT  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

— -  ^  Achmet  II,  emperor  of  the  Turku. 

urns   Battle  of  La  Hogue,  May  19. 

— —  MaMacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31,  O.  S. 

Battle  of  Steenkirk.— King  WiUiam  defeated  by 

Luxemburgb,  July  24. 
——   Hanover  made  the  ninth  Electorate  of  the  empire. 
1605  Namur  Uken  by  king  WiUiam,  Jane  25. 
— •  ^  Mujitapha  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1607   Peace  of  Ryswick  concluded,  September  II. 
— ^  Peter  the  Great  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the 

Turks,  and  takes  Asoph. 
-— —  Charles  Xil.  king  of  Sweden. 
1090   Peace  of  Carlovitx  concluded,  January  26. 
— —  The  Scots  attemjit  a  colony  at  Darien. 
17U0 

■>—  Charles  XII.  begins  his  first  campaign,  takes  Co- 
penhagen. 

Philip  V.  king  of  Spain. 

IT  Pope  Clement  XI. 

1701  Death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germain's. 

1702  IKnne    queen    of   Great    Britain.  —  War    against 

France  and  Spain. 

-  •>•  The  English  and  Dutch  destroy  the  French  fleet 

at  Vigo. 
— —  The  French  send  colonies  to  the  Mississippi. 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  admiral  Rooke,  July  24. 
^-—   ^  Achmet  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1704  Battle   of  Blenheim.— The   French   defeated   by 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  Aug^usc  ;i. 
-    Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburgh. 

1705  The  English  take  Barcelona. 

■  ■   JosKPH  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1706  Battle  of  Ramilies^— The  French  defeated  by  the 

duke  of  Marlborough,  May  12. 

The  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, signed  July  22. 

t707  The  battle  of  Almanss  —The  French  and  Spa- 
niards, under  the  duke  of  Bennrick,  defeat  the 
Allies,  April  14. 

1706  Battle  of  Oudenarde^— The  French  defeated  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  June  30. 

2l2 
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JUDw 

I7W  Minorca  taken  by  general  Stanhope,  Sept.  IS. 
1799   Battle  of  Pttltt>wa«— Charlea  XII.  defeated  by  caat 

Peter,  Jona  M. 
-^-   Battle  of  Malplaqnet. — ^The  French  defeated    by 

Mariboroogh  and  Eugene,  September  11> 
1711   Chaklw  VI.  emperor  of  Grermany. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  March  30. 

1714  6iC0r8C  L  elector  of  Hanover,  king  of  Great  Bri' 

tain. 
1719  LewU  XV,  IdHg  of  France, 
>— .  The  Rebellion  iu  Scotland.— Battle  of  Sheriff-mnir, 

Norember  13. 
1716  Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradtn. 
1718   Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  killed  at  the  siege  of  Pre- 

derickahaU. 
17S0  The  Mississippi  scheme  in  France  projected  by  John 

Law,  breaks  up  23d  May. 
——  In  the  same  year  the  South  Sea  scheme  breaks  up 

in  England,  September. 
ir%\  %  Pope  Innocent  XIII. 
17U  %  Pope  Benedict  Xlll. 
17S3   Death  of  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Mnscory.— Car 

therine  empress. 
1710   Great  earthquake  at  Palermo,  August  31. 
1727   (KcOrSC  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 
— —    Treaty  of  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain  and 

Denmark. 

The  Spaniards  besiege  Gibraltar,  May  90. 

1738  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  97. 

— —  The  Congnress  of  Soissons,  June  14. 

1720  Treaty  of  Serille  between  Great  Britain,  France, 

and  Spain,  NoTember  0. 
1780  %  Pope  Clement  XII. 

Christian  VI.  king  of  Denmark. 

—^  The  Persians  under  Kouli-Khan  defeat  the  Turks. 

^  Mahomet  V.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1731  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  and 
king  of  Spain,  July  22. 

1733  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Paraguay,  January. 

Frederick  III.  king  of  Poland. 

1734  Commercial    treaty   between   Great   Britain   and 

Russia,  December  2. 
735  The  French  defeat  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 
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A.D. 

17;hI  Peace  between  Spain  and  Austria. 

Kouli-Kban    (Nadir-Sckah)   proclaimed    king  of 

Persia,  September  99. 

1737  War  declared  between  the  Emperor  and  Uie  Turks, 

July  2. 

1738  The  Russians  inrade  the  Crimeyu 

1739  Nadir-Scbah  conquers  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mo- 

gul empire. 
•>— •  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 
— —  Peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  Ao- 

gnat  21. 

-  Peace  between  Russia  and  the  Turks,  Norember. 

Portobello  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,  Norember  SI. 

1740  Fret^rick  HI.  (the  Great)  king  of  Prussia. 

V  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

— —  War  between  Poland  and  Hungary. 

'"41   War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

— >  Carthagena  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,  June  19. 

— —  Tlie  Prussians  masters  of  Silesia,  October  20. 

1742  Peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  June  11. 

-  Defensire   alliance  between  Great    Britain   and 

Prussia,  November  18. 
~—  GHAaLBs  VII.  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Germany. 

1743  Defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Ros- 

sia,  Februi^y. 

—  —  War  in  Germany  between  the  British,  Hungarians, 

French,  and  Austrians. 

Tbe  French  defeated  by  the  Allies  at  Dettingen. 

June  8. 

1744  War  declared  in  Great  Britain   against  France, 

March  31. 

The  king  of  Prussia  takes  Prague. 

■  ■   -    Commodore  Anson  completes  his  voyage  round  the 

world. 

1745  Francis  I.  (of  Lorraine)  emperor  of  Crermany. 

■  Quadruple  alliance  between  Britain,  Austria,  Hol- 

land and  Poland. 

The  allied  army  defeated  by  the  French  at  Fonte- 

noy,  April  30. 

■  ■         Louisburgh  and  Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  British 

troops,  June  0. 

—  The  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  SeoUaad,  July. 
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A.D. 

1745  Defeat  of  the  king'e  foiCM  by  th«  Rebeb  at  Pra- 

tonpaiUf  September  SI. 
— -  Treaty  of  Dreeden  between  Pnueia,  Poland,  Aoa* 
tria,  and  Sazooy,  Deoember  SS. 

1746  Defeat  of  the  king^f  forces  by  the  Rebeto  at  Pal- 

kirk,  January  17. 

Perdinand  VLkini^  of  Spain. 

^—^  Prederic  V.  king  of  Denmark. 

— ^   Count  Saxe  takee  Broaeek  and  Antwerp. 

-«—  Victory  of  Cnlloden,  which  pute  an  end  to  tiie  Re- 
bellion in  Scotland,  April  10. 

-«—  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kifanamoek  beheaded,  Au- 
grnstlS. 

~—  Count  Saxe  defeats  tiie  Allies  at  Ranooox,  Octo- 
ber 11. 

— —  Dreadful  eardiqnake  at  lima,  October  17. 

1747  Lord  LoTat  beheaded,  April  0. 

The  Prenrh  defeat  the  allied  army  at  Lnfeldt, 

Julys. 
— —  BergenH>p-Zoom  taken  by  the  Prencb,  September  S. 
—- •  The   Prench  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawks, 

October  14. 

Kouli-Khan  murdered^— ReToIution  in  Penia. 

1748  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cbape11e  between  Great  Bi-itain, 

Prance,  Spain,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Holland^ 
October  7. 
1719    League  between  the  Pope,  Venetians,  dec.  againsl 
the  Algerines,  dec 

1750  Joseph  king  of  Portugal. 

— —  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  at  Stockholm. 
— —  Commercial   treaty  between  Great  Britain   and 
Spain,  October  5. 

1751  Adolphns  of  Holstein  king  of  Sweden. 
— ~-   Peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1753  New  Style  introduced  in  Britain,  September  1 
reckoned  14. 

1753  The   British    Museum  established   in    Montague- 

house. 

1754  Great  eruption  of  ^tna. 

— —  Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople  and  Cairsy 
September  S. 

x:^  Othman  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
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IJU  Defeat  of  general  Braddocfc-near  Fort  da  Quesne, 

July  9. 
— —  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Norember  1. 
i7M  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Franca* 

May  18. 
— —  Surrender  of  Minorca  by  Blakeney,  June  28. 

1757  Damiens  attempts  to  assassinate  Lewis  XY. 

King  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Reicfaen- 

berg  and  Prague. 
-— •  Count  Dauhn  repulses  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Kolin, 

June  18. 
'-— •  Verden  and  Bremen  taken  by  the  French,  August. 
— —  CouTention  of  Closterseven,  September  8. 

The  Prussians  defeat  the  French  and  Austrians  at 

Rosbach,  NoTcmber  5. 
— ->  The  king  of  Prussia  master  of  Silesia,  Decem> 
ber  21. 

^  Mustapha  IIL  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1758  V  Pope  Clement  XIH. 

•— -  Senegal  taken  by  the  English,  May  I. 

Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  English,  June  17. 

•—  The  English  repulsed  at  Ticonderoga,  July  8. 
— -  The  British  troops  take  Louisburgh,  July  37. 

*—  Cotmt  Dauhn  defeats  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Hoch- 

kirken,  October  14. 
— —   The  British  troops  take  Fort  du  Quesne,  NoTem- 

berS5. 
— '  -  Goree  taken  by  Keppel,  December  89. 
1709   Guadaloupe  surrendered  to  the  English,  May  1. 

-  The  French  defeated  by  the  allied  army  at  Min^ 

den,  Aug^t  1. 

French  fleet  defeated  by  Boscawen  off  Gibraltar, 

August  18* 

Charles  IIL  king  of  Spain. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,  September  8. 

->— —   Creneral  Wolfe  takes  Quebec,  September  17. 

•.——  French  fleet  defeated  by  Hawke  off  Belleisle,  Vo- 

yember  20. 
1760   Montreal  and  Canada  taken  by  the  British  troops, 

September  8. 
_-  (SrCOrgC  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  October  25. 
The  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Tor- 

gau,  NoTember  3. 
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A.  D. 

1761  Pondioherry  taken  by  tiie  English,  January  15. 

1702  Martinioo  sarrendered  to  tiie  Eagluh,  February  i^ 
— •  Peter  111.  emperor  of  Ruasia. 

— ^  The  Jesuits  banished  from  France*  August. 
— -   Harannah  taken  by  the  English,  August  IS. 

-  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Fon- 

tainbleau,  NoTember  3. 

1703  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 

at  Paris,  February  10. 

-  Catherine  IL  empress  of  Russia. 

1704  Stanislaus  II.  king  of  PoUnd. 

—•   SvJMh  Dowla  defeated  by  Munro  at  Buxar,  Octo* 

berS3. 
— —  Byron's  discoreries  in  the  SouUi  Seas. 

1705  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1700  American  stamp  act  repealed,  March  18. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Denmark. 

Christian  VII.  king  of  Denmark. 

1707   The   Jeenits   expelled    from   Spain,   Genoa,  and 

Venice. 
< —  Wallis  and  Carteret's   discoreries   in   the  South 

Seas. 
(708  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  established  at  London. 
—  The  Jesuits  expelled    from  Naples,  Malta,  and 

Parma. 
^—  Bougainrille's  discoreries  in  the  South  Seas. 
1700   V  Pope  Clement  XIV.  ^ 

Cook's  first  discoveries  in  Uie  South  Seas. 

-—  Corrica  taken  by  the  French,  June  13. 

1770  .  Earthquake  at  St.  Domingo. 

1771  GustaTus  III.  king  of  Sweden. 
1773   RcTolution  in  Sweden,  Aug^t  10. 

~— *-   Poland    dismembered    by    Russia,    Prussia,    and 
Austria. 

1773  Cook's  second  royage  and  discoveries. 

The  society  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  pope's 

bull,  August  25. 

1774  Zewis  Xri.  king  of  France. 

• x:^  Abdbul-Achmet  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

—^'  American  war  commenced,  November  15. 

1775  Battle  of  Bunker's-hiir  in  America,  June  7. 
P   ir  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Tin  Americans  declare  their  independence,  July  4. 


il 
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1777  Mary  queen  of  PortogaL 

Philadelphia  taken  by  the  British  troops,  Oct.  3. 

Surrender  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oc- 

tober 7. 

1778  League  between  the  French  and  Americans,  Oo> 

tober  30. 

1779  Peace  between  the   Imperialisto  and   Prussians, 

May  13. 
— —  Great  eruption  of  YesuTius,  August  8. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  July. 

Captain  Cook  killed  at  Owhyhee. 

1780  Sir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Cape 

Vincent,  January  16. 
— -  Cbarlestown  surrenders  to  the  British,  May  12. 
-—  Riots  in  London  on  account  of  the  popish  bill, 

June  2. 
Lord  CornwalHs  defeats  the  Americans  at  Camb- 

den,  August  16. 

War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 

December  20. 

1781  The    Americans  defeated    at   Guilford   by    Lord 

Comwallis. 
«-'—   Surrender  of  the  British  troops  to  the  Americans 
and  French  at  Yorktown,  October  18. 

1782  STir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Domi- 

nica, April  12. 

Sir  Edw.  Hughes  defeats  the  French  fleet  under 

Suffrein  in  the  East  Indies,  Feb.  17. 

1783  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 

and  the    Independence    of  America    declared, 
January  20. 
1764   Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

1785  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria,  France,  and 

Holland,  November  9. 

1786  Frederick  lY.  king  of  Prussia. 

Commercial  treaty  between  England  and  France, 

September  26. 

1787  The  assembly  of  the  Notables  convened  at  Paris, 

February  22. 
Mr.  Hastiilgs  impeached  for  misdemeanours  in  the 

goremment  of  India,  May  21. 
1783    Prince  Charles  Edward  died  at  Rome,  January  si. 
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UM  Th«  PariiamMit  of  Pari*  mnonstrmtes  agaiiut  the 

mm  of  kttTM  do  eoehot.  Morch  10. 
«^   DoltaMivo  ollioBOO  botwooa  KngUad  and  Holland, 

AiirilSS.  ^ 

— »  Tlio   tUfoacy'btn  debated  ¥y  the  Uouae  of  Coni- 

woaa,  December  19. 
irat  Tlio  aboUtioa  of  the  alaTO-trade  propoeod  in  Parlia- 

■lent. 
•^  ^  Selia  in.  emperar  of  tbe  Tarka,  April. 
-^~  The  Anembly  of  the   Sutea.General  opened  at 

Parie,  May  S.~Besinntng  of  the  French  Revo- 


«*->  They  form  UMBMoWea  into  the  National  Aaeembly, 
Jane  !«. 

-  — >  Tho   BaatiU  takoB»  and  the  govemor  maaacred, 

Jnly  14. 
«-^ «  l\a  prinota  of  tte  blood  and  chief  ttoUesM  leave 

Pv«ooa»  July. 
->  — ->  The  blnf  of  Pkaneo  brooght  to  Paria,  aocepca  At 

Dedaralion  of  the  Righis  of  Man,  October  «. 
— -  Decfee  for  dividing  France  into  eighty-tiuree  do 

paftaonia*  Octoboris. 
IIW   MoMrtic  eetablithmenti  eappieeeed    ia    France. 

Fiibriaryia. 

Tlllea  of  aobaicy  enp|neawid  in  France,  Feb.  U. 

•^^  War    onwiinmid    In   India  with  Tippoo  Sultan, 

May  I. 

-  OeMtnl  ooafodoratioB  at  Paria.  in  &e  Champ  de 

Mare,  Jnly  14. 
-^~  L«urou»  It.  emperor  of  Germany, 
mi   The  kiny  of  France  with  hie  foadly  eeeape  from 

Paris,  b«it  are  intorceptod  at  Varennea,  Jvao  IS. 

Riem  at  Rirminffham.  Jnly  14. 

-^~  l\a  kiny  of  France  arxopta  the  Constitntion,  Sep* 

tomber  14. 
imt  FluMCtt  II.  ompetm  of  Germany. 

OwtaToa  III.  kin«  of  Sweden  amawJnated  by 


GnataTna  IV.  kiny  of  Sweden.-.I>nka  of  Sada^ 

Bunia  regent  in  hia  minority.  ' 
An  armed  aeob  forceo  the 

the  kiay  of  France,  Jane  «. 
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A.D. 

1703  The  Duke  of  Brunf  wick,  with  the  combined  armiee 

of  Austria  and   Prtmia,  arriveii  at   Coblentxi 

July  3. 

— —  The  National  Aeeembly  decrees  the  country  in 
danger,  July  11. 

•—  Petion  and  the  community  of  Paris  demand  the 
king's  deposition,  August  8. 

—••  The  Tuileries  again  attacked. — The  king  and 
queen  of  France  take  refuge  in  the  National 
Assembly. — ^The  Swiss  guards  massacred  by  the 
populace,  August  10. 

The  royal  authority  suspended  by  the   National 

Assembly,  August  10. 

The  Royal  Family  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  Au- 
gust 14. 

— •  A  dreadful  massacre  of  the  state-prisoners  at  Paris, 
September  3,  3. 

-— >  The  National  Convention  is  constituted,  the  king 
deposed,  and  France  declared  a  Republic,  Sep- 
tember 21. 
• —  The  Republic  decrees  fraternity  and  assistance  to 
all  nations  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  No- 
vember 10. 

Savoy  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic,  No 

vember  27. 
»'—    The  Convention  decrees  the  trial  of  Lewis  XVI 

December  3. 
^— >  Lewis  XVI.  brought  to  trial,  answers  each  article 

of  accusation,  December  14. 
1793    Lewis  XVI.  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of 

five  ?oices,  January  17. 
— —    Lewis  XVI.  beheaded,  January  ft. 

The  Alien  bill  passed  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 

mons, January  24. 

Russia  declares  war  against  France,  January  31. 

The  French  Convention  declares  war  against  Eng- 

land and  Holland,  February  1. 

Lyons  declares  for  Lewis  XVII.  February  28. 

-^ —    Decree  for  the  French  people  rising  in  a  mass,  Au- 
gust 20. 

-  ItJnrrender  of  Toulon   to    Lord   Hood's  fleet,  Au- 

gust 28. 
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A.  D. 

17tfa  Marie  Antoinette  queen  of  France  eondemned  te 
death  by  the  Convention,  and  beheaded  the  same 
day,  October  15. 

— ^  BriMOt  and  the  chiefs  of  die  Girondist  party  guil- 
lotined. 

Robespierre  trinmphant,  Norember. 

The  &iglish  oTacnate  Toolon,  December  19. 

1794  The    princess    Elixabeth    of    France    beheaded. 

May  IS. 
— —  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  sospended.  May. 
— >   Lord  Howe  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Ushunt, 

Jane  1. 
-~>  Robespierre,  with  his  chief  partisans,  guillotined, 

July  i8. 
— ^   Battle  of  Warsaw*— The  Polish  liberties  destroyed, 

October  18. 

The  Jacobin  Club  suppressed,  October  18. 

Trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  Thelwall,  &c  for  treason, 

Norember. 
1799  The  Stadtholder  takes  refuge  in  England.— Hol- 
land overrun  by  the  French,  January. 
•—  Mr.  Hastings'  trial  ended,  by  his  acquittal,  April  tL 
— —   Lyons  bombarded,  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its  loyal 
inhalyitants  massacred.  May. 

Lewis  XYH.  died  in  prison  at  Paris,  June  8. 

-  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  British  forces 

under  Sir  J.  H.  Craig,  Gen.  Clarke,  and  Sir  G. 
K.  Elphinstone,  September  16. 

-  Belgium  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic, 

September  30. 

Great  disorders  in  Ireland,  October,  November, 

December. 

Stanislaus  II.  resigns  the  crown  of  Poland.— Tbe 

kingdom  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  November  25. 

-  Ceylon  taken  by  the  British  under  Gen.  J.  Stewatt, 

and  Com.  Ranier,  February  Iff. 
1708   The  Count  d'Artois,  with  his  suite,  take  up  their 

residence  at  Edinburgh,  January  0. 
The  East  India  Company  votes  an  indemnificatioa 

and  recompence  to  Mr.  Hastings,  January. 
— —   The  French  overrun  and  plunder  Italy. 
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A.n. 

1706  Lord  Malmulniry  negotiatef  for  peace  at  Parif, 

October  88. 
— —  Death  of  Catherine  IL — PanI  emperor  of  Runia, 

Norember  17. 

Lord  Malmesbury  qnits  Paris,  December  SO. 

1797  A  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet  at  Portsmouth  and 

the  Nore  suppressed,  May,  June. 

The  Scots  Militia  bill  passed,  July. 

——   Negotiations  at  Lisle  for  a  peace  broken  off. 
— -  The  Dutch  fleet  beaten  and  captured  by  Lord  Dun* 
can,  October  11. 

1798  The  papal  government  suppressed  by  the  French. — 

The  pope  quits  Rome,  Feb.  26. 
——  Ireland  in  open  rebellion.  May,  June,  &c. 

Lord  Nelson  totally  defeats  the  French  fleet  in 

the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1. 

The  Swiss  finally  defeated,  and  their  independence 

abolished,  September  19.  « 
The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Oc- 
tober 13. 
i799   A  union  with  Ireland  proposed  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, January  2S. 

The  motion  rejected  by  the  Commons  of  Ireland, 

January  t4. 

Seriogapatam  taken  by  general  Harris  and  Sir 

David  Baird,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed,  Blay  4. 

The  French    under    Bonaparte  defeated  by   Sir 

Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  May  31. 
— —   Expedition  of  the  British  troops  against  Holland, 

August. 
■  ■  ■    Death  of  pope  Pius  VI.  September. 

-  -   The  British  troops  eracuate  Holland,  November. 
— —   A  revolution  at  Paris.— Bonaparte  declared  First 

Consul,  December  S5. 
IROO 

Vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ag^reeing  to 

the  Union  with  Ireland,  February  5. — Similar 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  17. 

-  Bonaparte  defeats  the  Austrians  in  the  battle  of 

Marengo  in  Italy,  June  14. 
1 — -   Malta  taken  by  the  British  forces,  September  5. 
1801    First  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  January. 

—   V  Pope  Pius  Vll.  elected.  March  I.T, 


V  K 

.«*M    lb  I^llt  I  iiiiiM    aftMT  M^r  Bttairter  eighteen 


— — -  If^nUttUMirfeM  «^  Vwea»  aiipMd  fcefm  Gfeac  Bri- 

— ^   *^w  t>«yQr  ^  ^BfeMOft  «iin>ed>.  Mwrck  V. 

)}uM«i|mr«fe  «lKiHMit  OtiMt*  CummI  ftv  tm  yens*  Hay. 

^- — ^  9u*i«|aMr«i  <liMtlur«ii  OiMf  Cwaawi  te-  li^  Jaly. 
-— ^  Hktf  tinittte  if 'frm^iiMinrn-  dw  sAn  of  Scidt 

ll*tM    ^Ixwiumm.  at  OTJiwal  PmiMi*  »rfc%fc 

«^^  QiatwluCMtt  Mf  tb»  r^MM  «i^  Ttmmm„^htKd  Wkit> 
>««>H^  iinhiiMiailiir  fiaaa  Paaria*  May. 

•^^   ni)»    ttnt»a4  tBMfi*  enter   Delki«  maA  th«  Greet 

(tlM4  Xor^l^  elf  ike  <dke  <*  Af^UcB  hf 
IpttiHiK  IStkHeee^ 

._  &ia4t)Mtf«e  preriei—il  eMfceer  of  iIm  FWvack* 

<->^  Ifciiniiillinee  la  Si. 

KW3  TW  S^ttKkiunia  Sedate  war  ■eaiaet  Greet 


&e   tide   of  kia;  af  Italy, 
ef  lord  MdvUle,  vkhA 
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1SV5  Lord  Nelson  defeats  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

at  Trafalgrar. — Takes  SO  sail,  and  is  killed  in  tne 

engagement,  31st  October. 
The  French  defeat  the   Austro-Ruasian   army  at 

Attsterlitz,  December  %, 
IKOO   Death  of  William  Pitt,  S3d  January. 

* Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Holland,  June  ft. 

——^  The  House  of  Lords  concurs  with  the  Comtaaons  in 

the  resolutions  for  abolishing  the  flave  trade, 

June. 
— —   Sir  John  Stuart  defeats  the  French  under  Regnier 

at  Maida  in  Calabria,  July. 
>— -   Death  of  Charles  James  Fox,  September  13. 
— — >  Rupture  of  the  negotiation  for  Peace  with  France, 

and  return  of  earl  Lauderdale,  October. 
— —  The  French  defeat  the  Pmasiana  in  the  great  battle 

of  Jena,  which  annihilates  the  Prussian  power, 

October  14. 
«—  ^Hamburgh  occupied  by  the  French  imder  Mortier, 

Nor  ember. 
—  Bonaparte  declares  tlie  British  Isles  in  a  state  oC 

blockade,  November. 
^.-^  Tlie  slare  trade  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament, 

February.  • 
1807'  Mr.  PereeTal  Chancellor  of  the  Elcheqner,  March. 
Parliament  dissolved  after  a  session  only  of  four 

months,  April. 

Dantsic  taken  by  the  French,  May. 

^  Revolution  at  Constantinople,  Suftan  Selim  de- 
posed, and  Sultan  Mustapha  proclaimed.  May. 

.— —  Battle  of  Friedland. — Russians  defeated  by  the 
French,  June  14. 

Peace  signed  at  Tilsit  between  France  and  Russia 

and  Prussia,  June. 

Copenhagen  bombarded,  and  all  the  Danish  fleet 

surrendered  to  the  British,  September  7,  under 
lord  Cathcart  and  admiral  Gambier. 

The  British  troops  evacuate  Egypt,  October. 

-— -   The  Prince  Regent  and  Royal  Family  of  Portugal 

embark  for  Brazil,  November  39. 
1808   The  French  prohibit  a^l  commerce  with  Great  Bri> 

tain,  January. 
''^—   A  new  French  nobility  created  by  Bonaparte,  Jan. 
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1808  The  French  troops  enter  Rome,  and  seise  the  pope's 

dominions,  February. 
— —   Frederick  YI.  king  of  Denmark,  March. 

Charles  IV.  abdicates  the  crown  of  Spain  to  has  son 

Ferdinand  VII.  March  19. 

The  French  under  Murat  enter  Madrid,  March  t3. 

——  British  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Rus- 

*sia,  April. 
— >   Ferdipand  VII.  is  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne 

of  Spain,  and  is  sent  with  the  Royal  Family  to 

Paris. 
— — '  Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  Jane  Ifi. 

The   Portuguese    arm   against  the   French. — The 

Spanish  patriots  solicit  aid  from  Great  Britain, 
June. 
^—  ^  The  Grand  Seignior  Mustapha  deposed. — Maho- 
met VI.  Turkish  emperor,  July  28. 

Battle  of  Vimiera  in  Portugal. — The  French  under 

Junot  defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Au- 
gust SI. 
-^~  Convention  at  Cintra,  August  30. 

Conference  held  at  Erfurth  between  the  Russian 

emperor   Alexander   and    Bonaparte,   Septem- 
ber sr.« 

The  ports  'of  Holland  shut  against  Britain,  No- 

Tember  27. 
1800   Battle  of  Cornnna*— The    French   defeated.— Sir 

John  Moore  killed.^— The  British  army  re-embark 

for  England,  January  16. 
— "  The  duke  of  York  accused  before  the  Commons  of 

malvenation  in  office  as  Commander-in-chief.— 

Acquitted,  March  17. 
— —  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden  dejKMed,  March  13. 

The  Austrians  defeated  by  die  French  in  the  battles 

of  Ratisbon  and  Eckmuhl,  April  SO,  S3. 

The  battle  of  Talarera,  in  which  the  French  are 

defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  July  S7. 

The  island  of  Walcheren  taken  by  the  British 

July  31.— Eracuated,  November  S4. 

The  60th  annirersary  of  the  king's  reign  celd>rated 

as  a  jubilee,  October  25. 
•  -«  -  The  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  d«feated  br 
lord  CoUingwood,  October. 
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1810  Bonaparte  divorcef  the  erapren  Josephine,  Ja- 
nuary 16. 

— —  A  French  decree  was  issued,  uniting  Rome  to 
France,  February  17. 

. Guadaloupe,  the   last  of  the  French  West  India 

islands,  surrenders  to  the  British,  March  5.     ' 

Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  princess  Maria  Louisa 

of  Austria,  April  1. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  eommitted  to  the  Tower  for  a 

libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  April  5. 

Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  of  Holland, 

July  1. 

The  isle  of  Bourbon  taken  by  the  British,  July  8. 

Holland  united  to  the  French  empre,  July  0. 

Bemadotte  chosen  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Au- 

gust %1. 
>—    Battle  of  Busaco. — The  French  defeated  by  lord 
Wellington,  September  87. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain  since  the 

usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  September  28. 

All  British  merchandize  burnt  in  France,  Octo- 

ber 19. 
w —  The  deposed  Gustavus  of  Sweden  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, November  14. 

Tsle  of  France  captured  by  greneral  Abercromby 

and  admiral  Bertie,  December  3. 

——  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  his  family,  arrived  in  thus 
country  from  Malta,  December  13. 

1811  A  deputation  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  waited 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  an  address,  pray- 
ing His  Royal  Highness  to  accept  of  the  Re- 
gency, under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions, 
January  10. 

Dreadful  massacre  in  Cairo,  in  which  about  1600 

Mamelukes  lost  their  lives,  March  1. 

Battle  of  Barossa. — ^The  French  defeated  by  ge- 

neral Graham,  Mar.  5. 

■■  The  empress  of  France,  Maria  Louisa,  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  is  styled  King  of  Rome,  March  20. 

•— -  Island  of  Anholt  attacked  by  a  Danish  force  of 
nearly  4000  men ;  but  are  repulsed  by  a  British 
force  of  150  men,  under  Capt.  Maurice,  leaving 
behind  them  500  prisoners,  March  27. 
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1811  Bmtde  of  Albuera^-The  French  nnder  Sonlt  de- 
feated by  general  Beresford,  with  the  Ion  of 
0000  men.  May  16. 

Eruption  of  a  Tolcano  in  die  sea,  off  the  island  of 

St.  MicbaeU  June. 

-  From  the  exceMive  heat  in  Joly,  conflagrations 

took,  place  in  the  forests  of  the  Tyrol,  by  which 
04  Tillages  with  10,000  head  Att  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed, and  about  94,000  persons  deprived  of 
habitations. 

— —  The  French  island  of  Jara  capitnlated  to  the  Bri- 
tiah  arms,  August  8. 

— -  Feudal  rights  abolished  in  Spain,  August  10. 

— —   A  comet  appeared  in  England,  September  1. 

Serious  riots  at  Nottingham ;  joomeymen  weavers 

destroyii^  articles  of  machinery  which  dimi- 
nished the  demand  for  labour,  November  10. 

1819  Ciudad  Hodrigo  taken  by  storm,  Jan.  10,  by  lord 
Wellington,  who  is  thereupon  created  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

— —  Destructive  earthquake  at  Caraccas,  &c.  M avch  16. 

Badajox  taken  by  storm,  April  0. 

Dreadful  eruption  of  a  voleana  at  St.  Vincent's, 

April  30. 

The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Prime  Minister 

of  Great  Britain,  was  assassinated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  John  Bellingham,  May  IL 

Batde  of  Salamanca,  July  2S ;  on  the  seceipt  of  the 

intelligence  of  which,  there  were  general  illumi- 
nations in  London  three  successive  nights. 

Madrid  captured  by  the  British,  August.  19. 

Smblensko  entered  by  the  French,  August  IS. 

—   Battle  of  Moskwa,  September  7. 

The   French  entered  Moscow  (three  quarters  of 

which,  however,  the  Russians  had  previously  de- 
stroyed by  fire),  September  14. 
.>—  The  passage  of  the  Beresyna  cost  the  French  90  000 
men,  Nov.  98. 

Bon^Mrte  arrives  in  Paris  at  midnight,  Dec  18 ; 

haring  quitted  his  defeated  and  ruined  army  in 
Russia,  and  travelled  incog. 

A  Concordat  was  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  between 

Bonaparte  and  the  pope,  Pius  VH.,  Jan.  S5. 
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1813  Lewis  XVIII.  published  an  Address  to  the  people  of 

France,  February  I. 

A  treaty  of  alliance  is  formed  between  Russia  and 

Prussia,  March. 

Bonaparte  again  left  Paris-  for  the   seat  of  war 

(having  first  formally  constituted  Maria  Louisa 
Empress  Regent  during  his  absence)  April  15. 

A  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  for  abolishing  the 

Inquisition  in  Spain,  was  carried  into  effect, 
April. 

Battle  of  Lutsen,  May  S. 

«— •  An  official  statement  by  the  Russian  Goyemment 
estimates  the  loss  of  the  French  and  their  allies, 
in  their  invasion  of  Russia,  as  follows: — Killed, 
24  Generals,  2000  Staff  and  other  Officers, 
204yU0  rank  and  file;  Prisoners,  43  Generab, 
3441  Staff  and  other  Officers,  233,222  rank  and 
file;  Taken,  1131  pieces  of  cannon,  63  pairs  of 
colours  and  standajrds,  one  marshal's  staff,  about 
100,000  moskets,  and  about  VfiWi  ammunition- 
waggfons.  The  horrible  sufferings  of  the  French 
army  in  its  disastrous  retreat  from  Russia,  by 
the  effects  of  the  frost,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement,  that  in  the  three  governments  of 
Moscow,  Witepsk,  and  Mohilow,  253,000  dead 
bodies,  and  in  the  city  of  Wilna  and  its  environs 
53,000,  had  been  burned  so  early  as  the  27th  of 
March. 

1813  the  newly-created  law  officer,  called  Vice-Chan- 

cellor  of  Great  Britain,  S^r  Thomas  Plomer,  sat 
for  {he  first  time  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Hall,  May  1. 

The  great  battle  of  Vittoria  in-  Spain ;  in  which 

the  marquis  of  Welling^n  totally  defeated  the 
French  army  with  immense  loss.  For  this  ser- 
vice the  marquis  was  made  a  Field  Marshal  in 
the  British  army. — London  and  Westminster 
were  illuminated  three  successive  nights. 

1814  Dantzic  taken  by  the  allies,  Jan.  2. 

■  Denmark  cedes  Norway  to  Sweden  for  Rngen  and 

Swedish  Pomerania.— Joins  the  allies. 

— —  Wellington  totally  defeats  the  French  at  Orthes 
and  Toulouse. 

Sir  T.  Graham  defeated  at  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

2  M 
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ISU  Perdinaad  VII.  of  Spsio  restored;   reiriree  tibt 

laquiaitMm,  and  deatroys  the  Cooetitiition  adopted 

bytheCoftee. 
— —  Paria  eapitalated,  and  ia  oecajued  by  the  Rnaeiana 

and  Praesiana,  March  81. 
~^.  Bonaparte  deposed,  and  hie  dynasty  declared  at  an 

end.Apra  1. 
— ->  Bonaparte  embarks  for  Elba,  April  S8. 
— -  JawU XVIii.mMAe  his  solemn  entry  into  Paris, 

Mays. 
The  emperor  of  Rnasia  and  king  of  Prussia  arrive 

in  London,  June  8. 
— «  Washington  taken  by  the  British  army,  August  14. 
~>-    Hanover  declared  a  kingdom. 
Chariee  XI IL  of  Sweden  proclaimed  king  of  Nor- 
way, Nov.  4. 
~—  Peace  oondnded  at  Ghent  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  December  24. 
MIS  Com  Lawe  enacted,  which  leads  to  many  serioos 

riots. 

-  Bonaparte  lands  at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  March  1, 

and  arrives  at  Paris  on  the  fSth. 
«—  Treaty  of  Vienna  coneloded,  March  S5. 

-  Bonaparte  totally  defeated  at  Waterloo.  Jane  18. 
•—^  The  allied  army  enters  Paris,  July  5,  and  Lewis 

XVIII.  on  the  following  day. 

-  Bonaparte  surrenders  to  the  British,  July  15 ;  and 

is  banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  arrives  Oc- 
tober IS. 
— — '  Convention  eonclnded  which  is  ^nown  by  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  September  14.* 

Joachim  Murat  ex-king  of  Naples  shot  at  Pisso, 

October  16. 

Marshal  Ney  shot,  December  7. 

IS  10  PrineeM  Charlotte  of  Wales  married  to  prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  May  S. 

Lord  Exmouth  bombards  Algiers,  Angust  S7. 

I  Sir   Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended,  March  4. 

The  Bank  of  England  commence  paying  cash  for 

their  notes. 

Princess  Charlotte  died  in  cbild-bod,  in  the  tSd 

year  of  her  age,  November  0* . 
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M17  The  marqniis  of  Ha«tingf  destroyi  the  BfAliratU 

power  in  India. 
1918  Charles  XdlL  of  Sweden  died,  and  was  succeeded 

by  Charles  John  XIV.  crown  prince,  ci-devant 

marshal  Bemadotte. 
->— >  The  dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge,  and 

the  princess  Elizabeth,  married. 
Qaeen  Charlotte  died,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age, 

November  17. 
— — -  The  Army  of  Occupation  withdrawn  from  France. 

1819  Charles  IV.  ex-king  of  Spain  died  at  Rome,  Ja- 

nuary 20. 

Sir  M.  M.  Lopes  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 

ment and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000.  for  bribing 
the  electors  of  Orampoand. 

-  Princess  Victoria  bom.  May  M. 

Manchester  riots— many  people  killed  by  the  yeo- 

manry cavalry. 

1820  The  duke  of  Kent  died,  January  38. 

GjBorge   III.  died  January  20,  in  the  82d  year  of 

his  age,  and   after  having,  reigned  nearly  ne 
years. 
•— —  ®COrQ[C  IV.  proclaimed  king,  January  31. 

The  duke  of  Berri  assassinated,  February  13. 

— —  The  Cato-street  conspiraton  arrested,  and  five  of 
them  executed.  May  I. 

Queen  Caroline  arrived  in  London,  June  0 — and 

on  the  0th  of  July  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  her  msgesty  was  presented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  which  led  to  a 
memorable  trial;  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  but  was  finally  abandoned  on  the  10th  of 
November.  Loudon  was  illuminated  for  two 
nights  in  consequence. 
—  Revolution  in  Naples  and  Piedmont— suppressed 
by  Austria. 
1821  The  Floridas  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Catholic  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 

April  3,  but  was  negatived  in   the    House   of 
Lords. 
——    Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena.  May  0.  He 
was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica*  Aug.  15,  1769. 
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1825  A  tremendoas  earthqaake»  which  oontiniMd  at  In- 
tervals for  fire  days,  nearly  desolated  the  city  ol 
Algiers ;  the  town  of  Blida  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  only  300  were 
saved,  March  2. 

. Charles  X.   king  of  France  crowned  with  great 

pomp  at  Rheims,  May  29. 

The  Enterprise  steam  vessel  left  the  Thames  for  the 

East  Indies,  July  30. 
'—  Great  congnercial  panic  in  London,  Dec.  12;  the 
house  of  Wentworth  and  Co*,  the  largest  bankers 
in  Yorkshire,  failed,  and  several  other  country 
bankets ;  tliis  causes  an  unusual  demand  for  cash 
on  the  London  bankers,  five  London  bouses  stop 
payment,  and  Consols  fall  to  70.  The  Bank  issued 
a  large  supply  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  con- 
fidence was  restored,  and  the  panic  ceased  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 
I82G   Lindley  Murray,  author  of  the  well-known  English 

Grammar,  died,  January  16,  aged  80. 
— —  The  stupendous  suspension  bridge  over  the  MenaL 
near  Bagnor,  North  Wales,  was  opened,  Jan.  30. 
Length  of  ^e  chain   1,000  feet,  height  above 
high  water  mark  .160  feet. 

m^ —  John  VI.  king  of  Portugal  and  emperor  of  Brazil 
died,  March  10,  aged  00.— Succeeded  as  emperor 
of  Brazil  by  Don  Pedro,  who  abdicates  the 
throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  aged  7  years. 

— — >  Elizabeth  Alexevena,  relict  of  Alexander  emperor 
of  Russia,  died.  May  16,  aged  45. 

— — '  The  Bank  of  England  resolved  to  establish  branch 
banks  in  various  populous  cities  and  towns  in 
England,  July  25. 

— ~>  Francis  Joseph  Talma,  the  celebrated  French  tra- 
gedian, died  at  Paris,  Oct.  10,  aged  60. 

--■-  First  illuminated  clock  introduced  in  London,  at  the 
church  of  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  by  which  the 
hour  may  be  distinguished  in  the  darkest  night, 
December  2. 

1827    The  duke  of  York  died,  Jan.  5,  aged  64. 

«>-—  M.  Pestalozzi,  author  of  a  system  of  education 
which  goes  by  his  name,  died,  February  17. 
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I#XJ   ioha  AdasMp  ex^prendent  of  AneflBa,  died  on  tlM 

ftfdetb  Miu»veimn7  of  independence,  Jnly  4. 
>-— •  Bi$kt  Hen.  Oeorg;e  Caanittp  died,  Aagvai  8. 

-  Batde  of  Navaiino,  Oet.  t0«  in  wlui^  tike  TnAiA 

ttod  E^TptiaA  Jteete,  of  IM  easl,  were  nearly  de- 
otfoyed*  lyy  a  oonlnned  BritMki,  French,  and 
RuMian  fleets  sndertiKe  ooounand  of  Admiral 
Codffin^ton* 
191$  Prince  Ypaiiaafi,  like  fint  pnMnoter  of  Oe  Greek 
revolttCloii*  died  at  Vienna,  iannary  S. 
■    Dob  redrOf  empeitfl^  of  orasil,  abdicates  4ke  flinnw 
of  Portug^al  in  favour  of  iiis  danpfater^  Bomu 
Haste ;  and  iti«  broCber,  Don  Ifiynel,  ia  ajipiiuied 
reir^at,  March  t. 
•>-—  CorporatftoB  and  Teat  Acta  repealed,  Apnl  9L 
•>-—  Don  If  i^iel  aaanmed  the  tide  of  Kin;  of  PartnpJ, 
inneM. 

The  London  Unirernty  opened,  October  1. 

—^  The  Eari  of  Liverpool  died«  December  4m 
— '   Dr.  WollaatOB  died,  Decea»ber  It,  aged  tt. 

1B29  YoriL  Minster  i«  eet  on  fire  by  Jonalban  Maftia 
(wJm  wae  found  to  be  insane),  and  tlie  interur 
part  of  tbe  boildinp  nearly  destroyed,  Feb.  £. 

— .  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  tiM  United  Stases* 
March  C 

n  Pope  Pius  TIIL  elected,  Mardh  SI. 

•~   Catholic  Cman^pation  BlU  passed,  April  It. 

hir  Humphry   Davy,  tiae  inventor  of  tke  safety 

lamp,  died  May  S9. 

The  independence    of  Greece   acknowledgnd  by 

Turkey,  September  19. 
1839   Sir   Thomas   Lawrence,   prerident  of  flw   Boyal 
Academy,  died  January  7. 

GeoriTC  '^*  ^ied,  June  M,  aged  CS;  he  was  Br^;f!nt 

9  yean,  and  reigned  19  yean. 
' SSilllaai  it.  king  of  Great  BriUin  and  Iretand. 

Algiers  taken  by  the  French,  the  Dey  deposed,  and 

the  territory  made  a  French  provixiee,  July  5. 
— —   Charles  X.  king  of  France,  in  two  ordinances,  dis- 
solved the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it 
had   met,  changed   the   law  of  electioBs,   and 
•■ppreased  the  liberty  of  Hu  press,  July  «S. 
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-—  The  revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  in  Paris,  July  S7» 
28,  20,  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  king 
and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  from  France, 
and  in  the  election  of  a  new  dynasty  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

1830  Louis  Philippe t  duke  of  Orleans,  king  of  the 
French^  August  7. 

'—  The  Belgrian  revolution  breaks  out,  and  terminates 
in  a  declar&tion  of  independence,  Oct.  4,  and  is 
recognised  by  the  European  powers,  Dec.  26. 

—  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  opened,  on 
which  occasion  the  Right  Hon.  William  Huskis- 
son  was  killed,  Sep.  10. 

— —   Ferdinand  IL  king  of  Naples,  November  7. 
1831   Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicates  the  crown 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Don  Pedro  11.  an  infant. 

%  Pope  Gregory  XVL  elected  February  2. 

Charles  Amadens  V.king  of  Sardinia,  April  20. 

Prince  Leopold  elected  king  of  the  Belgians. 

The  new  London  Bridge  opened,  August  1. 

William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  crowned,  Sep.  8. 

Count  Capo  d'Istria,  president  of  Greece,  aasasdi- 

nated,  October  8. 

Cholera  Morbus  appears  at  Sunderland,  Nev.  4. 

1832    Cholera  appeared  in  London,  January  14. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  suppressed,  and  incorpo> 

rated  with,  and  becomes  a  province  of,  Russia, 
February  26. 

The  cholera  raged  with  great  violence  in  Paris ; 

1000  deaths  occurred  in  the  first  week,  March. 
■  Baron  Cnvier  died.  May  13. 

The  English  Reform  Bill  passed,  June  7. 

The  duke  of  Reichstadt,  only  child  of  Napoleon 

.   Bonaparte,  died,  July  24,  aged  SI. 
.        Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  September  21. 
1983    Otho  elected  king  of  Greece,  and  lands  at  Nanplia, 
February. 

William  Wilberforce  died,  July  29,  aged  73. 

■    Hannah  More  died,  September  7,  aged  88. 

-  ■  -    Ferdinand  VIL  king  of  Spain  died,  September  20, 

and  his  queen  appointed  Regent  during  the  mi< 
nprity  of  her  daughter,  Isabella  IL,  an  infant. 


91)2  CHHONOLOaXCA^  T^ 

A.U. 

1)MJ   A  great  inundation  ii 

Mnc  ntin ;  lO.JHC  tumai   awi  ja  ««:a5  iK  Canatut 

October. 
•—   A  nomber  at  ftres,  kindled 

in  rarioua  parta  of  tkm 
1(144    M.  de  Bourrienne,  ttan 

Napoleon,  died.  Pebnaarr  7. 
— >   General  L^ayetta  died  at  P»Hs,  Xx^  3B.  aca^  TT. 
^-«    Don    Miipiel  eapttulatts  and  vxc^iran  frua  i'^*- 

tniral,  and  Don  Pedro  and  kia  d^n.rttts-r.  Iktaui 

Maria  the  jtma^  qoaon,  encer  I  •■»*>it.  Mat, 

Slavery  aboliahed  in  the  Bntuk  Cot(m»es,  Aac.  I. 

Poor  Law  AmendnMnt  Bili  pnaaed,  Aa^ 

— —   Don  Pedro,  re^nt  at  Porttttrai,  died, 

when  Donna  Maria  was  declared,  o 
—^  The  Britiah  Hooaca  of  ParliaoMBt  rtfimjcd  by  fa«> 
October  16. 

The  duke  of  Glonceater  died,  Nov.  as.nrcd  S. 

18.{A    Ferdinand  I.,  Bmperor  of  Anstria,  M nrck  <. 
•~~  The  duke  of  Lenchtanberir*  «na  of  B«^;<^m  Bea» 

bamois,  marriea  Donna  Marin,  qneea  of  Portan^ 

and  died  in  about  a  mondi  after,  M nrek  «A. 
^^^   Zaroalacarreguy,  the  Cariist  fwmmnader  w-cfcief. 

died  of  bis  wounds,  Jane  16. 
—~  William  Cobbett,  M.P.,  died,  June  IS,  ag«d  m. 
~—  Fieacbi    and  two   others   attempt 

Louis  Philippe,  by  means  of  an 

posed  of  99  gun>barrels.    The  kinff  eacnped,  km 

Marshal  Mortier  (duke  of  TreTtso)   waa   kiled. 

and  many  others    were   killed    nad    woonded. 

June  tS. 

Municipal  Corporations  Bill  passed,  September  9. 

...—   David  Salomons,  Esq.  elected  one  of  the  SberilEi  <^ 

the  city  off  London,  and  sworn  in  October  1.  He 

was  tlie  first  Jew  who  ever  served  that  office. 
« ...  The  first  stone  off  the  City  of  London  School,  Uonty 

lane,  was  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  Oct.  21. 
Great  Are  at  New  York,  when  property  rained  at 

SO»000,OM  dollars  was  destroyed,  Dec  19. 
.._  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  died,  December  21. 
«■—   The   first  Municipal    Elections   in   the    corporate 

towns  throughout  England,  December  25. 


^ 
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1830  Ferdinand  Angustiu,  duke  of  Saxe-Cobonig,  cousin 
to  the  Princess  Victoria,  married  to  Donna  Maria» 
queen  of  Portugal,  by  proxy,  January  1. 

Madame  Maria  Letitia  Bonaparte*  mother  of  the 

emperor  Napoleon..  She  wa^  horn  at  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  Au^^t  24,  1750 ;  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  3. 

-  James  Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  died,  June  S3. 
— •  The  Spanish   Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed   at 

Madrid,  and   accepted  by  the  Queen  Regent, 
August  12. 

The  "  British  Association  for  the  Adraneement  of 

Science,"   held   their  fint  meeting  at  Bristol, 
August  22. 

The  Portuguese  Constitution  of  1820  proclaimed  at 

^  Lisbon,  and  accepted  by  the  queen.  Donna  Maria, 

September  0. 

■ Charles  X.  ex-king  of  France,  died  at  Goritz,  in 

Hungary,  November  6,  aged  82. 
'*         •— —  A  balloon,  with  three  persons  in  the  car  attached 
to  it,  ascended  from  London,  and  after  having 
been  eighteen  hours  in  the  air,  descended  at 
Weilburgh,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7. 
^         1837   Gustavus,  ex-king  of  Sweden,  died,  Feb.  7. 

t The  United  States  recognise  the  independence  of 

»  Texas,  March  8. 

The  Princess  Victoria  attains  her  minority  (18), 

May  24. 

William  IV.  died,  June  20,  aged  72. 

T^fittOXiBiy  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

. London  and  Birmingham  Railway  partially  opened, 

July  20. 

•   The  king  of  Hanover  (duke  of  Cumberland),  by 

letters-patent,  abrogates  the  Hanoverian  Consti- 
tution gpranted  by  his  brother,  William  IV.  and 
restores  the  old  form  of  government. 
■  Parliament  opened  in  person  by  the  Queen,  Nov.  20. 

1838   The  Royal  Exchange  burnt,  January  10. 

The  Rarl  of  Eldon  died,  aged  87,  January  13. 

.  The  Grand  Seigneur  abolished  the  dignity  of  Grand 

Vizier,  and  the  court  over  which  he  presided. 
.  .—    The  "  Great  Western"  steam-ship  arrived  at  New 
York  in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol*  being  the  first 


.'  «•    ^v,^, 
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Mebemet  All  reffiued  the  terms  of  the  Boropean  treaty 
September  fi.  ' 

—  Beyrout  in  Syria  b<ymbarded  by  the  allies,  September  IP. 

—  Bidon  taken  by  the  allied  forces  under  Commodore 

Napier,  September  27. 
•— -   Prince  Lewis  Napoleon  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, October  6. 

—  The  King  of  Holland  abdicated  in  &your  of  his  son 

William  IL,  October  7.  • 

-—   Ibrahim  Pasha  completely  defeated  by  the  allies  at 
Kalat  Meidan,  October  9. 

The  queen  regent  of  Spain  abdicated,  October  12. 

—  St  Jean  d'Acre  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  allied 

fleet  under  Admiral- Stopford,  November  3. 
1841    Chinese  forts  in  the  Bocea  Tigris  stormed  and  taken  by 

the  British,  January  7* 
— —   Sir  David  Wilkie,  an  eminent  Scottish  painter,  died 

on  board  ship  off  Gibraltar,  aged  56,  June  1. 

Parliament  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation,  June  23. 

" —    The    Fourteenth    Imperial    Parliament    assembled, 

August  19. 

The  city  of  Amoy,  in  China,  taken  possessicMi  of  by  the 

British,  August  26. 

Viscount  Melbourne  resigned  ofiBce,  August  S8. 

The  queen  approved  of  a  new  ministry  lormed  by  Sir 

Robert  Peel,  September  I. 
— —    An  insurrection  at  Pampeluna  in  favour  of  Christina, 

ex-queen  regent  of  Spain,  October  2. 

A  body  of' insurgents  made  an  unsucQisssful  attack  on 

the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
hig  off  the  young  queen  and  her  sister,  October  7. 

The  British  took  possession  of  the  Chinese  cities  of 

Ting-hae  and  Ning-po,  October  10  and  13. 

The  celebrated  sculptor  Chantrey  died  at  London  in  his 

59th  year,  November  26. 

Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  his  toother  Charles  mas- 

sacred at  Cabul,  November  2. 

Sir  William  Hay  Macnaghten,  the  British  minister  at 

Cabul,  assassinated,  December  23. 
1842    About  6000  men  under  General  Elphinstone,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  evacuate  Cabi^  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, cut  to  pieces  by  the  Afghans. 

-  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  celebrated  diplomatist,  died 

at  Paris  in  his  74th  year,  February  14. 
■^  —    General  Pollock  forced  the  celebrated  Kyber  Pass  in 
Afghanistan,  April  5. 

General  Sale,  who  had  been  five  months  besieged  is 

Jellalabad,  attacked  and  routed  the  Afghans,  April  7. 
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184i    M.  de  Bfamondi,  the  celebrated  biatorian,  £ed  near 

Oeneva,  aged  09,  June  25. 
— —    Tbe  city  of  Chin-ldang-fou  taken  by  the  Britiafa,  Jul;  21. 
•——    The  north-eastern  boundary  between  British  America 

and  the  United  States  defined  and  settled,  August  9. 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Britahi  .and  Chma, 

August  29. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Ghizni  In  Aifehanistan  takoi  by 

the  British,  September  6. 
•—    Cabul  re-oocupied  by  the  British,  September  16. 

'William  E.  Channhig,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  Amerieaa 

author,  died  at  Bennington  bi  Yermont,  aged  02, 
October  2. 

1843  An  insurrection  at  Haytl  compelled  President  B<>yer 

to  flee  from  the  island,  January  26. 
^—    The  Ameers  of  Scinde  totally  routed  at  Heanee  by  the 
British,  February  17. 

-  Robert  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  died  at  Keswick,  in 

his  69th  year,  liarch  21. 
^—    Sir  Charles  Napier  oompletdy  defeated  the  Beloochees 
at  Dubba,  near  Hyderabad,  Much  24. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  died  at  Kensington  Palace,  aged 

70,  April  21. 
h—    A  dismptioy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  took  place  in 

consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 

of  patronage.  May  16. 
— —    A  revolution  in  Spain  commenced  at  Malaga,  May  23. 

W.  S.  Noah  Webster,  the  American  lexicographer,  died 

at  New  Haven,  United  States,  aged  84,  May  28. 

A  fire  destroyed  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  ridiest  quarter 

of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  June  20. 
■*—    General  Espartero,  the  r^ent  of  Spain,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  on  board  a  British  ship-of  war,  July  SV. 

A  revolution  in  Greece  compelled  King  Otho  to  dismin 

his  Bavarian  ministers  and  re-establish  the  national 
assembly,  September  3. 

Sheer  Sing,  sovereign  of  the  Pnnjaub,  with  hia  family, 

asrasshiated  at  Lahore,  September  15. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  declared  of  age,  November  8. 

The  ex-king  of  Holland  died  at  Berlin  in  his  7Sd  year, 

December  12. 

-  The  British  defeat  the  Mahrattas  in  two  sepaxate  bat- 

tles at  Haharajpoor  and  Punniar,  December  29. 

1844  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  unde  and  father* 

in-law  to  Queen  Victoria,  died  at  the  palace  of  6axo> 
.     Ootha  in  his  61st  year,  January  30. 
^-    Charies  John  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
died  at  Stockhohn,  in  his  Slst  year,  March  8. 
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1844  Albert  Tborwaldaen*  the  Daniah  iculptor,  died  at  Co^ 

penbagen,  aged  73,  March  S4. 

-  Lewla  Antolne,  Due  d'Angouleme,  elder  ion  of  Charles 

X.,  died  at  Goritz  in  Austria,  aged  68,  June  3. 

-  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  ' '  Pleasures  of  Hope," 

&c,  died  at  Boulogne  in  his  67th  year,  June  15. 
——   Joseph,  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Ex*king 
of  Spain,  died  at  Florence,  aged  76,  July  28. 

-  Tangier  bombarded  by  the  French,  August  8. 

-  The  battle  of  Isly  fought  between  the  French  and  the 

Moors,  August  14. 
^—  Mogadore,  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  destroyed  by 
the  French  fleet,  August  15. 

1845  The  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 

States  signed  by  President  Taylor,  March  1. 

-  The  British  settlement  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New 

Zealand,  destroyed  by  the  natives,  March  11. 
—^   Don  Carlos  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  favour  of  his  son.  May  18. 

An  arctic  expedition  commanded  by  Sir  John  Frank- 

lin, sailed  from  the  Thames,  May  23. 
>—    A  new  convention  between  France  and  Britain  for  the 

suppression  of  the  slave  trade  signed  at  London, 

May  29. 
«— ~    Upwards  of  000  Arabs,  who  had  taken  taken  refuge  in 

the  caverns  of  the  Dahara,  suffocated  by  the  French 

troops,  who  closed  up  the  entrance  with  burning 

lisgots,  June  19. 

The  legislature  of  Texas  agreed  to  the  annexation  of 

that  country  to  tbe  United  States,  June  19. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  resign  oflSce,  De- 

cember 10. 

A  battle  took  place  at  Moodkee  between  the  British 

and  the  Sikhs,  December  8. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office,  December  20. 

The  Sikhs  defeated  by  the  British  at  Ferozeshah,  De- 

cember  21  22. 
1846    The  British  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  defeat  the  Sikhs  at 
Aliwal,  January  28. 

The  Sikhs  again  defeated  at  Sobraon,  February  10. 

— —    Treaty  concluded  at  Umritser  between  the  Sikhs  and 

the  British,  March  16. 
— "    M.  Bessel,  a  celebrated  artronomer,  died  at  Berliuj 

aged  62,  March  17. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died  at  Rome,  aged  80,  June  1. 

\  Pope  Pius  IX.  June  16. 

Sir  Rohert  Peel  retsigned  office,  June  27* 

— '    I^rd  John  Ruuell  fonns  a  new  ministiy*  Jolv  4. 

2n 
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1846    Prince  Lewis  Bonaparte,  Ex-king  of  HoIUnd,  died  at 

Leghorn,  aged  67 >  July  25. 

-  The  Qaeen  of  Spain  married  to  her  coneln,  Frandi 

Auiz,  and  her  rister  the  Infanta  to  the  Dae  deMont- 
pensier,  youngest  son  of  Lewis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
Vrtncb,  October  10. 
— >  Austria,  Pmssfa,  and  Russia  deeree  the  incorporation 
of  the  free  dty  of  Cracow  and  its  territory  with  the 
Austrian  empire,  KoTember  6. 

-  The  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  late 

king  of  France,  married  the  Princess  Theresa  of 

Modena,  November  16. 
-—   Bishop  Tegner,  the  celebrated  Swedish  poet,  died  st 

Wezio,  aged  64,  Kovonber  2. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg  died  at  Hombmg- 

es-Monts,  aged  67>  December  10. 
1847.    The  king  and  princes  of  Prussia  sign  a  constitstton, 

January  23. 

Don  Palafox-y-MelzI,  the  heroic  defender  of  Saragosn 

against  the  French,  died  at  Madrid,  February  1& 

The  city  of  Tera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 

Ulloa  surrendered  to  the  Americans,  March  20. 
.-—    Prince  Jules  de  Polignae,  ex  prime  ibinister  of  France 

died  at  St  Germains,  aged  64,  March  29. 
——    The  Chinese  forts  on  the  Canton  river  destroyed  by  the 

British,  April  S^ 
. —    The  Archduke  Charles  Lewis  of  Austria  died  at  YlenBa 

in  his  76th  year,  April  90. 

Daniel  O'Connell  died  at  Genoa  In  his  72d  year.  May  IJL 

Dr  Chalmers  died  at  Edfaiburgfa  hi  his  68th  year.  May  31. 

-  Parliament  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation,  July  83L 

The  dty  of  Mexico  taken  possession  of  by  the  Amerlraa 

army,  September  15. 

— ~  Lucerne  surrendered  to  the  federal  army  mider  General 
Dufour,  November  23. 

— -  William  II.,  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  died  at  Frank- 
fort, aged  70,  November  20. 

-  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  died 

at  Parma,  aged  66,  December  17. 

-.—   Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  the  Frendi,  Dec  28. 

1848  A  oollison  took  place  between  the  military  and  the 
people  at  Milan,  Januaiy  3. 

*—  Christian  Till.,  king  of  Denmark,  died  at  Copen- 
hagen, aged  61,  Januaiy  20,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  Frederick  Til. 

— —  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  granted  a  repreepntativt 
constitution  to  his  si|bjects,  Februaiy  11. 

" —    The  French  Oppodtion  deputies   reiolTed   that  » 
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grand  banquet  shoold  take  place  in  Paris,  at  which 
they  would  all  attaid»  February  13. 
1848  Proclamations  published  forbidding  the  reform  llianqnet 
in  Paris,  February  SI. 

—  Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Lombordy,  February  22. 

— —  Great  excitement  in  Parte;  barricades  raised;  and 
collisions  between  the  inliabitants  and  the  military, 
Febraary22. 

—  Messina  bombarded  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  and  pro- 

perty estimated  at  £400,000  destroyed,  Feb.  22-24. 

——   Milan  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  February  23. 

— —  Jolm  <tuincy  Adams,  formerly  f^«sident  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  died  at  Washington,  aged  81, 
February  23. 

— —  The  disturbances  in  Paris  continued.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  M.  Gnizot  announced  hte  reslKnation  and 
that  of  hb  colleagues,  the  king  having  empowered 
Count  Mole  to  form  an  adminstration,  February  23. 

•— —  A  complete  rerolution  in  the  French  capitaL  After  a 
bloody  contest,  the  Palate  Royal  was  taken  by  tiie 
people,  who  n»t  attacked  the  Tuilleries,  when  Lewte 
PUIippe  immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of  hte 
grandson  the  Count  of  Paris ;  the  royal  fiunily  left 
the  palace,  and  a  providonai  government  was  formed, 
Februadry24. 

— «  France  proclaimed  a  republic,  debtors  and  political 
prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  capital  punishments  abo- 
lished for  political  offences,  February  25. 

i— ~  The  French  provisional  government  recognised  in  the 
BritLdi  parliament,  February  29. 

— —  The  canton  of  Neufchatei  declared  its  independence  of 
Prussia,  March  1. 

—  M.  Guisot  took  refuge  in  England,  March  S. 

—  Lewis  PhUippe  landed  at  Newfaaven  in  Sussex,  March  3. 

—  The  Duke  of  ftue-Coburg  Gotha  granted  to  hte  subjects 

a  representative  constitution,  March  7> 

—  An  insurrection  at  Vienna,  in  which  many  people  were 

Ulled,  and  Prince  Mettemich,  the  prime-minteter, 
was  compelled  to  resign,  March  13. 

—  TheBank  of  France  suspended  cash  payments,  March  18. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Austria  consented  to  grant  a  liberal 

constitution  to  the  Hungarians,  March  18. 

-«    An  insurrection  at  Berlin ;  600  people  killed,  March  18. 

— .  The  King  of  Hanover  acceded  to  the  demands  of  a  de- 
putation from  nuious  states  for  reform,  March  18. 

—  Theinhabitantsof  CracowprocIaimedarepublicMar.  18. 

—  An  Insurrection  at  Milan,  by  iriiich  the  Austrians  were 

expelled  from  the  city>  March  18-23. 
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IMS   Ttnkt,  Tloenaa,  aad  Padoft  in  Inturrection,  Ifarch  Ift 

—  The  King  of  Bavulft  abdicated  the  throne  in  fitvour  of 

his  lOB  Bfaximiliaa,  March  SO. 
— —    The  Queen  of  Spain  iiraed  a  decree  suspending  inde- 
llnileljr  the  assembUng  of  the  Cortes,  March  23. 

—  Venice  prodaimed  a  republic,  March  23, 

—  HolsteiB  declared  itself  taidependent,  March  24. 

— —  An  insurrection  took  place  at  Madrid,  in  which  about 
800  person*  were  killed,  March  26. 

— —   Hungai7  declared  its  independence,  March  30. 

^—  A  grand  National  Congress  met  at  PrankfortH>n-th^ 
Maine,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  United  or  Univer- 
sal Oerman  Parliament,  March  31. 

-— .  A  battle  fought  between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans, 
April  9,  followed  by  another  on  the  81st,  in  both 
whio^  the  Gennans  were  defeated, 

^—  A  Chartist  petition,  with  1,1^5,496  signatures,  presented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  10. 

The  town  of  Schleswlg  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  Oer- 

man Confederation,  April  S3. 

-—    A  new  constitution  published  in  Austria,  April  86. 

— —  The  Germanic  parliament  commenced  its  ritiings  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Frankiort-on-the-Maine,  May  1. 

-~-  The  French  National  Assembly  declared  the  Republie 
to  be  the  form  of  government  chosen  by  the  people. 
May  4. 

— —  A  battle  fbught  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Pied- 
montese  before  Verona,  May  6. 

— «  A  battalion  of  troops  revolted  at  Madrid,  but  surren- 
dered alter  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  wounded,  May  7* 

—  The  Sdlian  parliament  adopted  a  decree  declaring  Sicily 

independent  of  the  King  of  Naples,  May  13. 

-i—  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  between  the  Swiss 
troops  and  the  national  guards  in  Naples,  May  IS. 

— —  During  the  sitting  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  a 
mob  broke  into  the  hall  and  declared  the  dissolution 
of  the  government,  but  were  expelled  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  their  leaders  apprehended,  May  lA. 

— —  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  quitted  Vienna, 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Innspruck,  May  17. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the  British  ambaasador,  ordered  by  the 

Spanish  government  to  quit  Madrid,  May  18. 
— ^   Peace  ratified  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico, 
BfeylS. 

—  The  Austrians  defeated  by  the  Piedmonteso  at  GoltOt 

May  30. 
-^    The  annexation  of  Lombard^  to  Piedmont  proclalnwid 
at  Milan,  June  4i 
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1848  HostilitiM  renewed  between  fhe  Gennans  and  Danes ; 
the  latter  defeated  at  Dappel,  June  6. 

— —  Yioenza  surrendered  to  the  Anetriana ;  Trieste  block- 
aded by  the  combined  Italian  fleet,  June  11. 

Insurrection  at  Prague,  June  12. 

Lewis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesae-Dannstadt,  died  at 

Darmstadt,  aged  70,  June  16. 

The  Moultanees  defeated  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes  near 

Soojabad,  June  18. 
— —    The  Austrlans  defeated  by  the  Fiedmontese  near 
SiYoli,  June  18. 

-  Barricades  erected  in  Paris,  and  a  conflict  between 

their  defenders  and  the  military,  June  28. 

Paris  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  whole  power 

of  the  state  vested  in  General  Cavaignac,  June  24. 
——    The  insni^nts  obstinately  maintain  the  contest,  but 
are  driven  firom  many  of  the  barricades,  June  26. 

The  last  day  of  the  insurrection:  above  8000  persons 

were  killed  and  wounded,  June  26. 
.——   General  Cavaignae  tendered  to  the  French  National 
Assembly  the  resignation  of  his  dictatorship,  which 
they  reftused,  and  appointed  him  President  of  the 
Conndl,  with  power  to  name  his  ministers,  June  28. 

The  Archduke  John  of  Austria  elected  Yicar-general 

of  the  German  Empire,  June  29. 

— ~  The  Moultanees  again  defeated  by  Xleutenant  Ed- 
wardes under  the  walls  of  their  capital,  July  1. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  died  at  Paris,  aged  78,  July  4. 

The  Austrlans  defeat  the  Piedmontese  near  Verona 

and  at  Goito,  July  26-29. 

The  Piedmontese  capitulate  to  the  Austrlans,  who 

recover  possession  of  MUan,  August  4. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  invested  with  the  government  of 

Egypt  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  September  2. 

A  revolt  broke  out  at  Leghorn,  September  2. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Hombnig  died  at  Homburg, 

aged  67,  September  8. 
■^«>    An  insmrrection  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  attended 

with  great  loes  of  life,  September  14, 16^  and  16. 
— ~    The  French  National  Assembly  decided  that  there 

should  be  but  one  legislative  chamber,  September  27. 
— —    The  people  of  Vienna  rose  in  insurrection,  murdered 

the  minister  at  war,  and  the  emperor  and  royal 

fiunily  fled  ftota  the  palace  of  Sehonbrunn,  October 

6-7. 
•— »    The  French  National  Assembly  decided  that  the 
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rimlilimf  nf  flin  BepoUie  to  deeted  I7 

otArh^c^  Oetoiwr  7« 
1818   TteBM  fWMMiatod  I17  PzSooe  'WiaiBadienls,  «Dd 

tttoctad  by  tffce  laapcrial  troopa,  October  aB. 
— ^   Tbe  lotoUtanti  of  VSemia  aabmit  to  Fiinoe  Wis- 

dtaebgirati^  Oetober  S9. 
^^   HosliUtietregnevedatytennpOetaAwrm. 

-  After  a  deslniettT*  bombadment,  Tiemia  finDy 

■obmittfld  to  FAxm»  ynnXiwrhgniMf  October  «L 
— —   A  nylan  took  ptaM  at  BeiliB  betveem  tbe  kiaf  aai 
tto  Legifllstf re  AMemblj,  Movonher  2. 

IbnUm  Pub*  died  at  GoSn^  aged  SB,  Norember  10. 

Ponnt  BfiMf.  Ib<i  pflmfi  mtntrtrr  it  ftnmffi,  awmrin 

atod,  Kofneanber  1&. 
— — .   Tbo  Pope  fled  ta  diigalae  fioa  Some  to  Gaett, 

MoremberSi. 
— -   Tbe  Envefor  of  Austria  abdicated  the  fbrane  in  &TOBI 

of  bie  nepbev  Fnncis  Jooepb,  Pwcwnhw  2. 

aod  prodaioied  a  new  eooatitiEtko,  Decembers. 
-—'   Frinee  Lewie  Napoleon  proclaimed  and  inelilledPBP- 

■ideot  of  tbe  Fzencb  BepobUe,  December  90. 
——   The  Pope  depoeed  by  tiie  ConstltiieBt   AeeemhTy 

fitting  at  Bome,  December  29. 
1819    ThedtfofMoolteneBptiiredbjtteBritiah,  Jaa.2. 

The  Bikbe  defeated  bjtbeBiitieh  at  Cbilliaaiwallabi 

in  the  Pnojaab^  Janaaiy  U. 

Tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Tniceiqr  fled  firam  Floienoe,  F^> 

maiy  6,  and  on  the  18tli  a  Bepoblic  waa  dedaied. 

The  BIkhe  routed  bj  the  British  near  GoqJenI, 

Febmsiy  21.  « 

— .  The  Emperor  of  Austria  dlssolTed  the  AsewmWy  at 
Kremsier,  and  promulgated  the  prindplea  of  a 
lepceoestatiTe  eonstitadon,  March  4. 

-  Charies  IL,  Doke  of  Parma,  abdirated  in  &Toar  of 

his  son,  tiie  Hereditazr  Prince,  March  14. 

The  Sikh  nimj  snxrendered  to  Genenl  Gilbert, 

Manshli. 

William  II,  King  of  the  Kefheriand%  died  at  the 

Hague,  aged  66,  March  17. 
'—  The  Fledmootese  snfliBrBd  a  total  defeat  bj  the  An*- 
triaas  between  Noran  and  Teroelli,  March  28;  and 
Charies  Albert  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sardinia 
in  &Toar  of  his  aon. 
Hie  kingdom  of  the  Pm^janb  *wtMw^^  ^  «i^  BritJii 
'    inIndii^Maraba8. 
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1848    The  city  of  Cataais  in  Sicily  takeoi  sacked,  and  burned 

by  the  NeapoUtanSi  April  6. 
— —   The  Danea  defSaated  by  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons  at 

Dappel,  April  13. 
——   The  Prossian  cabinet  leftiBed  to  recognise  the  FrwQk- 

fort  constitation,  April  21. 
— —   Palermo  surrendered  to  the  Neapolitans,  April  21. 
-«—   A  French  force  approached  Rome,  but  being  attacked 

by  the  republicans,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  with 

great  loss,  April  26. 
— -   An  insurrection  took  place  at  Dresden,  and  the  king 

and  queen  fled  to  the  fortress  of  KbnigBtein,  May  8. 

A  body  of  10,000  Russian  troops  arrived  at  Czemowitz 

to  aid  the  Anstrians  against  the  Hungarians,  May  19. 
— •    Maria  Edgeworth  died,  aged  82,  May  21. 
— ^   The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  compelled  to  take  refuge 

in  Frankfort  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection  of 

his  subjects.  May  26. 

Four  thousand  Spanish  troops  landed  at  Gaeta  to 

assist  the  Pope,  May  27. 

M.  Dupin  elected  President  of  the  French  Legislative 

Assembly,  May  81. 

Paris  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  June  IS. 

Carlsruhe  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  June  25. 

~—  After  a  severe  bombardment  and  assault,  the  re- 
publicans of  Rome  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  French  under  General  Oudinot,  June  80. 

— —  The  re-establlshment  of  the  Pope's  authority  pro- 
claimed at  Rome,  July  16. 

^—  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  returned  to  Florence 
July  28. 

Charles-Albert,  Ex-king  of  Sardinia,  died  at  Oporto, 

aged  60,  July  28. 

Mehemet  Ali,  Ex-Viceroy  of  Egypt,  died  at  Alex- 

andria, aged  about  80,  August  2. 

— ^  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia, August  6. 

•^^  The  war  in  Hungary  virtually  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  the  surrender  of  General  Georgey  and  his 
army  to  the  Russians,  August  13. 

— «    Venice  surrendered  to  tiie  Austrians,  August  22. 

-—    An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Gephalonia,  August  26. 

— —  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Rnsaia,  died  at  Warsaw,  aged  61,  September  9. 

»—  The  fortress  of  Gomom,  in  Hnngaxy,  siuxendered  to 
the  Anitrians,  September  27. 
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-x-^  aia  Jkiv^  w?;|ht«.^  kifiil\|ftw  FhiAnHnfc,  Dvfa  of 
vlMiimniifa  rnvwub.  «&  of  Chraev*  L£I^  diaiL  it 
CamhmogR  Sammu  LjBiitta»  mguL  1%  July  d^ 

—>  ^ktHMMAi.  Imtaucw  r^vtui;  Pivaiiiimt  of  dbt  Uaitnl 
'HatMh  <&aA  «c  Wjwluai|taiik  a^Bii  Of.  JiUy  9w 

«— ^  r^tt  ivliiuawtip-SiUmuL  luaij  ifiijfcatiii  by  t&ft  Ombm 
«c  auRRtit.  OMT  ^Sdiliuprti^  July  i&. 

—  t!itt  SItiettir  «if  awMMZMnU  harrtDV  ptocla&imi  Iba 
wiiiUa  (liuntumoi  tn  «.  steal  of  ^diegSr  htt  waa  cflnipsQMi 
flD  tiin  ftnm.  lua  ogitel^  and.  tatix*  to  WUIialiu&ai^ 
:i«ptuiibar  CL 

— ^   A.  biiil  taannl  by  As  pap*r  tatoMMrfay  a 
biuRireby  in  Eii|riani{»  9«f[tBD&tr  9L 

— — ^   Tbtt  :suiili»wi|p-HaLitBia  amxy  rtpdaad  fit  « 
«m  Ftttdariokatxki^  Octobar  4. 

^—   Lnwiaa.  Quaan  of  tlia  IVttgfanis 

L«wia<^hilipp«.  dlad  at  Oatand,  agad  S8»  < 

<^»^   Baogqan^  tfta  nrlnolpat  Maport  af  the  BLrmaa 

pin,  maxly  deatToyaii  by  (Era;  tb«  iMppfiar  &t  O* 
river  alao  soAirail  graat  Iaaa»  Daeambar  K. 

— '    Protiiflaor   Scbnauwbarr  •  ealabnriad 
died  at  Aibam,  acmi  70^  7 
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1861  Tbe  war  between  Denmark  and  Schleswfg-Holstein 
terminated  hy  the  sabmiasion  of  the  latter  to  the 
terms  proposed  b^  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
January  11. 

John  James  Andnbon,  an  eminent  omithologisti 

died  at  New  York,  aged  76,  January  27. 

»—  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D^  author  of  many,  theological 
works,  died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  aged  7^  Febru- 
ary 6. 

«—  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
Lord  Stanley  being  commanded  by  tbe  Queen  to 
form  an  administration,  &iled  in  the  endeayonr, 
and  the  former  ministry  subsequently  resumea 
of&ce,  an  ineflTectnal  attenfpt  havhig  been  made  to 
form  a  coalition  with  some  of  the  colleagues  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  February  22. 

— —  Joanna  Baillie,  a  celebrated  authoress,  died  at 
Hampstead,  aged  88,  February  24. 

^—  An  earthquake  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
Rhodes,  and  several  towns  and  Tillages  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  February  28. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  at 

London  opened  by  the  Queen  in  state.  May  1. 

David  Macbeth  Moir,  the  well  known  ''Delta*'  of 

Blackwood's  Magaanne,  died  at  DumMes,  aged 
63,  July  6. 

_  John  Lingard,  D.D.,  author  of  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land," died  at  Hornby,  Lancashire,  aged  80, 
July  18. 

——  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Bill  read  a 
third  time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
July  29. 

Harriet  Lee,  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and 

other  works,  died  at  Clifton,  aged  d6,  August  1. 
Charles  Qutzlaff,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,"  and  other  works,  died  at  Canton,  aged 
48,  August  9. 

^—  M.  Daguerre,  inyentor  of  the  Danguerreotype  pro- 
cess, died  near  Paris,  aged  62,  August  10. 

^—  General  Lopez  made  a  hostile  landing  on  Cuba 
with  a  body  of  460  Americans  firom  New  Orleans. 
After  some  partial  successes  he  was  taken  prison- 
er and  executed,  his  followers  having  been  all 
killed  or  eaptored,  August  12. 

-  The  town  of  Amam  in  Italy,  with  some  neigh- 

bonring  TillAges,  destroyed  by  an  earthqusJcei 

2n2 
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*«i  .;  Hanover,  aged  80,  Norer^Lo^-  .s.^ 
..  bal  Soult  died  at  5t  Armand,  a^^tn^  S^ 

Tat  Prttc!dentoftb«Fi«ndiB«p«blie 
^  ^  J  recolT«d  th«  retignatton  of  hit ! 
»« tt  moraine  iwiMd  a  doeree  dlaoidTiag  thi  _ 
:  v^&al  AaaomblT,  pladng  Parit  fai  a  atite  ofmieg^ 
auoolTlBff  tha  uouaeO  of  State,  aai  appealing-  to 
Um  mlTereal  ■nfAraee  of  tlia  people,  Deeeaber  1. 

Oeoffe  Crabb,  A.M,  anthor  of  *^A  mtOmuxj  of 
Ei^llab  BynonTmeei'*  and  manj  other  voi1U|0&mI 
at  Bammeramith,  aged  79,  December  4. 

The  reaalt  of  the  rote  for  the  prolongation  ent 
enlargement  of  the  powera  of  Lewla  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte  aa  Prealdent  of  the  French  Republic, 
waaitoclared  to  be  Ayea,  7,489,916 ;  Moea,  640,787, 
December  81> 

The  Conatltntion  of  March  1849  formallj  *w«yi|ai< 
by  ibe  Emperor  of  Aoftria,  January  1. 

Levis  Hapoleon  iaaned  a  decree  conflaeating  fb» 
inuuBitj  of  the  Orleans  fkmily,  January  99. 

Tha  Queen  of  Spain  atabbed  by  an  aaaaaain,  HK 
raaiy9. 

Lord  John  Baaaell  and  his  colleagues  In  the  mlaliCrv 
teaierad  the  redgnation  oi  their  offices  to  har 
Majesty,  Febmaiy  91. 

Tte  Qnoan  approred  ct  the  list  of  a  neir  mlnialiy 
~  toher  by  the  Eari  of  Derby,  Febraaiy 


anthor  of  "  LaUa  Rookh,"  and  < 
at  Slopertm  Cottage^  near  Dorlae^ 
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1652    Frinoe  Sehwftnenberg.  Prime  Minister  of  AuitrlA, 

died  at  Vienna,  agea  61,  April  5. 
— —    Martaban,  a  seaport  of  the  Birman  Empire,  taken 

b7  the  British,  April  6.'Bangoon  taken  on  the 

Uth. 

Leopold,  Orand  Duke  of  Baden,  died  at  Carlsruhe, 

aged  61,  April  24. 

-  The  citf  of  Bassein,   in  Birmah,   taken  by  the 

British,  Maj  19. 
— —    Henry  Clay,  an  eminent  American  statesman,  died 
at  Washington,  aged  76,  June  29. 

The  British  Parliament  dissolved  by  Boyal  Proelv 

mation,  July  1. 

The  town  of  Wasa  in  Finland  destroyed  by  nre, 

August  11.  . 

Arthur,  first  Duke  of  Wellbigton,  died  at  Walmer 

Castle,  Kent,  aged  8SL  September  li. 
•—    Prome,  a  town  of  the  Birman  Empire,  taken  by  the 
British,  October  9. 

Abd-el-Kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prince  President 

of  the  French  Republic,  October  16. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  celebrated  American  statesman 

and  sdiolar,  died  at  Boston,  United  States,  aged 
70,  October  2i. 

-  The   Sixteenth    Imperial   Parliament  assembled, 

when  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was 
unanimously  chosen  Speaker,  November  4. 

The  fAtj  of  Pegu,  in  Birmah,  taken  by  the  British, 

November  21. 

•-—  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  colleagues  in  the  minis- 
try tendered  the  resignation  of  their  offices  to  her 
Majesty,  December  17. 

'——  Pegu,  a  province  of  the  Birman  Empire,  annexed  to 
the  British  territories  in  the  East,  December  20. 

1863  The  Emperor  of  Austria  wounded  in  the  head  at 
Vienna,  by  a  Hungarian,  February  18. 

— —  Angastos,  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg^  died  at 
Berlin,  aged  69,  February  27. 

M.  Orfila,  a  celebrated  chemist,  died  at  Paris,  aged 

69,  March  12. 

The  city  of  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  nearly  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake,  when  about  10,000  persons  perish- 
ed, Mny  4. 

Charles-Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar, 

died  at  Weimar,  aged  70,  July  8. 

Tbe  Exhibition  of  the  ladostry  of  all  Nations  at 
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1853  New  York;  opened  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  July  14. 

Franks  Arago,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer, 

died  at  Far&,  ased  07,  October  2. 

.    The  Bassians  defeated  by  the  Tnrks  at  Oltenitaa, 

with  the  loss  of  700  men  killed  and  8000  wounded, 
Norember  4. 

Donna  Maria  II.,  Qneen  of  Portugal,  died  at  Lisbon, 

aged  84,  Norember  16. 

.    A  Turkish   squadron  in  the  roadstead  of  Sinope 

destroyed  by  the  Russian  fleet,  which  also  bom- 
barded the  town,  Norember  80. 

Mrs  Amelia  Opie,  author  of  "The  Father  and 

Daughter/'  and  many  other  works,  died  at  Nor- 
wich, aged  84,  December  9. 

1854  The  combined  British  and  French  fleet,  under  the 

command  of  Yioe-admlial  Dundas,  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  January  8. 

The  Turks  attacked  and  carried  the  Intrenched 

position  of  Czetate,  near  Kala&t,  when  the  Sos- 
sians  lost  2500  men,  January  6. 

Sllrio  Fellico^  a  celebrated  Italian  author,  died  at 

Turin,  aged  84,  Janusry  80. 

The  first  division  of  the  Baltie  fleet,  under  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Kapier,  sailed  from  Spitbead, 
Match  11.— The  second  diTision  sailed  on  the  16th. 

A  treaty  of  triple  alliance  on  the  part  of  France^ 

England,  and  Turkey,  signed  at  Constantinople^ 
March  12. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  assassinated  at  Tnrin,  March 

98. 

Queen  Victoria,  in  eoniunction  with  the  Emperor  of 

the  French,  declared  war  upon  Russia,  March  28. 
.    A  conrentlon  between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Em- 

gjror  of  the  Frenoh,  to   aid  Turkey  against 
ussian  aggression,  signed  at  London,  April  10. 
-       The  city  of  San   Salvador,  in  Central  America, 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  April  18. 
— ^    The  Imperial  Fort  and  Mole  at  Odessa  bombarded 
and  destroyed,  and   the  Russian  ships  of  war 
lying  there  sunk  or  burned,  by  the  steam-vesseU 
of  the  Anglo-French  fleet,  April  22. 
— ^    The  British  war-steamer  Tiger  ran  ashore  near 
Odessa,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  wh* 
took  prisoners  her  crew  of  200  men.  May  10b 
— —    Sllistria  besieged  by  the  Russians,  May  17. 
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1864    The  Turks  compelled  fhe  RuBsiana  to  raise  the 

siege  of  Sllistria,  and  drove  them  across  the  Dan- 

nbe,  June  16. 

The  Firebrand  and  Fnry  steamers,  nnder  Captain 

Parker,  destroyed  the  Russian  batteries  at  the 
Sulina  month  of  the  Danube,  June  29. 

•— —  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Glurgevo^ 
July  7. 

— -  Grey  Town,  in  Central  America,  bombarded  and 
destroyed  by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Gyane,  for  an  alleged  insult  to  their  consul, 
July  IS. 

— —  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  after  two 
days'  fighting  between  the  people  and  the  mili- 
Uryt  the  ministers  fled,  and  a  Junta  was  appoint- 
ed, July  17. 

The  Turks  defeated  by  the  Russians  near  Bayazid 

in  Armenia,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men,  July  dO. 
-— ~    Frederick-Augustus,  King   of  Saxony,  killed  by 

the  kick  of  a  horse,  near  Innsbruck,  aged  67, 

August  9.  • 

— —    The  fortress  of  Bomarsund  in  the  Baltic,  with  a 

Krrison  of  upwards  of  2200,  after  having  been 
mbarded  by  land  and  sea,  surrendered  to  the 
Anglo-French  force  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  General  Baragua^ 
d'Hilllers,  August  16. 

— —    An  Austrian  army  entered  Wallachia,  August  20. 

— ^  Disturbances  in  Madrid,  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  queen-mother  to  Portugal,  August  28. 

~—  The  Russian  fort  of  Petropaulovskl,  in  Kamtschat- 
ka.  attacked  by  three  French  and  three  EJnglish 
ships,  August  80, 31. 

— —  The  allied  army,  amounting  to  66,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Amaud  and  Lord 
Raglan,  landed  near  Eupatoria  in  the  Crimea,  Sep- 
tember 14. 

'—  The  Russian  intrenched  oamp,  on  the  heights  above 
the  River  Alma,  attacked  and  carried  by  the 
allied  army,  with  the  loss  of  about  2000  British 
and  1800  French  killed  and  wounded,  September 
90. 

-  The  seaport  of  BalaUava,  in  the  Crimea,  surrender- 

ed to  the  allies,  September  26. 
••—    The  allied  forces  began  the  bombardment  of  Sebas- 
topol;  the  combined  fleets  engaging,  on  the  fint 
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18M  day,  tlM  bfttterlM  at  fhe  month  of  the  harhoar, 
which  had  been  blocked  up  bj  the  Russians  sink- 
ing in  It  a  number  of  their  ships  of  var,  October 
17. 

— *  The  Russians  attacked  the  allies  near  Balaklars, 
and  oaptarM  four  redoubts  manned  by  Turks. 
They  were  ultimately  repulsed,  and  three  of  the 
redoubts  reoorered,  October  85. 

-  The  Russians  made  a  sortie  ficom  Sebastopol  against 

the  Seoond  Dirlsion  of  the  British  under  Sir  De 
Laey  Bvans,  but  wen  driven  back  with  much 
loes.  October  96. 

The  Russians,  In  great  force,  attacked  the  allies 

near  Inkerman,  but  were  repulsed,  after  a  serers 
battle  whieh  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  British 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was961i,  the 
French  1790^  and  the  Russian  about  16^000^  No- 
Tember  S. 

— —  A  serere  storm  in  the  Black  Sea  caused  Immense 
loss  to  the  allied  shipping,  Moyember  18-16. 

-—  A  treaty  of  alliance  ofrensive  and  defensire,  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  Austria,  and  France,  signed  at 
Vienna,  December  S. 

The  towns  of  Osaica  and  Simoda  in  the  Japanese 

island  of  Nlphon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  city  of  Jeddo  much  injured,  December  88. 
18S5    The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  oiBces 
to  her  Msjesty,  January  80. 

The  Queen  approved  of  the  list  of  a  new  ministry 

snbmitted  to  her  Majesty  by  Viscount  Fslmerston, 
February  6. 
— ~-    The  Turks,  under  the  command  of  Omer  Pasha, 
repulsed  the  Russians  at  Eupatoria  in  the  Crimea, 
February  17. 

Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  died  at  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk, 

aged  7&  February  90. 
.—    Nidbolas  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  died  at  St  Peters- 
burg, aged  68,  March  9. 

Don  Carlos,  Unde  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  died  at 

Trieste,  aged  66,  March  10. 

A  treaty  between  Sardinia  and  Turkey  signed, 

March  li. 

The  British  Flying  Souadron,  consisting  of  seven 

steam-ships,  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  Baitia, 
Marsh  90. 
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1866  The  Baltic  fleet,  under  Rear-admiral  the  Hon. 
Richard  Saunders  Dundaa,  sailed  from  Bplthead, 
April  4. 

— —  The  Emperor  of  the  French  fired  at  in  Paris  hy  an 
lUIian,  April  28. 

——  A  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Yesavlus  commenced 
May  1,  and  continued  till  the  19th. 

<——  A  French,  British,  and  Turkish  force  arrired  in  the 
Onlf  of  Kertch.  The  Russians  fled,  after  destroy- 
ing the  fortifications  of  the  toim,  as  also  those  of 
Yenikale,  and  the  allies  entered  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
capturing  or  destroying  260  vessels,  upvards  ot 
100  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  amonnt  ox  military 
stores  and  provisions,  May  24. 

'—  The  town  of  Taganrog  bombarded  by  an  Anglo- 
French  squadron,  and  a  great  quantity  of  govern- 
ment stores  and  property  destroved,  June  8. 

•—  A  boat's  crew  belonging  to  her  Britannic  Msjesty's 
ship  Cossack  fired  upon  by  the  Russians  while  land- 
ing prisoners  under  a  flag  of  truce,  at  Hango,  in 
the  Baltic,  when  flve  of  the  seiamen  were  ulled, 
and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners,  June  5. 

The  allies  destroyed  all  the  Russian  stores  at 

Mariopol,  Oheisl^  and  Kiten,  in  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
June  6, 6, 10. 

The  British  attacked  and  occupied  the  Quarries  at 

Sebastopol  in  front  of  the   Redan,  while  the 
French  carried  the  Mamelon,  June  7. 
— —    The  allies  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Redan  and 
the  Malakoft  June  18. 

A  portion  of  the  town  of  Berdiansk,  in  the  Sea  of 

Azov,  with  ten  large  granaries  filled  with  wheals 
and  several  flour-mills,  destroyed  by  the  British, 
July  22. 

— ^  Sveaborg  bombarded  and  greatly  damaged  by  the 
Anglo-French  mortar-vessels  and  gun-boats,  Au- 
gust 9, 10. 

— —  The  Russians,  amounting  to  about  00,00(^  under 
Prince  Oortschakof^  attacked  the  allied  position 
on  the  Tchemaya.  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians  with  the  loss  of  between 
6000  and  0000  men,  including  600  prisoners, 
August  16. 

-  The  French  and  English  assaulted  the  fortifications 

of  Sebastopol,  and  the  former  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  Malakof^  the  Ruislaas  evacoat> 
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1»6  •d  «k»  tova  ^axiag  the  night,  and  deBtrojed 
«h»  iMt  thlps  of  their  fleet  in  the  Black  Bea. 
The  Fxeaeh  hwt  7557,  and  the  British  8447  in 
kUled,  voonded,  and  miasing',  September  8. 

'—  An  An^o-French  foree  landed  on  the  island  of  Ta- 
Ban,  oppeaite  Kotdi,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Ibrt  aiM  hoildings  of  Phanagona  irithoat  reaist- 
anca»  BepCeuiber  S^ 

— —  The  Kwiana  attacked  Kan,  hnt  were  repnlsed 
with  inmenee  hMa  hy  tlie  Tmks,  September  29. 

— —  The  three  Ibrts  in  the  Kinbom  Spit:  at  the  month 
of  the  Dnieper,  nwnnting  npwaras  of  70  gnns, 
capitulated  to  the  aUied  forces  after  a  severe 
bombardment ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Bnaslans  blew  np  the  fortifications  on  Otdiakoff 
TMnt,  October  17. 

— ^  An  immense  qnautitj  of  Enssian  stores  destroTed 
bj  the  Brittsh  In  the  Sea  of  Axor,  November  4-6. 

— —  The  Tnrkfl,  nnder  Omer  Pasha,  f<wded  the  river 
Ingonr,  and  attacked  the  Rasslan  position,  wliich 
they  iBcceeded  in  carrying  after  a  desperate  de- 
fence, Novembers. 

— —    The  dty  of  Jeddo  hi  Japan  mined  by  an  eartb- 

Siake,  wlien,  it  is  said,  80/)00  persons  were  killed, 
ovember  11. 

—  Three  magasinei,  containing  100.000  lbs.  of  powder 
and  800  shells,  exploded  in  the  French  park  of 
artiUery  near  Inkerman,  by  which  a  great  ninn- 
ber  of  French  and  about  140  British  were  killed 
and  wounded,  November  15. 

*-—  The  Torka  mrrendered  Ears  to  the  Russians  b^ 
oapitnlation,  November  88. 

-—  Samuel  Bogm,  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Mem- 
ory," **  Itely,"  and  other  poems,  died  at  London, 
aged  98,  December  la 

— —  Josiah  Gonder,  editor  of  the  "  Modem  Traveller,** 
and  a  voluminous  author,  died  at  London,  aged 
60^  December  87. 

1886  James  Baillie  Fraser,  author  of  "Travels  in 
Khorasan,**  end  other  works,  died  at  Easter 
Monlaek,  Invemess-ahire,  aged  78,  January  88. 

— ^  The  destruction  of  the  Docks  of  Sebastopol  com- 
pleted, February  1.— Fort  Nicholas  waa  also 
destroyed  on  the  4th,  and  Fort  Alexander  on  the 
11th. 

— —   The  kiogdom  of  Oude^  In  Hindottaa,  annezed  to 
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1866  fhe  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Baron  Biela,  an  eminent  astronomer,  died  at  Venice, 

aged  78,  February  18. 

The  town  of  Prome,  in  Pegu,  entirely  destroyed  by 

fire,  February  26. 
-—    The  PlenipotentiarieB  of  Austria,    France,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  met  in  con- 
ference at  Paris,  February  26.— Prussia  invited 
to  send  plenipotentiaries,  March  10.— The  Prussian 

5Ienipotentiaries  take  their  places,  March  18.— 
'he  treaty  of  peace  signed,  March  80.— The  pleni- 
potentiaries hold  their  last  meeting,  April  16.— 
The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  exchanged  at  Paris, 
April  27. 

-  Treaty  for  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria,  April  16. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston  and  Flngalton, 

Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  an  eminent  Bcholar  and 
philosopher,  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  68,  May  6. 

The  British  evacuated  the  Crimea,  July  12. 

— —  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  was  not 
suppressed  till  after  twenty-four  hours'  fighting, 
July  16. 

•—  A  Chinese  war-boat  boarded  a  lorcha  under  the 
British  flag,  and  carried  off  twelve  of  her  crew, 
October  8.— Sir  John  Bowring,  Her  Mi^esty's 
plenipotentiary,  demanded  a  written  apology  for 
this  outrage,  which  having  been  refused,  Hear- 
Admiral  Sir  M.  Seymour  bombarded  the  city  of 
Canton,  November  6.— The  Bogue  Forts  mounting 
more  than  860  guns  captured,  November  12, 18. — 
All  the  foreign  foctories  in  Canton  burned  by  the 
Chinese,  December  14, 16. 

-—  The  city  of  Herat  taken  by  the  Persians,  October  18 ; 
and  war  declared,  in  consequence,  by  the  Gx>vemor- 
General  of  India,  November  1. — A  British  force 
occupied  the  island  of  Karrack,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  November  4;  and  the  city  of  Bushire 
surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of  four  hours, 
November  10. 

Hugh  Miller,  author  of  '*  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,'* 

and  several  other  works,  died  at  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh,  aged  64,  December  24. 
1857    The  British  burned  the  river  suburbs  of  Canton 
January  12. 
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1867  Tb«  PenUni  defeated  by  the  British  at  Kooehab, 
Febnuiy  8;  and  the  towns  of  Mohumrah  and 
Ahwas  taken,  Karch  26,  April  1.— Peace  oon- 
eloded.  May  2. 
— ^  Disaffection  shown  by  Sepoys  in  the  Bengal  Army  at 
Berhampore,  February  25.— This  feeling  extended 
to  TSiioai  cantonments  of  troops ;  and  at  Meemt 
three  regiments  mutined,  May  10,  and  marched  to 
Delhi,where,bdngjQinedby  otnersythey  proclaimed 
the  old  king  of  Delhi  Emperor  of  India,  May  ll.~ 
The  matiny  thereafter  extended  to  Locknow,  Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore,  Agra,  etc,  and  some  portions 
of  the  Pn^Jab.— At  Cawnpore  the  whole  British 
force,  with  many  women  and  children,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  mutineers  and  others  nnder  Nsna 
Sahib,  of  Bithoor,  June  27.-^Oeneral  Havelock  led 
a  small  force  against  Cawnpore,  and,  after  three 
battles,  this  town  was  taken,  July  17v— The  Resi- 
dency at  Lucknow,  which  had  been  held  since  the 
beginning  of  the  mutiny  by  Sir  Henry  Ijawrenoe 
(died  July  6),  and  afterwards  by  Colonel  J.  £.  W. 
Inglis  and  a  few  British  troops  and  fkithful  sepoys, 
•gainst  the  whole  soldiery  of  Oude,  was,  after  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  relieved  by  Oeneral 
Havelock,  September  26.— Delhi  carried  by  assault, 
September  14  to  20ir— The  second  relief  of  Lucknow, 
by  tiie  troops  nnder  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Novem- 
ber 17;  the  place  abandoned  without  loss,  Novem- 
ber 22.— General  Havelock  died  at  Alnmbagh, 
November  25. 

—  The  Chinese  island  of  Honan  occupied  by  British  and 
French  troops^  December  16;  and  Canton  cairied 
by  assault,  December  29. 

•>— -  .Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  an 
eminent  naturalist,  died  at  Paris,  aged  64, 
July  29. 

'^—  Oeneral  Cavaignae,  Dictator  of  France  in  1818;  died 
near  Paris,  aked  54,  October  29. 

1866  Field-Marshal  Count  Badetsky,  acelebrated  Austrian 
general,  died  at  Milan,  aged  92,  January  6. 

•—  Bedschid  Pasha,  grand  vixier  of  Turkey,  died  at 
Constantinople,  aged  66^  January  7. 

— —  The  dty  of  Lucknow  assaulted  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, March  9;  and  captured,  March  19.— The 
Central  India  Field  Force,  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
tooli  Calpee,  May  28 ;  and  Gwalior,  June  19w— The 
Administration  ef  the  Indian  Empira  by  the  Britisli 
Government  prodaimed  at  Calcutta,  November  1. 
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1868  Her  Boyal  Highness  the  Dnohess  of  Orleans  died  st 

Blchmond,  aged  44,  May  18. 

Treaties  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

China,  signed  at  Tienain,  Jnne  26, 27. 

Electric  Telegraph  conunnnication  between  Britain 

and  America,  August  6 ;  ceased  September  8. 

George  Combe,  an  eminent  phrenologist^  died  at 

Moorpark,  Surrey,  aged  69,  August  14. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Britain  and  Japan 

idgned  at  Jeddo,  August  26. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  died,  aged  86,  Septexaber  16. 

1869  Henry  Hallam,  an  eminent  historian,  aged  81,  died, 

January  22. 
— —    Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Bobert  Bums  commemo- 
rated throughout  Scotland  as  a  national  holiday, 
January  26. 

William   H.  Prescott,   a  distinguished   American 

historian,  died  at  Boston,  aged  62,  January  28. 

-  The  city  of  Quito  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 

earthquake,  March  22. 
— —    Alexis  Charles  Henry  de  Tocqueville,  a  celebrated 

French  political  historian,  died  at  Cannes,  aged  68, 

April  16. 
— —    The  Bey.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D^  a  popular  scien- 
tific writer,  died  at  Naples,  aged  69,  April  29. 
"--^    An  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  entered 

Piedmont,  April  29. 
'——    The  French  Goyemment  represented  to  the  Corps 

Legislatif  that  Austria,  by  entering  the  Saordinian 

territory,  had  declared  war  against  France,  May  8. 
— —    Frederick  Henry  Alexander,  Baron  Yon  Humboldt, 

a  celebrated  Prussian  naturalist  and  trayeller,  died ' 

at  Berlin,  aged  89,  May  6. 
— —    The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  landed  at  Genoa,  to  take 

command  of  the  French  army  hi  Italy,  May  12. 

Ferdinand  II..  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  died  at 

Naples,  aged  49,  May  22. 
— —    The  French  and  Sardinians  defeated  the  Aastriana 

at  Montebello,  May  20 ;  at  Palestro,  May  80,  81 ; 

at  Magenta,  June  4 ;  and  at  Solferino,  June  24. 
--~    The  city  of  Erzeroum  in  Turkey  nearly  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake,  June  2. 
— —    The  Duchess  Begent  of  Parma  quitted  the  duchy. 

leaying  the  goyemment  to  the  municipality,  ana 

releasing  the  troops  from  their  oath  of  fidelity, 

Jnne  9. 
— i^    Prince  Mettemich,  a  distinguished  Austrian  states- 

mani,  died  at  Vienna,  aged  86,  June  11. 
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1860  Th«  Dok«  of  Modena  left  hli  capital,  lutTing  ap- 
pointed a  regeoej,  June  11,  ▼hidi  vaa  overthrown 
on  the  18th. 

— —  The  Cardinal  Legate  of  Bologna  left  that  eit7  on  iti 
eTaenation  by  the  AoBtriane,  when  a  proTisional 
goremment  was  formed,  which  proeUimed  the 
King  of  Sardinia  Dictator,  Jane  12. 

-  The  British  and  French  squadron  repulsed  by  the 

Chinese  forts  at  the  month  of  the  Peiho,  Jane  2S. 

'—'  Oicar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  died  at  Stock- 
holm, aged  60,  July  8. 

— <—  Napoleon  IIL  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  signed 
preliminaries  of  peace  at  Yillafranca,  by  which 
Austria  ceded  Lombardy  to  France,  and  Fnaoe 
transferred  it  to  Sardinia,  July  11. 

— —  Schamyl,  the  Circassian  leader,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Bnssians,  August  28. 

Leigh  Hant,   a  popular  English  author,  died  at 

Putney,  aged  74,  Angost  29. 
-^    Captain  M'Clintock  baring  asoertained  the  disas- 
trous  fltte   of  the  expedition   under   Sir   John 
Franklin,  arrived  in  England  firom  the  Arctic 
Beg^ons,  September  21. 

-  A  treaty  of  p^ace  between  France  and  Anstria  signed 

at  Zurich,  October  17. 
-^    The  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia signed  three  treaties  of  peace  at  Zorieh, 

November  10. 
— ^    Washing^n  Irving,  an  eminent  American  author, 

died  at  Irvlngton,  State  of  New  York,  aged  76; 

November  28. 
'—'    Thomas    Rabington   Macaulay,    Baron   Maeaulay. 

historian  and  essayist,  died  at  Kensington,  aged 

60,  DeoemlMr  28. 
1800  A  commercial  treaty  between  Britain  and  France 

signed,  January  28. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  assassinated,  March  15. 

-^    An  insurrection  in  Sicily,  March  15. 

•~-  A  treaty  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  signed  at 
Tarin,  March  24. 

The  Pope  pnblitihed  a  buU  exoommnnicating  all 

persons  invading  the  States  of  the  Church,  April  29. 
^—  Oeneral  Garibaldi,  with  a  small  force,  lan&d  at 
Marsala  in  Sicily,  and  proclaimed  himself  Dictator 
on  behalf  of  the  King  of  SardiiWi,  May  11 ',  Beggio. 
in  Calabria,  captured  Ang.  21 ;  Oaribaldi  enterea 
Naples,  Sept.  8,  tho  king  having  fled  on  the 
previous  day;  the  Sardinian  army  entered  th« 
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1860  Papal  territory,  Sept  11,  and  defeated  the  foreea 
of  the  Pope,  11,000  strong,  at  Castelfidardo,  Sept 
18 ;  Annexation  of  the  iiagSLom  of  Sicilj  to  Sar- 
dinia, Nov.  8. 

— —  Massacre  of  the  Christian  Maronites  by  the  Maho- 
metan Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  May  29;  an  expedi- 
tion by  the  European  powers  to  protect  the 
Christians  resolyed  on,  July  21. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  died  near 

Paris,  aged  76,  June  24. 
— —  An  Anglo-French  force  captured  the  Chinese  Ibrts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  Aug.  21 ;  the  Chinese 
defeated  at  Chang- tsia-wan,  Sept.  18;  and  again 
at  Tang-chow,  Sept.  21 ;  Pekin  surrendered,  Oct. 
18 ;  peace  concluded,  Oct.  26. 

The  Cfhevalier  Christian   Charles  Josiaa  Bnnsen 

died  at  Bonn,  aged  60,  November  28. 

George  Hamilton,  fourth  Enrl  of  Aberdeen,  died  at 

London,  aged  76,  December  14. 

The   State   of  South   Carolina  seceded  firom  the 

United  States  of  America,  December  19. 

1861  Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of  Prussiai  died  at 

Sans  Soud,  aged  66,  January  2. 

— — -  The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  declared  their 
independence,  and  adopted  a  constitution  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Confederated  States  of  America," 
Feb.  9.  They  were  afterwards  Joined  by  North 
Carolina,  Yii^nia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated  Preiddent  of 
the  Confederation,  Feb.  18. 

— ~-  Gaeta,  which  had  been  defended  by  Francis  11., 
King  of  Naples,  and  who  had  preyiously  left  it 
for  Rome,  capitulated  to  the  Sardinians,  Feb.  18. 

-— ~  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen 
Victoria,  died  at  Frogmore,  aged  74,  March  16. 

Victor-Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  took  the  title  of 

King  of  Italy,  March  17. 

The  forces  of  the  Confederated  States  of  America 

attacked  Fort  Sumter,  AprU  12,  which  surrendered 
the  following  day. 

Count  Cavour,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,   died  at 

Turin,  aged  60,  June  6. 

John,  first  Baron  Campbell,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 

Great  Britain,  died  at  Knightsbridge,  aged  81, 
June  28. 

^  The  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  Khan  died  at  Constan- 

tinople, aged  S8,  June  26. 
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Ibtil    'Dtt  CunfiMlfentm  dmtstiei.  tiM  Federal  urmy  of  the 
Caitwi  States  at  BttiTtf  Kan,  in  Virginia,  July  81. 
— ^    Hivntknifv  Ettpmror  of  Ch&u,  died  aft  Zehol,  In 

Xarterr.  a^  30»  Angoat  94. 
-^~    Th«  CoihNi  Sta&BB  fleet  bomlMDrded  and  captured 
Port  BDval  in.  Sondk  Carolina,  "Sar.  7:  on  the 
fi}Uuwinir<hqr  1S»000  men  were  landed. 
!t«nrw« 


«^  Th»  Tt«atw«s6>IndlBn  Mail  steamer,  on  its  passage 
front  Havannah  to  Sonthainptep,  tioaided  by  the 
Sun.  Jwante  Unitad  States  war-Teaeel,  and  two 
ConftdBcatn  CommissioDers  with  their  secretaries 
titroiblT-  OBoied  oA^  Nor.  ^  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Wsrmn  aft  BostoiL  The j  woe  snirendered  to 
Lord  Lnma»  tha  Briftiah  Minister,  Janoary  1, 18SL 

«-^  Dou  Pvdio  T^  Khig  of  Foctngalt  died  at  IJsbon, 
a<f«a  ii»  Mot.  12. 

His  Su7«t  Hii^nees  th«  Prince-Coosort  died  at 

WlnUaur  Casuo»  aged  4Bt^  December  14. 
Uida    The  Citr  of  New  Odaans  ocnipied  by  the  Federal 

il>rQes»  April  ML, 
-^   Th«  IntenmtioBal  EiMMtfaa  aft  I/mdon  opened  by 

Buyal  Commiflsiott,  If  ay  1. 
<— ^    Eart  Canning,  late  Ooveraor43eaeral  of  India,  died 

aft  Londaa,  aged  4Bl  Jme  17. 

Kicilmond  reliered  by  the  Confederates  alter  six 

days'  ll^tiBg,  Joae  16  to  July  1. 
— —    Qeneral  u«ribal<fi  woonded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
AwMomepte,  Asgnaft  99* 

The  Federal  army  again  defeated  on  the  field  of 

BttlTs  Kaa»  Angnst  19-30. 

Tha  battitt  of  Antfetamfeoght,  September  17. 

——    Staivevy  aboliahed  in  the  states  in  rebellion  as  at 

Jan.  1, 1868y  hf  pvodamation  of  President  Lincoln, 

September  8SL 
«-~   Ocho  I^  King  of  Greece  abdicated,  and  a  National 

Aasembly  eosToked  by  a  Provisional  Gorexn- 

ment,  October  M. 
— —    The  Intematianal  EadiiUtion  at  London  closed 

Nor.  1.  hating  been  risited  by  $416,640  persons. 
— ^-   The  Federal  army  defeated  near  Fredexicksborg, 

QQ  the  i^*wpht"*Hwlc,  December  18. 
1S68    Said  Pa^a,  Vioexoy  of  Egypt,  died  at  Alexandria, 

Janoary  18L 
^^    His  Boyal  Higjiness  the  Prince  of  Wsles  married  to 

the  Prineess  AlezandnL  eldest  daughter  of  Prince 

Christian  of  Denmark,  March  10. 

-  Sir  George  Oomewall  Lewis,  Bart,  Secretary  of 

State  for  War.  died  at  Harpton  Court,  Eadnorshire, 
aged  66^  April  18. 
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18GS  General  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson,  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  died  from  wounds  received  in  actilou, 
aged  88,  May  9. 

Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  died 

at  Herat,  May  29. 
•    Prince  William  of  Denmark  accepted  the  crown  of 

Greece,  taking  the  title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the 

Hellenes,  June  6. 
Slavery  aholished  in  all  the  colonies  belonging  to 

the  Netherlands,  July  1. 
— —    The  Confederate  army  defeated  at  Gettyshnrg  in 

Pennsylvania,  July  8. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Clyde  died  at  Chatham,  aged  70, 

Aognst  14. 

A  British  squadron  bombarded  the  palace  of  the 

prince  of  Satsuma,  at  Kagosima  in  Japan,  August 
16-16. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  the 

Ionian  Islands  declared  for  a  Union  with  Greece, 
September  23. 

Frederick  VII.,  king  ofDenmark,  died  at  Glucksburg, 

aged  S6,  November  16. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  Govemor^j^eneral  of  India,  died 

at  Dhurmsalla,  near  Sealkote,  aged  62,  Novem- 
ber 20. 

The  Confederate  army  defeated  near  Chattanooga, 

November  26. 

The  Church  of  La  Companla,  in  Santiago,  Chill, 

destroyed  by  fire,  when  2600  persons  perished, 
December  8. 
1864    The  allied  Prussian  and  Austrian  army  crossed  the 
River  Eider  into  Schleswig,  January  81. 

The  Prussians  repulsed  at  Missnnde,  February  2. 

The  Austrians  defeated  the  Danes,  near  Oversee, 

February  6. 

Maximilian  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  died  at  Munich, 

aged  62,  March  10. 
-—    The  Archduke  Ferdinand-Maximilian  of  Austria 
accepted  the  crown  of  Mexico,  with  tiie  title  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  April  10. 

The  fortifications  at  DUppel  taken  by  the  Prussians, 

April  18. 

An  ineffectual  European  Conference  on  Danish 

affairs  assembled  at  London,  April  20. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  Her  lujes^s  Limner  for 

Scotland,  died  at  Edinbui^h,  aged  7%  June  1 

The  Ionian  Islands  ceded  to  Greece,  June  2. 

William  I.,  King  of  Wurtemburg,  died  at  Rosensteln 

Castle,  aged  82,  Jane  26. 
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1864   The  iiland  of  Alaen  eaptared  bj  the  TtouHmm, 

Jane  89. 
— —    Captain  Speke.  a  celebrated  African  explorer,  killed 

by  the  accidental  diacharge  of  hia  gnn,  in  WQ^> 

•hire,  September  16. 
— —    A  treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark  and  Aostria 

and  Pxusaia  eigned  at  Vienna,  October  80. 
•-—    SaTannah,  In  Georgia,  entered  by  a  Federal  anny, 

under  General  Sherman,  December  21. 
1H65   Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  occupied  by  the  Fed- 
erals, February  18. 
— —    Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  taken  possession  of 

bT  the  Federals,  Febmarv  22. 
— —    RlcAard  Gobden,  M  JP.  for  Rochdale,  died  at  London, 

aged  60,  April  8. 

Sichmond  and  Peterabnrg,  In  Virginia,  entered  by 

General  Grant  and  the  Federal  Army,  after  d»<- 
feaUng  General  Lee  and  the  Confederates,  April  S. 

— ~<  General  Iiee  and  his  army  surrendered  to  General 
Grant,  April  9 :  the  civil  war  was  shortly  after- 
wards brought  to  a  termination. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  <rf 

America,  assassinated  in  Washington,  April  14. 

— —  Vice-Admiral  Robert  Fitzroy,  an  eminent  meteorolo- 
gist, died  at  Sydenham,  aged  60,  April  90 . 

Jefferson  Daris,  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 

captured  at  Irwinville,  in  Georgia,  May  10. 
—^    Isaac  Taylor,  a  well-known  author,  died  at  Stanford 

Rirers,  Essex,  aged  77,  June  28. 
— —    The  negroes  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica  break  out  Into 

mutiny  and  kill  many  white  persons,  but  are  anp- 

pressed  after  much  bloodshed,  October  12. 

Viscount  Palmerstoo,  First  Lord  of  the  Treaanry, 

died  at  Brocket  Uall,  HertfordshirB,  aged  80^ 
October  18. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  died  at  the  Palace  of 

Laeken,  aged  74,  December  10. 
1866    A  Mil  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  In  Ireland, 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  February  17. 

Maria-AmeUa,  consort  of  Louis  Philippe,  ex-Kfai^  of 

the  French,  died  at  Claremont,  aged  83»  March  24. 

-  Prussia  and  Italy  declkred  war  against  AnstriSy 

June  18. 

— —  The  capitals  of  Ssxony,  Hanorer,  and  Heiso  Cawspl 
entered  by  the  Prussians,  June  18. 

"—    The  Austrisns  entered  Silesia,  June  19. 

— —  The  Austrians,  under  the  Arebdnke  Albrecht,  de- 
feated the  Italians,  commanded  by  King  Victor- 
Emmanuel,  at  Costozca,  June  24. 
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1666  The  Prassians,  commanded  by  the  King  in  person, 
completely  defeated  the  Austrians,  under  Marshal 
Benedek,  at  Sadowa,  near  KoniggrStz,  July  8. 

. A  treaty  of  peace  between  Aastria  and  Prussia  signed 

at  PxBgne,  August  88,  and  ratified  on  the  30th. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  signed 

at  Vienna,  October  8,  and  ratified  on  the  12th. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Frussia  and  Saxony  signed 

at  Berlin,  October  81. 

1867  Fenian  risings  took  place  in  Ireland,  March  6. 

Russian  America  sold  to  the  United  States  for 

7,200,000  dollars,  Mareh  80. 

The  city  of  Queretaro,  Mexico,  surrendered  to  re- 

gublican  troops,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
is  stsLfftflJEen  prisoners,  May  16. 

. Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  a  distinguished  his- 

toriaUf  died  at  Fossil  House,  Glaagow,  aged  74, 
May  28. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  and  two  of  his 

generals  shot  ati^ueretaro,  June  19. 

Otho,  ex-King  of  the  Qreelcs,  died  at  Bamberg, 

Bavaria,  aged  62,  July  26. 

An  Act  forther  to  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 

Representation  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Wales  received  the  Royal  assent,  August  16. 
— —    Michael  Faraday,  an  eminent  ehemist  and  natural 
philosopher,  died  at  Hampton  Court  Green,  aged 
76,  August  26. 

William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of  Rosse,  distinguished 

for  his  astronomical  researches,  died  at  Monks- 
town,  Dublin,  aged  67,  October  81. 

Baron  MarochettT,  one  of  the  best  known  sculptors 

of  modem  times,  died  at  Paris,  aged  62,  Dec.  28. 

1868  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  celebrated  Scotch  philo- 

sopher, died  at  AUerly,  near  Melrose,  aged  83, 
February  10. 

— —  Mr  Gladstone  laid  his  resolutions  anent  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  28. 

— —  The  troops  of  the  British  Expedition  sent  to  release 
the  Europeans  held  captive  by  Theodore,  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  defeated  the  native  forces  on  the 
plain  of  Arog^e,  March  10 ;  next  day,  and  the  12th, 
the  prisoners  were  surrendered  to  Sir  Robert 
Kapler;  on  the  18th,  the  famous  fortress  of  Mag- 
dala  waa  taken  by  storm,  when  Theodore  was 
found  among  the  dead. 

— —  Henry,  Lord  Brougham  and  VaaX|  died  at  Cannes, 
Yar,  France,  aged  89,  May  7. 

2o 
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1868  Andrew  Johnson,  Praaident  of  the  United  States^ 

having  been  impeached,  wm  aeqnitted  by  the 
Senate  Court  at  Washington,  hy  a  majority  of  two 
yotes,  on  the  11th  article  of  impeachment  (the 
first  aetnally  yoted  upon),  which  aecosed  him  of 
denying  the  validity  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, etc^  May  18. 

-^  Hicbael  Obienovitch,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Serriay 
assassinated,  Jane  10.  For  oomplici^  in  his 
mnrder  fourteen  persons  were  executed  at  Bel- 
grade on  Joly  28. 

^^  Sir  James  Brooke,  known  as  the  Ri^ah  of  Sarawak, 
died  in  Devonshire,  aged  66,  Jane  11. 

The  Mont  Cents  Overground  Bailway  opened  for 

public  traffic,  June  16. 

-  The  Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Aet^ 

1868,  received  the  Boyal  assent,  July  13. 

The  Spanish  Boyal  Navy,  headed  by  Marshal  Ser- 

rano, Admiral  Topete,  and  Marshal  Prim,  revolted 
at  Cadiz,  September  18, 19.  The  army  and  people 
pronounced  for  the  revolution,  and  the  Queen  and 
royal  family  took  reftige  in  France. 

1869  Protestant  worship  permitted  to  be  publicly  cele- 

brated in  Spain,  January  84. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  inventor  of  the  reaping- 

machine,  died  at  Carmyllie,  Forfarshire,  aged  60, 
April  22.  .      _, 

The  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  which  crosses  the  Ameri- 
can continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfio 
Ocean,  completed,  May  10. 

Mr  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill  passed  the  third 

reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  mi^oiity 
of  114,  May  81.  .    .     «      .^ 

Draught  of  a  new  constitntion  passed  the  Spanish 

Cortes,  June  1,  and  was  promulgated  at  Madrid  on 
the  6th. 

Mr  Gladstone's  BiUfdlsestoblishing  the  Irish  Chnzeh, 

received  the  Boyal  assent,  July  26. 

John  Pasooe  Fawkner,  founder  of  the  colony  of  vic- 
toria, Australia,  died  at  Melbourne,  aged  77,  Sep- 
tember 4.  .  ,        ,^       . 

— ^  Charles  Augnstin  Salute  Beuve,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  died  at  Paris,  aged  64,  October  18. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  danal  traversed  throughout  by 

40  sea-going  vessels,  November  2a 

An  (Ecumenical  Council  met  at  Bom&  December  8. 

1870  Charles  Forbes  de  Tyrone,  Comte  de  Montalembert, 

an  eminent  French  statesman  and  author,  died  at 
Paris,  aged  69,  March  18. 
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1870  Sir  James  Yonng  8impfK)n,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, University  of  Edinburgh,  died  at  Edin- 
bargb,  aged  68,  May  6. 

_  The  result  of  the  Plebiscite  approring  of  the  liberal 
reforms  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Empire  since  1800,  by  Napoleon  III.,  declared  to 
be— Ayes,  7,836,484 ;  Noes,  1,560,709,  May  8. 

. Charles  Dickens,  a  distinguished  novelist  died  at 

Gadshill,  Rochester,  aged  68,  June  9. 

_~  Direct  telegraphic  communication  between  England 
and  India  established,  June  23. 

^—  The  GBcumenical  Council  at  Rome  voted  in  favour  of 
the  infallibUity  of  the  Pope,  by  460  Ayes  to  88 
Noes,  July  13. 

— ^  France  declared  war  against  Prussia,  in  connexion 
witii  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollem  as  King  of  Spain,  July  16. 

^—  Prussian  victory  over  the  French  at  Wissembourg, 
August  4. 

.~~—  Battles  of  Woerth  and  Forbach,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Prussians,  August  6^ 

^—  The  French  defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  Gravelotte, 
August  18. 

-  Decisive  conflict  between  the  French  and  Prussians 

at  Sedan,  September  1 ;  next  day  Napoleon  III. 
submitted  himself  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 
— —    Revolution  in  Paris,  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  deposed, 
and  a  republic  proclaimed,  September  4. 

The  Prussians  occupied  Versailles  and  invested 

Paris,  September  19. 

The  King  of  Italy's  troops  enter  Rome,  Septem- 

her  20. 

. Surrender  of  Strasbourg,  with  400  officers  and  17,000 

men,  September  27. 

. The  popmation  of  the  Papal  States  elected  to  be 

united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  October  2. 

.-^  General  Robert  Edmund  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Confederate  forces  during  the  civil  war  in 
America,  died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  U.S.,  Oc- 
tober 13. 

«.—  At  the  Court  of  Balmoral,  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
declared  her  consent  to  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise-Caroline 
Alberta  and  John-Douglas-Sutherland  Campbell 
(commoiUy  called  the  Marquess  of  Lome),  which 
consent  Her  MiHesty  caused  to  be  sigiUfied  under 
the  Great  Seal,  October  24. 

. Capitulation  of  Metz,  when  3  marshals,  66  generals 
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b>0  Weo qffttt%  mad  injOtOOrmw^  mad  flle, luieudered 
thtiwlTft  priMMCT  to  the  FnuriaiM,  October 

tr, 

^^  AnadraB,,  I^ke  of  Aostm.  aeeond  son  of  Kln^  Yletor 
EstnaBiMl  of  Italj,  dioaen  by  the  Sponiah  Cortes 
to  be  KiB^  of  Spate,  NoTomber  18. 

—'  II«cit  C«iu*  Roilvsj  Tonnel  pierced,  nttBt  jootm 
tkam  IS  jmn  of  aaremittiiig  toU,  Deeember  96w 

— — >  Marshal  Prim,  o  noted  ^eirfah  poMot,  hsTiag  beea 
wo— ded  thiee  dsTs  pRvrkmaly  hf  a  bend  of  aaau- 
■itts^  di«d  at  Madrid,  aged  66,  December  SI. 

ISn  AoooJermeeoftliesigitttoriestotheTrestjoflflSB 
»«t  *t  the  Foreign  (HBce,  London,  to  eonrider  the 
▼teve  of  Raaria  in  regard  to  that  treaty,  January 
IF.  After  Tarionsadjoonunenta,  a  new  treaty  vas 
br  vhich  the  danaea  in  the  fonner  one  re» 
tte  nftratiiatimi  of  the  BlaA  Sea  wen 


ynUxMm  I^  King  of  Praaaia,  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Oennaay  in  the  Salle  d«a  Glacea^  Yemillea^  Jan- 
naijia 

J^ris  eapitnitto^  having  been  iDveated  toK  1S8  dayi^ 
JaaoaryS. 

60  railvay  waggona  laden  vith  prorisiona  anfred  in 
Faria„  bearing  the  iuaciIpUon,  "Gifts  from  the 
city  of  London  to  the  city  of  Paris,"  Fdvoary  ft. 

Mr  Oudwell,  Seexetaij  of  Slate  for  War,  brongltt 
be^Ewe  tiie  House  of  Commons  the  Goremmcnt 
ach«me  of  anny  reorganisation,  Febrnasy  16. 

M.  Thioa  deded  by  the  Aaaembly  of  Depoties  at 
Bordeaax  to  be  chief  of  the  exeeotive  pover  of  the 
French  Sepnblie,  Fehraary  17. 

The  French  Republie  recogniaed  by  Great  Britain, 
Ansiiia,  and  Italy.  Fdnraary  l& 

The  preKminarfies'of  peaee  between  Piuaaia  and 
Firuiee  were  signed  at  Yen^lea,  Fttbmarj  9& 
France  eimaged  to  payafine  of  £900g00O;00O  sterling, 
and  to  lenoonee  in  fitroor  of  tlie  German  Eaqtin 
the  fifth  part  of  Lorraine,  including  Mets  and 
ThioQTille.  and  the  vfaole  of  Alsace,  with  Oie  ex- 
ception of  Bellbrt. 

SOuOOO  Gennan  aoldien  entered  Paris  by  the  Champa 
Elyisfes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Place  de  la  Conewde, 
vith  drums  bieating  and  bannen  flying,  M arch  1. 
They  eraenated  the  city  two  days  afterwarda. 

Commonist  insurrection  at  Paris,  when  the  mob  shot 
Generals  Clement  Tliomas  and  Le  Comte,  Mardi  1& 

Ancrustns  De  Morgan,  a  celebnited  mathfOBatician, 
died  at  London,  i«ed  6I»  Mardi  la 
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1871  The  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  arrived  at  Dover  on 
being  released  from  WilhelmshShe,  March  20. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Looise-Caroline-Alberta  and 

the  Maiqness  of  Lome  married  at  Windsor,  March 
21. 

The  Eighth  Gensos  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

taken,  April  8. 

Paris  bombarded  by  the  troops  of  the  National  As- 

sembly, April  9. 

Omer  Pacha,  a  fkmons  Turkish  general,  died,  aged 

65^  April  la 

The  third  London  International  Exhibition  of  Works 

of  Art  and  Industry  opened  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  state,  May  1. 

-  Treaty  signed  by  a  Joint  High  Commission  at  Wash- 

ington, by  which  various  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
referred  to  arbitration.  May  6. 

The  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and 

Germany  signed  at  Frankfort,  May  10. 

Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  a  distin- 

guished astronomer,  died  at  Collingwood,  Kent, 
aged  79,  May  11. 
'—'  Severe  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris  between  the 
Communists  and  the  Government  troops,  when  the 
Tuileries  and  several  of  the  most  important  public 
baOdings  were  burned  by  the  former,  May  24. 

The  last  of  the  Paris  insurgents  surrendered,  May  29. 

The  National  Assembly  at  Versailles,  by  a  large 

majority,  abronted  the  laws  exiling  the  Bourbon 
Prhioes,  Junes. 
— —  The  victory  of  the  Germans  over  the  French  in  the 
war  of  1870-71  celebrated  by  the  triumphal  entry 
of  the  German  Army  into  Berlin  amid  immense 
enthusiasm,  June  16. 

King  Victor-Emmanuel  11.  arrived  at  Rome,  on  the 

removal  to  that  city  of  the  government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  July  2. 

-^—  Dr  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  an  eminent  geo- 
grapher, ^ed  at  Ben-Rhydding,  YOTkshire,  t^ed 
68,  July  9. 

— —  The  Army  Regulation  Bill  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  July  17.  This  decision,  however,  was  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Warrant, 
dated  Jnlv  20,  cancelling  all  regulations  which 
authoriaed  the  purchase  or  sale  ofoommissions  in 
the  army.  For  thus  over-riding  their  decision,  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  July  81,  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
,  on  the  Government 
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